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THE  CUBAN  QUESTION 


IN  ITS  TRUE  LIGHT, 


I. 


UNRELIABILITY    OF    Cl'BAN    NEWH. 


A  )2;reat  deal  has  been  written  about  the  Cuban  question  ^ 
in  tlie  American  newspapers,  but,  as  those  conversant  witli     \ 

I 

the  true  state  of  affaire  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  know,  there  is,  J 
in  tlie  majority  of  the  reports  which  find  their  way  into  print, 
so  mnch  that  is  ntterly  false,  that  they  give  the  puWic  no 
I'eliable  information  from  which  to  derive  a  correct  knowledge 
and  on  which  to  base  a  fair  judgment  of  the  situation  in  the 
'*  Pearl  of  the  Antilles." 

The  requirements  of  the  daily  press — the  aim  of  every 
newspaper  being  to  outdo  the  others  in  the  publication  of 
sensational  news — make  it  a  difficult,  almost  an  impossible 
task  for  the  news  editor  to  carefully  weigli  the  value  of  every 
piece  of  information  received,  and  to  winnow  the  grains  of 
truth  out  of  the  immense  amount  of  chaff  which  is  sei-ved  to 
the  daily  press  as  news. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  a  number  of  Cuban 
refugees  who  are  naturally  interested  in  magnifying  the  extent 
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and  ecope  of  the  present  rebellion,  and  they  avail  themeelveB 
of  every  opportunity  to  spread  exaggerated  reports  of  vic- 
tories in  the  field  and  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  sympathizing 
Americans  tales  of  misery  and  woe.  Key  West,  Tampa  and 
Jacksonville  are  the  principal  hotbeds  of  Cuban  filibusters, 
and  these  have  agents  who  make  it  their  business  to  concoct 
and  transmit  North  such  fabulous  tales  purporting  to  come 
from  Cuba,  as  to  make  all  dispatches  dated  at  those  places 
entirely  unreliable. 

MISSTATEMENTS   OF   THE    PRESS. 

It  is  generally  from  such  sources  as  these  that  Americar^ 
newspapers  derive  the  information  which  they  serve  up  to  ^n 
unsuspecting  public  under  the  guise  of  news,  without  Wking 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  their  reports. 
Thus  we  have  read  in  a  leading  paper  a  cablegram  announcing 
the  gallant  feat  of  a  Spanish  officer,  whose  death  had  been 
reported  by  the  same  newspaper  a  few  days  before.  Thus  we 
have  been  told  of  the  capture  by  the  insurgents  of  so  impor- 
tant a  town  as  Santa  Clara,  even  the  location  of  the  town 
being  shown  on  a  map,  on  the  very  day  that  General  Martinez 
Campos  made  Santa  Clara  his  head*quarters,  and  yet  the  paper 
which  boasted  of  this  great  feat  of  journalism,  allowed  the 
false  report  to  remain  uncontradicted  in  its  columns.  Thus 
we  have  read,  day  after  day,  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant 
tales  about  the  progress  of  the  Cuban  rebellion  and  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Spanish  soldiers,  until  the  public 
mind  has  become  bewildered  and  confused,  and  public  opinion 
has  erred  in  its  judgment  on  the  Cuban  question. 

AN   APPEAL   TO   AMERICAN    COMMON-SENSE. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  setting  public  opinion  right  that 
these   pages   are   now  written.     The   American  people  love 
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trath  and  fair  play,  and  they  are  always  to  be  found  on  the 
eide  of  right  and  jnstice.  No  fair  judge  would  pass  sentence 
upon  a  case  without  hearing  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and 
no  fairer  judge  can  be  found  than  the  American  people  when 
their  honest  good  sense  is  appealed  to.  Almost  all  that  has 
been  said  so  far  in  this  country  about  the  Cuban  question  has 
been  inspired  by  the  insurgents  themselves  or  by  their  agents 
and  sympathizers.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
Spain  has  to  say  on  the  subject.  But  in  the  absence  of  any 
presentment  of  the  Spanish  side  of  the  case,  it  should  be  the 
endeavor  of  all  impartial  and  fair-minded  people  to  examine 
the  question  without  prejudice,  putting  sentimentality  aside, 
and  seeking  only  the  truth  in  order  to  form  a  correct  and 
intelligent  opinion. 


0 


II 


A    RETR08PBCTIVE   VIEW. 

In  the  first  place,  let  ds  see  how  and  by  whom  this  insur- 
rection was  brought  about. 

'  There  is  no  nobler  or  higher  aspiration  "in  the  heart  of 
man  than  the  desire  for  independence.  To  Americans  this 
feeling  must  be  forever  dear;  as  it  was  the  origin,  the  founda- 
tion, the  comer-stone  of  our  great  and  glorious  country.  One 
after  another  the  various  possessions  of  Spain  on  the  continent 
of  the  New  World  have  severed  their  political  ties  with  the 
mother  country,  just  as  the  thirteen  English  colonies  in  North 
America  severed  their  ties  with  Great  Britain. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Ilico  are  the  only  possessions  left  to 
Spain  in  this  hemisphere,  which  she  discovered  and  in  a  great 
degree  peopled.  Tiy  reason  of  the  richness  and  fertility  of 
their  soil,  and  —let  us  acknowledge  it  frankly — by  dint  of 
energy,  activity  and  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  those 
two  islands,  and  more  especially  Cuba,  have  so  prospei'ed  in 
the  development  of  their  agricnltnre^as  to  be  among  the  richest 
and  most  prodnctive  regions  in  the  world. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century,  Narciso  Lopez,  with  a 
few  followers,  raised  the  cry  of  independence  and  took  up  arms 
againjt  Spain.  The  movement  was  short-lived,  because  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  frowned  upon  it  as 
imp)eding  the  true  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  Island. 

Eighteen  years  later,  in  1868,  a  group  of  Cubans  headed 
by  Cespedes  raised  again  the  cry  of  independence  at  Yara, 
and  this  time  the  spirit  of  rebellion  spread  throughout  a  great 
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portion  of  the  island,  many  anion^  the  Iietter  class  of  native 
Cubans— lawyers,  plantei-s,  men  of  brains  and  wealth — either 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  rebels  or  aiding  the  cause  with  the 
sinews  of  war.  The  struggle  lasted  ten  yeai'S,  for  the  insurgents 
received  valuable  aid  in  the  shape  of  armed  expeditions  which 
managed  to  leave  the  United  States  and  land  on  the  Cuban 
shores.  However,  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
tinned  loyal  to  Spain,  and  the  insuri*ection  was  Knally  quelled 
by  Greneral  Martinez  Campos,  who,  by  the  ti*eaty  of  Zanjon, 
permitted  the  rebel  chiefs  to  leave  the  Island,  promising  at 
the  same  time  a  more  liberal  policy  in  the  government  of 
Cuba,  including  its- representation  in  the  Cortes. 


THK    ZANJON   AGREEMENT. 


We  have  no  less  an  authority  than  General  Campos  him- 
self, a  man  whose  honesty  has  never  been  questioned,  for  the 
statement  that  all  the  promises  made  by  him  at  Zanjon  have 
been  religiously  fuliilied  by  Spain. 

As  H  matter  of  fact,  the  conditions  submitted  by  the 
rebel  chiefs  at  Zanjon  on  the  10th  of  February,  1878,  to  Gen- 
eral Martinez  Campos,  previous  to  their  surrender  and  as  a 
basis  of  peace,  embodied  the  following  demands :  First — That 
the  Island  of  Cuba  be  granted  similar  politic,  organic  and 
'administrative  reforms  as  those  already  adopted  in  Porto  Rico. 
Second  —General  amnesty  to  all  political  offenders  and  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  rebellion.  Third — That  all  the  slaves 
having  taken  part  in  the  insurrection  be  set  free.  Fourth — 
That  the  Spanish  Government  will  permit  and  facilitate  the 
leaving  of  the  Island  to  any  of  the  insurgents  wishing  to  do  so. 

Not  only  were  all  of  the  above  demands  acquiesced  in  by 
the   Spanish   Government,  but,  as  is  well  known,  slavery  in 
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Cuba  was  subsequently  abolished,  and  since  then  Cuba  has 
enjoyed  all  the  political  liberties  of  -a  Jxs^  people,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  meeting,  and  repre- 
sentation in  the  Spanish  Cortes  by  popular  suffrage,  being 
among  them.  Other  reforms  of  a  broader  and  more  liberal 
scope,  such  as  will  give  Cuba  a  sort  of  administrative  home- 
rule,  were  but  lately  submitted  to  the  Cortes  by  Sefior  Maura, 
Minister  of  the  Colonies,  and,  slightly  modified  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Sef5or  Abarzuza,  a  Cuban  by  birth  and  a  republican  at 
heart,  were  unanimously  adopted  by  men  of  all  parties. 


ORIGIN    OF   THE   INSURRECTION. 

For  many  years  past,  and  while  the  Spanish  Government 
was  planning  to  grant,  to  Cuba  the  above  reforms,  a  hot- 
headed youth,  a  poet  and  orator,  carried  away  by  his  imagina- 
tion, took  upon  himself  the  task  of  setting  Cuba  free,  and  he 
started  a  campaign  of  fiery  denunciation  against  Spain,  both 
from  the  press  and  from  the  rostrum.  This  enthusiastic,  nay, 
fanatic  agitator,  was  Jos^  Marti.  Strange  to  say,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  preach  in  Cuba.  All  his  philippics  were  delivered 
from  a  safe  distance— either  from  the  United  States  or  Cen- 
tral or  South  America.  He  went  from  place  to  place,  visited 
all  the  cigar  factories  where  Cubans  were  employed,  fired 
their  hearts  and  turned  their  heads  with  his  eloquence,  and 
taxed  their  purses  towards  one  end  :  the  conquest  of  Cuba. 

Yes,  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  for  the  present  insurrection 
was  planned  outside^  the  Island,  was  fed  from  without,  all  the 
chief  leaders  came  from  without  and  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
tions have  been  constantly  sent  from  without  to  sustain  the 
movement. 
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ATTITUDE  OF   CUBAN    BEF0OEE6. 


It  is  not  the  inhabitanJiQ  of  Cuba  who  have  revolted 
against  Spain,  but  the  few  thqus^Dd  Cubans  who  reside  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  Now,  the  great  majority  of 
these  Cubans  have  acquired  American  citizenship  through  a 
long  residence  here,  and  have  thereby  forfeited  all  right  to  be 
considered  Cubans.  They  cannot  be  Cubans  and  American 
citizens  at  one  and  the  same  time.  They  are  naturalized  here, 
they  follow  their  pursuits  here,  they  have  adopted  the  United 
States  as  their  country,  and  they  have  no  right  to  speak  in  the 
cause  of  Cuba  as  Cubans,  much  less  to  take  arms  against  a 
nation  with  which  the  United  States,  the  country  of  their 
adoption,  is  at  peace. 

By  so  doing  they  show  that  they  care  not^Jittle  for  their 
American  citizenship,  and  that  thejLh^Y^  Qd\j  acquired  it  as  a 
cloak  to  protect  them  in  their  evil  designs.  While  we,  Ameri- 
cans, are  proud  of  giving  shelter  to  political  refugees  from  ali^ 
lands  and  welcome  to  our  country  those  who  renounce  their ) 
allegiance  to  European  potentates ;  while  we  invite  the  op/ 
pressed  of  every  nation  to  come  here  and  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  freedom,  it  is  revolting  to  our  patriotic  feeling 
to  find  that  our  hospitality  is  abused  and  that  the  most  sacred 
of  our  institutions,  the  most  valued  of  all  our  possessions,  that 
of  American  citizenship,  is  only  used  as  a  temporary  cloak  for 
men  who  avail  thejnselves  of  the  protection  it  affords  to 
further  their  own  individual  ends,  even  at  the  cost  of  involving 
this  country  in  international  complications. 

For,  be  it  observed,  these  new-fledged  American  citizens 
who  wage  war  against  Spain  from  the  United  States  and  send 
armed  expeditions  to  feed  the  .Cuban  insurrection,  have  no 
business  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  no  possessions  of  any  kind 
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there,  no  intcreBte  at  stake.  They  were  simply  born  thei*e ; 
many  came  here  during  their  childhood,  and  yet,  should  the 
Island  become  independent  from  Spain,  they  would  readily 
throw  over  their  American  citizenship  and  return  to  Cuba  to 
profit  by  the  political  changes  in  the  Island. 

Is  the  opinion  of  such  persons  entitled  to  I'espect  and 
whorthy  of  consideration  ?  Is  their  clamoring  to  he  taken 
as  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  'i  Doi 
they  voice  the  sentiments,  the  aspirations,  the  wishes  of  the| 
people  who  have  holdings  and  business  interests  in  the  Island  ) 
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III. 


IX>E8   CIBA    WANT   TO   BE   FRKE  { 

It  would  be  well  to  paoBe  before  answering  this  question  : 
Doee  Cuba  want  to  be  free  ?  It  would  be  wiBe,  before  an- 
ewering,  to  examine  the  question  closely.  We  inu8t  confess 
that  "Free  Cuba'*  sounds  very  well  to  American  ears,  hut 
there  should  be  more  than  an  empty  sound  in  it  to  satisfy  the 
thinking  mind. 

Does  Cuba  want  to  be  free  ? 

Well,  wlw  ai'e  the  people  of  Cuba  ?  Are  a  few  thousands 
o£  Cubans  scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  who  have 
become  American  citizens,  are  they  Cuba  \  Are  a  few  thousand 
mulattoes  and  hot-headed  youths,  led  by  a  few  agitators  who 
have  gone  to  the  Island  from  abroad  and  are  now  roving 
thrqugh  the  mountains,  burning  plantations  and  wrecking 
trains,  are  they  Cuba? 

The  former  are  about  ten  thousand  in  number,  the  latter 
are  not  more  than  twenty  thousand :  thirty  thousand  in  all, 
refugees,  outcasts,  bandits,  agitators,  demagogues,  ignorant 
mulattoes ;  are  the%e  Cuba  \ 


THE   PEOPLE   OF   CUBA. 


No.  Cuba  has  a  population  of  about  oue  million  and  a 
half  inhabitants.  Of  these,  all  but  the  twenty  thousand  en- 
camped in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  are  opposed  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the   Island.      Not  a  town,  not   a   seaport,  has 
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hoisted  the  Hag  of  secession.  At  Havana,  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  at  Cienfuegos,  at  Matanzas,  at  Nnevitas,  at  Guantd- 
namo,  at  Manzanillo,  at  all  the  seaports,  the  landing  of 
Spanish  troops  has  been  hailed  with  delight,  and  all  the  streets 
have  been  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting  to  celebrate  their 
arrival.  Does  this  look  as  if  Cuba  wanted  to  be  independent  i 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuba  wanted  to  be  free  from  Spanish  rule,  no  Spanish  army 
would  be  sufficient  to  quell  the  movement. 

But  those  who  know  anything  about  Cuba,  well  know  that 
all  the  land-owners,  sugar  planters,  tobacco  growers  and  manu- 
facturers, the  bankers,  merchants,  in  fact,  all  the  business  men 
in  Cuba  are  opposed  to  theTecession  oT  the  Island,  for  to  them 
independence  would  mean  political  chaos  and  total  ruin. 
Should,  then,  the  insensate  desire  of  twenty  thousand  rebels 
be  placed  in  the  balance  with  all  the  business  interests  in  the 
Island  ?  Should  the  clamor  of  a  few  roving  guerilla  bands 
weigh  more  in  the  estimation  of  thinking  Americans  than  the 
quiet  and  steady  pursuit  of  their  business  of  one  million  and  a 
half  people  ? 

To  show  sympathy  with  the  secessionists  is  to  show 
ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  in  Cuba,  for  no  intelligent 
American  would  sympathize  with  outlaws  who  seek  by  the 
employment  of  dynamite  and  the  torch  to  destroy  the  lives 
and  the  property  of  unoffending  people.  What  if  the  political 
cry  of  these  rebels  be  Free  Cuba !  When  the  great,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  inhabitants  is  against  secession,  that 
cry  ceases  to  be  the  rallying  cry  of  a  i>eoplc  and  becomes  the 
clamor  of  a  rabble. 

OUR   PLAIN    DUTY. 

To  r.8,  as  Americans,  it  would  be  a  source  of  gratification 
to  see  the  last  vestige  of  monarchical  rule  disappear  from 
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this  hemiephere,  and  no  donbt  the  time  will  corae  when  our 
aspirations  in  this  respect  shall  be  fulfilled.  But  the  question 
which  confronts  us  at  the  present  moment  is  not  to  be  decided 
by  sentimental  feeling.  Is  thejuigsent  Ouban  rebellion  likely 
to  further  the  accomplishment  of  that  desire  (  Mas  it'assumed 
such  proportions  as""  warrant  our  interference  ?  Can  we  con- 
sistently lend  a  helping  hand,  eithpr  morally -i>r  materially, 
to  the  insurgents  without  stultifying  oursdves  before  the 
world  and  without  violating,  not  only  international  laws  and 
the  obligations 'imposed  on  us  by  our  treaty  with  Spain,  but 
also  that  Christian  principle  which  Jias  been  laid  down  as  the 
golden  rule  for  all  mankind  ?  Shall  we  do  to  others  what  we 
woald  never  suffer  others  to  do  to  us  ?  This  is  the  question 
before  us. 


THE   MAJORITY    RULE. 


No  matter  what  we  may  say  or  do,  Spain  has  just  as  much 
right  to  Cuba  ais  the  United  States  has  to  any  of  our  Western 
States.  She  has  held  undisputed  possession  of  Cuba  for  the  last 
four  hundred  years —ever  since  she  discovered  America— and 
she  is  determined  to  keep  it  at  any  cost.  If  the  Cubans  want 
to  be  free,  they  will  iave  to  gain  their  independengfi  by  force 
ot  arms,  as  other  Spanish  possessions  have  done.  But,  as  we 
lu^ve  shown,  the  gT'eariHaJoffFy  of  TTiibans  do  not  desire  inde- 
pendence,  and^hy  should  we,  Americans,  seek  todiptate  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Cuba  what  they  should  h^ive  ?  Why  should  we 
uphold  and  aid  a  small  minority  in  the  attempt  to  impose  their 
will  upon  the  great  majority  ?  Why  should  we  interpose  at  all  ? 
So  long  as  our  peace  is  not  menaced,  so  long  as  our  commerce 
is  not  disturbed,  so  long  as  Spain  fulfils  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  her  by  her  treaty  with  us,  we  have  no  right  to  meddle 
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in  the  family  quari*el.  If  we  were  to  take  sides  with  all  the 
insurgents  who  now  and  again  disturb  the  peace  of  ever)"^ 
Spanish- American  republic,  we  should  indeed  be  kept  busy. 
It  may  be  argued  that  Americans  cannot  consistently, 
with  their  principles,  ramain  indifferent  to  the  appeal  of  an 
oppressed  people  who  clamor  for  freedom  and  independence. 
This  would  be  true — if  it  were  true  1  But  we  have  shown  that 
Cuba,  that  is,  the  wealthy,  intelligeot  and  industrious  classes, 
the  immense  jnaj^ritj  of  the  Cuban  people,  have  not  made 
any  such  appeaJ,.DOr  do  they  want  to  sever  their  connection 
from  Spain.  We  have  heard  the  clamor  of  twenty  thousand 
malcontents  who  have  nothing  to  lose,J)ut  we, seem  to  forget 
that  there  are  in  Cuba,  on  the  ^ther  side,  one  million  and  a 
half  people  from  whom  yet  nothing  has  been  heard. 
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IV. 


POLITICAL   PARTIE8    IN    CUBA. 

There  are  in  Caba  three  regularly  organized  political 
parties,  with  their  central  juntas,  committees  and  cliibs  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Island.  These  parties  are :  the  Union 
Canstittunonal^  composed  of  conservative  Spaniards,  who  wish 
Cnba  to  be  governed  like  any  other  Spanish  province ;  the  Be- 
formista^  composed  of  Spaniards  and  Cubans,  who  favor  the 
adoption  of  liberal  reforms,  and  the  Autonomista  or  home- 
rule  party,  composed  mainly  of  native  Cubans,  who  aspire  to 
a  form  of  government  similar  to  that  of  Canada,  under  the 
Spanish  flag.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  in  their  hearts  wish  it  were  possible  for  the 
Island  to  be  independent  of  Spain  and  yet  well  governed,  and 
a  smaller  number  still  who  think  that  annexation  to  the 
United  States  would  be  the  best  solution,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Cnba  who  are  not  in  the  insurrection  belong  to  one  of 
these  three  parties. 

THE   SPANISH    ELEMENT. 

One  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  the 
Cuban  question,  and  that  is,  that  there  is  a  large  number  of 
Spaniards  established  in  business  throughout  the  island.  The 
native  Cubans,  as  a  general  rule,  incline  more  to  the  profes- 
sions— as  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  agriculture — than 
to  commerce  and  manufactures. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  sugar  planta- 
tions owned  and  managed  by  native  Cubans,  the  wealth  of 
the  Island,  both  as  regards  landed  property  and  industrial 
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and  commercial  enterprises,  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Span- 
iards, who  marry  Cuban  women  and  settle  permanently  in 
Caba ;  and  a  few  Germans  and  Americans. 

Naturally,  the  Spaniards  remain  firm  in  their  loyalty  to 
Spain.  A  few  of  them  are  ultra-conservatives  and  opposed 
to  the  adoption  of  liberal  ideas ;  bnt  the  bulk  of  the  Spaniards 
favor  a  more  advanced  policy,  and  to  their  party,  the  Refor- 
mista  party,  is  principally  due  the  plan  of  liberal  reforms  laid 
before  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  adopted  by  it. 


THE    home-rulers'    PARTr. 


The  Autonomistds,  or  home-rulers,  go  a  step  further  and 
want  Cuba  to  govern  herself.  Still,  they  have  accepted  the 
plan  of  reforms  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  To  this  party 
belong  the  most  talented  natives  of  Cuba,  who  really  voice 
the  sentiments  of  their  countrymen.  This  party  also  sends  its 
representatives  to  the  Spanish  Congress,  and  they  have  made 
known  to  the  government  and  people  of  Spain  the  wishes  and 
aspirations  of  the  native  Cubans.  It  is  to  this  party  that  we 
must  look  for  the  true  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Cuban 
people,  if  by  the  Cuban  people  we  mean  only  those  born  in 
Cuba,  and  if  we  are  to  disregard  altogetlier  the  numerous, 
wealthy,  and  important  Spanish  element  in  the  Island. 

A   PAKTT   PLATFORM. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  insurrection  the  Home- 
rule  party  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  the  following  para- 
graphs occur : 

♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  a  question  of  importance  for  the  Autonomist  party, 
who  is  the  depository  of  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  the  Cuban  people  —as 
embodied  in  its  well-matured  and  unswerving  political  platform — and  the 
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only  opposition  party  having^  a  legitimate  organization  in  this  coon- 
try,  to  make  a  frank  statement  of  its  position  and  principles.  And 
furthermore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  party  to  unite,  as  far  as  feasible*  the 
opinion  and  sentiment  of  all  those  who  have  faith  in  its  loyalty,  and  con- 
fidence in  its  patriotism,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment is  making  extraordinary  efforts  to  suppress  -the  rebellion,  and  when 
the  entire  country,  and  especially  those  who  pretend  to  represent  it  faith- 
fully, should  aid  to  maintain  order  and  protect  general  interests. 

The  disturbance  has  occurred  at  a  time  when  a  new  order  of  affairs 
was  about  to  be  inaugurated,  to  obtain  which  our  Deputies  and  Senators 
have  worked  with  most  faithful  and  honorable  perseverance.  *  *  * 
This  cry  of  insurrection  has  been  stupidly  uttered  from  abroad — thus 
placing  in  jeopardy  other  people's  lives  and  endangering  other  people's 
interests — by  a  group  of  rnngpiratnrR,  *"yaPY  '"•^P^^^JI^l*^  who  have 
lived  many  years  away  froi"  ^^'^  ^oilT*''}',  the  real  condition  and  needs  of 
which  they  do  not  know,  and  who  pretend  to  free  others  from  evils  which 
they  did  not  wish  to  share  with  them ;  neither  will  they  share  to-morrow  the 
evils  which  their  hot-headedness  and  culpable  machinations  may  bring 
upon  us,  nor  will  they  risk  the  dangers  which  ^surround  the  misguided 
instruments  of  their  foUy. 

The  Liberal  Autonomist  part^which..ha§  at  all  times  condemned 
revolutionary  steps^jhouldL^"^  '^^^s^i:j?pd''[I>".  with  more  earnestness, 
the  present  revolt,  initiated  at  a  time  when  its  representatives  in  Con- 
gress  had  just  voCed  for  an  nr£raq{r  Vefornrtypgreat '  i m2ortance.  The 
Liberal  Autonomist  party  condemns  disorders  of  all  kinds,  because  it  is 
a  legitimate  party,  having  faith  in  constitutional  methods,  in  the  efficiency 
of  campaign  education,  in  the  irresistible  power  of  thought,  and  it  affirms 
that  armed  revolutions,  save  in  entirely  exceptional  and  extreme  circum- 
stances— ^which  rarely  present  themselves  in  the  existence  of  a  country — 
are  great  and  terrible  afflictions,  dire  calamities  for  an  enlightened  people, 
which,  by  means  of  peaceful  evolution,  the  reform  of  institutions,  and 
through  progress  and  weight  of  public  opinion,  can  succeed  in  reaching 
the  goal  of  its  reasonable  desires  and  legitimate  aspirations.  Besides,  our 
party  is  fundamentally  Spanish,  because  we  aim  essentially  and  exclusively- 
at  home-rule.  For  that  reason,  ever  since  the  birth  of  our  party,  we 
have  inscribed  on  our  banner  "  Liberty,  Peace  and  National  Unity." 

Among  the  progressive  conquests,  peacefully  obtained,  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  our  party,  it  will  suffice  to  recall  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  patron-system,  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  of  public  meeting,  of  association,  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  worship,  to  the  same  extent  and  with  the  same  guarantees  as  in 
the  mother-country — a  very  important  point  gained  for  a  people  which 
until  a  short  time  ago  was  governed  by  antiquated  laws.  Furthermore, 
we  have  gained  the  suppression  of  the  differential  flag  and  export  duties ;. 
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the  reduction  of  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  the  budget  incurred  by  the 
last  war ;  the  public  and  official  acceptation  by  all  political  parties,  of  a 
great  part  of  our  financial  programme,  and  the  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  decentralization,  which  will  gradually  and  logically  bring  about 
the  practical  application  of  our  political  platform. 

In  lieu  of  these  tangible  advantages  and  of  the  prospective  advance- 
ment so  confidently  expected,  what  can  the  self-appointed  liberators  offer 
us  ?  The  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  a  bloody  struggle  between  sons  of  the 
same  country,  which  may,  in  the  near  future,  assume  a  very  sinister  char- 
acter, leaving  complete  ruin  in  its  train,  and  leading  to  fatal  retrocession 
in  the  path  of  civilization. 


A  home-ruler's  views. 


And  lately,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  home  rulers, 
Seflor  Montoro,  who  was  sent  to  the  Spanish  Congress  as  a 
representative  of  the  party,  had  occasion  to  visit  the  United 
States,  and  in  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  a  New 
York  journal,  gave  expression  to  the  following  sentiments: 

Seflor  Montoro  says  the  importance  of  the_  revolutionary  movement 
in  Cuba  has  been  g^reatly  exa^erated  in  the  Unite  J  States,  It  began 
with  but  few  elements  of  success  a  few  months  ago,  but  its  inception  was 
attended  by  the  usual  contagiousness  of  such  movements  in  the  tropics. 
The  revolution  has  assumed  limited  "^oporiions  in  Las  Villas  and  Cama- 
guey.  Its  greatest  strength  is  in  the  eastern  department  of  the  Island,  or 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  majority  of  the  rebels  there  are  colored  people, 
[n  Las  Villas  and  Camaguey  there  are  some  whites  with  them. 

"  How  many  men  have  taken  the  field  ?  "  he  was  asked. 

'•  Perhaps,"  replied  Seflor  Montoro,  **  10,000  to  15,000,  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  young  men,  w^ll  con- 
nected, but  without  means  or  influence.  The  rebellion  has  no  backing — 
DO  man  of  ascertained  social  position  or  wealth. 

"  The  rebellion  will  end  in  failure.  The  elements  of  cohesion,  influ- 
ence and  means  are  lacking.  It  is  a  disturbance  created  by  a  mere  min- 
ority, led  by  men  from  without  the  Island,  men  who  had  no  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  substantial  progress  being  made  by  one  party  for  Cuban 
autonomy.  As  to  the  after  effects,  the  revolution  can  only  add  to  the 
Island's  taxation  by  an  increase  in  the  public  debt.  This  will  be  the  in- 
heritance left.  Naturally,  it  will  retard  progress  temporarily.  It  will  be 
-wholly  barren  of  future  results." 
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How  long  will  the  war  last  ?  "  was  asked. 

*'  It  will  last  during  the  present  wet  season  and  on  into  the  dry  sea- 
son," Seflor  Montoro  replied.  **  During  the  torrential  rains  of  the  wet 
season  the  country  parts  of  Cuba  are  an  ocean  of  clayey  mud  such  as 
precludes  the  movements  of  large  and  trained  bodies  of  men.  Durin;^ 
the  dry  season.  November  and  December,  and  on  to  May.  activity  will  be 
noted." 

'*  What  has  been  the  politico-economic  situation  since  the  men  from 
without  invacfed  Cuba.^  " 

**  Previous  to  this  wholly  uncalled-for  invasion  by  outsiders,  the  poli- 
tico-economic situation  had  been  steadily  improving.  The  Autonomists, 
or  home-rulers,  were  working  cheeduUy,  and  were  hopeful,  with  home- 
rule  almost  in  sight,  when  the  invasion  occurred." 

"  Does  the  existing  state  of  affairs  cause  your  party  any  anxiety  ?  " 
•'  We  fear  that  the  invasion  may  temporarily  check  our  progress.**  ♦ 
"  The  aim  and  end  of  the  party's  ambition  is  colonial  home- rule — in 
short  a  political  system  like  Canada's,  a  system  modified  to  suit  our 
Island.  Early  in  this  year,  before  any  invasion  was  thought  of,  the  Cortes 
voted  the  Ley  de  Abarzuza.  It  was  passed  February  14th.  This  law  of 
Abarzuza  takes  its  name  from  the  then  acting  Minister  for  the  colonies. 
He  is  a  Cuban  by  birth,  but  for  many  years  has  been  a  resident  of 
Madrid.  We  accepted  it  as  a  compromise  measure— a  mean  between 
our  maximum  wants  and  the  views  of  the  Conservatives.  We  accepted 
it  as  a  law  on  which  supplemental  legislation  could  be  grafted.  It  gave 
us  a  measure  of  home-rule  for  Cuba.  A  body  of  representatives,  half 
nominative  and  half  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  Cuba,  a  body  compe- 
tent to  deal  with  all  Cuban  questions." 


**  How  long  has  Cuba  had  imperial  representation  by  sending  her 
Senators  and  Deputies  to  Madrid  ?** 

"  Since  1878,  or  the  close  of  the  ten  years'  war.  During  the  early 
years  following  the  war,  our  efforts  as  a  party  in  the  Senate  and  Cortes 
were  devoted  to  measures  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba,  and  the 
acquiring  of  public  liberties  for  all  classes — white  and  colored.  Previous 
to  1879  the  whites  in  Cuba  had  social  privileges,  according  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  Spain,  but  they  had  no  political  rights.  To-day  all  classes  in 
Cuba  enjoy  the  fullest  measure  of  social  and  political  rights.  The  Au- 
tonomist deputies  in  Madrid  and  Cuba  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
press.  A  primary  and  most  important  feature  of  our  work  was  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  acquisition  of  full  rights  for  all."     »    »     * 

"  Will  the  Autonomist  party  give  any  aid  to  the  rebels  ?" 
'*  No.    We  are  pledged  by  our  promises  and  history  to  oppose  all 
such  attempts — firmly  pledged  by  our  entire  platform.     The  rebels  have 
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had  neither  moral  nor  material  support  from  the  Autonomist  party.  The 
Autonomist  party  is  pledged  to  support  Spain.  We  are  perfectly  loyal 
to  her.     We  want  home-rule  under  the  Spanish  flag." 

"  What  do  the  Cubans  think  of  General  Martinez  Campos  ?" 
"  General  Martinez  Campos  enjoys  popularity  in  Cuba.  He  is  the 
man  for  the  time  and  the  emergency.  He  closed  the  1868  to  1878  war  amid 
the  applause  and  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  Cubans.  As  a  great  military 
commander  he  needs  no  praise  of  mine.  He  is  a  man  of  superior  intel- 
ligence, of  broad  and  advanced  ideas — a  man  with  a  noble  and  kind 
heart.  Gen.  Campos  can  solve  the  difficulty  now,  as  formerly.  He  has 
the  confidence  of  all  true  Cubans  irrespective  of  color  or  station  in  life. 
This  has  great  moral  weight  on  the  Island.  They  now  rely  on  him  to 
re-establish  peace  and  maintain  it.  The  autonomists  to  a  man  are 
friendly  to  him."  ♦♦♦,** 

••  Is  there  any  annexation  talk  in  Cuba  ?" 

*'  No  practical  politician  would  think  of  such  a  thing.  It  is  not  an 
issue.  It  has  not  been  thought  of.  IVe,  Cubans,  want  Cuba  for  Spain.  To 
repeat  my  earlier  statement,  home-rule  for  Cuba,  under  the  Spanish  flag.** 

"  If  such  a  feeling  existed,  is  Cuba  sufficiently  advanced  to  become 
an  American  dependency  ?*' 

"  No  one  has  thought  of  such  a  thing.  The  Cubans  are  Hispano- 
Americans.  Their  ways  of  living  and  methods  and  religion  are  those  of 
Spain.  Cuba  could  not  be  assimilated  by  any  power.  Cuba  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  will  be  a  Spanish  colony.  As  a  people,  we  are  in 
our  infancy.  Seventeen  years  ago  we  had  slavery,  and  it  existed  as  late 
as  1886.  Besides,  consider  the  climatic  conditions — we  are  a  tropical 
people." 

•'  If  home-rule  be  accorded  to  Cuba,  will  the  home-rulers  ever  be- 
come a  source  of  danger  to  Spain  ?" 

"  No,  Cuba  is  a  Spanish  colony.  We  want  a  local  government  like 
Canada,  her  rights  and  privileges,  but  we  want  them  under  the  Spanish 
flag.  Owing  to  the  many  elements  in  Cuba,  recently  a  slave-holding 
country,  we  must  have  a  good  and  firm  government ;  Cuba  could  not 
govern  herself*' 

**  What  caused  the  present  revolution  ?" 

"  It  was  fully  elaborated  in  New  York  by  the  late  Jos^  Marti  and 
others.  They  were  in  touch  with  a  few  rebellious  spirits  in  Southern 
Cuba.     It  so  developed,  and  came  wholly  from  without." 

"  Is  your  party  composed  solely  of  whites  ?" 

"  By  no  means.  Many  of  our  members  are  colored  people,  loyal  to 
Spain  and  loyal  to  Cuba.  In  conclusion,  the  revolution  cannot  succeed. 
Morally,  the  revolution  is  crushed.  Our  hopes  were  at  a  zenith  when 
aliens  invaded  our  Island." 
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V. 


8TKSEOTYPED   MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


Ajnong  the  misrepresentations  which  have  come  to  be 
looked  npon  as  incontrovertible  truths  by  a  too  credulous 
public,  are  the  following: 

That  the  Cubans  are  oppressed; 

That  they  are  tax-ridden  ; 

That  they  do  not  hold  public  offices; 

That  Cuba  is  drained  of  her  wealth  to  fill  the  coffers  of 
Spain. 

These  have  become  stereotyped  phrases  in  the  newspa- 
pers and  in  the  speeches  of  sympathizing  orators,  who  either 
do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  or  who  say  these 
things  for  effect,  in  order  to  influence  public  opinion — for  a 
consideration  oftentimes.  It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  cor- 
respondents sent  to  Cuba  by  the  American  newspapers  have 
fallen,  as  it  were,  while  in  the  field  of  operations,  under  the 
uncontrollable  influence  of  the  rebel  leaders.  They  have  taken 
good  care  to  shed  no  light  on  the  Cuban  question,  but  on  the 
contrary,  have  done  their  best  to  misinform  and  mislead  the 
public.  Had  they  been  truthful,  they  would  have  said  what 
everybody  in  the  Island,  and  many  outside  of  it,  know  to  be 
the  facts,  viz.:  that  Cubans  enjoy  entire  political  liberty ;  that 
they  are  not  taxed  as  heavily  as  we  are  in  the  United  States  ; 
that  Cubans  are  to  be  found  in  all  public  oflices,  and  that, 
more  favored  than  the  Spaniards,  they  are  exempt  from  mili- 
tary and  naval  service  in  the  rank  and  file,  although  they  can 
be,  and  many  are,  officers  in  both  army  and  navy  ;  and  lastly, 
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that  Cuba,  far  from  being  a  source  of  revenue  to  Spain,  is  a 
constant  drain  upon  her  treasury. 

All  these  facts  ought  to  be  familiar  to  those  who  speak 
or  write  about  Cnba;  but  when  an  important  daily  paper 
asserts  in  an  editorial  article  that  Spain  has  three  times  prom- 
ised to  Cuba  representation  in  Congress  and  has  each  time 
broken  her  promise,  in  spite  of  the  well  known  fact  that  Cuba 
has  for  many  years  past  been  represented  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  gross  misrepresenta- 
tions should  find  credence  ? 


SOCIAL   AND   POLmOAL   BIGHTS. 

Anybody  who  has  visited  Cuba' and  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  its  customs,  its  manners,  and  its  social  and  poli- 
tical life,  knows  that  its  people  enjoy  the  same  political  liber- 
ties and  civil  rights  as  their  brethren  of  the  Peninsula,  and  we 
have  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  the  great  orator  and 
republican,  Ernilio  Castelar,  for  the  statement  that  Spain  en- 
joys to-day  all  the  political  freedom  which  is  consistent  with  a 
monarchical  form  of  government,  as  much  liberty,  indeed,  as 
any  other  country  under  the  same  form  of  government.  And 
Sefior  Montoro,  the  Cuban  home-ruler,  as  quoted  above,  de- 
clares that  *'  today  aU  olasaes  in  Cvha  enjoy  the  fullest  meas- 
ure.of  social  and  political  rights. ^^ 

The  political  and  administrative  I'eforms  adopted  by  the 
Spanish  Cortes  for  Cnba,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  all 
parties,  just  before  the  present  insurrection  broke  out,  and 
which  will  be  put  in  operation  as  soon  as  peace  is  restored, 
will  give  the  two  Antilles  a  greater  measure  of  liberty  than 
even  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  their  sister  provinces  iin  the 
mother  country. 
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WHAT  DO  THE   CUBANS   WANT. 


It  is  Buch  reforing  as  these,  and  a  few  other  meaeures, 
Biich  as  the  aboHshmeDt  of  the  ezistirg  ccminercial  laws  be- 
tween Spain  and  Cnba,  the  enactment  of  more  liberal  naviga- 
tion laws  and  a  revision  of  the  tariflp,  which  will  satisfy  the 
great  majority  of  the  Cubans,  meaning  by  this  not  only  the 
native  population,  but  also  the  more  progressive  and  far-seeing 
of  the  Spaniards  residing  in  the  Island. 

These  are  the  honafide  demands  which  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  make  upon  Spain,  and  these  [they  respectfully  present 
and  submit  to  the  Cortes  through  their  elected  representatives. 
Spain,  as  history  shows,  has  been  granting  to  both  Antilles 
all  the  reforms  they  have  asked  for,  including  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  slowly  and  gradually,  but  surely.    Would  it  not 
be   justly  considered  an  unwarrantable  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  were  she  to  intermeddle  in  this 
matter  by  urging  Spain  to  comply  with  the  above  demands 
made  by  the  majority  of  the  Cubans  through  their  senators 
and  representatives?  "What  then  is  to  be  thought  of  the  pro- 
posed interference  by  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  a  very 
small  minority,  which  have  placed  themselves  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  law,  by  taking  up  arms  and  making  raids,  not  only 
upon  the  property  of  the  Spanish  government,  but  also  upon 
the  property  of  peaceful  citizens?  How  can  the  United  States 
consistently,  with  her  loast  of  being  in  the  vanguard  of  civili- 
zation, go  out  of  her  way  to  give  moral  aid  and  support  to  a 
few  scattered  guerrilla  bands  that  are  distuibing  the  peace  of 
a  friendly  nation,  burning  plantations,  destroying  railroads, 
telegraphs  and  bridges,  and  using  dynf  mite  with  the  relentless 
fury  of  anarchists?     How  low  must  these  hold  the  dignity 
of  our  nation    who   urge  Congress  and  the  government   to 
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take  Bides  with  such  desperadoes,   and   recogDize  them  m 
respectable  and  civilized  belligerents  I 

CUBAN   TAXATION. 

The  assertion  that  the  present  rebellion  is  dae  to  the  in- 
tolerable oppression  of  the  Cubans  by  Spain  in  burdensome 
taxation  is  disproved  by  the  character  of  those  in  arms.  Does 
any  intelligent  pereon  imagine  that  those  bandits  and  mulattoes 
are  tax-payera  ?  And  their  agents,  friends  and  sympathizers 
in  the  United  States,  are  they  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
taxes  in  Cuba  ?  No ;  the  taxes  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  rebellion,  nor  are  the  taxes  in  Cuba  so  high  as  to 
excite  anybody's  indignation. 

They  can  certainly  be  made  to  appear  very  high  by  jug- 
gling with  the  figures,  as  the  malicious  correspondent  of  a 
prominent  New  York  paper  has  done  in  a  letter  from  Ilavana, 
wherein  he  states  that  the  annual  taxation  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba  amounts  to  $93,400,000  ;  and  in  order  to  make  it  reach 
this  sum  he  proceeds  to  doctor  the  items  and  the  figures  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner. 

As  many  persons,  not  having  any  means  of  verifying  this 
statement,  may  have  given  it  credence,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
expose  here  the  methods  by  which  the  public  is  willfully 
misled.  There  are  very  few,  among  those  who  declaim  against 
the  burdens  imposed  by  Spain  on  Cuban  tax-payers,  who  take 
the  trouble  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  amount  of  taxation 
ill  Cuba, 

GOVERNMENT    ESTIMATES. 

We  have  before  us  the  official  text  of  the  budgets  for  the 
Island  of  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year  1895-6,  and  we  can,  there- 
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fore,  Bupply  the  figures.    The  total  expenditures  are  estimated 
at;$26,0d5,244.19,  divided  as  follows: 

General  expenses $12,578,885  60 

Department  of  Justice 995,698  51 

War  Department 5,«96,740  78 

Treasury  Department 762,125  00 

Navy  Department 1,055,186  13 

Department  of  the  Interior 4,086,088  22 

Public  Works 771,125  00 

$26,095,244  19 


The  total  revenues  of  the  Island  are  estimated  at 
$34,755,759,87)4,  although  they  actually  yield  no  more  than 
$22,000,000.    The  different  sources  of  revenue  are  as  follows : 

PiRECT  Taxes  and  Imposts — 

•  Including  all  taxes  on  real-estate, 
mining,  industries,  excise,  inher- 
itances, etc $7,049,500  00 

Indirect  Taxes— 

Custom-House  revenue 1 1,890,000  00 

Revenue  stamps  taxes 2,174,659  87 >i 

Lottery  revenues 8,104,000  00 

Public  lands  and  properties 399,000  00 

Contingent  revenue, 188,600  00 

$24,75^.759  87>i 

To  the  student  of  economics  these  will  not  appear  as  very 
oppressive  taxes,  considering  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba.  Indeed,  it  will  surprise  many  who  know  the 
value  of  its  extensive  sugar  and  tobacco  plantations,  with  an 
annual  production  of  nearly  $100,000,000,  to  learn  that  the 
total  revenue  derived  from  the  taxes  on  rural  properties 
amounts  to  only  $316,000. 
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VI. 


THE   GOMHEBCIAL   STANDPOINT. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  people  of  Cuba  do  not  want 
the  independence  of  the  Island,  and  now  I  will  demonstrate 
that  Cuban  independence,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
would  not  be  advantageous  to  the  United  States. 

Of  all  the  countries  south  of  us,  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
are  foremost  in  business  relations  with  the  United  States.  Our 
trade  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  is  larger  by  far  than  any  we 
have  with  either  Mexico,  Central  America,  or  some  of  the  re- 
publics of  South  America,  and  even  Canada  does  (not  make  a 
better  showing  than  the  Spanish  Antilles,  if  we  take  \he  per 
capita  rate  of  importations  from  the  United  States. 

Figures  are  uncontrovertible  arguments,  and  they  clearly 
show  that  the  fiscal  laws  of  Spain  are  not  so  oppressive  as  to 
obstruct  the  commerce  between  her  two  islands  and  their  best 
and  principal  market,  that  of  the  United  States.  Besides,  I 
might  quote  some  diplomatic  correspondence  in  evidence  of 
Spain's  constant  readiness  and  desire  tor  negotiating  commer- 
cial treaties  with  the  United  States,  in  lieu  of  the  many-times 
renewed,  extended,  hut  unsatisfactory  rnodvs  vive^idi, 

COMPABATrVE   TRADE-BTATISIICS. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  "U.  S.  Treasury -De- 
partment Eeport  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation,"  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  show  the  importance  of  our 
commerce  with  the  Spanish  islands : 
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U.  S.  IMPORTS.  U.  S.  EXPORTS. 

Cuba $78,706,506  $34,167,698 

Porto  Rico 4.008.623  2,510,607 


$82,715,129  $26,668,805 

Now  let  TLB  compare  these  figures  witb  the  following,  re- 
ferring to  onr  trade  with  the  other  West  Indies  islands : 


U.  S.  IMPORTS  U.  S.  EXPORTS 

British  West  Indies. . .  .$16,028,592  $8,044,846 

French  West  Indies.    . .            8.840  1,818,955 

Santo  Domingo 2,868,620  1.448.479 

Hayti 786.021  5,472.040 

$19,141,573  $16,779,820 


Mexico,  notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  our  territory 
and  its  I'ailroad  communications  with  the  United  States— and 
the  fact  that  its  population  is  seven  or  eight  times  larger  than 
that  of  Cuba — only  makes  the  following  array,  under  the 
same  columns : 

U.  S.  IMPORTS.  U.  S.  EXPORTS. 

Mexico $33,555,099  $19,568,634 

Altogether  the  five  republics  of  Central  America  buy  in 
the  United  States  only  one-fifth  of  the  amount  bought  by 
Cnba  and  Porto  Eico,  according  to  the  following  oflSeial  stat- 
istics. 

U.  S.  IMPORTS.  U.  S.  EXPORTS. 

Costa^Rica $2,309,558  $1,210,740 

Guatemala' 2,554.578  1.763.862 

Honduras 684,912  471.695 

Nicaragua 1,398,867  937.859 

Salvador 1.355,730  1,138.430 

$  8,603,675  $  5,533,086 
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Let  ufi  DOW  look  at  the  figareB  relatiug  to  South  America : 

Venezuela  sells  us  $3,625,118  and  buys  $4,207,661.  Col- 
ombia  sends  us  $3,571,918  and  buys  $3,155,777.  All  Central 
America,  Mexico,  Colombia  and  Venezuela  combined,  Spanish- 
speaJ^ing  countries  not  under  Spanish  rule, — are  hardly  ahead 
of  Cuba  and  Port  Rico. 

Brazil,  with  a  population  oi  nearly  10,000,000  and  which 
is  considered  as  a  good  field  for  our  expoi*ts,  only  buys  $12, 
38^,124,  and  the  rest  of  South  America,  comprising  the  Argen- 
tine R3public,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and 
Yenezaela  are  customers  of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of 
merely  $17,768,666 — almost  ten  millions  less  than  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico. 

Tne  two  islands  under  Spanish  rule,  according  to  official 
trade-statistics  are,  indeed,  very  profitable  neighbors  for  the 
United  States.  Does  any  one  imagine  that  they  would  do  as 
well  if  they  were  free  and  independent  republics? 'Any  one 
who  knows  the  constituent  parts  of  their  population  must  needs 
be  convinced  that,  if  left  to  govern  themselves,  those  two 
islands  would  soon  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Santo  Domingi> 
and  Hayti. 

I5(BVITABLE   CALAMITIES    WOULD    FOLLOW. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  independence  of  Cuba, 
would  b3  to  drive  away  the  valuable  Spanish  element  who  now 
contribute  so  considerably  to  the  wealth  and  the  intelligent 
developmant  of  the  Island.  Tiie  exodus  of  that  element  would 
carry  with  it  the  wives  and  children,  who  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  white  native  population,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  blacks  would  then  predominate  and  rule  the 
Island. 
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No  matter  how  jou  may  turn  or  twist  things,  this  would 
be  the  inevitable  resnit  of  Cuban  independence.  It  would 
leave  at  our  doors  a  very  quarrelsome  and  disturbing  element, 
which  would  suddenly  but  surely  cease  to  be  a  profitable 
factor  in  our  foreign  trade.  If  American  producers  and  manu. 
facturers  knew  the  true  condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  they 
would  strenuously  oppose  any  attempt  at  freeing  the  Island 
from  Spanish  rule. 

ANNEXATION   OUT   OF   THE    QUESTION. 

No  one,  of  impartial  and  sound  mind,  will  contend  that 
the  acquisition  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  at  the  present  time, 
wonld  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  United  States.  I  will  not 
enter  into  the  merit  of  this  proposition  ;  I  will  simply  dismiss 
it  with  the  statement  that  the  United  States  are  not  anxious  to 
swallow  a  pill,  even  sugar-coated,  but  unassimilable  to  its 
political  pharmacopse.  Cuba  is  too  thoroughly  Spanish  to  be 
Americanized  at  short  notice,  and  become  a  good  and  peaceful 
member  in  the  family  of  American  States. 

Besides,  Spain  does  not  seem  willing  to  relinquish  the 
Island,  nor  do  the  Cubans  themselves  wish  to  become  part  of 
a  country,  so  dissimilar  in  every  respect  to  their  own. 
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VII. 


CHARACTER   OF   THE   INSURRECTION. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  draw  a  crowd  together  and 
make  them  cheer  enthusiastically  for  something  which  they 
know  nothing  about.  Such  has  been  the  case  of  late  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  United  States  in  regard,  to  the  Cuban  insur- 
gents. Many  who  have  passed  resolutions  of  sympathy  with 
the  rebels,  and  have  even  signed  petitions  urging  the 
Government  to  recognize  them  as  belligerents,  would  be 
ashamed  to  own  that  they  had  done  so  if  they  knew  who  those 
rebels  are  and  what  atrocities  they  are  committing.  These 
sympathizers  have  been  misled  by  the  Cuban  refugees,  and 
their  mouth-piece  in  the  American  press,  into  believing  that 
the  rebels  are  Cuban  patriots,  oppressed  and  tax-ridden  and 
deprived  of  every  liberty ;  who  have  raised  the  banner  of  inde- 
pendence  and  are  followed  by  the  whole  population  of  the 
Island  in  their  revolt  against  Spanish  tyranny. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  insur- 
gents is  composed  of  ignorant  negroes  and  mulattoes  who  were 
left  without  employment  at  the  end  of  the  grinding  season, 
and  who  were  easily  led  into  the  rebellion  by  chiefs  of  their 
own  race  and  ilk.     Now  let  us  see  who  these  chiefs  are. 

MAXIMO   GOMEZ. 

Maximo  Gomez  calls  himself  the  general-in-chief  of  the 
patriots.  Is  he  a  noted  statesman  or  politician  ?  Is  he  a  finan- 
cier or  a  merchant?     Has  he  any  interests  in  Cuba ?     No ;  he 
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is  a  forei^er^  a  native  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  to  judge  by  his 
acts,  an  adventurer.  He  fonght  on  the  side  of  the  Cubans  in 
the  rebellion  of  1868-1878,  while  a  few  years  before  he  had 
fought  on  the  side  of  Spain  in  the  war  against  Santo  Domingo, 
his  own  country.  According  to  an  agreement  made  between 
him  and  General  Martinez  Campos,  Gomez  received  from  the 
latter  a  sum  of  money  and  left  the  Island. 

But,  to  show  to  all  the  world  how  little  the  cause  of  the 
rebellion  concerned  him,  in  1878,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  he  published  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  a  phamphlet  in  which 
he  adduced  arguments  to  prove  that  Cuba  could  not  be  free. 
This  is  the  man  who  has  kindled  war  anew  in  Cuba,  raising  the 
cry  of  independence. 

ANTONIO   MACEO. 

The  right  hand  of  Maximo  Gomez  is  Antonio  Maceo. 
He  is  an  illiterate  mulatto,  and  the  men  whom  he  has  drawn 
into  this  unhappy  conflict  are  colored  men.  Maceo  has  never 
figured  as  a  public  man.  Before  becoming  a  liberator  he  was 
a  common  muleteer.  Of  a  daring  spirit,  he  exercises,  not- 
withstanding his  low  origin,  considerable  influence  over  the 
negroes  of  Gnantdnamo;  but  he  is  a  cipher  on  the  wrong 
side  in  the  productive  forces  of  the  country ;  he  is  engaged  in 
the  present  struggle  because  he  has  a  passion  for  war,  and 
the  whites  of  the  party  regard  him  with  disfavor. 

DIONISIO   OIL. 

Another  rebel  leader,  Dionisio  Gil,  is,  like  Gomez,  a  na- 
tive of  Santo  Domingo;  he  has  never  flgnred  in  any  way  in 
Cuba ;  nor,  as  far  as  is  known,  has  he  any  interests  in  the 
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Island  ;  and  he  may  therefore  be  placed  in  the  category  of  ad> 
venturers.  If  it  is  not  self-interest  that  has  launched  him  into 
war  it  is  certainly  not  patriotism,  for  he  is  a  native  of  another 
country  and  a  stranger  in  Cnba. 


THK    DYNAMITKR   ROLOFF. 

Carlos  Koloff,  the  most  inhuman  and  ferocious  of  the  rebel 
leaders,  is  also  a  foreigner.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  Cuba 
but  he  never  attained  any  prominence  there.  He  has  fought 
in  other  wars,  and  everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
is  a  man  who  is  fond  of  adventure  and  who  has  no  love  for  any 
country.  He  was  bom  in  Poland  and  he  is  a  Jew ;  and  by 
his  acts  proves  to  be  a  nihilist^and  a  dynamiter. 


OTHRB   BANDrr  CHIEFS. 

These  are  the  principal  leaders  of  the  present  insurrection  ; 
bat  side  by  side  with  them,  and  enjoying  all  their  confidence, 
figure  a  number  of  bandits,  each  of  whom  is  the  leader  of  a 
guerrilla  band.  Their  principal  exploits  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  insurrection,  consisted  in  kidnapping  individuals 
and  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  property  of  others. 
Their  names  are:  Mirabal,  Matag^,  Kegino  Alfonso,  and 
Mir6 ;  the  last  named  is  a  criminal  who  is  a  fugitive  from 
justice.  Such  are  the  men  who  figure  in  the  "patriot"  party; 
and  as  their  history  is  known  to  the  Cuban  people,  their  names 
naturally  lend  no  moral  support  whatever,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
cast  a  great  discredit  on  the  cause  of  "  Free  Cuba."  No  causes 
were  it  even  a  just  one,  could  triumph  with  the  support  of 
men  who  are  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law. 
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NEOBOBS   AND   FOREIGNERS. 

Othere  of  the  guerrilla  chiefs  are  negroes.  Only  one  of 
the  leaders  is  known  to  be  a  man  of  means  — Masso,  a  white 
man,  but  without  any  political  inflnenee  oatside  his  own  dis- 
trict. Others  of  the  leaders,  previous  to  the  breaking  of  the 
insurrection,  lived  outside  of  Cuba,  and  are  citizens  of  other 
countries;  they  have  tlierefore  an  adopted  country  which  is 
not  Cuba,  and  their  presence  in  the  Island  now  may  logically 
be  attributed  to  unworthy  motives,  to  conceal  which  they  in- 
voke the  names  of  patriotism  and  liberty. 

These  are  incontrovertible  facts  and  cannot  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  of  thinking  men  in  other  countries  where  public 
opinion  has  been  misled  by  false  reports  as  to  the  real  character 
of  the  rebellion.  If  the  movement  was  of  a  patriotic  character, 
with  noble  and  lofty  aims,  assuredly  the  leaders  would  not  be 
foreigners  but  natives  of  the  country,  who  would  shed  their 
blood  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  They 
would  not  make  common  cause  with  bandits;  for  no  party 
who  aspires  to  govern  a  country  would  accept  the  aid  of  out- 
laws, for  this  would  be  attacking  an  honorable  principle  at  its 
very  foundation. 

RUm   AND   DESTBUCnON. 

But  acts  speak  louder  than  words.  It  is  now  publicly 
known  that  the  rebels  are  burning,  day  after  day,  villages 
plantations,  and  private  houses.  This  being  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  civilized  warfare,  is  it  not  natural  for  the  impartial 
observer  to  ask  himself  to  what  purpose  this  wanton  destruction 
of  private  property  will  serve  ?    If  the  owners  of  the  desti'oyed 
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property  sympathize  with  the  revolution,  does  anyone  snppose 
that  their  possessions,  doubtlessly  the  product  of  a  life-time  of 
labor,  would  be  burned ?  No;  these  planters  ai-e  ruined  because 
they  are  loyal  to  Spain ;  because  the  welfare  of  Cuba,  whose  re- 
sources they  are  developing  by  their  intelligence  and  their 
honorable  labor,  is  dear  to  thenu  To  the  villages  the  rebels 
apply  the  incendiary  torch  because  their  inhabitants  are  loyal 
to  Spain,  and  do  not  want  to  be  freed  by  force. 

Modern  civilization  condemns  acts  of  savagery,  and  such 
rare  the  acts  of  the  rebel  leadere— acts  against  which  the 
immense  majority  of  the  Cuban  people,  who  remain  loyal  to 
JSpain,  protest. 


SHOULD    AMERICANS   SYMPATHIZE? 


Such  are  the  men  on  whose  behalf  the  sympathies  of  law- 
abiding  Americans  are  being  solicited.  We  are  told  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  help  those  men,  with  heart  and  hand,  to  obtain 
possession  of  that  rich  island ;  in  other  words,  that  we  should 
be  their  accomplices  in  a  robbery.  They  want  to  supplant 
Spain  ;  they  want  to  sweep  the  Spanish  army  from  the  Island ; 
they  want  to  drive  the  Spanish  navy  from  Cuban  waters;  they 
want  to  rule  over  the  people  who  are  in  possession  of  the 
cities,  the  towns,  the  villages,  the  farms,  the  tobacco  fields, 
the  sugar  plantations,  the  mills,  the  factories,  the  mines,  the 
stores,  the  railroads,  the  steamers  and  the  docks  of  Cuba,  and 
as  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  this  alone,  they  ask  us  to 
help  them  to  do  it. 

They  ask  our  sympathy  and  our  moral  support.  Why 
must  they  come  so  far  for  sympathy  and  support  ?  Why  is  it 
that  they  cannot  enlist  the  sympathies  or  the  support  of  the 
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rest  of  the  Cuban  population  ?  Wbj  is  it  that  not  a  single 
citj,  not  a  town,  not  a  village  in  the  whole  Island  has  raised 
the  rebel  flag?  Why  is  it  that  not  a  single  corporation  or 
institution  in  the  whole  Island  has  prononnced  in  their  favor  ^ 
It  is  simply  because  their  character  and  aims  are  too  well 
known  there  to  deserve  any  sympathy  or  aid.  They  must  seek 
these  where  their  past  lives  ara  not  known,  where  their  names  \ 
are  held  up  by  the  press  as  those  of  patriots,  and  where  their 
criroes  and  atrocities  are  represented  as  heroic  deeds.  This  is 
why  they  appeal  to  the  United  States  for  recognition  as  belli- 
gerents. 
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VIII. 


REOOGNITION   OF   BELLIOERENCY. 


Belligerents,  forsooth!  How  little  this  term  is  under- 
derstood,  and  how  greatly  it  is  abused !  Keeognition  of  I'ebels 
against  a  friendly  nation  is  not  a  question  of  sentiment,  but  a 
question  of  international  principle  and  law.  There  must  exist, 
not  a  theory,  but  a  condition,  in  order  to  deserve  recognition 
by  a  great  civilized  power. 

Wheaton,  in  his  Elements  of  International  Law^  lays 
down  this  rule  as  regards  the  conduct  of  foreign  States  towards 
another  nation  involved  in  civil  war: 

"  Until  the  revolution  is  consummated,  whilst  the  civil  war  involving 
a  contest  for  the  government  continues,  other  States  may  remain  indif- 
ferent spectators  of  the  controversy,  still  continuing  to  treat  the  ancient 
government  as  soverign,  and  the  government  de  facto  as  a  society  entitled 
to  the  rights  of  war  against  its  enemy ;  or  may  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
party  which  they  believe  to  have  justice  on  its  side.  In  the  first  case,  the 
foreign  State  fulfills  all  its  obligations  under  the  law  of  nations;  and 
neither  party  has  any  right  to  complain,  provided  it  maintains  an  impar- 
tial neutrality.  In  the  latter,  it  becomes,  of  course,  the  enemy  of  the  party 
against  whom  it  declares  itself,  and  the  ally  of  the  other ;  and  as  the  posi- 
tive law  of  nations  makes  no  distinction,  in  this  respect,  between  a  just 
and  an  unjust  war,  the  intervening  State  becomes  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  war  against  the  opposite  party." 

Mr.  R.  H.  Dana,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  Wheaton's 
Elements  of  International  Law^  quoted  above,  says : 

"  The  occasion  for  the  accordance  of  belligerent  rights  arises  when  a 
civil  conflict  exists  within  a  foreign  State.  The  reason  which  requires 
and  can  alone  justify  this  step  by  thfc  government  of  another  country,  is 
that  its  own  rights  and  interests  are  so  far  affected  as  to  require  a  defi' 
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niiion  of  its  own  relations  to  the  parties.  Where  a  parent  government 
is  seeking  to  subdue  an  insurrection*  and  the  insurgents  claim  a  political 
nationality  and  belligerent  rights  which  the  parent  government  does  not 
concede,  a  recognition  by  a  foreign  State  of  full  belligerent  rights,  if  not 
justified  by  necessity,  is  a  gratuitous  demonstration  of  moral  support 
to  the  rebellion,  and  of  censure  upon  the  parent  government,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Recognition  is  of  a  fact.  The  tests  to  determine  the  question  are  serious 
and  far  more  decisive  where  there  is  maritime  war  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  foreigners.  Among  the  tests,  are  the  existence  of  a  de  facto 
political  organization  of  the  insurgents,  sufficient  in  character,  popula- 
Hon  and  resources,  to  constitute  it,  if  left  to  itself,  a  State  among  the 
nations,  reasonably  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  State;  the 
actual  employment  of  militar)'  forces  on  each  side,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  customs  of  war  ;  and  at  sea,  employment  by  the  in- 
surgents  of  commissioned  cruisers  and  the  exercise  by  the  parent  govern- 
ment of  the  rights  of  blockade  of  insurgent  ports  against  neutral  com- 
merce, and  of  stopping  and  searching  neutral  vessels  at  sea.  If  all  these 
elements  exist,  the  condition  of  things  is  undoubtedly  war. 

"  As  to  the  relation  of  the  foreign  State  to  the  contest,  if  it  is  solely 
on  land,  and  if  the  foreign  State  is  not  contiguous,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  call  for  the  recognition.  If  the  foreign  State  recognizes  belligerency 
in  the  insurgents,  it  releases  the  parent  State  from  responsibility  for  what- 
ever may  be  done  by  the  insurgents,  or  not  done  by  the  parent  State 
where  the  insurgent  power  extends." 


BKOOGNITION   OF   THE   SOUTH EBN    CONFEDERACY. 

The  United  States  had  some  experience  in  this  line, 
daring  the  war  of  secession.  American  statesmen  had  some- 
thing to  saj  in  regard  to  the  recognition  of  Confederate  rebels 
by  foreign  powers,  and  they  said  it  forcibly. 

We  will  append  here  a  few  utterances  which  we  find  in 
diplomatic  correspondence,  by  way  of  illustration : 

We    insist  that  a  nation  that  recognizes  a  revolu- 
tionary State,  with  a  view  to  its  effecting  its  sovereignty 

AND  independence,  COMMITS  A  GREAT  WRONG  AGAINST  THE  NA- 
TION WHOSE  INTEGRITY  IS  THUS  INVADED,  AND  MAKES  ITSELF 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  A  JUST  AND  AMPLE  REDRESS.  *  *  *  To  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  a  new  State,  and  so  favor,  possibly  determine, 
its  admission  into  the  family  of  nations,  is  the  highest  possible  exercise  of 
sovereign  power,  because  it  affects  in  any  case  the  welfare  of  two  na- 
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lions,  and  often  the  peace  of  the  world. — (William  H.  Seward  to  Chas. 
Francis  Adams.  April  10th,  1861.) 

As  to  the  recognition  of  the  so-called  Southern  Confederacy,  it  is  not 
to  be  made  a  subject  of  technical  definition.  A  concession  of  belligerent 
rights  is  liable  to  be  construed  as  a  recognition  of  them.  No  one  of  these 
proceedings  will  pass  unquestioned  by  the  United  States  in  this  case. 

Hitherto,  recognition  has  been  moved  only  on  the  assumption  that 
the  so-called  Confederate  States  are  de  facto  a  self-sustaining  power. 
Now,  after  long  forbearance,  designed  to  sooth  discontent  and  avert  the 
need  of  civil  war,  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  have 
been  put  in  motion  to  repress  insurrection.  The  true  character  of  the 
pretended  new  State  is  at  once  revealed.  It  is  seen  to  be  a  power  exist- 
ing in  pronunciamento  only.  It  has  never  won  a  field.  It  has  obtained 
no  forts  that Vere  not  virtually  betrayed  into  its  hands  or  seized  in  breach 
of  trust.  It  commands  not  a  single  port  on  the  coast  nor  any  highway 
out  from  its  pretended  capital  by  land.  Under  these  circumstances 
Great  Britain  is  called  upon  to  intervene  and  give  it  body  and  indepen- 
dence by  resisting  our  measures  of  suppression.  British  recognition 
would  be  British  intervention,  to  create  within  our  territory  a  hostile  State 
by  overthrowing  this  republic  itself. — (William  H.  Seward  to  Chas.  Fran- 
cis Adams»  May  2ist,  i86i). 

What  is  now  seen  in  this  country  is  the  occurrence,  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar, but  frequent  in  all  countries,  more  frequent  even  in  Great  Britain 
than  here,  of  an  armed  insurrection  engaged  in  attempting  to  overthrow 
the  regularly  constituted  and  established  government.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  employment  of  force  by  the  government  to  suppress  the  in- 
surrection, as  every  other  government  necessarily  employs  force  in  such 
cases.  But  these  incidents  by  no  means  constitute  a  state  of  war  impair- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  government,  creating  belligerent  sections,  and 
entitling  foreign  States  to  intervene  or  to  act  as  neutrals  between  them 
or  in  any  other  way  to  cast  off  their  lawful  obligations  to  the  nation  thus 
for  the  moment  disturbed.  Any  other  principle  than  this  would  be  to  re- 
solve government  everywhere  into  a  thing  of  accident  and  caprice,  and 
ultimately  all  human  society  into  a  state  of  perpetual  war. — (William  H. 
Seward  to  Chas.  Francis  Adams,  June  19th,  1861). 


OUR    DIPLOMACY   TOWARDS    SPAIN. 

Even  the  argunients  brought  bj  our  own  statesmeu  before 
the  government  of  Spain,  to  prevent  its  recognition  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  might  fitly  apply  to  the  Cuban  rebel- 
lion.    Mr.  Perry,  our  Charg6  d'AflFaires  at  Madrid,  explaining 
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the  interview  he  had  with  the  Minister  of  State,  sefior  Galde- 
ron  Collantes,  writes  as  follows : 

Secession  was  filibustering  struck  in.  I  explained  that,  unhappily,  a 
class  at  the  south  called  by  the  slave  owners  "mean  whites"  were  quite 
ready  to  follow  their  lead,  and  were  a  terrible  instrument  in  their  hands. 
Their  own  ignorance,  their  dependence  upon  the  richer  class,  and  their 
contact  with  the  blacks  had  gradually  reduced  them,  intellectually  and 
morally,  to  a  point  of  which,  perhaps,  there  were  few  exceptions  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  They  were  as  reckless  of  danger  as  they  were  of 
right,  as  ready  to  embark  for  the  fever  lakes  of  Central  America  as  for 
the  sug^r  fields  of  Cuba,  or  the  wilds  of  Kansas,  or  a  campaign  against 
the  government  of  their  country. 

This  was  good  material  for  a  rebel  soldiery ;  and  under  the  more  in- 
telligent lead  of  the  slave  owners  this  revolt  was  undoubtedly  serious  and 
would  cost  blood.  But  the  result  was  not  doubtful.  The  disparity  of 
force  and  resources  on  the  part  of  the  government  was  too  overbalancing 
to  leave  the  rebels  a  chance  of  long  prolonging  the  struggle. 

Happily,  between  the  ambitious  class  of  slave  owners  and  the  so- 
called  "  mean  whites,"  their  instruments,  there  was  a  middle  class  in  the 
south,  more  numerous  than  the  two  together,  loyal  to  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution.  These  loyal  citizens  were  now  held  in  a  state  of  duress  by 
the  violence  and  intimidation  employed  by  the  slave  owners  and  their  in- 
struments. His  Excellency  would  have  noticed  that  from  the  beginning 
to  this  day  the  rebels  had  not  obtained  the  sanction  of  a  popular  vote  to 
any  of  their  high  acts.— '(Horatio  J.  Perry  to  W.  H  Seward,  Madrid,  June 
18,  1861.) 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF   SPAIN. 


The  representations  made  by  onr  diplomatic  agent  were 
well  heeded  by  the  Spanish  Government,  as  he  wrote  further : 

The  Minister  of  State  not  only  renewed  to  me  the  assurance  given  to 
Mr.  Preston,  but  amplified  it,  stating  absolutely  that  if  any  commissioners 
or  other  negotiators  should  appear  in  behalf  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
States,  the  government  would  not  see  them  nor  recognize  them  in  any 
capacity ;  that  Spain  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rebel  party  in  the 
United  States  in  any  sense. 

I  might  write  this  to  my  government,  and  say  besides  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's first  Secretary  of  State  had  promised  me  that  within  a  few  days,  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  declared,  a  decree  would  be  issued  by  this  govern- 
ment prohibiting  all  Spaniards  from  taking  service  on  either  side,  and 
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ordering  all  the  subjects  of  Spain  to  maintain  complete  neutrality  in  the 
contest  now  begun  in  the  United  States ;  that  she  would  prohibit  the 
entrance  of  southern  privateers  into  any  of  her  ports,  peninsular  and  col- 
onial, and  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  any  supplies  to  the  rebels,  whether 
arms,  provisions,  coals,  ships*  or  any  other  merchandise  which  might  aid 
in  their  revolt  against  the  government  of  the  Union.  Armed  shipsr  with 
their  prizes  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  her  ports.  Spanish  subjects 
would  be  forbidden  to  accept  any  letter  of  marque  or  other  such  docu- 
ment, or  serve  on  board  of  any  privateer ;  and  no  fitting  out  of  vessels 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  hostilities  against  the  United  States 
could  be  permitted,  but  impeded  with  vigor  and  seventy. 

The  royal  decree,  issued  shortly  afterward,  contained  the 
following  preamble : 

Taking  into  consideration  the  relations  which  exist  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  desirability  that  the  reciprocal 
sentiments  of  good  intelligence  should  not  be  changed  by  reason  of  the 
grave  events  which  have  taken  place  in  that  republic.  I  have  resolved  to 
maintain  the  most  strict  neutrality  in  the  contest  begun  between  the 
federal  States  of  the  Union  and  the  States  confederated  at  the  south. 

The  decree,  containing  several  provisions  to  maintain 
strict  neutrality,  was  acknowledged  to  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  goverament  at  Washington. 


QEN.  GRANT    AND   THE   CUBAN    INSURRECTION. 


But  we  have  still  another  authority  and  a  state  document 
bearing  directly  upon  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  and  its  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States,  to  show  that  such  a  measure  at  the 
present  time  would  be  wholly  un justiiiable  and  antagonistic  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

In  the  annual  message  of  President  Grant  to  Congress, 
in  1875,  when  a  former  insurrection  in*  Cuba  had  been  in 
existence  for  seven  years,  the  whole  subject  of  recognition, 
both  of  belligerency  and  independence,  and  of  intervention  or 
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mediation,  was  carefully  considered  and  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs,  which  make,  just  now,  very  interesting 
reading,^voicing,  as^theyj'do,  the  opinion  of  one  of  onr  most 
eminent  statesmen,  and  an  acknowledged  high  military  an- 
thority  on  the  subject. 

The  past  year  has  furnished  no  evidence  of  an  approaching  termina- 
tion of  the  ruinous  conflict  which  has  been  raging  for  seven  years  in  the 
neighboring  Island  of  Cuba.  The  same  disregard  of  the  laws  of  civilized 
warfare  and  of  the  just  demands  of.  humanity  which  has  heretofore  called 
forth  expressions  of  condemnation  from  the  nations  of  Christendom  has 
continued  to  blacken  the  sad  scene.  Desolation,  ruin,  and  pillage  are 
pervading  the  rich  fields  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  regions 
of  the  earth,  and  the  incendiaries'  torch,  firing  plantations  and  valuable 
factories  and  buildings,  is  the  agent  marking  the  alternate  advance  or 
retreat  of  contending  parties. 

The  protracted  continuance  of  this^strife  seriously  affects  the  inter- 
ests of  all  commercial  nations,  but  those  of  the  United  States  more  than 
others,  by  reason  of  close  proximity,  its  larger  trade  and  intercourse  with 
Cuba,  and  the  frequent  and  intimate  personal  and  social  relations  which 
have  grown  up  between  its  citizens  and  those  of  the  Island.  Moreover, 
the  property  of  our  citizens  in  Cuba  is  large,  and  is  rendered  insecure  and 
depreciated  in  value  and  in  capacity  of  production  by  the  continuance  of 
the  strife  and  the  unnatural  mode  of  its  conduct.  The  same  is  true,  dif- 
fering only  in  degree,  with  respect  to  the  interests  and  people  of  other 
nations ;  and  the  absence  of  any  reasonable  assurance  of  a  near  termina- 
tion of  the  conflict  must,  of  necessity,  soon  compel  the  States  thus  suffer- 
ing to  consider  what  the  interests  of  their  own  people  and  their  duty 
toward  themselves  may  demand. 

I  have  hoped  that  Spain  would  be  enabled  to  establish  peace  in  her 
colony,  to  afford  security  to  the  property  and  the  interests  of  our  citizens, 
and  allow  legitimate  scope  to  trade  and  commerce  and  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  Island.  Because  of  this  hope,  and  from  an  extreme  reluc- 
tance to  interfere  in  the  most  remote  manner  in  the  affairs  of  another  and 
friendly  nation,  especially  of  one  whose  sympathy  and  friendship  in  the 
struggling  infancy  of  our  own  existence  must  ever  be  remembered  with 
gratitude^  I  have  patiently  and  anxiously  waited  the  progress  of  events. 
Our  own  civil  conflict  is  too  recent  for  us  not  to  consider  the  difficulties 
which  surround  a  government  distracted  by  a  dynastic  rebellion  at  home, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  has  to  cope  with  a  separate  insurrection  in  a  dis- 
tant colony.  But  whatever  causes  may  have  produced  the  situation 
which  so  grievously  affects  our  interests,  it  exists,  with  all  its  attendant 
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evils  operating  directly  upon  this  country  and  its  people.  Thus  far  all 
the  efforts  of  Spain  have  proved  abortive,  and  time  has  marked  no  im- 
provement in  the  situation.  The  armed  bands  of  either  side  now  occupy 
nearly  the  same  ground  as  in  the  past,  with  the  difference,  from  time  to 
time,  of  more  lives  sacrificed,  more  property  destroyed,  and  wider  extents 
of  fertile  and  productive  fields  and  more  and  more  valuable  property  con- 
stantly sacrificed  to  the  incendiaries'  torch. 

In  contests  of  this  nature,  where  a  considerable  body  of  people,  who 
have  attempted  to  free  themselves  of  the  control  of  the  superior  govern- 
ment, have  reached  such  a  point  in  occupation  of  territory,  in  power,  and 
in  general  organization  as  to  constitute  in  fact  a  body  politic,  having  a 
government  in  substance  as  well  as  in  name^  possessed  of  the  elements  of 
stability,  and  equipped  with  the  machinery  for  the  administration  of 
internal  policy  and  the  execution  of  its  laws,  prepared  and  able  to  admin- 
ister justice  at  home,  as  well  as  its  dealings  with  other  powers,  it  is 
within  the  province  of  those  other  powers  to  recognize  its  existence  as  a 
new  and  independent  nation.  In  such  cases  other  nations  simply  deal 
with  an  actually  existing  condition  of  things,  and  recognize  as  one  of  the 
powers  of  the  earth  that  body  politic  which,  possessing  the  necessary 
elements,  has,  in  fact,  become  a  new  power.  In  a  word,  the  creation  of 
a  new  State  is  a  fact. 

To  establish  the  condition  of  things  essential  to  the  recognition  of 
this  fact,  there  niust  be  a  people  occupying  a  known  territory,  united 
under  some  known  and  defined  form  of  government,  acknowledged  by 
those  subject  thereto,  in  which  the  functions  of  government  are  adminis- 
tered by  usual  methods,  competent  to  mete  out  justice  to  citizens  and 
strangers,  to  afford  remedies  for  public  and  private  wrongs,  and  able  to 
assume  the  correlative  international  obligations,  and  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  corresponding  international  duties  resulting  from  its  acquisition 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  A  power  should  exist  complete  in  its  organ- 
ization, ready  to  take  and  able  to  maintain  its  place '  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

While  conscious  that  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  has  shown  a  strength 
and  endurance  which  make  it  at  least  doubtful  whether  it  be  in  the  power 
of  Spain  to  subdue  it,  it  seems  unquestiohable  that  no  such  civil  organ- 
ization exists  which  may  be  recognized  as  an  independent  government 
capable  of  performing  its  international  obligations  and  entitled  to  be  • 
treated  as  one  of  the  powers  of  the  earth.  A  recognition  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  facts,  and  would  compel 
the  power  granting  it  soon  to  support  by  force  the  government  to  which 
it  had  really  g^ven  its  only  claim  of  existence.  In  my  judgment,  the 
United  States  should  adhere  to  the  policy  and  the  principles  which  have 
heretofore  been  its  sure  and  safe  guides  in  like  contests  between  revolted 
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colonies  and  their  mother  country,  and,  acting  only  upon^^the  clearest 
evidence,  should  avoid  any  possibility  of  suspicion  or  of  innputation. 

A  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba  being,  in  my  opinion,  im- 
practicable and  indefensible,  the  question  which  next  presents  itself  is 
that  of  the  recognition  of  belligerent  rights  in  the  parties  to  the  contest. 

In  a  former  message  to  Congress  I  had  occasion  to  consider  this 
question,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  conflict  in  Cuba,  dreadful 
and  devastating  as  were  its  incidents,  did  not  rise  to  the  fearful  dignity  of 
war.  Regarding  it  now,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  I  am  unable  to  see  that 
any  notable  success,  or  any  marked  or  real  advance  on  the  part  of  the 
insurgents,  has  essentially  changed  the  character  of  the  contest.  It  has 
acquired  greater  age,  but  not  greater  or  more  formidable  proportions.  It 
is  possible  that  the  acts  of  foreign  powers,  and  even  acts  of  Spain  herself, 
of  this  very  nature,  might  be  pointed  to  in  defense  of  such  recognition. 
But  now,  as  in  its  past  history,  the  United  States  should  carefully  avoid 
the  false  lights  which  might  lead  it  into  the  mazes  of  doubtful  law  and  of 
questionable  propriety,  and  adhere  rigidly  and  sternly  to  the  rule, 
which  has  been  its  guide,  of  doing  only  that  which  is  right  and  honest 
and  of  good  report.  The  question  of  according  or  of  withholding  rights 
of  belligerency  must  be  judged,  in  every  case,  in  view  of  the  particular 
attending  facts.  Unless  justified  by  necessity,  it  is  always,  and  justly, 
regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act,  and  a  gratuitous  demonstration  of  rhoral 
support  to  the  rebellion.  It  is  necessary,  and  it  is  required,  when  the 
interests  and  rights  of  another  government  or  of  its  people  are  so  far 
affected  by  a  pending  civil  conflict  as  to  require  a  definition  of  its  rela- 
tions to  the  parties  thereto.  But  this  conflict  must  be  one  which  will  be 
recognized  in  the  sense  of  international  law  as  war.  Belligerence,  too,  is 
afeu:t.  The  mere  existence  of  contending  armed  bodies ,  and  their  oc- 
casional conflicts t  do  not  constitute  war  in  the  sense  referred  to.  Ap- 
plying to  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba  the  test  recognised 
by  publicists  and  Writers  on  international  law,  and  which  have  been 
observed  by^nations  of  dignity,  honesty,  and  power,  when  free  from 
sensitive  or  selfish  and  unworthy  motives^  I  fail  to  find  in  the  insur- 
rection the  existence  of  such  a  substantial  political  organization,  real, 
palpable,  and  manifest  to  the  world,  having  the  forms  and  capable  of 
the  ordinary  functions  of  government  toward  its  own  people  and  to 
other  States,  with  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice,  with  a  local 
Aabitation,  possessing  such  organisation  of  force,  such  material,  such 
occupation  of  territory,  as  to  take  the  contest  out  of  the  category  of  a 
mere  rebellious  insurrection,  or  occasional  skirmishes,  and  place  it  on 
the  terrible  footing  of  war,  to  which  a  recognition  of  belligerency  would 
aim  to  elevate  it.  The  contest,  moreover,  is  solely  on  land ;  the  insur- 
rection has  not  possessed  itself  of  a  single  seaport  whence  it  may  send 
its  flag,  nor  has  it  any  means  of  communication  with  foreign  powers 
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except  through  the  military  lines  of  its  adversaries.  No  apprehension 
of  any  of  those  sudden  and  dtfficuU  complications  which  a  war  upon  the 
ocean  is  apt  to  precipitate  upon  the  vessels,  both  commercial  and  na- 
tional, and  upon  the  consular  officers  of  other  powers,  calls  for  the  defini- 
tion of  their  relations  to  the  parties  to  the  contest.    Considered  as  a 

QUESTION  OF  EXPEDIENCY,  I  REGARD  THE  ACCORDANCE  OF  BEL- 
LIGERENT RIGHTS  STILL  TO  BE  AS  UNWISE  AND  PREMATURE,  AS 
I    REGARD   IT  TO   BE,    AT    PRESENT,    INDEFENSIBLE    AS  A   MEASURE 

OF  RIGHT.  Such  recognition  entails  upon  the  country  according  the 
rights  which  flow  from  it  difficult  and  complicated  duties,  and  requires 
the  exaction  from  the  contending  parties  of  the  strict  observance  of  their 
rights  and  obligations.  It  confers  the  right  of  search  upon  the  high  seas 
by  vessels  of  both  parties ;  it  would  subject  the  carrying  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  which  now  may  be  transported  freely  and  without  in- 
terruption in  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  to  detention  and  to  possible 
seizure ;  it  would  give  rise  to  countless  vexatious  questions,  would  release 
the  parent  government  from  responsibility  for  acts  done  by  the  insur- 
gents, and  would  invest  Spain  with  the  right  to  exercise  the  supervision 
recognized  by  our  treaty  of  1795  over  our  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  a 
part  of  which,  in  its  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  States,  and 
between  all  of  them  and  the  States  on  the  Pacific,  passes  through  the 
waters  which  wash  the  shores  of  Cuba.  The  exercise  of  this  supervision 
could  scarce  fail  to  lead,  if  not  to  abuses,  certainly  to  collisions  perilous 
to  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  two  States.  There  can  be  little  doubt  to 
what  result  such  supervision  would  before  long  draw  this  nation.  It 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  United  States  to  inaugurate  the  possibilities  of 
such  result,  by  measures  of  questionable  right  or  expediency,  or  by  any 
indirection.  Apart  from  any  question  of  theoretical  right,  I  am  satisfied 
that,  while  the  accordance  of  belligerent  rights  to  the  insurgents  in  Cuba 
might  give  them  a  hope  and  an  inducement  to  protract  the  struggle,  it 
would  be  but  a  delusive  hope,  and  would  not  remove  the  evils  which  this 
government  and  its  people  are  experiencing,  but  would  draw  the  United 
States  into  complications  which  it  has  waited  long  and  already  suffered 
much  to  avoid.  The  recognition  of  independence,  or  of  belligerency, 
being  thus,  in  my  judgment,  equally  inadmissible,  it  remains  to  consider 
what  course  shall  be  adopted  should  the  conflict  not  soon  be  brought  to 
an  end  by  acts  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  should  the  evils  which  result 
therefrom,  affecting  all  nations,  and  particularly  the  United  States,  con- 
tinue. 

In  such  event,  I  am  of  opinion  that  other  nations  will  be  compelled 
to  assume  the  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  them,  and  to  seriously 
consider  the  only  remaining  measures  possible,  mediation  and  interven- 
tion. Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  large  expanse  of  water  separating  the  Island 
from  the  Peninsula,  the  want  of  harmony  and  of  personal  sympathy  be- 
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tween  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  and  those  sent  thither  to  rule  theni» 
and  want  of  adaptation  of  the  ancient  colonial  systen)  of  Europe  to  the 
present  times  and  to  the  ideas  which  the  events  of  the  past  century  have 
developed,  the  contending  parties  appear  to  have  within  themselves  no 
depository  of  common  confidence,  to  suggest  wisdom  when  passion  and 
excitement  have  their  sway,  and  to  assume  the  part  of  peace-maker.  In 
this  view,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  contest  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  as  a  mediator  were  tendered  in  good  faith,  without  any  selfish 
purpose,  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  in  sincere  friendship  for  both 
parties,  but  were  at  the  time  declined  by  Spain,  with  the  declaration » 
nevertheless,  that  at  a  future  time  they  would  be  indispensable.  No  in- 
timation has  been  received  that  in  the  opinion  of  Spain  that  time  has  been 
reached.  And  yet  the  strife  continues  with  all  its  dread  horrors  and  all 
its  injuries  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  nations. 
Each  party  seems  quite  capable  of  working  great  injury  and  damage  to 
the  other,  as  well  as  to  all  the  relations  and  interests  dependent  on  the 
existence  of  peace  in  the  Island ;  but  they  seem  incapable  of  reaching 
any  adjustment,  and  both  have  thus  far  failed  of  achieving  any  success 
whereby  one  party  shall  possess  and  control  the  Island  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  agency  of  others,  either  by 
mediation  or  by  intervention,  seems  to  be  the  only  alternative  which  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  invoked  for  the  termination  of  the  strife.  At  the  same 
time,  while  thus  impressed,  I  do  not  at  this  time  recommend  the  adoption 
of  any  measure  of  intervention.  I  shall  be  ready  at  all  times,  and  as  the 
equal  friend  of  both  parties,  to  respond  to  a  suggestion  that  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  will  be  acceptable  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a 
peace  honorable  to  both.  It  is  due  to  Spain,  so  far  as  this  Government 
is  concerned,  that  the  agency  of  a  third  power,  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
shall  be  adopted  only  as  a  last  expedient.  Had  it  been  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  repeated  opportunities 
for  so  doing  have  been  presented  within  the  last  few  years ;  but  we  have 
remained  passive,  and  have  performed  our  whole  duty  and  all  inter- 
national obligations  to  Spain  with  friendship,  fairness,  and  fidelity,  and 
with  a  spirit  of  patience  and  forbearance  which  negatives  every  possible 
suggestion  of  desire  to  interfere  or  to  add  to  the  difficulties  with  which 
she  has  been  surrounded. 


JINOOI8M   18    UN-AMERICAN. 


Whatever  be  the  clamor  of  the  jingo  press,  there  is  no- 
more  gronnd  for  the  recognition  of  the  Caban  rebels  now^ 
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than  there  was  at  the  time  President  Grant  sent  the  above 
message  to  Congress. 

We  must  not  let  our  good  sense  be  carried  away  by  the 
lond  bravado  of  the  jingo  press,  nor  by  the  exciting  declama- 
tions of  the  frantic  sympathizers  of  Cuban  incendiaries. 

As  a  leading  journalist  has  recently  reminded  us : 

There  was  once  an  American  who  said  : 

"Observe  good  faith  and  honesty  toward  all  nations. 
Cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all." 

His  name  was  WASHINGTON. 
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IX. 


CONCLU8IONH. 


From  the  foregoing  arguments  and  statements,  based  on 
facte,  official  data  and  statistics,  the  following  conchisions  are 
drawn : 

That  pabh'c  opinion  in  the  (Jnited  States  has  been  misled 
by  false  representations ; 

That  only  one  side  of  the  Caban  question  has  been  heard  ; 

That  the  Caban  people  are  not  in  favor  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Island  ; 

That  the  men  woo  are  in  arms  against  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment constitute  a  very  small  and  insignificant  minority  of 
the  population ; 

That  they  are  not  true  patriots  like  Washington,  Lafa- 
yette, Bolivar,  Sucre  or  Hidalgo,  but  bandits  and  desperadoes, 
mostly  mulattoes  and  foreign  adventurers ; 

That  the  insurrection  is  principally  fed  from  without  by 
Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States — having  no  interests  in 
the  Island—and  who,  after  becoming  American  citizens,  violate 
our  laws  in  order  to  involve  their  adopted  country  in  foreign 
complications ; 

That  the  adoption  of  cniel,  barbarous  and  unnecessary 
measures  by  the  rebels,  and  their  wanton  destruction  of  life 
and  property,  is  in  painful  contrast  with  the  humane  policy  of 
Gen.  Martinez  Campos,  and  in  contravention  of  the  recognized 
usages  of  modern  warfare ; 

That  by  their  own  acts  and  deeds  of  violence,  as  well  as 
by  their  lack  of  cohesive  strep|e^faTI?'oi*gn^ation,  such  men 
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have  placed  theraselves  beyond  recognition  as  belligereote,  or 
even  hs  the  representatives  of  a  p&triotic  cause ; 

And,  lastly,  the  sympathies  of  the  American  people  should 
not  be  wasted  on  tliese  so-called  "  patriots,"  but  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  thousands  of  peaceful  Cuban  families  whose 
homes  have  been  made  desolate  by  these  vandals.  And  yet, 
not  a  voice  has  been  raised  for  the  true  Cuban  people  ;  that  is, 
for  the  immense  majority  of  the  population  of  Cuba,  who  are 
and  will  be  for  yeare  to  come  the  real  sufferers  from  the  ruin 
and  devastation  which  this  untimely  and  unjustifiable  insurrec- 
tion is  sure  to  bring  upon  the  beautiful  ''Pearl  of  the  An- 
tilles." 

AN  AMERICAN. 
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EBOOGNITION  OF  CUBAN  INDBPENDENOB. 


DxcEMBKH  21, 1886.--OTdered  to  be  printed* 


Mr.  Gaubbon,  from  the  Oommittee  on  Foreign  BelationB,  sabmitted 

the  following 

REPORT. 

[To  aocompany  Senate  Joint  Rei.  163.] 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  after  long  and  patient  consideration, 
adopted  with  practical  unanimity  the  view  expressed  by  your  commit- 
tee that  the  time  had  come  for  resuming  intervention  with  Spain  for  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba.  Spain  having  declined  to 
listen  to  any  representation  founded  on  an  understanding  between 
herself  and  the  insurgents,  and  Congress  having  pledged  itself  to 
friendly  intervention,  the  only  question  that  remains  to  be  decided  is 
the  nature  of  the  next  step  to  be  taken,  with  proper  regard  to  the  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  nations. 

Before  deciding  this  question,  your  committee  has  preferred  to  exam- 
ine with  some  care  all  the  instances  which  have  occurred  during  this 
eeotury  of  insurgent  peoples  claiming  independence  by  right  of  revolt. 
The  uiquiry  has  necessarily  led  somewhat  far,  especially  because  the 
right  of  revolt  or  insurrection,  if  insurrection  can  be  properly  called  a 
right,  seems,  in  every  instance  except  one,  to  have  carried  with  it  a 
corresponding  intervention.  For  convenience,  we  have  regaided  both 
insarrectiou  and  intervention  as  recognized  rights,  and  have  attempted 
to  ascertain  the  limits  within  which  these  rights  have  been  exercised 
and  their  force  admitted  by  the  general  consent  of  nations. 

The  long  duration  of  the  French  revolutionary  wars,  which  disturbed 
the  entire  world  for  five  and  twenty  years,  and  left  it  in  a  state  of  great 
confusion,  fixed  the  beginning  of  our  modern  international  systems  at 
the  year  1815,  in  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  The  settlement  of  local  disturbances,  under  the  influence  of 
the  powers  parties  to  these  treaties,  proceeded  without  serious  disa- 
greement until  1821,  when  the  Greeks  rose  in  insurrection  against  the 
Saltan.  The  modern  precedents  of  European  insurrection  and  inter- 
vention, where  independence  was  the  issue  involved,  began  with  Greece. 

1.    GREECE,  1821-1827. 

The  revolution  broke  out  in  Greece  at  the  end  of  March,  1821.  Within 
a  month  the  rebels  got  possession  of  all  the  open  country  and  all  the 
towns,  except  so  far  as  they  were  held  by  Turkish  garrisons.  The  Sultan 
inuuediately  called  all  Mussulmans  to  arms;  the  Greek  Patriarch  was 
hanged  at  the  door  of  his  own  church  at  Constantinople;  several  hundred 
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merchants  were  massacred;  several  hundred  Christian  churches  were 
destroyed,  and  the  Eussian  ambassador  was  iusulted. 

Bussia  was  then  the  head  of  the  <<HoIy  Alliance,"  the  union  of  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia^  which  had  crushed  Napoleon  and  guaranteed 
the  peace  of  Europe.  The  Greek  revolution  was  the  work  of  liberal 
forces  which  had  produced  the  disturbances  of  1789,  and  which  the 
Holy  Alliance  existed  chiefly  to  combat.  No  government  in  Europe 
sympathized  with  the  Greek  rebels.  Austria  was  entirely  hostile.  Eng- 
land and  Prussia  followed  the  same  impulse.  France  feared  interven- 
tion OB  account  of  her  royalist  dynasty.  Even  Kussia,  the  only  power 
which  must  profit  by  weakening  Turkey,  was  interested  in  revolution- 
izing the  principalities,  but  not  in  revolutionizing  Greece. 

This  universal  fear  of  innovation  caused  no  small  part  of  the  interest 
suddenly  developed  in  the  practice  of  international  law  and  its  limi* 
tations  for  the  advantage  of  legitimate  Governments.  The  neutrality 
acts  of  the  United  States  and  of  England  took  shape  in  1818  and  1819. 
The  great  powers  of  Europe  held  congress  after  congress  for  the  inter- 
national settlement  of  political  and  even  social  difficulties;  atAix  in 
1818;  at  Carlsbad  in  1819;  at  Vienna  in  1820;  at  Troppau,  October- 
December,  1820;  at  Laibach  from  January  to  May,  1821;  and  subse- 
quently at  Vienna  and  Verona  in  the  last  six  months  of  1822.  At 
Troppau,  in  November,  1820,  the  three  powers  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  united  in  signing  a  protocol  expressly  intended  to  assert  the 
right  of  intervention  in  all  cases  where  a  European  power  **  should 
suffer,  in  its  internal  regime,  an  alteration  brought  about  by  revolt,  and 
the  results  of  which  are  menacing  for  other  States."  The  language  of 
this  protocol  had  much  to  do  with  the  subsequent  course  of  events. 

Faithful  to  the  principles  they  have  proclaimed  and  the  respect  due  to  the  authority 
of  every  legitimate  Government,  as  well  as  to  every  act  which  emanates  from  its  free 
will,  the  Allied  Powers  will  engage  to  refuse  their  recognition  to  changes  consum- 
mated by  illegal  methods.  When  States  where  such  changes  shall  have  been  effectu- 
ated shall  cause  other  countries  to  fear,  by  their  proximity,  an  imminent  danger,  and 
when  the  Allied  Powers  can  exercise  in  regard  to  them  an  efficacious  and  beneficent 
action,  they  will  employ,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  the  bosom  of  the  Alliance,  at 
first  friendly  processes;  in  the  second  place,  a  coercive  force,  if  the  exercise  of  tnat 
force  becomes  indispensable. 

England  and  France  did  not  join  in  this  declaration,  or  in  the  inter- 
vention in  Naples  which  was  its  immediate  object;  but  the  Alliance 
acted  systematically  on  the  principle  thus  laid  down,  which  was  in  -the 
full  energy  of  its  operation,  when,  four  months  afterwards,  the  Greeks 
broke  into  revolt. 

For  these  reasons  the  Greek  insurrection  assumed  great  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  civilized  world  and  in  the  history  of  international 
relations.  Other  revolts  were  directed  merely  against  a  local  authority, 
and  aimed  to  subvert  a  dynasty  or  an  oppressive  rule.  The  Greeks 
fought  for  independence,  and  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
by  the  United  States  in  1776,  no  new  nationality,  based  on  successful 
insurrection,  had  been  recognized  by  Europe. 

Eussia  almost  instantly  began  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  allies  to 
her  claim  that  the  whole  Greek  race,  whether  in  Greece  proper,  or  in  the 
islands,  or  in  the  principalities,  were  of  right  under  Eussian  protection. 
This  declaration  was  made  June  22, 1821,  within  three  months  of  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution,  and  two  years  before* the  Monroe  doctrine  took 
shape.  It  was  coldly  received  by  all  the  powers  except  Prussia,  while 
the  Turkish  Government  rejected  with  indignation  a  simultaneous 
warning  from  Eussia  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum,  dated  June  28,  that 
*^he  ftirther  coexistence  of  Turkey  with  other  European  States  would 
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depend  on  her  condact  in  this  matter,  which  was  a  European  and  uni- 
versal interest  that  Russia  claimed  the  peculiar  right  to  defend.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Russian  ambassador  left  Constantinople, 
August  10, 1821. 

The  concessions  demanded  by  Russia  in  her  ultimatum  did  not  then 
include  any  settlement  of  the  Greek  insurrection.  They  chiefly  con- 
cerned the  principalities.  An  entire  year  passed  before  the  other  pow- 
ers succeeded  in  bringing  Turkey  to  concessions  that  opened  a  possi- 
bility of  restoring  her  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  and  dealing  with 
the  subjects  in  dispute.  Only  when  at  last  the  powers  induced  Turkey 
to  consent  to  allow  her  affairs  to  be  discussed  in  a  general  conference  did 
Russia  insist  that  the  Greek  insurrection  should  be  included  among  the 
subjects  of  mediation.  The  Turkish  Government  declared  in  the  most 
energetic  language  that  it  would  never  admit  of  such  interference,  or 
consent  to  make  the  affairs  of  Greece  a  subject  of  negotiation  with  Rus- 
sia. In  the  face  of  this  declaration,  made  in  July,  1822,  the  other  pow- 
ers, led  by  Austria  and  supported  by  England,  nnder  the  horror  roused 
by  the  massacre  of  Chios,  abandoned  their  jealousy  of  Russia  and  tbelr 
dread  of  insurrection  so  far  as  to  join  in  insisting  that  Turkey  should 
yield,  and  that  the  affairs  of  Greece  should  be  made  the  subject  of  joint 
intervention;  but  in  spite  of  this  pressure,  Turkey  did  not  yield,  and 
the  powers  held  new  conferences  at  Vienna  and  at  Verona,  which  lasted 
till  December,  1822,  and  which,  while  deciding  on  intervention  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  ended  by  yielding  to  Turkey  an  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  Greek  dispute.  In  this  postponement  Russia  seemed  cordially  to 
acquiesce.  The  dread  of  revolution  overcame  for  the  moment  the  other 
interests  of  the  Russian  people. 

In  the  whole  discussion,  from  March,  1821,  until  January,  1823,  the 
right  of  intervention  was  never  disputed,  except  by  Turkey.  On  that 
point  the  whole  law  was  stated  in  conversation  between  the  British 
ambassador  and  the  Turkish  minister.  The  Turk  took  the  ground  that 
everything  had  been  done  by  Turkey  if  she  had  satisfied  her  treaty 
obligations.  <^ Everything  as  against  Russia,"  replied  Strangford,  the 
British  ambassador,  ^<  but  not  as  regards  the  allies  and  friends  of  the 
Porte,  According  to  Turkish  law,  it  was  not  allowed  to  leave  a  house 
in  a  condition  that  endangered  a  neighbor's  safety.  The  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment believed  it  had  restored  the  old  solidity  of  the  wall,  but  he 
(Lord  Strangford)  feared  they  were  mistaken."  '*God  forbid!"  said 
the  Turk;  *'but  in  any  case  this  would  be  our  affair,  not  yours  !"  "  God 
forbid  I"  repeated  Lord  Strangford;  "for  this  is  our  affair  as  well  as 
yours." 

This  was  the  situation  when  Lord  Gastlereagh  died,  and  George 
Canning  became  prime  minister  of  England.  Down  to  that  moment  the 
British  Government  had  identified  itself  with  the  Turkish  Government, 
and  had  overstepped  the  line  of  neutrality  in  order  to  assist  the  Turkish 
campaigns  by  sea  and  land.  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Strangford 
avowedly  considered  the  Greeks  as  a  worthless  and  mongrel  race,  inca- 
pable of  self-government,  whose  claims  were  to  be  wholly  rejected. 
George  Canning  held  that  the  greater  danger  to  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  Europe  was  the  Holy  Alliance  and  its  system  of  political  interfer 
ence;  but  in  the  case  of  Greece,  where  the  Holy  Alliance  had  refrained 
from  interfering,  while  it  was  actively  repressing  disturbances  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  Canning  held  that  intervention  was  proper  and  that  the 
duties  and  interests  of  England  required  her  to  intervene.  His  chief 
anxiety  was  to  bring  about  his  object  without  war  between  any  of  the 
parties. 
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He  began  by  recognizing  Greek  belligerency.  The  Greeks  isgned  a 
proclamation  declaring  a  strict  blockiule  of  xhe  ports  of  Patras  and 
Lepanto;  and  thereupon  the  Ionian  high  commissioner,  on  the  17tb  of 
Kovember,  1824,  recognized  this  <<  communication  from  persons  exercis- 
ing the  functions  of  government  in  Greece,''  and  ordered  ^^all  ships  and 
boats  of  whatever  description,  bearing  the  Ionian  flag  <to  respect  the 
same  in  the  most  strict  and  exact  manner.' " 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  step  which  led  to  Canning's  somewhat 
famous  definition  of  the  nature  of  belligerency,  in  1825.  ^^The  Turkish 
Government,"  we  are  told.  '^  complaint  that  the  British  Government 
allowed  to  the  Greeks  a  oelligerent  character,  and  ob^^erved  that  it 
appeared  to  forget  that  to  subjects  in  rebellion  no  national  character 
could  properly  belong."  To  this  remonstrance  Canning  replied,  through 
the  British  resident  at  Constantinople,  that  ^^the  character  of  belliger- 
ency was  not  so  much  a  principle  as  a  fact;  that  a  certaiu  degree  of 
force  and  consistency  acquired  by  any  mass  of  population  engaged  in 
war  entitled  that  population  to  be  treated  as  a  belligerent,  and,  even 
if  their  title  were  questionable,  rendered  it  the  interest,  well  under- 
stood, of  all  civilized  nations  so  to  treat  them." 

This  proposition  must  have  seemed  somewhat  broad,  even  to  Canning, 
for  in  applying  it  to  the  special  case  of  Greece  he  added  that  "a  i>ower 
or  community,  call  it  which  you  will,  which  was  at  war  with  another  and 
which  covered  the  sea  with  its  cruisers,  must  either  be  acknowledged 
as  a  belligerent  or  dealt  with  as  a  pirate."  At  that  time  no  other  power 
than  England,  and  Turkey,  least  of  all,  admitted  the  necessity  of  this 
alternative,  since  the  war  had  then  lasted  four  years  without  producing 
it;  but  what  no  other  power  was  ready  to  admit  in  1825  became  the 
accepted  law  of  all  Europe  in  1861  in  a  form  much  more  pronounced. 
Although  this  dictum  of  Canning's  was  never,  so  far  a«  we  know, 
officially  published,  it  was  quoted  by  Lord  John  Russell,  then  Her 
Majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  in  the  speech 
which  he  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  May  6, 1861,  as  his  single  and 
sufficient  authority  to  justify  the  step  upon  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  Government  had  decided,  of  recognizing  the  belligerency  of  the 
"power  or  community,"  which  he  officially  called  "the  ^utheru  Con- 
federacy of  America,"  and  which  at  that  time  had  not  a  ship  at  sea  or 
an  army  on  land,  and  which  had  given  as  yet  no  official  evidence  of  a 
war  to  the  British  Govermneut.  Simultaneously  the  same  action  was 
adopted  by  the  Government  of  France,  which  "concurred  entirely  in 
the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,"  and  whose  concurrence,  in  the 
absence  of  protest  or  objection  by  any  other  power,  made  Bussell's 
view  the  accepted  practice  of  Europe. 

Canning's  recognition  of  Greek  belligerency  in  1825,  as  well  as  the 
joint  recognition  of  "the  Southern  Confederacy  of  America"  in  1861. 
was  only  the  first  step  toward  an  anticipated  system  of  intervention. 
To  this  subject  we  shall  be  obliged  to  return,  after  the  further  story  of 
the  Greek  precedent  has  been  told.  Canning  followed  up  the  recogni- 
tion of  belligerency  by  making  a  direct  ofier  of  assistance  to  the  Greeks* 
Early  in  the  year  1824  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  plan  of  pacification  for 
Greece,  drawn  up  by  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  had  appeared  in  the 
European  Gazettes,  and,  although  no  one  knew  from  what  source  the 
Gazettes  had  received  it,  no  one  seriously  disputed  its  authenticity. 
The  plan  suggested  the  division  of  Greece  into  three  Principalities,  under 
Turkish  garrisons,  with  an  internal  organization  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  combined  powers.  The  Greek  Government,  alarmed  at  this  sug- 
gestion, wrote  to  Canning  a  strong  remonstrance  and  an  appeal  to  the 
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help  and  protection  of  England.  The  letter  reaehed  Oanning  ITovem- 
her  4,  jnst  at  the  moment  when  he  was  considering  the  Greek  blockade. 
His  reply^  dated  December  1, 1824,  contained  a  paragraph  which  invited 
the  Greeks  to  place  their  interests  in  his  hands: 

If  they  should  at  any  time  hereafter  think  it  fit  to  solicit  oar  mediation,  we  should 
be  ready  to  tender  it  to  the  Porte:  and,  if  accepted  by  the  Porte,  to  do  oar  best  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  conjointly  with  other  powers.  •  *  *  This  appears  to  the 
British  Goyemment  idl  that  can  reasonably  be  asked  of  them. 

The  Greeks,  whose  military  position  was  desperate,  at  length  decided 
not  only  to  act  on  Canning's  snggestion,  bat  to  place  themselves  abso- 
lutely in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  This  they  did  by  a  formal  act  in 
Jane,  1825.  The  trast  was  declined,  bnt  Oanning,  strengthened  by 
this  anthority,  was  enabled  to  draw  Kassia  away  ^om  Anstrian  infla- 
ence,  and  to  negotiate  in  St.  Petersbarg,  in  the  form  of  a  protocol,  dated 
April  4, 1826,  an  agreement  for  a  joint  offer  of  mediation  to  Turkey  for 
the  pacification  of  Greece.  Upon  this  protocol  rests  the  diplomatic 
yalue  of  the  subsequent  intervention. 

His  Britannic  Mi^esty,  having  been  requested  by  the  Greeks  to  interpose  his  good 
offlees  in  order  to  obtain  their  reconciliation  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  having  in  oon- 
•eqnenee  offered  his  mediation  to  that  power,  and  being  deeirons  of  concerting  the 
measures  of  his  (JoTemmeut  with  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Kussias,  and 
His  Imperial  Migesty,  on  the  other  hand,  being  eqnally  animated  by  the  desire  of 
patting  an  end  to  the  contest  of  which  Greece  and  the  archipelago  are  the  theater 
by  an  arragement  which  shall  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  religion,  jnstice 
and  hnmanity,  have  agreed — 

1.  That  the  arrangement  to  be  proposed  to  the  Porte,  if  that  Government  should 
accept  the  profferea  mediation,  should  have  for  its  object  to  place  the  Greeks  toward 
the  Ottoman  Porte  in  the  relation  hereafter  mentioned : 

Greece  shoald  be  a  dependency  of  that  Empire,  etc.     *    «     • 

Canning  wished  to  save  Turkey  from  Russian  aggression,  but  Turkey 
refused  to  be  saved.  The  Sultau  would  listen  to  no  mediation  between 
himself  and  his  revolted  subjects,  least  of  all  at  a  moment  when  his 
military  position  warranted  him  in  feeling  sure  of  success  in  subduing 
the  revolt.  Another  year  passed  without  bringing  the  issue  to  a  point. 
Then  France  joined  with  England  and  Russia,  and  the  three  powers,  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1827,  united  in  a  formal  treaty  signed  in  London,  which 
committed  them  to  armed  intervention  in  case  the  Sultan  shonld  still 
reject  their  proffered  mediation,  within  the  space  of  one  month. 

The  preamble  to  this  treaty  set  forth  the  motives  which  led  the  three 
sovereigns  to  intervene: 

Penetrated  with  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  sanffuinary  contest  which| 
by  delivering  np  the  Greek  provinces  and  the  isles  of  the  archipelago  to  all  the  dis- 
orders of  anarchy,  produces  daily  fresh  impediments  to  the  commerce  of  the  £iiro- 
pean  States  and  gives  occasion  to  piracies  which  not  only  expose  the  subjects  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  to  considerable  losses,  but  besides  render  necessary 
burdensome  measures  of  protection  and  repression,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  His  Majesty  the  Kiug  of  France 
and  Navarre,  having  besides  received  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  a  pressing  request 
to  interpose  their  mediation  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  being,  as  well  as  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russins,  animated  by  the  desire  of  stopping  the 
effusion  of  blood  and  of  arresting  the  evils  of  all  kinds  which  might  arise  from 
the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things,  have  resolved  to  unite  their  eftbrts  and 
to  regulate  the  operation  thereof  by  a  formal  treaty,  with  a  view  of  reestabliphing 
peace  between  the  contending  parties  by  means  of  an  arrangement  which  is  called 
for  as  mneh  by  humanity  as  by  interest  of  the  ropose  of  Europe. 

The  treaty  proceeded  to  bind  the  three  parties  to  oflfer  their  media- 
tion immediately  on  the  basis  of  Turkish  suzerainty  and  Greek  self- 
government,  and  in  case  Turkey  should  not  accept  within  one  month 
the  proposed  mediation  the  powers  should  prevent  farther  hostilities 
by  ordering  their  squadrons  to  interpose. 
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The  Turkish  Government  Augast  30  reiterated  its  decided,  aiicon- 
ditional,  final,  and  unchangeable  refusal  to  receive  any  proposition  on 
behalf  of  the  Greeks.  The  next  day  the  ambassadors  sent  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  their  squadrons,  and  in  attempting  to  carry  out  these 
orders  the  admirals,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  British  Government, 
brought  on  the  battle  of  Navarino,  October  20, 1827. 

2.  BELGIUM,  1830. 

The  next  European  nation  that  claimed  its  independence  on  the 
ground  of  the  right  of  revolution  was  the  Belgian. 

By  a  provision  of  the  general  European  settlement  of  1815  Holland 
and  Belgium  were  united  in  one  kingdom,  known  as  that  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, over  which  was  placed  the  sou  of  the  last  Stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land, as  King  William  I  of  the  Netherlands. 

When  the  French  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  occurred,  it  spread 
instantly  to  the  Netherlands.  Toward  the  end  of  August,  1830,  dis- 
turbances began,  and  soon  became  so  serious  as  to  threaten  grave  com- 
plications abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

King  William  sent  a  formal  note,  dated  October  5,  to  the  British 
Government,  identical  with  notes  to  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  the 
four  contracting  parties  to  the  treaty  of  1815,  calling  on  them  to  restore 
order,  since  all  were  bound  **to  support  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  actual  state  of  Europe." 

Representatives  of  the  four  powers,  and  with  them  the  representative 
of  France,  met  in  London,  November  4, 1830,  and  adopted  a  protocol : 

His  M^esty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  having  invit'ed  the  coarts  of  Great 
Britain,  Austria^  France,  Prassia,  and  Knssia,  in  their  qnality  of  powers  signatory 
to  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  which  constitut'ed  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, to  deliberate  in  concert  with  his  Majesty  on  the  best  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  troubles  which  have  broken  out  in  his  states ;  and  the  courts  above-named 
having  experienced,  even  before  receiving  this  invitation,  a  warm  desire  to  arrest 
with  the  shortest  possible  delay  the  disorder  and  the  effusion  of  blood,  have  con- 
certed.    •    *    • 

This  protocol  at  once  set  aside  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  ignoring 
his  exclusive  claim  to  support,  and  "to  deliberate  in  concert."  With- 
out concerting  with  or  supporting  King  William,  the  five  powers 
imposed  an  immediate  armistice  on  both  parties. 

Naturally  the  Belgian  rebels  then  declared  themselves  Independent. 
With  such  encouragement  their  safety  was  guaranteed  almost  beyond 
the  possibility  of  risk.  The  claim  of  independence  was  made  November 
18, 1830,  and  was  recognized  one  month  later  by  the  powers  in  their 
seventh  conference,  December  20.  The  representatives  of  the  five 
powers,  whose  names  were  among  the  most  famous  in  diplomacy — Tal- 
leyrand, Lieven,  Esterhazy,  Palmerston,  Bulow — adopted,  without  the 
adhesion  or  even  an  invitation  to  be  present  of  the  Netherlands  min- 
ister, a  protocol  which  announced  intervention  pure  and  simple,  begin- 
ning with  the  abrupt  recognition  of  the  revolutionary  government: 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  courts,  having  received  the  formal  adhesion  of 
the  Belgian  Government  to  the  armistice  proposed  to  it,  and  which  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  has  also  accepted,  *  *  *  the  conferenre  will  occupy  itself  in  discuss- 
ing and  concerting  the  new  arrangements  most  proper  to  combine  the  future  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium  with  the  interests  and  the  security  of  the  other  powers,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  European  eijuilibrium. 

The  Netherlands  minister  immediately  recorded,  December  22,  a 
formal  protest,  and  a  reservation  of  King  William's  right  to  decide  on 
"  such  ulterior  measures  as  should  be  taken  in  the  double  interests  of 
^is  own  dignity  and  the  well-being  of  his  faithful  subjects." 

A  few  days  later,  January  4,  1831,  Holland  entered  a  still  more 
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fDHDal  protest.  In  tbis  strong  and  dignified  paper  the  King's  Govem- 
ment  pointed  oat  to  the  five  powers  the  extreme  importiince  of  the  uew 
precedent  they  had  established  in  international  law. 

As  Kin^,  called  to  guard  the  well-being  of  a  fraction  of  the  European  population, 
His  Majesty  has  been  deeply  concerned  to  remark  that  the  complications  arisen  in 
Europe  have  appeared  so  grave  that  it  has  been  thought  proper,  as  the  only  remedy, 
to  sanction  the  results  of  a  revolt  which  was  provoked  by  no  legitimate  motive,  and 
thus  to  compromise  the  stability  of  all  thrones,  the  social  order  of  all  States,  and 
the  happiness,  the  repose,  and  the  prosperity  of  all  peoples. 

Independent  of  the  solidarity  established  between  the  different  members  of  the 
European  system,  His  liajesty,  as  sovereign  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  has 
seen  in  it  an  attack  directed  against  his  rights. 

If  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1814  placed  Belgium  at  the  disposition  of  the  high  allies, 
these,  from  the  moment  they  fixed  the  lot  of  the  Belgian  provinces,  renounced,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nations,  the  facultv  of  returning  on  their  work,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  bonds  formed  between  Holland  and  Belgium  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
House  of  Orange  Nassau,  became  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  attributes.  The 
increase  of  territory  assigned  to  the  united  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  was,  more- 
over, acquired  under  burdensome  conditions,  for  valuable  consideration,  requiring 
the  sacrifice  of  several  of  their  colonies,  the  expense  required  to  fortify  several 
places  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Kingdom,  and  other  pecuniary  charges. 

The  conference  assembled,  it  is  true,  at  the  request  of  the  King,  but  that  circum- 
stance did  not  confer  on  the  conference  the  right  to  give  its  protocols  a  direction  at 
variance  with  the  object  for  which  its  assistance  had  been  asked,  and,  instead  of 
cooperating  in  the  establishment  of  order  in  the  Netherlands,  to  make  them  tend  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Kingdom. 

Without  noticing  this  protest,  the  conference  proceeded  on  January 
27y  1831,  to  fix  the  boundaries  and  other  conditions  of  the  new  State. 
The  Belgians,  on  the  4th  of  June,  elected  a  king  who  was  instantly 
recognized  by  the  powers.  On  the  26th  of  June  the  conference  adopted 
another  series  of  eighteen  articles.  The  King  of  Holland  replied,  July 
12,  that  these  new  articles  were  very  important  changes,  wholly  in  the 
interests  of  Belgium  and  to  the  injury  of  Holland. 

Tbfi  Belgians  meanwhile  continued  to  organize  their  Government  on 
a  basis,  diplomatic  and  territoriaL  that  assumed  in  their  favor  all  the 
points  in  dispute.  The  King  of  Holland,  therefore,  put  an  end  to  the 
armistice  and  marching  forward  routed  the  Belgian  forces,  August  11, 
and  moved  on  Brussels.  Belgium  was  then  at  his  mercy.  The  King 
of  the  Belgians  meanwhile  wrote  directly  to  the  King  of  France  request- 
ing the  immediate  succor  of  a  corps  of  French  troops,  and  without  wait- 
ng  for  concert  with  other  powers  the  French  Government  marched 
40,000  men  across  the  frontier.  (Granville  to  Palmerston,  August  4, 
1831.    British  State  Papers,  1833.) 

Thus  within  less  than  a  year,  after  rebellion  had  broken  out  and 
without  waiting  for  evidence  of  the  right  or  the  military  force  of 
the  insurrection,  every  sort  of  intervention  took  place — diplomatic  and 
military,  joint  and  separate.  IS^or  did  the  intervention  stop  with  the 
measures  taken  for  the  succor  of  Belgium.  As  King  William  of 
Holland  continued  to  reject  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  powers  and 
held  Antwerp  as  a  pledge  for  more  favorable  conditions  of  peace, 
the  Governments  of  France  and  England,  abandoning  the  European 
concert,  announced  that  they  should  put  their  naval  and  military  forces 
in  motion,  and  accordingly  the  British  Govervment,  November  — ,  1832, 
embargoed  Dutch  ships  and  blockaded  the  Dutch  coast,  while  the 
French  army,  November  14,  formally  laid  siege  to  Antwerp. 

8.  POLAND,  1831. 

While  the  Belgian  revolution  was  going  on  a  rebellion  broke  out  in 
the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  on  January  25,  1831,  the  Polish 
Diet  declared  the  Czar  Nicholas  no  longer  King  of  Poland,  and  elected 
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a  regency  of  five  members,  with  Prince  Adam  George  Gzartoriski  «fc 
its  head. 

The  Ozar  instantly  gave  notice  to  the  minister  of  the  new  Preneh 
King,  Loois  Philippe,  that  he  would  tolerate  no  intervention  in  Poland. 
Louis  Philippe,  who  owed  his  own  crown  to  the  right  of  revolution^  was 
the  only  sovereign  in  Europe  who  could  be  supposed  likely  to  inter- 
pose; but,  for  tbe  moment,  his  interest  in  France  and  Belgium  absorbed 
all  his  energy.  Much  popular  sympathy  was  felt  for  the  Poles,  and 
Lafayette,  then  near  the  end  of  his  life,  founded  a  I'olish  committee^ 
and  raised  money  for  their  assistance.  Before  the  question  could 
acquire  diplomatic  importance  by  establishing  a  claim  founded  on  the 
power  of  the  rebels  to  maintain  themselves,  the  liussian  armies  crushed 
the  rebellion,  and  on  September  8  regained  possession  of  Warsaw. 
The  entire  struggle  lasted  barely  nine  months,  and  f)rom  the  first  its 
result  was  universally  regarded  as  inevitable,  or  in  the  highest  degree 
unpromising  to  the  success  of  the  revolution.  As  a  diplomatic  prece- 
dent, it  seems  to  have  no  value,  except  as  far  as  it  offered  an  ecampte 
of  tbe  power  of  Russia  as  the  Belgian  insurrection  had  shown  the  power 
of  England  and  France  when  in  union. 

4.  HUNQABY,  1849. 

The  next  European  people  who  claimed  recognition  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  family  of  nations  seems  to  have  been  the  Hungarians. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1849,  the  Hungarian  Diet  formally  declared 
Hungary  an  independent  State,  and  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  forever 
deposed  from  the  throne.  The  next  day  the  Diet  elected  Louis  Kos- 
suth provisional  president. 

In  regard  to  history,  geographical  importance,  population,  and  mili- 
tary resources,  this  people  had  no  occasion  to  excuse  or  explain  their 
claims  or  their  rights.  Hungary  was  not  a  new  country.  Its  govern- 
ment existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  its  right  to  change  its  sovereign 
was  as  complete  as  that  of  England  or  of  France.  The  provisioi^ 
government  had  nearly  150,000  men  in  arms  at  that  moment.  The  Aus- 
trian Emperor  could  hardly  dispose  of  a  larger  force  for  the  purpose 
of  conquest. 

The  young  Emperor  (Francis  Joseph)  instantly  appealed  for  aid  to  the 
Czar  (Nicholas)  of  liussia,  who  instantly  intervened.  The  Czar  issued 
a  manifesto  April  27,  stating  the  facts  and  the  grounds  on  which  his 
intervention  was  believed  to  be  legitimate.  This  paper  founded  the 
right  of  intervention,  not  on  the  weakness  of  the  belligerent,  but  on 
his  strength.  Eussia  asserted  as  a  principle  that  she  must  inter- 
vene because  if  she  did  not  intervene  Hungary  would  establish  her 
independence: 

The  insurrection  in  Ilnngary  [began  the  manifesto  of  April  27,  1849]  has  of  late 
made  so  much  progress  that  Kussia  cau  not  possibly  remain  inactive.  *  *  *  Such 
a  state  of  things  endangers  our  dourest  interests,  and  prudence  compels  ns  to  antici- 
pate the  difficulties  it  prepares  for  us.  The  Austrian  Government  being  for  the 
moment  unable  to  oppose  a  sufficient  power  to  the  insurgentSj  it  has  forraslly 
requested  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  (Nicholas)  to  assist  in  the  repression  of  a  rebel- 
lion which  endangers  the  tranquillity  of  the  two  Empires.  It  wa>s  but  natural  that 
the  two  cabinets  should  understand  one  another  on  this  point  of  common  interest, 
and  our  troops  have  conseanently  advanced  into  (ialicia  to  cooperate  with  Austria 
against  the  Hungarian  rebellion.  We  trust  the  Governments  that  are  equally  inter- 
ested in  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  will  not  misunderstand  our  motives  of 
action.  The  Emperor  (Nicholas)  is  sorry  to  quit  the  passive  and  expectant  position 
which  he  has  hitherto  maintained,  but  still  he  remains  faithfiil  to  the  spirit  of  his 
former  declarations,  for,  in  granting  to  every  tState  the  right  to  arrange  its  own 
Political  constitution  according  to  its  own  mind  and  refraining  from  interfering  witii 
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any  altemtions  of  their  form  of  goTemment  which  Bnch  States  might  think  proper 
to  make.  His  Majesty  reserved  to  himself  his  fnll  liberty  of  action  in  case  the  reac- 
tion of  revolntions  near  him  should  tend  to  endanger  his  own  safety  or  the  political 
eqailibrinm  on  the  frontiers  of  his  Empire.* 

This  precedent  tended  to  establiah  the  right  of  every  Government  to 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  States  whenever  their  situation  shonld 
^tend  to  endanger  its  own  safety  or  the  political  equilibrium  on  its 
frontier."  As  far  as  is  known,  every  other  Government  in  the  world 
tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  establishment  of  this  precedent. 

If  any  Government  recorded  a  protest,  it  was  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  even  the  United  States  protested  only  by  inference  from 
the  acts  and  language  of  the  President.  On  March  4, 1849,  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Taylor  began,  and  the  Russian  intervention  in 
Hungary  took  place  a  few  weeks  aftewards,  before  the  new  President 
had  time  to  consult  other  Governments  in  regard  to  possible  action  in 
European  afiairs.  Without  alliance  or  consultation,  President  Taylor 
instantly  appointed  an  agent  to  inquire  into  the  situation  in  Hungary. 
Secretary  Clayton  signe<l  his  instructions  June  18, 1849,  six  weeks 
aft<er  the  Russian  troops  had  been  ordered  to  enter  Hungary.  The 
language  of  these  instructions  was  as  emphatic  and  as  decisive  as  that 
of  the  Czar's  circular: 

Should  the  new  government  prove  to  he,  in  year  opinion,  firm  and  stahle,  •  •  • 
you  might  intimate,  if  you  should  see  fit,  that  the  President  would,  in  that  event,  he 
gratified  to  receive  a  diplomatic  agent  from  Hungary  to  the  United  States  by  or 
oelbre  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  and  that  he  entertains  no  doubt  whatever  that, 
in  case  her  new  government  shonld  prove  to  he  firm  and  stable,  her  independence 
would  be  speedUy  recoguized  by  that  enlightened  body. 

The  Bussian  intervention  brought  the  Hungarian  war  so  quickly  to 
an  end  that  before  October  all  resistance  was  over,  and  when  Con- 
gress met,  early  in  December,  1849,  President  Taylor's  annual  message 
could  only  proclaim  what  would  have  been  American  policy: 

During  the  late  conflict  beween  Austria  and  Hunsary  there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect 
that  the  latter  might  become  nn  independent  nation.  However  faint  that  prospect 
at  the  time  appeared,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  in  accordance  with  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  American  people,  who  deeply  sympathized  with  the  Magyar  patriots,  to  stand 
prepared  upon  the  contingency  of  the  establishment  by  her  of  a  peruuiuent  govern- 
ment, to  be  the  first  to  welcome  independent  Hungary  into  the  family  of  nations. 
For  this  purpose  I  invested  an  agent,  then  in  Europe,  with  power  to  declare  our 
willingness  promptly  to  recognize  her  independence  in  the  event  of  her  ability  to 
sustain  it.  The  powerful  intervention  of  Russia  in  the  contest  extinguished  the 
hopes  of  the  struggling  Magyars.     *    *    * 

To  this  paragraph,  and  to  some  expressions  in  the  instructions,  the 
Austrian  minister  was  ordered  to  take  exception.  He  protested  accord- 
ingly. Daniel  Webster  had  then  become  Secretary  of  State,  and  replied 
to  the  protest  in  a  paper  known  as  the  Hulsemann  letter,  in  which  he 
declared  what  he  believed  to  be  the  American  policy  and  the  law  in 
regard  to  new  nationalities  claiming  recognition : 

Of  course,  questions  of  prudence  naturally  arise  in  reference  to  new  States  brought 
by  successful  revolutions  into  the  family  of  nations;  but  it  is  not  to  be  require(Tof 
neutral  powers  that  they  should  await  the  recognition  of  the  new  government  by 
the  parent  State.  No  principle  of  pnblic  law  has  been  more  frequently  acted  upon 
within  the  last  thirty  years  by  the  great  powers  of  the  world  tuan  this.  Within 
that  period  eight  or  ten  new  States  have  established  independent  Governments  within 
the  limits  of  the  colonial  dominions  of  Spain  on  this  continent,  and  in  Europe  the 
same  thing  has  been  done  by  Belgium  and  Greece.  The  existence  of  all  these  Gov- 
ernments was  recoguized  by  some  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  as  well  as  by 
the  United  States,  before  it  was  aokno\vle<lged  by  the  States  from  which  they  had 
separated  themselves.     If,  therefore,  the  United  States  had  gone  so  far  as  formally 

^Annual  Register,  1849,  p.  333. 
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to  acknowledge  che  independence  of  Hangary,  although,  as  the  event  has  proved, 
it  wonld  have  been  a  precipitate  step,  and  one  from  which  no  benefit  would,  have 
resulted  to  either  party,  it  would  not,  nevertheless,  have  been  an  act  against  the  law 
of  nations,  provided  tbey  took  no  part  in  her  contest  with  Austria. 

Secretary  Webster's  view  of  the  rights  of  intervention  did  not  cover 
ground  so  wide  as  that  taken  by  the  Czar  in  his  circular  of  April,  1849, 
but  the  attitude  of  President  Taylor  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
counteraction,  or  a  protest,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  America  extended, 
not  so  much  to  the  claims  of  right  or  law  asserted  by  the  Czar,  as  to 
the  object  of  his  intervention.  The  instructions  of  June  18,  1849, 
expressly  said  that  Russia  ^'  has  chosen  to  assume  an  attitude  of  inter- 
ference, and  her  immense  preparations  for  invading  and  reducing  the 
Hungarians  to  the  rule  of  Austria,  from  which  they  desire  to  be 
released^  gave  so  serious  a  character  to  the  contest  as  to  awaken  the 
most  painful  solicitude  in  the  minds  of  Americans." 

Thus,  on  both  sides  the  right  to  intervene,  both  for  and  against  the 
Hungarians  seems  to  have  been  claimed  and  not  expressly  denied  by 
either;  and  no  other  power  appears  to  have  offered  even  so  much  oppo- 
sition as  was  shown  by  President  Taylor  to  the  principles  or  to  tiie 
acts  of  Eussia,  which  settled  the  course  of  history. 

6.  STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH.  1850. 

Besides  the  four  precedents  of  Greece,  Belgium,  Poland,  and  Hun- 
gary, where  new  nationalities  were  in  question,  a  much  larger  number 
of  interventions  occurred  in  Europe  in  the  process  of  disruption  or  con- 
solidation which  has,  on  one  hand,  disintegrated  the  ancient  empires  of 
the  Sultan,  of  Spain,  of  the  Church;  and  on  the  other,  concentrated 
the  new  systems  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy. 

Interventions  have  occurred  most  conspicuously  in  Spain,  by  France, 
in  1823 ;  in  Portugal,  by  England,  in  1827 ;  again  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  1836,  by  England  and  France,  under  what  was  called  the  quadruple 
treaty;  in  Piedmont  and  Naples,  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  1821;  and  in 
so  many  instances  since  1848  that  the  mere  enumeration  would  be  long 
and  difficult;  but  none  of  the  disturbed  countries  claimed  permanent 
independence  under  a  form  of  revolution,  nnless  it  were  perhaps  the 
States  of  the  Church,  or  Rome,  which,  on  February  8,  1849,  declared 
the  Pope  to  be  deposed,  and  set  up  a  provisional  government  under  a 
revolutionary  triumvirate.  The  National  Assembly  of  France,  which 
was  then  a  Republic,  hastened  to  ado))t,  March  31, 1849,  a  resolution  that 
if,  "in  order  better  to  safeguard  the  interests  and  honor  of  France,  the 
Executive  should  think  proper  to  support  its  negotiations  by  a  partial 
and  temporary  occupation  in  Italy,  it  would  find  in  the  assembly  the 
most  entire  agreement."  The  assembly  doubtless  intended  to  inter- 
vene in  Italy  in  order  to  protect  tiie  revolutionary  movement  there  from 
the  threatened  intervention  of  Austria.  The  French  Executive,  Louis 
Napoleon,  gave  another  direction  to  the  policy  of  France.  He  immedi- 
ately sent  a  French  army  to  Civita  Vecchia,  which  landed  there  April  26, 
and  after  a  bloody  struggle  drove  the  republican  government  out  of 
Rome.  The  French  entered  Rome  July  3.  Pope  Pius  IX  re'urned 
there  in  April,  1850,  and  during  the  next  twenty  years  Rome  remained 
under  the  occupation  of  a  French  army. 

The  only  reason  given  by  France,  in  this  instance,  for  intervention 
was  that  the  occupation  of  Rome  was  necessary  in  order  to  "maintain 
the  political  influence  of  France."  This  was  the  ground  taken  by 
President  Louis  Napoleon  in  explaining  his  course  to  the  Chambers 
in  1850. 
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The  British  Governmeat  acquiesced  in  this  rale  of  European  law  or 
practice.  On  May  9,  1851,  Lord  Palmerston,  then  foreign  secretary^ 
said  in  Parliament,  in  reply  to  a  formal  inquiry,  that  the  occupation  of 
Kome  was  ^'  a  measure  undertaken  by  France  in  her  own  discretion  and 
in  the  ezereise  of  her  own  judgment.  The  British  Government  had 
been  no  party  to  this  measure.  France  had  exercised  her  own  rights 
in  regard  to  it,  and  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  previous  con- 
currence of  the  British  Government  should  have  been  obtained  in  this 
matter.  The  British  Government  had  been  no  party  to  this  aggression 
and  could  not  therefore  be  said  to  have  concurred  in  it.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter on  which  they  might  have  an  opinion,  but  in  which  they  had  no 
particular  right,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  to  interfere." 

6.  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE,  1878. 

Since  the  year  1827  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
has  been  so  constant  as  to  create  a  body  of  jurisprudence,  and  a  long 
series  of  treaties  on  which  the  existence  of  all  political  systems  of  south- 
eastern Europe  seems  now  to  be  more  or  less  entirely  based. 

Not  only  Greece,  Montenegro,  Eoumania,  Bulgaria,  Eoumelia,  Servia, 
and  Egypt  have  been  the  creations  of  such  intervention,  or  the  objects 
of  its  restraints,  but  also  Samos,  Crete,  and  even  the  Lebanon  owe 
their  legal  status  to  the  same  source. 

An  authority  so  great  must  assume  some  foundation  in  law,  seeing 
that  the  entire  world  acquiesced  not  only  in  the  practical  exercise  of 
the  force  but  also  in  the  principle  on  which  it  rested,  whatever  that 
principle  was. 

The  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878  was  a  broad  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
European  i>ower8  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but 
the  treaty  contains  no  statement  of  the  principle  of  jurisprudence  on 
which  the  right  rests. 

The  preamble  merely  declares  that  the  powers,  ^< being  desirous  to 
regulate,  with  a  view  to  European  order,  the  questions  raised  in  the 
East  by  the  events  of  late  years  and  by  the  war  terminated  by  the  pre- 
liminary treaty  of  San  Stefano,  have  been  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  meeting  of  a  congress  would  offer  the  best  means  of  facilitating  an 
understanding." 

In  effect,  the  treaty  of  Berlin  reduced  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  tutelage, 
extinguished  its  sovereignty  over  certain  large  portions  of  its  dumin- 
ions,  and  restrained  its  rights  over  other  portions.  It  recognized  the 
independence  of  Servia,  Koumania,  and  Montenegro,  and  tixed  their 
boundaries.  It  established  Bulgaria  as  ^'an  autonomous  and  tributary 
principality  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan."  It  created  the  prov- 
ince of  Eastern  Eoumelia  ^^  under  conditions  of  administrative  auton- 
omy." It  stipulated  an  organic  law  for  Crete.  It  interfered  in  all 
directions  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Perhaps  the  most  typical  instance  of  assumption  of  power  by  the  com- 
bined governments  was  Article  XXV  of  the  treaty,  which  began :  "  The 
provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  shall  be  occupied  and  adminis- 
tered by  Austria- Hungary." 

So  liberal  a  use  of  the  right  of  intervention  has  seldom  been  made, 
but  the  principle  of  jurisprudence  on  which  it  rested  has  never  been  offi- 
cially declared.  Nothing  in  the  treaties  expressly  limits  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire  the  right  of  intervention  which  was  exercised  in  its  case. 
The  only  principle  jealously  insisted  upon,  seemed  to  be  that  of  joint, 
as  against  separate,  intervention  by  the  European  powers.    With  this 
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implied  restrictioD,  the  right  of  intervention  ^*  with  a  view  to  Enropean 
order "  appears  to  be  the  only  foundation  for  the  existing  status  of 
southeastern  Europe,  and  equally  applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 


These  six  precedents  include,  as  far  as  is  known,  every  instance 
where  a  claim  to  independence  has  been  made  by  any  people  whatever 
in  Europe  since  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  1815.  Other  suc- 
cessful revolutions,  such  as  those  of  Tuscany  and  the  States  of  the 
Church  in  1859,  were  the  immediate  results  of  intervention,  and  that 
of  ^Naples  in  1800  was,  from  first  to  last,  perhaps  the  most  striking: 
example  of  intervention  in  modern  times,  although  Naples  hardly 
thought  necessary  to  pass  through  any  intermediate  stage  of  recognition 
as  an  independent  authority. 

The  six  precedents,  therefore,  constitute  the  entire  European  law  on 
the  subject  of  intervention  in  regard  to  European  peoples  claiming 
independence  by  right  of  revolution.  There  is  no  other  authoritative 
source  of  the  law;  for  the  judicial  courts  of  Europe  were  bound  to  fol- 
low the  political  decision ;  and  the  opinions  of  private  persons,  whether 
jurists  or  politicians,  being  without  sanction^  could  not  beacceptedas  law. 

From  this  body  of  precedent  it  is  clear  that  Europe  has  invariably 
asserted  and  practiced  the  right  to  interfere,  both  collectively  and  sep- 
arately, amicably  and  forcibly,  in  every  instance,  except  that  of  Poland, 
where  a  European  people  has  resorted  to  insurrection  to  obtain  independ- 
ence. • 

The  right  itself  has  been  based  on  various  grounds:  <<  Impediments 
to  commerce,"  "Burdensome  measures  of  protection  and  repression," 
"  Kequests  "  of  one  or  both  parties  '*  to  interpose,"  "  Effusion  of  blood," 
and  "Evils  of  all  kinds,"  "Humanity"  and  "The  repose  of  Europe" 
(Greek  treaty  of  1827) ;  "A  warm  desire  to  arrest,  with  the  sliortest  pos- 
sible delay,  the  disorder  and  the  effusion  of  blood"  (Protocol  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  1830,  in  the  case  of  Belgium) ;  "  His  own  safety  or  the  political 
equilibrium  on  the  frontiers  of  his  Empire"  (Russian  circular  of  April 
27,  1849,  in  the  case  of  Hungary;)  "To  safeguard  the  interest  and 
honor"  and  to  "Maintain  the  political  influence"  of  the  intervening 
power  (French  declarations  of  1849-50  in  regard  to  the  States  of  the 
Church).  Finally,  in  the  latest  and  most  considerable,  because  abso- 
lutely unanimous  act  of  all  Europe,  simply  the  "desire  to  regulate" 
(Preamble  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  covering  the  recognition  of 
Servia,  Boumania,  Montenegro,  and  Bulgaria). 

ASIA. 

There  remains  the  experience  of  Asia  and  America, 

In  regard  to  Asia,  probably  all  authorities  agree  that  the  entire 
fabric  of  European  supremacy,  whether  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  India,  Siam,  or  China,  rests  on  the  right  of  intervention. 

The  exercise  of  this  right  constitutes  another  large  but  sei)arate 
branch  of  public  law  which,  by  common  consent,  is  not  regarded  as 
applicable  to  nations  of  P^uropean  blood. 

Furthermore,  although  many  governments  in  Asia  have  been  extin- 
guished by  means  of  the  right  of  intervention,  none  is  known  to  have 
claimed  independence  founded  on  the  right  of  insurrection.  Certainly 
none  has  been  recognized  by  Europe  or  America  on  that  ground. 
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AHERICA,  1823-28. 

Americai  both  North  and  South,  haa  always  aimed  to  moderate 
Europeaa  iDterventon  and  to  restrict  its  exercise.  On  this  point  we 
have  the  evidence  of  George  Canning  in  a  celebrated  speech  on  the 
foreign-enlistment  act  in  1823 : 

We  bare  spent  mnoh  time  [said  Canning]  in  teaching  other  powers  the  nature  of 
a  strict  nentraiity,  and  generally  speaking  we  fonnd  them  most  reluctant  scholars. 
*  *  *  If  I  wished  for  a  ^ide  in  a  system  of  neatrality  I  should  take  that  laid 
down  by  America  in  the  days  of  the  presidency  of  Washington  and  the  secretary- 
ship of  Jefferson. 

In  fact,  the  British  Government  did  take  that  guide.  The  American 
neutrality  act  of  1794,  revised  and  reenacted  in  the  act  of  April  20, 
1818,  served  as  the  model  for  the  British  foreign-enlistment  act  in  1819. 
The  cause  of  that  act  of  1819  was  stated  by  Canning  in  the  speech 
just  cited : 

When  peace  was  concluded  between  this  country  and  Spain  in  1814,  an  article 
was  intrcMlnced  into  the  treaty  by  which  this  country  bound  itself  not  to  furnish  any 
■accors  to  what  were  then  denominated  the  revolted  colouies  of  Spain.  In  process 
of  time,  as  those  colonies  became  more  powerful,  a  question  arose  of  a  very  difficult 
nature,  to  be  decided  on  a  due  consideration  of  their  de  Jure  relation  to  Spain  on 
the  one  side,  and  their  de  facto  independence  of  her  on  the  other.  The  law  of 
nations  was  entirely  silent  with  respect  to  a  courMC  which,  under  a  circumstance  so 
peculiar  as  the  transition  of  colonies  from  their  allegiance  to  the  parent  state,  ought 
to  be  pursued.  It  was  difficult  to  know  how  far  eitner  the  statute  law  or  the  com- 
mon law  was  applicable  to  colonies  so  situated.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  in 
the  act  of  1818,  to  treat  the  colonies  as  actually  independent  of  Spain.    *    *    * 

Apparently  Canning  did  not  consider  that  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies  in  1776  offered  a  precedent  for  ^*a  circumstance  so  peculiar  as 
the  transition  of  colonies  from  their  allegiance."  He  regarded  the  situ- 
ation as  so  peculiar  that  it  needed  to  be  met  by  measures  in  regard  to 
which  ^Hhe  law  of  nations  was  entirely  silent.'^  He  seemed  to  regard 
the  foreign-enlistment  act  as  a  recognition  of  independence. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  not  so  much  perplexed  in 
regard  to  the  steps  by  which  colonies  achieved  independence;  but  in 
the  actual  condition  of  Europe,  where  the  Holy  Alliance  held  entire 
control  and  intervened  everywhere  against  claims  based  on  the  right 
of  insurrection,  the  President  had  the  strongest  reasons  for  moving 
riowly,  and,  if  possible,  only  in  concert  with  England. 

The  disturbances  in  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  had  begun  as  a 
consequence  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  by  Kapoleon 
and  the  establishment  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  King  of  Spain  in  1808; 
but  the  movements  for  independence  took  serious  form  at  a  much  later 
time. 

In  Mexico,  the  first  national  congress  met  at  Ghilpancingo  in  1813, 
and  formally  declared  the  independence  of  Mexico  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber of  that  year.  It  was  practically  suppressed  by  the  execution  of 
Morelos,  December  22, 1816,  and  did  not  revive  until  Iturbide,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1821,  joined  Guerrero  in  the  so-called  plan  of  Iguala.  Iturbide 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  Oity  of  Mexico  September  27, 1821, 

Venezuela  first  declared  independence  on  July  15,  1811,  but  the 
Spanish  forces  continued  the  war  until  General  Bolivar  drove  them  from 
the  interior  in  1821,  and  General  Paez  captured  Puerto  Gabelloin  1823. 

Chile  began  her  revolution  in  1810,  but  did  not  declare  independence 
until  January  1, 1818,  and  then  only  by  proclamation  of  the  executive 
authority,  ^'the  actual  circumstances  of  the  war  not  permitting  the 
convocation  of  a  national  congress." 
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Baenos  Ayres  also  began  her  revolation  in  1810,  bat  did  not  declare 
independence  and  claim  recognition  until  October  25, 1816. 

The  question  of  intervention  began  in  1817.  The  Spanish  Oovem- 
ment  appealed  to  the  European  powers  for  aid.  The  Czar  openly  took 
sides  with  Spain,  and  when,  in  September,  1817,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment asked  permission  to  baild  several  ships  of  war  in  the  Kussian 
dockyards,  the  Czar  suggested  that  Spain  should  bay  five  ships  of  the 
line  and  three  frigates  belonging  to  the  Eassian  navy.  This  was  done, 
and  the  ships  were  sent  to  the  seat  of  war.  At  the  same  time,  in 
October,  1817,  the  Eussian  Government  instructed  its  ambassador  in 
London  to  press  on  the  British  Government  the  great  importance  of 
European  intervention. 

Great  Britain  declared  energetically  that  she  would  have  no  part  in 
trying  to  force  back  the  subjects  of  Spain  under  the  domination  of  an 
oppressive  Government.  In  fact,  Lord  Gastlereagh  had  already 
assured  President  Monroe  that  if  Great  Britain  intervened  at  all  it 
would  be  on  a  system  of  perfect  liberality  to  the  Spanish  provinces, 
and  the  President  decided,  as  early  as  April,  1818,  to  discourage  Euro- 
pean mediation  and  to  take  the  ground  that  there  could  be  no  rational 
interference  except  on  the  basis  of  the  independence  of  the  South 
Americans.  In  August  he  made  a  formal  proposal  to  the  British  and 
French  Governments  for  a  concerted  and  contemporary  recognition  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  whose  de  facto  independence  made  that  country  the 
natural  object  of  a  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  general 
policy.  In  December  he  notified  both  Governments  that  he  had 
patiently  waited  without  interfering  in  the  policy  of  the  allies,  but  as 
they  had  not  agreed  upon  anything,  and  as  the  fact  of  the  independence 
of  Buenos  Ayres  appeared  established,  bethought  that  recognition  was 
necessary.  In  January,  1819,  he  announced  to  them  that  he  was 
actually  considering  the  measure. 

Thus,  all  parties  had  agreed,  as  early  as  1817  and  1818,  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  intervention  between  Spain  and  her  colonies.  Both  the 
United  States  and  Europe  asserted  that  the  time  had  come;  they  disa- 
greed only  as  to  the  mode.  When  Lord  Gastlereagh,  at  the  Congress 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  October,  1818,  proposed  to  the  four  other  powers 
^^to  intervene  in  the  war  between  Spain  and  her  American  colonies  by 
addressing  offers  of  mediation  to  the  two  belligerents,''  Eussia  ener- 
getically opposed  and  rejected  the  scheme,  not  because  it  was  interven- 
tion, but  apparently  because  it  was  mediation,  and  to  that  extent  recog- 
nized rights  in  the  insurgents.  When  President  Monroe  interposed  his 
fiat  that  no  interference  could  be  countenanced  by  him  except  on  the 
basis  of  independence,  he  dictated  in  advance  the  only  mode  of  inter- 
vention which  he  meant  to  permit.  If  he  waited  before  carrying  it  out 
it  was  only  because  in  the  actual  balance  of  European  and  American 
power  he  felt  that  isolated  action  might  injure  the  cause  he  had  deter- 
mined to  help. 

He  waited  in  vain.  Neither  England  nor  any  other  power  moved 
again.  Xo  information  came  from  Euroi)e.  No  further  attempt  to  sub- 
ject the  revolted  colonies  was  probable,  and  even  the  declaration  of  the 
Congress  of  Troppau  in  November,  1820,  which  announced  a  general 
and  active  intervention  against  all  ^^illegitimate"  authorities,  caused 
little  alarm  as  long  as  England  and  France  were  not  parties  to  it. 
Delay  was  not  dangerous.  The  system  which  Monroe  aimed  to  estab- 
lish could  not  be  firm  or  broad  as  long  as  it  rested  on  the  recognition 
of  a  single  country  like  Buenos  Ayres  or  on  the  isolated  action  of  the 
United  States.    That  system  included  all  American  communities  which 
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r^ected  foreign  aathority;  it  was  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  referred 
to  every  part  of  the  contest,  from  the  recognition  of  the  flag  at  the 
outset  to  the  recognition  of  independence  at  the  close.  Therefore, 
Monroe  waited  nntil  the  effect  of  his  action  should  settle  the  whole 
question  and  cover  all  the  ground.  After  a  delay  of  four  years  from 
the  time  when  he  began  his  x>olicy,  the  Greek  revolt  in  Europe  and  the 
military  successes  of  Bolivar  and  Iturbide  in  America  gave  the  desired 
opxK>rtunity,  and  Monroe  sent  to  Congress  his  celebrated  message  of 
!March  8^  1822,  recommending  the  recognition  of  all  the  revolted  colo- 
nies of  Spain — Mexico,  Oolombia,  Chile,  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

These  countries  asked  no  more.  They  based  their  claim  on  their 
independence  de  facto,  and  Monroe  admitted  its  force.  ''The  prov- 
inces," he  said, ''  which  have  declared  their  independence  and  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  it,  ought  to  be  recognized."  lie  added  that  ''the 
measure  is  proposed  under  a  thorough  conviction  that  it  is  in  t^trict 
accord  with  the  law  of  nations."  In  reality,  it  created  the  law,  so  far 
as  its  action  went,  and  its  legality  was  recognized  by  no  European 
power.  All  waited  in  open  or  tacit  disapproval  of  ^lonroe^s  course. 
England  herself,  even  after  Canning  succeeded  Castlercagh,  refiised  to 
approve.  Spain  protested  vigorously;  and,  as  far  as  concerned  objec- 
tions, the  Spanish  minister  in  Washington  offered  them  in  great  num- 
bers and  with  sufficient  energy.  He  instantly  protested,  not  only  on 
grounds  of  morality  and  fact,  but  also  of  policy.  "  Buenos  Ayres,"  he 
said,  was  ''sunk  in  the  most  complete  anarchy;"  in  Peru,  "near  the 
gates  of  its  capital,"  a  rebel  and  a  Spanish  army  divided  the  inhabitants ; 
in  Chili,  "an  individual  suppresses  the  sentiments  of  its  inhabitants;" 
"on  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  also,  the  Spanish  banners  wave; "  '4u 
Mexico,  too,  there  is  no  government;"  and  he  concluded,  with  force: 
"Where  then  are  those  governments  which  ought  to  be  recognized?" 

The  question  was  not  without  difficulties,  as  Monroe  knew:  and  on 
this  point  all  Europe  supported  the  Spanish  contention.  Although 
Congress  unanimously  approved  and  adopted  the  President's  views, 
and  immediately  appropriated  $100,000  for  diplomatic  expenses;  and 
although  Mexico,  Colombia,  Chile,  and  Buenos  Ayres  were  in  conse- 
quence admitted  into  the  family  of  nations  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  approval  of  Congress,  two 
years  passed  before  the  British  Government  consented  even  to  discuss 
the  subject  in  Parliament  as  a  serious  measure  of  policy. 

Then,  on  June  15, 1824,  a  motion  was  made  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, and  Canning  replied.  His  speech  made  no  allusion  to  the  action 
of  the  United  States;  it  denied  the  de  facto  right  of  recognition  so  far 
as  to  say  that  "we  ought  not  to  aeknowledge  the  separate  and  inde- 
pendent existence  of  any  government  which  is  so  doubtfully  established 
that  the  mere  effect  of  that  acknowledgment  shall  be  to  mix  parties 
again  in  internal  squabbles  if  not  in  open  hostilities."  Canning  still 
thought  "  that,  before  we  can  act,  information  as  to  matters  of  fact 
is  necessary." 

KeverthelesB,  Monroe's  act,  which  extinguished  the  last  hopes  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  in  America,  produced  the  deepest  sensation  among  Euro- 
pean conservatives,  and  gave  to  the  United  States  extraordinary  con- 
sideration. England  used  it  as  a  weapon  at  the  Congress  of  Verona  to 
threaten  the  other  powers  when  they  decided  on  intervention  in  Spain. 
Slowly  Canning  came  wholly  over  to  the  side  of  Monroe  as  France  and 
Austria  forced  his  hands  in  Spain.  As  early  as  October,  1823,  he  sent 
consuls  to  all  the  chief  cities  in  rebellion  throughout  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.    Immediately  after  his  speech  in  Parliament 
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of  June  15, 1824,  he  autliorized  his  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  negotiate 
a  commercial  treaty  with  that  Government.  On  the  Ist  of  January, 
1825,  he  notified  other  powers  that  England  h.ad  determined  to  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  lu  a 
speech  in  Parliament  on  the  15th  of  February,  1825,  he  explained  and 
defended  his  conduct,  blaming  the  United  States,  by  implication,  for 
pursuing  ^^a  reckless  and  headlong  course,"  and  claiming  credit  for  fol- 
lowing one  "more  strictly  guarded  in  iK)int  of  principle.'^  "The  whole 
question  was  one  of  time  and  mode." 

Notwithstanding  Canning's  explanation,  the  principle  of  interventiou 
on  which  he  acted  was  not  clear.  Nothing  in  his  act  of  recognition 
revealed  a  rule  of  any  general  value.  He  considered  that  "  any  other 
period  or  mode  than  that  chosen  would  have  been  liable  to  some  objec- 
tion." Yet  the  period  and  mode  he  chose  were  strongly  objected  to 
throughout  Europe,  and  met  with  energetic  protest  from  Spain.  Nearly 
two  years  more  passed  before  he  cleared  up  the  mystery.  Then,  when 
driven  to  armed  intervention  in  the  iifi'airs  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  he 
made,  on  the  12th  of  December,  182(5,  a  speech  in  Parliament  which  was 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  his  life.  At  the  very  end  of  this  si>eech 
he  explained  the  "principle"  on  which  he  had  acted  iu  regard  to 
the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  "  time  and  mode" 
of  recognition.  It  was  the  moment  when  a  French  army  took  x>os8e8- 
sion  of  Spain : 

If  France  occnpied  Spain,  wae  it  neoeaaary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  conseqnencea  of 
that  occupation,  that  we  should  blockade  Cadizf  No!  I  looked  another  way.  I 
Bought  materials  of  compensation  in  another  hemisphere.  Contemplating  Spain, 
such  as  our  ancestors  had  known  her,  I  resolved  that  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should 
not  he  Spain  ''with  the  Indies."  I  called  the  New  World  into  ezisteuoe  to  ledress 
the  balance  of  the  Old. 

The  principle  thus  avowed  by  Canning  added  little  to  the  European 
law  of  intervention ;  but  the  principle  avowed  by  Monroe  created  an 
entire  body  of  American  jurispmdence.  As  an  isolated  act  it  meant 
little,  bat  in  Monroe's  view  it  was  not  an  isolated  act;  it  was  part  of  a 
system,  altogether  new  and  wholly  American ;  and  it  was  to  be  justified 
on  grounds  far  wider  than  itself.  The  European  law  and  practice  of 
intervention,  extending,  as  it  did,  its  scope  and  energy  with  every 
new  step  in  European  development,  could  be  met  only  by  creating  an 
American  law  and  practice  of  intervention  exclusive  of  the  European 
within  the  range  of  its  influence.  This  Monroe  did  not  hesitate  to  do. 
With  boldness  which  still  startles  and  perplexes  the  world,  he  lopped 
off  one  great  branch  of  European  intervention  and  empire  and  created 
a  new  system  of  international  relations.  His  opportunity  was  given 
by  Canning,  who,  in  the  midst  oT  his  European  difficulties  in  1823, 
intimated  that  England  would  be  well  pleased  to  see  the  United  States 
take  ground  even  more  advanced  than  in  the  recognition  of  the  South 
American  revolted  States.  Monroe  lost  no  time  in  doubts  or  hesita- 
tions. In  his  annual  message  of  December,  1823,  he  announced  the 
principle  that  the  new  nations  which  his  act  alone  had  recognized  as 
independent  were  by  that  act  placed  outside  of  the  European  system, 
and  that  the  United  States  would  regard  any  attempt  to  extend  that 
system  among  them  as  unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 

With  the  Governments  who  have  declared  their  independence,  and  maintained  it, 
and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles, 
aeknowledged,  we  coald  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  hy  any  European  power  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the 
United  States.    *    *    *    It  is  impossible  that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their 
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pdlitieftl  system  to  any  portion  of  elthor  continent  without  ondangoring  onr  peace 
«nd  happincBB.  *  *  *  It  ia  equally  impouible,  therefore^  that  we  ahoold  behold 
such  interposition  in  any  form  with  indifference. 

So  swe^iBg  a  right  of  intervention  had  never  been  claimed  unless 
hy  Bussia  in  regard  to  the  Greeks  in  1821,  and  has  never  been  exercised 
by  any  other  single  power;  bat  the  claim  rested  on  the  same  general 
groond  as  that  of  the  innnmerable  interventions  of  Europe.  <<  Danger 
to  oar  pesLce  and  happiness  ^  was  not  essentially  different  ^m  <^  danger 
to  peace,  honor,  political  power,  and  interests  ^  which  European  nations 
had  alleged  as  jost  reasons  for  intervention,  and  while  the  right  of 
intervention  on  this  ground  was  so  energeticsdly  maintained,  the  right 
of  deciding  absolutely  as  to  the  .time  and  mode  of  intervention  was  as 
energetically  exercised  by  Monroe. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  American  people  have  always,  and  unan- 
imously, supported  and  approved  the  Monroe  doctrine.  They  needed 
no  reasoning  to  prove  that  it  was  vital  to  their  safety.  The  enormous 
and  rapidly  increasing  force  developed  by  Europe  in  her  system  of 
joint  action,  from  the  treaty  of  Verona  to  tiie  overwhelming  authority, 
hitherto  unknown  to  mankind,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  treaty  of 
Berlin;  the  rapid  extension  of  her  system  over  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  inevitable  pressure  of  its  expansion;  her  immense  superiority 
in  wealth  and  mechanical  resources;  the  irresistible  energy  of  her 
enormous  naval  and  military  armaments  when  concentrated,  as  under 
the  Berlin  treaty,  in  a  single  mass,  left  no  doubt  that  America  must 
abandon  the  hope  of  independence  if  she  could  not  maintain  a  system 
of  her  own.  Europeans,  indeed,  sometimes  expressed  fear  of  America, 
but  their  fears  rested  only  on  the  assumption  that  America  could  stand 
apart.  Even  the  celebrated  historian  Niebuhr  complained  because  tiie 
Czar  did  not  conquer  the  Turkish  Empire  and  found  Ohristian  states 
in  Asia  Minor  in  order  to  balance  the  growing  power  of  America. 
Europe  did  not,  it  is  true,  adopt  Niebuhr's  advice  and  colonize  Asia 
Minor,  but  she  conquered,  or  subdued  under  her  i^stem,  aH  the  rest  of 
Asia,  and  used  this  accession  of  strength  for  her  common  objects.  She 
spread  her  system  over  a]l  Asia,  all  Africa,  all  Australasia,  and  all 
Polynesia.  America  made  no  contest,  even  within  America,  except  in 
reeard  to  those  countries  or  communities  which  expressly  declared  their 
will  and  their  power  to  be  American. 

Within  that  limited  range  President  Monroe  attempted  to  build  up 
an  American  system.  He  disclaimed  the  right  or  the  intention  to 
interfere  with  actual  European  possessions  in  America,  so  long  as  these 
communities  were  contented  to  remain  European ;  but  he  claimed  and 
exercised,  under  the  broadest  principle,  the  right  to  intervene  in  favor 
of  communities  that  plainly  displayed  their  wish  and  their  power  to 
be  American;  and,  what  was  vital  to  the  exercise  of  his  claim,  he 
asserted  and  used  in  its  fullest  extent  the  right  to  judge  for  himself, 
and  finally,  both  as  to  '^time  and  mode," — ^both  when  and  how — any  par- 
ticular community  had  proved  ite  will  and  ite  right  to  claim  admission 
into  the  American  system.  Against  the  opposition  of  sll  Europe,  and 
at  the  risk  of  many  and  serious  embarrassmente,  Monroe  took  and  sue 
cessfully  held  ground  which  his  successors  have  struggled  witii  vary- 
ing fortune  to  maintain. 

The  right  of  intervention  lay  necessarily  at  the  bottom  of  the  strife 
of  forces,  and  the  United  States  exercised  it  freely,  although  usually 
striving  to  exercise  it  for  the  common  good  of  an  American  system.  In 
the  case  of  Texas,  the  United  States  Government,  as  is  notorious,  exer- 
cised the  whole  right  of  intervention  against  an  American  power;  but 
S.Eep.ll60 2 
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the  case  of  Texas  did  not  differ  in  principle  from  that  of  Gdombia^ 
except  in  being  wholly  an  Ameriean  and  domestic  affair.  In  betk 
instances  the  intervention  rested  on  the  claim  of  the  Exeentire  and 
the  Legislature  to  be  absolute  and  final  judge  of  the  ^Hime  and  mode'' 
of  interference.  In  no  case  were  other  governments  expected  co  saee- 
tion  the  decision  in  order  to  give  it  validity. 

In  the  case  of  Texas,  however,  we  have  to  oall  attention  to  a  sabjeot 
on  which  the  proposed  action  of  Congress  necessarily  depends. 

In  a  report  made  June  18, 1886,  by  Mr.  Clay,  fVom  the  Senate  Committee  on  Far- 
eign  Relations,  in  respect  to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Tezaa  (8enato 
Doc.  406,  Twenty-foarth  Congress,  first  session),  are  the  foUo wing  passages : 


The  recoj^nition  of  Texas  as  an  independent  power  may  be  made  by  the  United 
States  in  varions  ways :  First,  by  treaty ;  seoond,  by  the  passage  of  a  law  regulating 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  powers:  third,  by  sending  a  diplom*tio 
agent  to  Texas  with  the  usual  credentials;  or,  lastly,  by  the  Executive  receiving  and 
aecrediting  a  diplomatic  representative  from  Texas,  whieh  would  be  a  recognition  as 
ISar  as  the  Exeoative  only  is  competent  to  make  it.  In  the  first  and  third  modes  the 
ooncurrence  of  the  Senate  in  its  executive  character  would  be  necessary,  and  in  t^ 
second  in  its  legislative  character. 

The  Senate  alone,  without  the  cooperation  of  some  ether  branch  of  the  Goverm- 
ment,  is  not  competent  to  rec<N|^ize  the  existence  of  any  power. 

The  President  of  the  Uuitea  States^  by  the  Constitution,  has  the  charge  of  their 
foreign  intercourse.  Regularly  he  ought  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  acluiowle^^- 
ment  of  the  independence  of  any  new  power,  but  in  this  case  he  has  not  yet  done  i\ 
for  reasons  which  he,  without  donbt,  deems  sufficient.  If  in  any  instance  the  Pt««- 
dent  should  be  tardy,  he  may  be  quiokened  in  the  exercise  of  his  iiower  by  the 
expression  of  the  opinion,  or  by  other  acts,  of  one  or  both  branches  of  Congress,  as 
was  done  in  relation  to  the  Republics  formed  out  of  Spanish  America.  But  the 
committee  do  not  think  that  on  this  occasion  any  tardiness  is  Justly  imputable  to 
the  Executive.  About  three  months  only  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  government  in  Texas,  and  it  is  net  unreasonable  to  wait  a  short  time  to 
see  what  its  operation  will  be,  and  especially  whether  it  will  afford  those  guaranties 
which  foreign  powers  have  a  right  to  expect  before  they  institute  relations  with  it. 

Taking  this  yiew  of  the  whole  matter,  the  committee  concluded  by 
recommending  to  the  Senate  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

BeBolvedf  That  the  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  United 
States  whenever  satlsfikstory  information  shall  be  reoeived  that  it  has  in  sncnsssflil 
operation  a  civil  government  capable  of  perfoiming  the  duties  and  ftdfilling  the 
obligations  of  an  independent  power. 

President  Andrew  Jackson,  in  his  Texas  message  of  December  21, 
1836^began  by  calling  attention  to  these  resolutions  passed  by  ^^  the 
two  Houses  at  their  last  session,  acting  separately,  ^  that  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  when- 
ever satisfactory  infbnnation  should  be  received  that  it  had  in 
Buccessfhl  operation  a  civil  government  capable  of  performing  the 
duties  and  Mfllling  the  obligations  of  an  independent  power.' "  After 
treating  sh<HrtIy  the  principles  of  recognition,  President  Jackson  con- 
tinued: 

Nor  has  any  deliberate  inquiry  ever  been  instituted  in  Conipess,  or  in  any  of  onr 
legislative  bodies,  as  to  whom  belonged  the  power  of  reeognising  a  new  State — a 
9|Ow«r  the  exercise  of  whloh  is  equivalent,  under  sons  oureomstanees^  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war;  a  power  nowhere  expressly  delegated,  and  only  granted  m  the  Consti- 
tation^  as  it  is  necessarilv  involved  in  some  of  the  great  powers  given  to  Congress; 
in  that  given  to  the  President  and  Senate  to  form  Beatles  with  foreign  powers,  and 
to  appoint  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  and  in  that  oenfemd  upon  the 
Premdent  to  receive  ministers  from  foreign  na:tions.  In  the  preamble  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  it  is  distinctly  intimated  that  the  enedienoy 
e€  recognizing  the  independence  of  Texas  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  Congress. 
In  this  view,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  I  am  disposed  to  conoar,  and  do  net 
Chereftire  eonsider  it  necessary  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  striot  oonstitntional 
ri(ght  9i  tM  Mmemtkr^  sMm  spvt  tem  or  In  eoitfnartien  with  the  Senate 
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tJU  sabjeoi.  It  is  to  be  presnmed  that  ob  no  fataze  occasion  will  a  diapnto  arise,  aa 
none  baa  heretofore  occurred,  between  the  Bxecntive  and  the  Legislature  in  the  exer- 
eise  of  the  power  of  reeognition.  It  will  always  be  considered  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  most  safe  that  it  should  he  exercised,  when  proba- 
bly leading  to  war,  with  a  preTions  understanding  with  that  body  by  whom  war  can 
alone  be  declared,  and  by  whom  all  the  proTisions  for  sustaining  its  perils  must  be 
famished.  Its  submission  to  Congress,  which  represents  in  one  of  its  branches  the 
States  of  this  Union  and  in  the  otoer  the  people  of  the  United  States,  where  there 
may  be  reasonable  ^ound  to  apprehend  so  gr%ye  a  consequence,  would  certainly 
afford  the  fullest  sattsfMction  to  our  own  country  and  a  ]>erfect  guaranty  to  a))  other 
nations  of  the  justice  and  prudence  of  the  measures  which  mij^t  be  adopted. 

The  initiative  thus  asserted  by  Congress  and  conceded  by  PreBideiit 
Jackson  to  Congfress  in  the  case  of  the  recognition  of  Texas  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  Hungary  by  President  Taylor  in  the  instrnctioiis 
already  quoted,  which  authorized  his  agent  to  invite  the  revolutionary 
govemmeut  of  Hungary  to  send  to  the  United  States  a  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative, since  the  President  entertained  no  doubt  that  in  such  case 
at  the  next  meeting  of  Congress  "her  independence  would  be  speedily 
recognized  by  that  enlightened  body.^ 

Until  now  no  further  question  has  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  powers 
of  Congress. 

80  much  space  has  been  taken  by  this  historical  summary  that  the 
case  of  Texas  must  be  passed  over  without  further  notice,  and  the  cases 
of  Haiti  and  Santo  DomiDgo  may  be  set  aside  as  governed  by  peculiar 
infiueiices.  The  record  shows  that  in  every  instance  except  Poland 
down  to  1850  where  any  peoi^Ie  has  claimed  iudepeitdence  by  right  of 
revolt  the  right  of  intervention  has  been  exercised  against  the  will  of 
one  or  the  other  party  to  tiie  dispute.  In  evei-y  instance  the  only  ques- 
tion that  has  disturbed  the  intervening  powers  has  regarde<i  neither 
the  right  nor  the  policy  so  much  as  the  "time  and  modc^  of  action. 
The  only  difiterence  between  the  European  and  American  practice  was 
that  the  United  States  aimed  at  moderating  or  restricting  the  extreme 
license  of  European  intervention,  and  this  was  the  difference  which 
brought  the  United  States  nearly  into  collision  with  Europe  in  1861 
and  1862.  Lords  Paimerston  and  Russell,  as  well  as  the  Emperor 
lilapoleon  and  his  ministers,  entertained  no  doubt  of  their  right  to  inter- 
vene even  before  our  civil  war  had  actually  commenced,  and  accord- 
ingly recognized  the  insurgent  States  as  belligerents  in  May,  1861, 
although  no  legal  question  had  yet  been  raised  requiring  such  a  deci- 
sion. The  United  States  Government  never  ceased  to  protest  with  the 
utmost  energy  against  the  act  as  premature  and  unjust,  and  this  last 
and  most  serious  case  of  interference,  in  which  the  United  States  was 
concerned  as  an  object  of  European  intervention,  revealed  the  vital 
necessity  of  their  American  system  at  the  same  time  that  it  revealed 
the  imminent  danger  of  its  destruction. 

THE  tJNlTED  STATES  AND  MEXICO,  1861-1866. 

Allosiatt  has  been  already  made  to  the  declaration  of  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons 
May  6,  1861,  in  which  he  announced  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
had  already  "  come  to  the  opinion  that  the  Southern  Confederacy  of 
America,  according  to  those  principles  which  seem  to  them  to  be  just 
principled,  most  be  treated  as  a  belligerent."  This  astonishing  promise 
of  belligerency  to  an  insurrection  which  had  by  the  latest  Mvices  at 
that  time  neither  a  ship  at  sea  nor  an  army  on  land,  before  the  fact  of 
war  was  officially  known  in  England  to  have  been  proclaimed  by  either 
pasffj^y'WaB  acMinpattied  by  a  !e^r  of  the  same  date  from  Ix^d  Joba 
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Bussell  to  the  Britiah  ambassador  at  Paris,  in  which  he  said  that  Hie 
acconnts  which  had  been  received  from  America  were  ^<  sufficient  to 
show  that  a  civil  war  has  broken  out  among  the  States  which  lately 
composed  the  American  Union." 

Other  nations  have  therefore  to  consider  the  li^^ht  in  which,  with  reference  to  thai 
war,  tbey  are  to  regard  the  Confederacy  into  which  the  Sonthem  States  have  united 
themselves;  and  it  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that,  looking  at  aU  tha 
circomstances  of  the  case,  they  can  not  hesitate  to  admit  ^at  saeh  Confederacy  ia 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  belligerent,  inTCsted  with  all  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  a  belligerent. 

Under  these  circomstances,  Lord  John  Bassell  invited  the  Emperor 
of  France  to  cooperate  with  England  in  ^<  a  joint  endeavor''  to  obtain 
<<  from  each  of  the  belligerents  "  certain  concessions  in  favor  of  neatrala 
On  May  8  the  French  minister  "concurred  entirely  in  the  views  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government "  and  pledged  himself  to  the  joint  action. 
On  May  13  the  British  Government  issued  its  Ibrmal  proclamation  of 
neutrality  between  the  United  States  and  "certain  States  styling  them- 
selves the  Confederate  States  of  America." 

Lord  John  Eussell  justified  this  action  on  the  ground  of  "  the  size 
and  population  of  the  seceding  States"  and  "the  critical  condition  of 
our  (British)  commerce."  He  denied  that  the  British  Government  had 
any  thought  of  giving  assistance  to  the  South. 

Nevertheless,  the  language  of  Lord  John  Eussell  showed  that  he  con- 
sidered the  issue  as  decided  in  advance  and  that  his  measures  were 
shaped  on  that  assumption.  His  speech  of  May  6  characterized  the 
insurgents  without  qualification  as  "  the  Southern  Confederacy  of  Amer- 
ica." In  his  official  correspondence  with  his  official  agents  he  used  the 
term  "Northern  or  Southern  confederation  of  Korth  America^"  or  "the 
Confederate  States  of  America,"  as  though  their  independence  were 
fdHy  established.  All  his  expressions  and  acts  warranted  the  belief 
that  the  recognition  of  belligerency  was  in  his  mind  only  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  recognition  of  independence  as  an  already  accomplished 
fiaict,  and  that  he  had  hurried  the  declaration  of  belligerency  in  order  to 
avoid  the  remonstrances  certain  to  be  made  by  the  new  American  min- 
ister about  to  arrive.  More  serious  still  as  a  symptom  of  European 
temper  was  the  joint  action  concerted  between  England  and  France, 
which  soon  proved  that  England,  while  waiting  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  meant,  in  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, to  revive  her  old  belligerent  claims  of  1812,  which  had  never 
been  expressly  abandoned. 

This  threatened  wreck  of  all  American  rights  was  even  more  immi- 
nent than  our  highest  officials  supposed.  Only  by  slow  degrees  have 
we  learned  how  narrow  an  escape  we  made,  and  even  at  this  day  mueh 
remains  to  be  revealed.  We  know  that  as  early  as  March,  1861,  the 
French  minister  at  Washington  advised  his  Government  to  recognize 
the  Confederate  States,  and  in  May  he  advised  it  to  intervene  by  for- 
cibly raising  the  American  blockade.  Mercier's  recommendation  was 
communicated  to  Bussell,  who  entertained  no  doubts  as  to  the  right  of 
intervention,  either  diplomatic  or  military,  even  at  that  early  moment 
when  the  serious  operations  of  war  had  hardly  begun. 

There  is  mnoh  good  sense  in  Mercier's  obserrations  [wrote  RnsseU  to  Pfthnerston, 
October  17].  Bat  we  must  wait;  I  am  persuaded  that,  if  we  do  anything,  it  must 
be  on  a  grand  scale.  It  will  not  do  for  England  and  France  to  break  a  blockade  for 
the  sake  of  getting  cotton;  but  in  Europe  powers  have  often  said  to  beUigerents: 
''Make  up  your  quarrels.  We  propose  to  gire  terms  of  paeification  which  we  think 
fidr  and  equitable.  If  you  accept  them,  well  and  good.  But  if  your  adveraaiy 
•0cept$  them,  and  if  you  refuse  them,  our  mediation  is. at  an  ezid^And  you  must 
ezpeot  to  see  us  your  enemies." 
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France  would  be  (^nite  ready  to  bold  tbis  langnaffe  with  ns.  If  aueb  a  pofioy  were 
tolM  adopted,  tbe  time  for  it  would  be  the  end  of  tbe  year,  or  immediately  oefore 
"Oke  meeting  of  Parliament. 

Already  (on  May  6)  Bussell  bad  officially  annonnced  tbe  Greek  prece- 
dent as  bis  mle  of  law.  In  October  be  was  ready  to  take  tbe  last  step 
bnt  one  in  tbe  line  of  tbe  Greek  example.  Tbe  five  years  of  1821 
eoanted  as  five  montbs  in  1861.  Palmerston  was  not  yet  ready.  And 
the  concession  of  tbe  United  States  in  tbe  Trent  affair,  in  the  follow- 
ing winter,  made  an  aggressive  movement  less  popular  in  England. 
But  in  tbe  antnmn  of  1802  Palmerston  also  thought  tbe  moment  bad 
arrived.  Neither  of  these  two  powerful  statesmen,  the  highest  English 
authorities  of  their  times  on  the  subjects  of  foreign  relations^  doubted 
tbe  right  or  tbe  expediency  of  intervention  after  the  second  campaign 
in  Virginia.  On  September  14,  1862,  Palmerston  wrote  to  Bussell 
suggesting  a  joint  offer  by  England  and  France  of  what  is  diplomati- 
eally  called  ^^  good  offices,''  as  in  tbe  Greek  protocol  of  1826.  Bussdl 
eagerly  approved : 

VHiether  the  Federal  Army  is  destroyed  or  not  [replied  RasseU  to  Palmerstoni 
September  17,  1862]  it  is  clear  that  it  is  driven  back  to  Washington  and  has  made 
no  progress  in  sabduin^  the  insurgent  States.  Such  beine  the  case,  I  agree  with  yon 
that  the  time  is  come  lor  offering  mediation  to  the  United  States  Government  with  a 
view  to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Confederates.  I  agree,  farther, 
that  in  case  of  failure  we  ought  ourselves  to  recognize  the  Southern  States  as  an 
independent  State.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  so  important  a  step  I  think  we  must 
have  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet.    The  23d  or  30th  would  suit  me  for  the  meeting. 

We  ought  then,  if  we  agree  on  such  a  step,  to  propose  it  first  to  France,  and  then, 
on  the  part  of  England  and  If^ance,  to  Russia  and  otner  powers,  as  a  measure  decided 
upon  by  ub. 

We  OQght  to  make  oorselves  safe  in  Canada.     *     •    * 

In  this  scheme  of  intervention  Bussell  once  more  advanced  beyond 
the  Greek  precedent.  Canning  would  move  only  in  concert  with  Bussia. 
Bussell  proposed  to  move  in  concert  with  France  alone. 

Palmerston  replied  September  23 : 

Tour  plan  of  proceedings  about  the  mediation  between  the  Federals  and  Confed- 
«ratefl  seems  to  be  excellent.  Of  coarse  the  offer  would  be  made  to  both  the  contend- 
ing parties  at  the  same  time,  for,  though  the  offer  would  be  as  sure  to  be  accepted  by 
tike  oonthems  as  was  the  proposal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Danish  princess,  yet 
in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  there  are  certain  forms  which  it  is  decent  and  proper 
to  go  through. 

A  qneetion  would  occur  whether,  if  the  two  parties  were  to  accent  mediation,  the 
&et  of  our  mediating  would  not  of  itself  be  tantamount  to  an  acKnowledgment  of 
tbe  Confederates  as  an  independent  State. 

Might  it  not  be  well  to  ask  Russia  to  join  England  and  France  in  the  ofter  of 
mediationf    •     •    • 

We  should  be  better  without  her  in  the  mediation,  because  she  would  be  too  favor- 
able fio  the  North ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  her  participation  in  the  offer  might  render 
the  North  the  more  willing  to  accept  it. 

The  middle  of  October  was  the  time  suggested 'by  Palmerston  for 
action. 

If  the  Federals  sustain  a  great  defeat  they  may  be  at  once  ready  for  mediation^ 
and  Idle  iron  should  be  struck  while  it  is  hot.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should 
Jwve  the  best  of  it,  we  may  wait  awhile  and  see  what  may  follow. 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States,  Bussell  and  Palmerston  found 
l^ir  serious  difficulties  not  in  France  or  in  the  law,  but  in  the  political 
division  of  their  own  party.  These  two  powerful  statesmen,  who  had 
been  both  honored  with  the  position  of  prime  minister  of  England,  had 
united  their  influence  to  create  the  exising  ministry.  They  seem  to 
bsve  supposed  that  their  united  authority  was  sufficient  to  control  the 
ministry  they  had  created,  but  the  moment  Bussell  opened  the  subject 
io  others  he  received  a  check.    He  persevered ;  he  issued  a  confidential 
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memorandom  saggestmg  his  idea :  he  broiight  the  subject  before  a  ^^c.».- 
net  meeting  October  23, 1862,  ana  the  division  of  opinion  proved  to  be 
so  serious  that  the  subject  was  postponed.  The  question  became  one 
of  internal  politics,  social  divisions,  and  party  majorities. 

The  scheme  of  intervention  was  embraced  by  the  Emperor  of  France 
as  seriously  as  by  Bussell  and  Palmerston.  Long  before  the  two 
English  statesmen  decided  to  act,  Kapoleon  in  had  given  his  first 
interview  to  the  Oonfederate  agent  accredited  to  his  Government.  News 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Union  army  before  Eichmond  reached  Paris  on 
the  15th  of  July,  1862,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Blidell  asked  and  received 
an  interview.  The  Emperor  talked  with  exceeding  frankness,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Slidell  to  Mr.  Beivjamin: 

The  Emperor  received  me  with  great  kindness  and  [said]  *  •  •  that  he  had 
from  the  first  seen  the  true  character  of  the  contest,  and  considered  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  Union  impossible  and  final  separation  a  mere  question  of  time ;  that  the 
difficulty  was  to  find  a  way  to  give  effect  to  his  sympathies;  that  he  had  always 
desired  to  preserve  the  most  friendly  relation  with  England,  and  that  in  so  grave  a 
question  he  had  not  been  willing  to  act  without  her  cooperation ;  tiiat  he  had  several 
tunes  intimated  his  wish  for  action  in  our  behalf,  but  had  met  with  no  favorable 
response,  and  that,  beaides,  England  had  a  deeper  interest  in  the  question  than 
I^rance;  that  she  wished  him  to  draw  the  chestnuts  from  the  fire  for  her  benefit; 
*  *  *  that  he  had  committed  a  great  error  which  he  now  deeply  regretted ;  France 
should  never  have  respected  the  blockade ;  that  the  European  powers  should  have 
recognized  us  laet  summer  when  our  ports  were  in  our  possession  and  when  we  were 
menacing  Washington,  but  what,  asked  he,  could  now  be  donef 

Napoleon's  language  was  not  official,  but  he  had  committed  himself 
beyond  recall  by  the  policy  lie  described,  for  hardly  had  the  civil  war 
broken  out  than  he  had  plunged  into  a  scheme  of  armed  intervention 
in  Mexico.  Perhaps  the  ultimate  salvation  of  America,  in  this  crisia, 
was  due  to  the  mistake  of  judgment  which  led  Europe  to  attack  the 
Monroe  doctrine  and  the  American  system  in  Mexico  instead  of  attack- 
ing its  heart.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  wish  to  substitute  French 
inSuence  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  iu  the  place  of  American.  This  had 
been  the  dream  of  every  great  French  ruler,  and  Napoleon  IU  had  a 
^*  doctrine"  of  his  own,  far  more  ancient  than  that  of  Monroe  and 
backed  by  more  formidable  military  force.  Europe  did  intervene  by 
arms  in  the  American  civil  war,  but  fortunately  she  attacked  our  ally 
and  only  indirectly  ourselves.  Fortunately,  too,  in  betraying  his  ulti- 
mate  objects  in  Mexico,  Napoleon  alienated  England  and  did  not 
conciliate  Spain. 

Yet  the  attack  was  made,  violently  in  Mexico,  more  cautiously  at 
Washington,  and  as  systematically  as  the  mutual  jealousies  of  Europe 
permitted.  At  the  moment  when  Eussell  and  Palmerston  brought  their 
scheme  of  intervention  before  the  British  cabinet,  Napoleon  sent  reen- 
forcements  of  35,000  men  to  his  force  in  Mexico,  with  orders  to  occupy 
the  country,  and  simultaneously  sept  a  formal  invitation  to  England 
and  Bussia  to  intervene  in  the  American  civil  war. 

These  papers  have  not  been  published,  and  we  do  not  know  the 
express  grounds  on  which  the  invitation  was  offered  or  declined.  To 
the  fact  that  Bussia  was  avowedly  Mendly,  wd  that  the  two  most 
powerfol  British  prime  ministers  of  their  time  were  outvoted  in  their 
own  cabinet,  America  owed  her  escape  from  Euroi)ean  domination. 
Mexico,  indeed,  suffered  severely,  but  only  while  our  civil  war  was  in 
doubt.  From  the  moment  the  authority  of  the  Union  was  wholly 
restored  in  1865,  the  entire  inffuence  of  the  United  States  GU>vemment 
was  exerted  to  reestablish  aloo  the  authority  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
The  life  of  the  one  was  dependent  on  the  Mfe  of  the  ottier. 
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CUBA. 

Into  this  American  system,  thus  created  by  Monroe  in  1822-23,  and 
embracing  then,  besides  the  United  States,  only  Bnenos  Ayres,  Ohtte, 
Colombia,  and  Mexico,  yarions  other  communities  have  since  claimed, 
and  in  most  cases  have  received  admission,  until  it  now  includes  all 
South  America,  except  the  Guianas ;  all  Central  America,  except  the 
British  colony  of  Honduras,  and  the  two  black  Republics  of  Spanish 
Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti  in  the  Antilles. 

Ko  serious  question  was  again  raised  with  any  European  x>ower  in 
regwrd  to  the  insurrection  or  independence  of  their  American  posses- 
sions, until  in  1869,  a  rebellion  broke  out  iu  Cuba,  and  the  insurgents, 
alter  organizing  a  government  and  declaring  their  independence, 
claimed  recognition  from  the  United  States. 

The  Gk>vemment  of  the  United  States  had  always  regarded  Cuba  as 
within  the  sphere  of  its  most  active  and  serious  interest.  As  early  as 
1825,  when  the  newly  reco^ized  Sf  ales  of  Colombia  and  Mexico  were 
supposed  to  be  preparing  an  expedition  to  revolutionize  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Eico,  the  United  States  Gk)vemment  interposed  its  friendly  offices  with 
those  Governments  to  request  their  forbearance.  The  actual  condition 
of  Spain  seemed  to  make  her  retention  of  Cuba  impossible,  in  which 
case  the  United  States  would  have  been  obliged,  for  her  own  safety, 
to  prevent  the  island  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  stronger  x>ower  in 
Europe.  That  this  emergency  did  not  occur  may  have  been  partly  due 
to  the  energy  with  which  Monroe  announced  ^^our  right  and  our  power 
to  prevent  it,"  and  his  determination  to  use  all  the  means  within  his 
competency  ''to  guard  against  and  forefend  it." 

This  right  of  intervention  in  matters  relating  to  the  external 
relations  of  Cuba,  asserted  and  exercised  seventy  years  ago,  has 
been  asserted  and  exercised  at  every  crisis  in  which  the  island  has 
been  involved. 

Wheir  the  Cuban  insurgents  in  1869  appealed  to  the  United  States 
for  recognition,  President  Grant  admitted  the  justice  of  the  claim,  and 
directed  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid  to  interpose  our 
good  offices  with  the  Spanish  Government  in  order  to  obtain  by  a 
friendly  arrangement  the  independence  of  the  Island.  The  story  of 
of  that  intervention  is  familiar  to  every  member  of  the  Senate,  and  was 
made  the  basis  of  its  resolution  last  session,  requesting  the  President 
<Mice  more  ''to  interpose  his  friendly  offices  with  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba." 

The  resolution  then  adopted  by  Congress  was  perfectly  understood 
to  carry  with  it  all  the  consequences  which  necessarily  would  follow 
the  rejection  by  Spain  of  friendly  offices.  On  this  point  the  situation 
needs  no  further  comment.  The  action  taken  by  Congress  in  the  last 
session  was  taken  "  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles,"  on 
a  right  of  intervention  exercised  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  after  a 
patient  delay  unexampled  in  history. 

The  interval  of  nine  months  which  has  elapsed  since  that  action  of 
Congress,  has  proved  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  out  to  completion.  In 
the  words  of  the  President's  Annual  Message:  "The  stability  two 
years'  duration  has  given  to  the  insurrection;  the  feasibility  of  its 
indefinite  prolongation  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  as  shown  by  past 
experience;  the  utter  and  imminent  ruin  of  the  island  unless  the  pres- 
ent strife  is  speedily  composed"  are,  in  our  opinion,  conclusive  evidence 
that  '^the  inability  of  Spain  to  deal  successfully  with  the  insurrection 
luM  become  nuuiifest,  and  it  is  demonstrated  tiiat  the  sovereignty  is 
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extinct  in  Cnba  for  all  purposes  of  its  rights  existence,  •  •  •  ^ 
hopeless  straggle  for  its  reestablishment  has  degenerated  into  a  strife 
which  means  nothing  more  than  the  useless  sacrOice  of  human  life  and 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  very  subject-matter  of  the  conflict." 

Although  the  President  appears  to  have  reached  a  different  coucla- 
sion  from  ours,  we  believe  this  to  be  the  actual  situation  of  Ouba,  and, 
being  unable  to  see  that  further  delay  could  lead  to  any  other  action 
than  that  which  the  President  anticipates,  we  agree  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  message,  that,  in  such  case,  oar  obligations  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  are  '^superseded  by  higher  obligations  which  we  can  hardly  hesi- 
tate  to  recognize  and  discharge."  Following  closely  the  action  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe  in  1818,  Congress  has  already  declared  in  effect  its  opinion 
that  there  can  be  no  rational  interference  except  on  the  basis  of  inde- 
pendence. 

In  1822,  as  now,  but  with  more  force,  it  was  objected,  as  we  have 
shown,  that  the  revolted  States  had  no  governments  to  be  recognized. 
Divisions,  and  even  civil  war,  existed  among  the  insurgents  them- 
selves. Among  the  Cubans  no  such  diflftculty  is  known  to  exist.  In 
September,  1895,  as  we  know  by  official  documents  printed  on  the  spot, 
the  insurgent  government  was  regularly  organized,  a  constitution 
adopted,  a  president  elected,  and,  in  due  course,  the  various  branches 
of  {^ministration  set  in  motion.  Since  then,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
this  government  has  continued  to  perform  its  functions  undisturbed. 
On  the  military  side,  as  we  oflBcially  know,  they  have  organized, 
equipped,  and  maintained  in  the  field,  sufficient  forces  to  baffle  the 
exertions  of  200,000  Spanish  soldiers.  On  the  civil  side  they  have 
organized  their  system  of  administration  in  every  province  for,  as  we 
know  officially,  they  "roam  at  will  over  at  least  two- thirds  of  the  inland 
country."  Diplomatically  they  have  maintained  a  regularly  accTedited 
representative  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  year,  who  has  never 
ceased  to  ask  recognition  and  to  offer  all  possible  information.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  portion  of  the  Cuban  people  would 
be  dissatisfied  by  our  recognizing  tbeir  representative  in  this  country 
or  that  they  disagree  in  tiie  earnest  wish  for  that  recognition.  The 
same  thing  could  hardly  be  said  of  all  the  countries  recognized  by 
Monroe  in  1822.  Greece  had  no  such  stability  when  it  was  recognized 
by  England,  liussia,  and  France.  Belgium  had  nothing  of  the  sort 
when  she  was  recognized  by  all  the  powers  in  1830.  Of  the  States 
recognized  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  we  need  hardly  say  more* 
than  that  they  were  the  creatures  of  intervention. 

The  only  question  that  properly  remains  for  Congress  to  consider  is 
the  mode  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  step  which  Congress  is 
pledged  next  to  take. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  entertains  none  but  the  friend- 
liest feelings  toward  Spain.  Its  most  anxious  wish  is  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  an  unfriendliness  which  is  wholly  Iforeign  to  its 
thought.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years,  amidst  divergent  or  clash- 
ing interests,  and  under  frequent  and  severe  strains,  the  two  Govern- 
ments have  succeeded  in  avoiding  collision,  and  there  is  no  friendly 
office  which  Spain  could  ask,  which  the  United  States,  within  the  limits 
of  their  established  principles  and  policy,  would  not  be  glad  to  extend. 
In  the  present  instance  they  are  actuated  by  an  earnest  wish  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  seeming  to  provoke  a  conflict. 

The  practice  of  Europe  in  regard  to  intervention,  as  in  the  instances 
cited,  has  been  almost  invariably  harsh  and  oppressive.  The  practice  of 
ihe  United  States  has  been  almost  invariably  mild  and  forbearing. 
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Amon^  the  precedents  whieh  have  been  8o  numeroaBly  cited  there  can 
be  iM>  doabt  as  to  the  choice.  The  most  moderate  is  the  best.  Among 
Uiese,  the  attitude  taken  by  President  Monroe  in  1822  is  the  only  atti- 
tude which  can  properly  be  regarded  as  obligatory  for  a  similar  situation 
to-day.  The  course  pursued  by  the  United  States  in  the  recognition  of 
Colombia  is  the  only  course  which  Congress  can  consistently  adopt. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  the  joint  resolution,  with  amendments  to 
read  as  follows: 

*'*' Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  acknowledged  by  the 
United  States  of  America. 

**.B^  it  further  resolved^  That  the  United  States  will  use  its  friendly 
offices  with  the  Government  of  Spain  to  bring  to  a  close  the  war  betwe^i 
Spain  and  the  Bepublie  of  Cid>a.'' 
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ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  FBE8ENTED  BT  XK.  KOBGAV  AND  MB.  MILI8 
m  8UPP0BT  or  THB  BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  report  of  the  committee  has  the  uuqaalified  approval  of  tlie 
nndersigned  members  of  that  body,  but  they  conceive  that  it  is  well  to 
present  therewith  the  former  action  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Eelations,  in  1859,  on  the  same  subject  and  on  some  of  the  same  points 
that  are  discussed  in  the  present  report. 

On  January  24, 1859,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations  had 
under  consideration  a  Senate  bill  '^making  appropriations  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  the  island  of  Cuba  by  negotiation,'^  and  made  a 
report,  which  is  hereto  appended  and  designated  as  Appendix  No.  1. 

That  report  covers  a  period  of  fifty-nine  years,  and  sets  forth  the 
political  conditions  then  existing  in  Cuba,  and  the  disastrous  efl'ects  of 
Spanish  rule  in  Cuba,  during  that  time.  They  were  the  same,  in  their 
leading  characteristics,  that  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrec- 
tion that  was  set  on  foot  by  the  native  population  in  1868,  in  the  oat- 
break  at  Yara,  which  was  followed  by  ten  years  of  internecine  warfare 
attended  with  horrible  butcheries. 

The  causes  that  provoked  tuat  uprising  of  the  native  Cubans  were 
the  same  that  are  stated  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  made  ten  years 
previously,  in  1859.  They  are  summed  up  in  the  following  general 
statement  of  that  committee: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  Cuba  are  not 
only  in  favor  but  ardently  desirous  of  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  they  were  not  so.  Deprived  of  all  influence  even  in 
the  local  affairs  of  the  island;  unrepresented  in  the  Cortes;  governed  by  Buocessive 
hordes  of  hungry  officials  sent  from  the  mother  country  to  acquire  fortuDei$  to  be 
ei^oyed  at  home,  having  no  sympathy  with  the  people  among  whom  they  are  mere 
sojourners  and  upon  whom  they  look  as  inferiors ;  liable  to  be  arre8t4)(l  nt  nuy  moment 
on  the  most  triflmg  charges;  tried  by  military  courts  or  submissive  judges,  remov- 
able at  pleasure,  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  captain-general,  they  would  be 
less  than  men  if  they  were  contented  with  their  yoke. 

The  "mother  country,''  as  it  is  styled  by  the  committee,  is  thus 
described  in  their  report: 

Spain  is  a  country  of  coups  d'etat  and  pronuncioment^s.  The  all-powerful  minis- 
ter of  to-day  may  be  a  fugitive  to-morrow.  With  the  forms  of  a  representative 
government,  it  is  in  fact  a  despotism  sustained  by  the  bay(m(>t — a  despotism  tem- 
pered only  by  frequent,  violent,  and  bloody  revolutions.  Her  linnncial  coudition 
IS  one  of  extreme  embarrassment. 

Spain  is  not  the  "mother  country  of  Cuba"  even  in  the  sense  of 
haying  supplied  that  island  with  a  large  part  of  the  ancestors  of  her 
present  population.  She  is  a  cruel  stepmother,  whose  introduction 
into  the  Cuban  family  has  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  robbery  of 
the  stepchildren  of  their  inheritance  and  their  eruel  persecution  to  keep 
down  revolt, 

The  committee  were  engaged,  in  1859,  in  providing  for  the  purchase 
of  Cuba  by  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  were  as  gentle  in  their 
description  of  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  as  a  decent  respect  for  the  world's 
\nowledgeof  the  truth  of  the  actual  situation  of  the  people  there  would 
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y^i  ufcT^  It  is  dark  enongb  withoat  the  illaminataon  of  the  fires  of 
oenFastation  these  sacceeding  years  have  witnessed  in  Cuba. 

Among  the  great  debates  in  Congress  ni)on  that  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aelations,  the  part  of  a  speech  that  relates  to  Cnba 
and  the  rex>ort  of  the  committee  above  referred  to,  made  by  Hon.  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  in  the  Senate,  on  February  11, 1859,  is  appended  hereto, 
marked  appendix  No.  2.  Mr.  Benjamin  gives  an  accurate  and  much 
more  complete  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Cuba  and 
the  methods  of  Spanish  government  in  that  island  than  is  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

The  relations  of  Spain  and  the  United  States  were  not  then  strained 
by  the  disturbances  of  actual  insurrection  in  Cuba,  as  they  were  after- 
wards, from  1868  to  1878,  and  have  been  almost  ever  since,  and  are  now, 
by  the  excessive  and  inhuman  abuses  of  power  in  Cuba,  to  which  no 
limit  can  be  now  anticipated,  either  as  to  the  time  when  they  will  end 
or  the  increased  cruelty  that  is  now  a  settled  feature  of  the  present 
Spanish  war  of  extermination. 

The  President  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  present  war  is  for  inde- 
Xiendence  on  the  part  of  the  Cubans  and  not  for  the  gratification  of 
personal  ambition,  or  alone  for  the  redress  of  personal  or  political  griev- 
anees  with  which  the  painful  history  of  their  sufferings  is  crowded.  For 
tiie  sake  of  liberty  and  the  independence  of  their  country  they  are 
willing  to  forget  the  recomx>ense  that  is  due  them  for  their  individual 
sufferings. 

Hon.  T.  Estrada  Palma  was  duly  accredited  as  diplomatic  delegate 
plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  under  an  appointment  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  He  appears  to  have 
been  received  informally  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  case  of  Cuba 
to  our  Government.  On  the  7th  December,  1895,  he  addressed  a  note 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  facts,  in  which 
the  case  of  Cuba  is  set  forth  officially.  That  document  has  been  printed 
by  the  order  of  the  Senate,  and  is  appended  hereto  and  numbered  3. 

In  the  papers  that  accompanied  this  note  the  delegate  stated  the 
causes  of  the  revolution  in  Cnba;  that  it  had  reached  that  stage  in 
which  the  issue  between  the  contending  parties  'Ms  independence  or 
extermination." 

The  recent  message  of  the  President  is  clear  on  the  point  that  he  has 
been  forced  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  delegate  then  stated  the  facts,  showing  the  preliminary  organ- 
ization of  the  revolt;  the  uprising;  the  growth  of  the  revolution;  the 
battles  and  campaigns  that  had  already  been  fought,  including  the 
great  and  victorious  campaign  of  Gomez  against  Capt.  Gen.  Martinez 
Campos,  which  caused  him  to  be  recalled  to  Spain  and  supplanted  by 
Captain-General  Weyler:  the  military  organization  of  the  Cubans; 
Uieir  civil  government;  tneir  treatment  of  prisoners;  that  the  govern- 
ment he  represented  is  not  a  negro  government;  the  character  of  the 
war;  the  protests  of  resident  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba 
against  their  cruel  treatment  by  the  Spanish  forces;  that  their  lives 
and  property  are  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment, and  tha4}  they  are  exempt  from  taxes  and  contributions  by 
the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  when  that  government  is 
recognized  by  their  respective  governments. 

The  letter  of  the  Cuban  delegate  thus  addressed  to  our  Secretary  ot 
State  has  appended  to  it  several  papers  which  set  forth  ftiUy  the 
grievances  complained  of  by  the  Cuban  people.  In  its  nature  it  is  a 
cleelaration  of  tiie  independence  of  Cuba,  stating  the  grounds  of  their 
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united  action.  That  declaration  is  in  keeping  with  the  historical  nar- 
rative  given  by  Mr.  Benjsuuine  in  his  speech,  herewith  presented,  and . 
with  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  in  1859,  and 
with  the  messages  of  President  Grant  and  President  Hayes,  and  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Sickles  and  Dr.  Cashing,  as  ministers  to  Spain,  and  of 
Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Evarts,  as  Secretaries  of  State. 

All  these  papers  are  uniform  in  their  statements  of  the  wrongs  and 
grievances  of  the  Cuban  people,  and  of  the  wrongfdl  and  tyrannical 
course  of  Spain  toward  them.  La  none  of  them  is  any  iact  or  reason 
stated  to  excuse  or  paliate  the  cruelties  that  Spain  has  inflicted  upon 
her  subjects  in  Cuba.  In  none  of  them  is  any  bad  purpose  imputed  to 
the  Cuban  people. 

Ko  one  has  contradicted  those  statements,  or  any  material  part  of 
them,  on  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Government  or  before  any 
official  or  other  credible  authority. 

The  tenor  of  the  message  of  the  President  to  this  session  of  Congress 
is  a  reaffirmation  of  all  this  history,  stated  in  all  these  papers.  In  the 
part  of  his  message  relating  to  Cuba  he  has  laid  them  before  Congress 
without  any  special  recommendation,  and  has  left  to  Congress  the  duty 
of  making  provision  for  the  security  of  the  rights,  the  pixjperty,  and 
the  lives  of  our  citizens  residing  in  Cuba,  and  of  enforcing  the  right  of 
indemnity  on  behalf  of  the  legal  successors  of  those  who  have  been 
kiUed  there.  He  has  intimated  that  delay  is  the  wisest  policy,  but  he 
has  refrained  from  saying  that  delay  is  required  by  our  national  honor, 
by  the  safety  of  our  i)eople  in  Cuba  or  by  the  interests  of  humanity. 

A  comparison  of  this  message,  which  is  appended  hereto  and  marked 
Appendix  4,  will  show  that  it  agrees  with  the  statements  of  every 
President  who  has  attended  to  the  subject,  and  it  further  shows  that 
the  same  spirit  of  tyrannical  domination  now  prevails  in  Cuba  that  has 
kept  the  people  of  that  island  in  despairing  servitude  during  this  entire 
century. 

The  message  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  has  no  aversion  to  Spanish  rule 
in  Cuba,  conflrms,  in  all  important  statements,  the  truth  of  the  charges 
made  by  Mr.  Estrada  PaJma  against  Spain  in  the  exposition  of  the 
case  of  Cuba  which  he  presented  to  our  Secretary  of  State. 

The  only  difference  in  the  situation  in  Cuba,  as  it  is  described  in  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foregn  Relations  in  1859  and  as  it  is 
described  in  the  President's  message  in  1896,  thirty-seven  years  later, 
is  that  as  time  has  progressed  the  wrongs  of  Cuba  have  been  aggra- 
vated and  the  means  of  repression  employed  by  Spain  have  grown  into 
a  war  against  humanity — a  war  of  annihilation  of  property  and  the  exter- 
mination of  the  native  population. 

If  the  firm  purpose  of  our  predecessors  to  put  an  end  to  this  condition 
of  affairs  in  Cuba  in  the  comparatively  mild  form  of  tyranny  that  existed 
fifty  years  ago  has  degenerated  into  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  our 
duty  to  our  own  people  and  the  demands  of  Christian  civilization,  let 
the  responsibility  for  this  lapse  from  the  true  spirit  of  American  liberty 
and  our  love  of  home  rule  and  independence  rest  where  it  justly  belongs, 
and  not  upon  the  people  through  the  indifference  to  tlieir  will  on  the 
part  of  their  Bepresentatives  in  Congress. 

Concurring  in  aU  that  is  S£ud  in  the  general  report  of  the  committee, 
the  additional  facts  herein  stated  are  presented  as  additional  reasons 
for  agreeing  to  that  report,  and  for  the  passage  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cameron),  which  the  committee 
recommends 

John  T.  MoBaAN. 
B.  Q.  MIUE.S. 
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Senate  Report  Bb.  351,  Thirty-fifth  Coagnaa,  ■eoonfl 

JAHUABY  24, 1859. 

Mr.  Slidell  made  the  fbllowing  report,  to  accompany  bill  8.  497: 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  illations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 

g.  497)  making  appropriations  to  facilitate  the  acqaisition  of  the 
land  of  Gnba  by  negotiation,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration, 
and  now  respectfally  report: 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  by  yonr  committee  to  enlarge  upon  the 
vast  importance  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Island  of  Gnba  by  the  United 
States.  To  do  so  would  be  as  much  a  work  of  supererogation  as 
to  demonstrate  an  elementary  problem  in  mathematics,  or  one  oi 
those  axioms  of  ethics  or  philosophy  which  have  been  universally 
received  for  ages.  The  ultimate  acquisition  of  Cuba  may  be  considered 
a  fixed  purpose  of  the  United  States,  a  purpose  resulting  from  i>oliti6al 
and  geographical  necessities  which  have  been  recognized  by  all  parties 
and  all  Administrations,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  popular  voice  has 
been  expressed  with  a  unanimity  unsurpassed  on  any  question  of 
national  policy  that  has  heretofore  engaged  the  public  mind. 

The  purchase  and  annexation  of  Louisiana  led,  as  a  necessary  corol- 
lary, to  that  of  Florida,  and  both  point  with  unerring  certainty  to  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba.  The  sparse  and  feeble  population  of  what  is  now 
the  great  West  called  in  1800  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  right  of  deposit  at  Kew  Orleans.  In  three 
years  not  only  were  these  pri^eges  secured,  but  the  whole  of  the  mag* 
nificent  domain  of  Louisiana  was  ours.  Who  now  doubts  the  wisdom 
of  a  measure  which  at  the  time  was  denounced  with  a  violence  until 
then  unparalleled  in  our  political  history  t 

From  the  day  we  acquired  Louisiana  the  attention  of  our  ablest 
statesmen  was  fixed  on  Cuba.  What  the  possession  of  l^e  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  had  been  to  the  people  of  the  West  that  of  Cuba  became 
to  the  nation.  To  cast  the  eye  upon  the  map  was  sufficient  to  predict 
its  destiny.  A  brief  reference  will  show  the  importance  attach^  to 
the  question  by  our  leading  statesmen  and  the  steadiness  and  perse- 
verance with  which  they  have  endeavored  to  hasten  the  consummation 
of  so  vital  a  measure. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  President  Madison,  of  the  27th  of  April, 
1809,  speaking  of  the  policy  that  Napoleon  would  probably  pursue 
toward  us,  says : 

He  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  haying  forced  her  ^Great  Britain)  to  revoke  the  orders 
on  which  he  pretended  to  retaliate,  and  to  be  particularly  satisfied  with  us,  by  whose 
unyielding  adherence  to  principle  she  has  been  forced  into  the  revocation.  He  ought 
the  more  to  conciliate  our  good  will,  as  we  can  be  such  an  obstacle  to  the  new  career 
opening  on  him  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  That  he  would  give  us  the  Floridas  to  with- 
hold intercourse  with  the  residue  of  those  colonies  can  not  be  doubted.  But  that  is 
no  price,  because  they  are  ours  in  the  first  moment  of  the  first  war,  and  until  a  war 
they  are  of  no  particular  necessity  to  us.  But,  although  with  difficulty,  he  will  con- 
sent to  our  receiving  Cuba  into  our  Union  to  prevent  our  aid  to  Mexico  and  the  other 
provinces.    That  would  be  a  price,  and  I  would  immediately  erect  a  column  on  the 
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BoatlieTiuiKwt  limit  of  Caba  and  inicribe  on  it  a  ne  pins  nitra  as  to  ns  in  that  direction. 
We  shoold  then  have  only  to  include  the  north  in  onr  confederacy,  which  woold  be, 
of  course,  in  the  first  war,  and  we  shoold  have  such  an  empire  for  liberty  as  she  has 
never  surveyed  since  the  creation;  and  I  am  persuaded  no  consUtntion  was  ever 
before  so  well  calculated  as  ours  for  extensive  empire  and  self-govemment.  *  *  • 
It  will  be  oblected  to  our  receiving  Cuba  that  no  limit  can  then  be  drawn  to  onr 
fiitnre  acquisitions.  Cuba  can  be  detended  by  ns  without  a  navy,  and  this  develops 
the  principle  which  ought  to  limit  our  views.  Nothing  should  ever  be  aeeepted 
whi^  would  require  a  navy  to  defend  it. 

Again,  in  writing  to  President  Monroe  on  the  S3d  JoiMy  1823,  he  says: 

For  certainly  her  addition  to  our  confederacy  is  exactly  what  is  wanting  to  advance 
our  power  as  a  nation  to  the  pc^t  of  its  utoMist  iaterest. 

And  in  another  letter  to  the  same,  on  the  24th  October,  1S2S,  he  says: 

I  candidly  eonfeas  thai  I  have  ever  looked  on  Cuba  aa  the  moat  intereatSBg  addition 
whi(4i  could  ever  be  made  to  our  system  of  States.  The  eoatiol  which,  wim  Florida 
l*o!nt,  this  island  would  give  us  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  countries  aad 
istinnns  bordering  on  it  would  fQl  up  the  measure  of  our  political  well-being. 

John  Qoinoy  Adams,  while  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Monroe,  in 
bis  dispatch  to  Mr.  Nelson,  oar  minister  to  Madrid,  of  the  28th  April, 
1823,  says: 

In  the  war  betweea  France  and  Spain,  now  commeaoing,  ether  interests,  peculiarly 
ours,  will  in  all  probability  be  deeply  involved.  Whatever  may  be  the  issne  of  this  war 
as  between  those  two  European  powm,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  domin- 
ton  of  Spain  upon  the  American  continents,  north  and  south,  is  irrecoverably  gone. 
But  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Hico  still  remain  nominally  and  so  far  really 
dependent  upon  her  that  she  yet  possesses  the  power  of  transferring  her  own  domin- 
ion over  them,  together  with  the  possession  of  them,  to  others.  These  islands,  A^om 
their  local  position  and  natural  appendages  to  the  north  American  continent,  and 
one  of  them,  Cuba,  almost  in  sight  of  our  shores,  from  a  multitude  of  considerations, 
has  become  an  object  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  commercial  and  political 
interests  of  our  Union.  Its  commanding  position,  with  reference  to  the  Gulf  of 
Jiexico  and  the  West  India  seas,  the  <diaraoter  of  its  population*  its  sitnation  midway 
between  our  Southern  coast  and  the  Island  of  Santo  D(»nngo,  its  safe  and  capacious 
harbor  of  the  Habana^  fronting  a  long  line  of  our  shores  destitute  of  the  same  advan- 
tages, the  natare  of  its  productions  and  of  its  wants,  Aimishing  the  supplies  and 
Binding  the  retmna  ef  a  commerce  immensely  profitable  and  mntnaUy  beneficial, 
give  it  an  importanee  in  the  sum  of  oar  national  interests  with  which  tkmt  of  no 
other  foreign  territory  can  be  compared  and  Uttle  inferior  to  that  which  binds  the 
different  members  of  this  Union  together. 

Such,  indeed,  are,  be^sreen  the  interests  of  that  island  and  of  this  country,  the 
Ipeoffraphieal,  commercial,  moral,  and  political  relatioBB  formed  by  nature,  gathering 
VOL  the  process  of  time,  and  even  now  versing  to  matori^,  that,  in  looking  forward 
to  the  probable  course  of  events  for  the  short  period  of  half  a  century,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  resist  the  eonvict&on  that  the  annexatien  ef  Cuba  to  oar  Feoeral  Republic 
will  be  indispensable  to  the  continuance  and  integrity  of  the  Union  itself.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  for  this  event  we  are  not  jet  prepared.  Numerons  and  for- 
midable objectionfl  to  the  extenaien  of  our  territorial  denmiions  beyond  sea  prsaent 


themselves  to  the  first  contemplation  of  the  subject;  obstacles  to  the  system  ot  policy 
by  which  alone  that  result  can  be  compassed  and  maintained  are  to  be  foreseen  and 
surmounted  both  from  at  home  and  abroad;  bat  there  are  laws  of  political  as  well 
as  of  physical  gravitation;  and  if  an  apple,  severed  by  the  tempest  from  its  native 
tree,  can  not  choose  but  ihll  to  the  croond,  Caba^  forcibly  dii^ined  from  its  own 
unnatural  connecticm  with  Spain  and  inoanaUe  of  srif-support,  can  gravitate  only 
toward  the  North  American  union,  whMi,  oy  the  same  law  of  nature,  can  not  cast 
her  off  from  its  bosom. 

The  transfer  of  Cuba  to  Qreat  Britain  would  be  an  event  un|»opitious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  this  Union.  This  opinion  is  so  generally  entertafaied  tlu^t  even  the  groundless 
rumors  that  it  was  about  to  be  accomplished,  which  have  spread  abroad,  and  are 
still  teeminff,  may  be  trac^  to  the  deep  and  almost  univecsal  feelins  of  aversion  to 
it,  and  to  the  alarm  which  the  mere  probability  of  its  oecurrence  has  stimulaited. 
The  question  both  of  our  right  and  of  our  power  to  prevent  it,  if  necessary  by  force, 
already  obtrudes  itself  upon  our  councils,  and  the  Administration  is  called  upon,  in 
the  perf<»m«Me  of  its  duties  to  the  nation,  at  least  to  nae  all  the  mnsnn  wiwin  iti 
competency  to  guard  against  aad  fbrefead  it. 
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On  April  27, 1826,  Mr.  CSay,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  dispateh  to  Mr. 
A«  H.  Everett,  oar  miiiister  at  Madrid,  instroetmg  him  to  ase  his  ex- 
erticms  to  induee  Spain  to  make  peaee  with  her  revested  colonies,  says : 

The  Umted  State  ace  Mfltofied  with  the  praent  oosdHion  of  those  islands  (Cnba 
aad  Puerto  Eico)  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  with  their  ports  onen  to  oar  commerce, 
'  as  thej  are  now  open.    This  Chy^emment  desires  no  ptwtical  ehange  of  thai  oondi- 
itiNDo.    Tin  m^vlmon  itself  of  the  islands  is  incompetent  at  present,  from  its  com- 
"positioii  and  its  amonnt,  to  matntain  self-goTemment.    The  maritime  force  of  the 
liieuhborlng  Eepnhlies  of  Mezieo  and  Colombia  is  not  now,  nor  is  it  likely  shortly 
to  be,  adeqoate  to  the  protection  of  those  islands,  if  the  conqnest  of  tbem  were 
^effected.    The  United  States  woi^  entertain  constant  apprehensions  of  their  pass- 
ing ih>m  their  possession  to  that  of  some  less  IHendlv  eoTcreiffnty;  and  of  all  the 
'BoTopean  powers,  this  country  prelers  tiiat  Cnba  ana  Pnerto  Rico  should  remain 
'dspendent  on  Spain.    If  the  war  should  continne  between  Spain  and  the  new 
Bepnbliea,  aaid  those  islands  should  become  the  object  and  the  theater  of  it,  their 
Jbrtones  ham  snch  a  connection  with  the  prosperi'^  of  the  United  States  that  they 
comld  not  be  indifferent  spectators;  and  the  possible  contingencies  of  snch  a  pro- 
traetea  war  might  bring  upon  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States  duties  and 
ohngatioas  the  perfotmanee  of  which,  however  painful  it  should  be,  they  might  not 
be  at  liberty  to  dechne. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  writing  to  Mr.  Van  Ness,  our  minister  to  Spain, 
October  2, 1829,  says: 

The  GoTexnment  of  the  United  States  has  always  looked  with  the  deepest  interest 
upon  the  fate  of  those  islands,  bnt  particularly  of  Cuba.  Its  geogr^hical  positioiii, 
which  places  it  almost  in  sight  of  our  southern  f  bores,  and,  as  it  were,  gives  it  the 
eommand  of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  and  the  West  India  seas,  its  safe  and  capacious  har- 
bors, its  rich  productions,  the  exchange  of  which  for  our  surplus  agrienltnral  prod- 
ucts and  manufactures  constitutes  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  branches 
of  our  foi«ign  trade,  render  it  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the  United  States  that 
no  change  shonld  tehe  place  in  its  condition  which  might  iiHuriously  affect  our 
political  and  ooounereial  standing  in  that  quarter.  Other  considerations,  connected 
with  a  certain  class  of  onr  population,  make  it  the  hiterest  of  the  sonthem  section 
«f  the  Union  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  in  that  island  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
ftMnish  dependence,  the  first  effect  of  which  would  be  the  sudden  emancipation 
of  a  numerouis  slave  population,  the  result  of  which  could  not  but  be  very  sensibly 
Mt  upon  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wisdom 
wluch  induced  the  Spanish  Government  to  relax  in  its  colonial  system,  and  to  adopt 
with  regard  to  those  islands  a  more  liberal  |>olicy  which  opened  their  ports  to  gen- 
eral oonuneice,  has  been  so  far  satisfactory  in  the  view  of  the  United  States  as,  in 
addition  to  other  considerations,  to  indues  this  Government  to  desire  that  their  pos- 
seeafon  should  not  be  transferred  iW>m  the  Spanish  Crown  to  any  other  power.  In 
conformity  with  this  desire,  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  instructed  attentively  to  watch  the  oourse  of  events  and  the  secret 
■prings  of  Buropean  diplomacy,  which,  from  information  received  firom  various  quar- 
ters, this  Qoveomment  had  reason  to  suspect  had  been  put  in  motion  to  effect  the 
trsMer  ci  the  possession  of  Cuba  to  the  powerful  allies  of  Spain. 

Ton  are  authorised  to  say  that  the  Iqng-established  and  well-known  policy  of  the 
Unitad  States,  which  forbids  their  entanriing  themselves  in  the  concerns  of  other 
nationa,  and  which  permits  their  physical  force  to  be  used  only  for  the  defense  of 
their  political  rirhts  and  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  their  citizens, 
squally  forbids  uieir  public  agents  to  enter  into  positive  engagements,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  would  require  the  employment  of  means  which  the  people  have 
retaiBod  in  their  own  hands ;  but  that  this  Government  has  eveij  reason  to  believe 
tiiat  the  same  inffuence  which  once  averted  the  blow  ready  to  fall  upon  the  Spanish 
islands  would  again  be  found  effectual  on  the  recurrence  of  similar  events ;  and  that 
the  hi|^  prepoaderance  in  American  affairs  of  the  United  States  as  a  great  naval 
power,  the  ininnence  which  they  must  at  all  times  command  as  a  great  commercial 
nation,  in  all  questions  involving  the  interssts  of  ths  general  commerce  of  this  hem- 
l^bere,  would  render  their  consent  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  execution  of  any 
-~^eet  calculated  so  vitally  to  affect  the  general  concerns  of  all  the  nations  in  any 
ree  engaged  in  the  commeree  of  America.  The  knowledge  you  possess  of  the 
»lic  sentiment  of  this  oountry  in  regard  to  Cuba  will  enable  you  to  speak  with 
eonfldenee  and  effect  of  the  probable  consequences  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
cenmnmieation  of  that  sentiment  to  Congress  in  the  event  of  any  contemplated 
shnnge  in  the  ptemait  p<^xtleal  condition  of  that  island. 
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And  again,  on  the  13th  of  October^  1830: 

This  Qovemment  haa  also  been  given  to  nndentond  that  if  Spain  should  peTBeven 
in  the  assertion  of  a  hopeless  claim  to  dominion  over  her  fomier  colonies  they^  irQl 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  aa  well  as  their  interest,  to  attack  her  oolooial  poaaeasiona  in 
onr  vicinity.  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rioo.    Your  general  instmetions  are  nJl  npon  the 
subject  of  the  interest  which  the  United  States  take  in  the  fkte  of  those  islands 
and  particularly  of  the  former;  thev  inform  you  th&t  we  are  content  that  Cuba. 
should  remain  as  it  now  is,  but  could  not  consent  to  its  transfer  to  any  Enxopean 
power.    Motives  of  reasonable  state  policj^  render  i t  more  denrable  to  us  that  it  should 
remain  subject  to  Spain  rather  than  to  either  of  the  South  American  States.    Those  • 
motives  will  readilj  present  themselves  to  your  mind;  they  are  principally  founded 
upon  an  apprehension  that  if  possessed  by  the  latter  it  would,  in  the  present  state  at 
things,  be  in  greater  danger  of  becoming  subject  to  some  European  power  than  in  zta< 

S resent  condition.  Although  such  are  our  own  wishes  and  true  interests,  the  Preo- 
ent  does  not  see  on  what  groand  he  would  be  justified  in  interfexing  with  any 
attempts  which  the  South  American  States  might  think  it  for  their  interest,  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  defensive  war,  to  make  upon  the  islands  in  question.  If,  indeed,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  disturb  them,  by  putting  arms  hi  the  hands  of  one  por- 
tion of  their  population  to  destroy  another,  and  which  in  its  influence  would 
endanger  the  peace  of  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  the  case  might  be  different. 
Against  such  an  attempt  the  United  States  (being  informed  that  n  was  in  contem- 
plation) have  already  protested  and  warmly  remonstrated  in  their  oommunicatlona. 
last  summer  with  the  Government  of  Mexico:  but  the  information  lately  communi- 
cated to  us  in  this  regard  was  accqmpanied  by  a  solemn  assurance  that  no  bu<^ 
measures  will,  in  any  event,  be  resorted  to ;  and  that  the  contest,  if  forced  upon 
them,  win  be  carried  on,  on  their  part,  with  strict  reference  to  the  established  roles 
of  civilized  warfare. 

Mr.  Bachanan,  in  his  dispatch  to  Mr.  B,  M.  Saunders,  of  June  17,  ISiSy 
said : 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  the  President  believes  that  the  crisis  has  arrived 
when  an  effort  shoold  be  made  to  purchase  the  Island  of  Cuba  from  Spain,  and  he 
has  determined  to  intrust  yon  with  the  performance  of  this  most  delicate  ana  imxMur- 
tant  duty.  The  attempt  should  be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  confidential  con- 
versation with  the  Spanish  minister  for  foreign  affairs ;  a  written  offer  might  produce 
an  absolate  refusal  in  writing,  which  would  embarrass  us  hereafter  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  island.  Besides,  from  the  incessant  changes  in  the  Spanish  cabinet  and  policy 
our  desire  to  make  the  purchase  mi^ht  thus  be  made  known  in  an  official  form  to 
foreign  governments  and  arouse  their  jealousy  and  active  opposition.  Indeed,  even 
if  the  present  cabinet  should  think  favorably  of  the  proposition,  they  might  be 
greatly  embarrassed  by  having  it  placed  on  record,  for  in  that  event  it  would  almost 
certainly,  through  some  channel^  reach  the  opposition  and  become  the  subject  of  dis- . 
cussion  in  the  Cortes.  Such  delicate  negotiations,  at  least  in  their  incipient  stages, 
ought  always  to  be  conducted  in  confidential  conversation,  and  with  the  utmost 
secrecy  and  dispatch. 

At  yonr  interview  with  the  minister  for  foreign  affiairs  yon  might  introduce  the 
subject  by  referring  to  the  present  distracted  condition  of  Cuba  and  the  danger  which 
exists  that  the  population  will  make  an  attempt  to  accomplish  a  revolution.  This 
must  be  well  known  to  the  Spanish  Government.  In  order  to  convince  him  of  the 
good  faith  and  friendship  toward  Spain  with  which  this  (Government  has  acted,  yon 
might  read  to  him  the  first  part  of  my  dispatch  to  General  CampbeU  and  the  order 
.issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  commanding  general  in  Mexico  and  to  the 
officer  having  charge  of  the  embarkation  of  our  troops  at  Vera  Cruz.  You  may  then 
touch  delicately  upon  the  danger  that  Spain  may  lose  Cuba  by  a  revolution  in  the 
island,  or  that  it  may  be  wrested  from  her  by  Great  Britain,  should  a  rupture  take 
place  between  the  two  countries,  arising  out  of  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
and  be  retained  to  ]>ay  the  Spanish  debt  due  to  the  British  bondholders.  You  might 
assure  him  that  while  this  Government  is  entirely  satisfied  that  Cuba  shall  remain 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  we  should  in  any  event  resist  its  acquisition  by  any 
other  nation .  And,  finally,  you  might  inform  him  that,  under  all  these  circumstances, 
the  President  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Spain  might  be  willing  to  transfer 
the  island  to  the  United  States  for  a  fair  and  full  consideration.  You  might  cite  as  a 
precedent  the  cession  of  Louisiana  t.o  this  country  by  Napoleon,  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  glory.  I  have 
merely  presented  these  topics  in  their  natural  order,  and  you  can  fill  up  the  outline 
from  the  information  commnnicated  in  this  dispatch,  as  well  as  from  your  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  Should  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  lend  a  favorable  ear  to 
your  proposition,  then  the  question  of  the  considerat^n  to  be  paid  wonld  arise,  and  you 
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have  been  famiebed  with  information  in  this  dispatch  which  will  enable  you  to  dis- 
ensB  that  qneHtion. 

The  President  woald  be  willing  to  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  $100,000,000.  This, 
Aowever,  is  the  maximum  pr'ce;  and  if  Spain  nhould  be  willing  to  sell,  you  will  use 
yonr  best  efforts  to  purchase  it  at  a  rate  as  much  below  that  sum  as  practicable.  In 
case  you  should  be  able  to  conclude  a  treaty,  you  may  adopt  as  your  model,  so  far  as 
the  same  may  be  applicable,  the  two  conventions  of  April  30,  1{<03,  between  Frauce 
and  the  United  States,  lor  tbe  sale  and  purchase  of  Louisiana.  The  seventh  and 
ei|;hth  articles  of  tbe  Itrst  of  these  conventions  on<£ht,  if  possible,  to  be  omitted; 
still,  if  this  should  be  indispensable  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object,  articles 
similar  to  them  may  be  retained. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  his  celebrated  letter  of  December  1,  1852,  to  tbe 
Compte  de  Sartigea,  rejecting  tbe  joint  proposition  of  the  French  and 
British  Governnients  for  a  tripartite  convention  with  tbe  United  States, 
disclaiming,  severally  and  collectively,  all  intention  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  respectively  binding  themselves  to  dis- 
countenance all  attempts  to  that  efiect  on  tbe  part  of  any  power  or 
individuals  whatever,  said : 

Spain,  meantime,  has  retained  of  her  extensive  dominions  in  this  hemisphere  but 
the  two  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  A  respectful  sympathy  with  tbe  fortunes 
of  an  ancient  ally  and  a  gallant  people,  with  whom  the  United  States  have  over 
maintained  the  most  friendly  relations,  would,  if  no  other  reason  existed,  make  it 
onr  duty  to  leave  her  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  this  little  remnant  of  her 
mighty  transatlantic  empire.  The  President  desires  to  do  so.  No  word  or  deed  of 
his  will  ever  question  her  title  or  shake  her  possession.  But  can  it  be  expected  to 
last  very  longi  Can  it  resist  this  mighty  current  in  the  fortunes  of  the  world f  Is 
it  desirable  that  it  should  do  sof  Can  it  be  for  the  interest  of  Spain  to  ding  to  a 
possesi*ion  that  cnn  only  be  maintained  by  a  garrison  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thou- 
sand troops,  a  powerful  naval  force,  and  an  annual  expenditure  for  both  arms  of  the 
service  of  at  least  $12,000,000f  Cuba  at  this  moment  cost's  more  to  Spain  than  the 
entire  naval  and  military  establishment  of  the  United  States  costs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. So  far  from  being  really  injured  by  the  loss  of  this  island,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  were  it  peacefully  transferred  to  the  United  States,  a  prosperous  com- 
merce between  Cuba  and  Spain,  resulting  from  ancient  associations  and  common 
language  and  tastes,  would  be  far  more  productive  than  the  best  contrived  system 
of  colonial  taxation.  Such,  notoriously,  has  been  the  result  to  Great  Britain  of  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The  decline  of  Spain  from 
the  position  which  she  held  in  the  time  of  Charles  V  is  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  her  colonial  system,  while  within  twenty-five  years,  and  since  the  loss  of  most  of 
her  colonies,  she  has  entered  upon  a  course  of  rapid  improvement  unknown  since 
the  abdication  of  that  Emperor. 

Mr.  Marcy,  in  bis  dispatch  of  July  23, 1863,  to  Mr.  Pierre  SouM 
says: 

Sir:  There  are  circumstances  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  having  a  connection  with 
this  country,  which  give  unusual  importance  at  this  time  to  the  mission  to  that  Gov- 
ernment. The  proximity  of  her  remaining  possessions  in  this  hemisphere — the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico — to  the  United  States,  the  present  c«jnditiun  of  the 
former,  and  the  rumors  of  contemplated  changes  in  its  internal  affairs,  complicate 
our  relations  with  Spain.  The  Island  of  Cuba,  on  account  of  its  msgnitude,  situa- 
tion, fine  climate,  and  rich  productions,  far  superior  in  all  respects  to  any  in  the 
West  India  group,  is  a  very  desirable  possession  to  Spain,  and,  for  the  same  reasons, 
very  difficult  for  her  to  retain  in  its  present  state  of  dependence.  The  opinion  gen- 
erally prevails  among  the  European  nations  that  the  Spunish  dominion  over  it  is 
insecure.  This  was  clearly  evinced  by  the  alacrity  with  which  both  Kn.ulund  and 
France,  on  occasion  of  the  late  disturbances  in  Cuba,  volunteered  their  aid  to  sus- 
tain the  Spanish  rule  over  it,  and  by  their  recent  proposition  to  the  United  States 
for  a  tripartite  convention  to  guarantee  its  posHossiou  to  Spain.  Without  an  essen- 
tial change  in  her  present  policy,  such  a  chan/^e  as  she  will  most  likely  be  unwilling 
to  make,  she  can  not,  it  is  confidently  believed,  long  sustain,  unaided,  her  present 
eonnection  with  that  island. 

What  will  be  its  destiny  after  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  dependency  of  Spain  is  a  ques- 
tion with  which  some  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  have  seen  tit  to  concern 
themselves,  and  in  which  the  United  States  have  a  deep  and  direct  interest. 

I  had  occasion  recently,  in  preparing  iuntructions  lor  our  minister  to  London,  to 
present  the  views  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  interference  of  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  of  France,  in    *    *    *    Cuban  affairs.    To  spare  myself  the  labor  of  again 
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going  over  the  same  ground^  I  herewith  famish  yoa  with  an  extract  from  thi 
istructions. 

The  policy  of  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Cuba,  in  any 
contingency  calling  for  oar  interposition,  will  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  can  not,  therefore,  now  be  presented  with 
much  precision  beyond  what  is  indicated  in  the  instructions  before  referred  to. 
Nothing  will  be  done  on  our  part  to  disturb  its  present  connection  with  Spain,  unless 
the  character  of  that  connection  should  be  so  changed  as  to  affect  uur  prosoui  or 
prospective  security.  While  the  United  States  would  resist,  at  every  hazard,  the 
transference  of  Cuba  to  any  European  natiou,  they  would  exceedingly  regret  to  see 
Spain  resorting  to  any  power  for  assistance  to  uphold  her  rule  over  it.  Such  a 
dependence  on  foreign  aid  would,  in  otfect,  invest  the  auxiliary  with  the  character 
of  a  protector,  and  give  it  a  pretext  to  interfere  in  our  affairs,  and  also  generally  in 
those  of  the  North  American  continent.  In  case  of  colliHion  with  the  United  States, 
such  protecting  power  would  be  in  a  condition  to  make  nearly  the  same  use  of  that 
island  to  annoy  us  as  it  could  do  if  it  were  the  absolute  possesHor  of  it. 

OarministeratMadrid,  during  the  Administration  of  President  Polk,  was  instructed 
to  ascertain  if  Spain  was  disposed  to  transfer  Cuba  to  the  United  States  for.  a  liberal 
pecuniary  consideration.  I  do  not  understand,  however,  that  it  was  at  that  time  the 
policy  of  this  Government  to  acquire  that  island  unless  its  inhabitants  were  very  gen- 
erally disposed  to  concur  in  the  transfer.  Under  certain  conditions  the  United  States 
might  be  willing  to  purchase  it;  but  it  is  scarcely  expected  that  yon  will  lind  Spain, 
should  you  attempt  to  ascertain  her  views  upon  the  subject,  at  all  inclined  to  enter 
into  such  a  negotiation.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  she  is  under  obligations  to 
Great  Britain  and  France  not  to  transfer  this  island  to  the  United  States.  Were  there 
nothing  else  to  Justify  this  belief  but  the  promptness  with  which  these  two  powers 
sent  their  naval  forces  to  her  aid  in  the  lat«  Cuban  disturbances,  the  proposition  for 
a  tripartite  convention  to  guarantee  C'Oba  to  Spain,  and,  what  is  more  signiticant 
than  either  of  the  above  facts,  the  sort  of  joint  protest  by  England  and  France,  to 
which  I  adverted  in  my  instructions  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  against  some  of  the  views  pre- 
sented in  Mr.  Everett's  letter  of  the  2d  of  December  last  to  Mr.  Sartiges,  the  French 
minister,  would  alone  be  satisfactory  proof  of  such  an  arrangement.  Independent 
of  any  embarassment  of  this  nature,  there  are  many  other  reasons  fur  believing  that 
Spain  will  pertinaciously  hold  on  to  Cuba,  and  that  the  separation,  whenever  it  takes 
place,  will  be  the  work  of  violenc^e. 

From  these  and  other  extraets  that  might  be  presented  it  is  manifest 
that  the  ultimate  a^^quisition  of  Caba  has  long  been  regarded  a«  the 
fbsed  policy  of  the  United  States — necessary  to  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  oar  system.  All  agree  that  the  end  is  not  only  desirable, 
but  inevitable.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  is  as  to  the  time,  mode, 
and  conditions  of  obtaining  it. 

The  law  of  our  national  existence  is  growth.  We  can  not,  if  we 
would,  disobey  it.  While  we  should  do  nothing  to  stimulate  it  uuiiata- 
rally,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  impose  upon  ourselves  a  regimen  so 
strict  as  to  prevent  its  healthful  development.  The  tendency  of  the 
age  is  the  expansion  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  England, 
France,  and  Bussia  all  demonstrate  the  existence  of  this  pervading 
principle.  Their  growth,  it  is  true,  only  operates  by  the  absorption, 
partial  or  total,  of  weaker  parties — generally  of  inferior  races.  SSo  long 
as  this  extension  of  territory  is  the  result  of  geographical  position,  a 
higher  civilization,  and  greater  aptitude  for  government,  and  is  not 
pursued  in  a  direction  to  endanger  our  safety  or  impede  our  progress, 
we  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  disposition  to  find  fault  with  it.  Let 
England  pursue  her  march  of  conquest  and  annexation  in  India,  France 
extend  her  dominions  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
advance  her  frontiers  to  the  Ehine,  or  Eussia  subjugate  her  barbarous 
neighbors  in  Asia;  we  shall  look  upon  their  progress,  if  not  with  favor, 
at  least  with  indifference.  We  claim  on  this  hemisphere  the  same  priv- 
ilege that  they  exercise  on  the  other — 

''Hanc  veniam  petimusqne  damnsqne  vicissim." 

In  this  they  are  but  obeying  the  laws  of  their  organization.  When 
they  cease  to  grow,  they  will  soon  commence  that  period  of  decadence 
vhich  is  the  fate  of  all  nations  as  of  individual  man. 
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The  question  of  the  aDnexation  of  Gnba  to  the  United  States,  we 
repeat,  is  a  question  but  of  time.  The  fruit  that  was  not  ripe  when 
John  Quincy  .^^ams  x>enned  his  dispatch  to  Mr.  Forsyth  (it  has  not  yet 
been  severed  by  violence  from  its  native  tree,  as  he  anticipated)  is  now 
mature.  Shall  it  be  plucked  by  a  friendly  hand,  prepared  to  compen- 
sate its  proprietor  with  a  princely  guerdon,  or  shall  it  fall  decaying  to 
the  ground  T 

As  Spain  can  not  long  maintain  her  grasp  on  this  distant  colony, 
there  are  but  three  possible  alternatives  in  the  future  of  Cuba:  First, 
possession  by  one  of  the  great  European  i>owers.  This  we  have 
declared  to  be  incompatible  with  our  safety,  and  have  announced  to  the 
wiHrld  that  any  attempt  to  consummate  it  will  be  resisted  by  all  the 
means  in  our  x>ower.  When  first  we  made  this  declaration  we  were 
comjiaratively  feeble.  The  struggle  would  have  been  fearful  and 
unequal;  but  we  were  prepared  to  make  it  at  whatever  hazard.  That 
declaration  has  oftieu  been  repeated  since.  With  a  population  nearly 
tripled,  our  financial  resources  and  our  means,  offensive  and  defensive, 
increased  in  an  infinitely  larger  proportion,  we  can  not  now  shrink 
'from  an  issue  that  all  were  then  ready  to  meet. 

The  second  alternative  is  the  independence  of  the  island.  This  inde- 
pendence could  only  be  nominal;  it  could  never  be  maintain e<l  in  fact. 
It  would  eventually  fall  under  some  protectorate,  open  or  disguised. 
If  under  ours,  annexation  would  soon  follow  as  certiiinly  as  the  shadow 
follows  the  substance.  An  European  protectorate  could  not  be  toler- 
ated. The  closet  philanthropists  of  England  and  France  would,  as 
the  price  of  their  protection,  insist  upon  introducing  their  schemes  of 
emancipation.  Civil  and  servile  war  would  soon  follow,  and  Cuba 
would  present,  as  Haiti  now  does,  no  traces  of  its  former  pros]>erity, 
but  the  ruins  of  its  once  noble  mansions.  Its  uncontrolled  possession 
by  either  France  or  England  would  be  less  dangerous  and  offensive  to 
our  Southern  States  than  a  pretended  independent  black  empire  or 
republic. 

The  third  and  last  alternative  is  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
How  and  when  is  this  to  be  effected?  By  conquest  or  negotiation f 
Conquest,  even  without  the  hostile  interference  of  another  European 
power  than  Spain,  would  be  expensive,  but  with  such  interference 
would  probably  involve  the  whole  civilized  world  in  war,  entail  ui)on 
us  the  interruption,  if  not  the  loss,  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  an  expend- 
iture far  exceeding  any  sum  which  it  has  ever  been  contemplated  to 
offer  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba.  It  would,  besides,  in  all  probability, 
lead  to  servile  insurrection,  and  to  the  great  injury  or  even  total 
destruction  of  the  industry  of  the  island.  Purchase,  then,  by  negotia- 
tion seems  to  be  the  only  practicable  course;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  that  can  not  be  attempted  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
su€;cess,  unless  the  President  be  furnished  with  the  means  which  he  has 
suggested  in  his  annual  message,  and  which  the  bill  proposes  to  give 
him. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  danger  of  confiding  such  powers  to  the 
Executive,  and  from  the  fierceness  with  which  the  proposition  has  been 
denounced  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  was  without  precedent.  So  far 
is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  we  have  three  different  acts  upon  the 
statute  book  placing  large  sums  of  money  at  the  disposition  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in  negotiations  for  the  acquisition 
of  territory.  The  first  is  the  act  of  February  26, 1803.  Although  its 
object  was  well  known,  viz,  to  be  used  in  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  the  act  does  not  indicate  it.  It  plac^  $2,000,000  unre- 
servedly at  the  disposition  of  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
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any  ^^extraordinary  expense  which  may  be  incurred  in  the  interoourae 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations."  Second.  The  act  of 
February  13,  1806,  using  precisely  the  same  phraseology,  appropriates 
$2,000,000,  it  being  understood  that  it  was  to  be  used  in  negotiating  for 
the  ])urchase  of  Florida. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1847,  ^'making  further  appropriation  to  bring  the 
existing  war  with  Mexico  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  conclusion,"  has 
been  adopted  as  the  model  on  which  the  present  bill  is  framed.  Its 
preamble  states  that — 

Whereaa,  in  tlie  adjustment  of  so  many  cooiplicated  questions  as  now  exist 
between  the  two  countries,  it  may  possibly  happen  that  an  expenditure  of  money 
will  be  called  for  by  the  stipulations  of  any  treaty  which  may  be  entered  into, 
therefore  the  Hum  of  $3,000,000  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  to  enable 
the  Prenident  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  limits,  and  boundaries,  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico;  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  event  said  treaty,  wben  sifi^ned  by  the  author- 
ized atrents  of  the  two  Qovernments  and  duly  ratified  by  Mexico,  shall  call  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof. 

The  bill  now  reported  appropriates,  under  the  same  conditions, 
$30,000,000  to  make  a  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  purchase  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  bill  defines  strictly  the  object  to  which 
the  amount  appropriated  shall  be  applied,  and  in  this  respect  allows  a 
much  narrower  range  of  discretion  to  the  present  Executive  than  the 
acts  of  1803  and  1806  gave  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  those  cases  the  object 
of  the  appropriation  was  as  well  known  to  the  country  and  to  the  world 
as  if  it  had  been  specifically  stated.  The  knowledge  of  that  fact  did 
not  then  in  the  slightest  degree  tend  to  defeat  the  intended  object,  nor 
can  it  do  so  now.  Under  our  form  of  Government  we  have  no  state 
secrets.  With  us  diplomacy  has  ceased  to  be  enveloped  with  the  mys- 
teries that  of  yore  were  considered  inseparable  from  its  successful 
exercise.  Directness  in  our  policy  and  frankui^ss  in  its  avowal  are,  in 
conducting  our  foreign  intercourse,  not  less  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  national  character  and  the  permanent  interescs  of  the 
liepuhlic  than  are  the  same  qualities  to  social  position  and  the  advance- 
ment of  honest  enterprise  in  private  life. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  indelicacy  of  this  mode  of  proceeding; 
that  the  offer  to  purchase  will  offend  the  Spanish  pride,  be  regarded  as 
an  insult,  and  rejected  with  contempt;  that,  instead  of  promoting  a 
consummation  that  all  admit  to  be  desirable,  it  will  have  the  opposite 
tendency.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a  conclnsi  ve  argument  a<:ainst 
the  bill,  but  a  brief  consideration  will  show  the  falliu;y  of  these  views. 
For  many  years  our  desire  to  purchase  Cuba  has  been  known  to  the 
world. 

Seven  years  since  President  Fillmore  communicated  to  Congress  the 
instructions  to  our  ministers  on  that  subject,  with  all  the  ronespondence 
connected  with  it.  In  th;it  corresponden<ie  will  be  found  three  letters 
from  Mr.  Saunders,  detailing  conversations  held  with  Narvaez  and  the 
minister  of  loreign  relations,  in  which  he  notified  them  of  his  authority 
to  treat  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  and  while  the  reply  was  so  decided 
as  to  preclude  him  from  making  any  direct  proposition,  yet  no  intima- 
tion was  given  that  the  suggestion  was  offmsive.  And  why  should  it 
be  sot  We  simply  say  to  Spain,  "  You  liave  a  distant  possession,  held 
by  a  precarious  tenure,  which  is  almost  indispensable  to  us  for  the  ]>ro- 
tectiou  of  our  commerce,  and  may,  from  its  iieciiliar  position,  the  char- 
acter of  its  population,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  governed,  lead  at 
any  time  to  a  rupture  which  both  nations  would  deprecate.  This  pos- 
^.ession,  rich  though  it  be  iu  all  the  elements  of  wealth,  yields  to  your 
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treasnry  a  net  revenne  not  amoantinjCf  on  tbe  average  of  a  series  of 
years,  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the  i>rice  we  are  prepared  to  give  you 
for  it.  True,  you  have  heretofore  refused  to  consider  our  proposition, 
but  circumstances  are  changing  daily.  What  may  not  have  suited  you 
in  1848  may  now  be  more  acceptable.  Should  a  war  break  out  in 
Europe,  Spain  can  scarcely  hope  to  escape  being  involved  in  it.  The 
people  of  Cuba  naturally  desire  to  have  a  voice  iu  the  government  of 
the  island.  They  may  seize  the  occasion  to  proclaim  their  independence, 
and  you  may  regret  not  having  accepted  the  rich  indemnity  we  offer." 

But  even  these  arguments  will  not  be  pressed  upon  unwilling  ears. 
Our  minister  will  not  broach  the  subject  until  he  shall  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  favorably  entertained.  Such  an  opportunity 
may  occur  when  least  expected.  Spain  is  the  country  of  coups  d'etat 
and  pronunciamentos.  The  all-powerful  minister  of  to  day  may  be  a 
fugitive  to-morrow.  With  the  forms  of  a  representative  government, 
it  is  in  fact  a  despotism  sustained  by  the  bayonet — a  desi)0tism  temi)ered 
only  by  frequent,  violent,  and  bloody  revolutions.  Her  financial  con- 
dition is  one  of  extreme  embarrassment;  a  crisis  may  arise  when  even 
the  dynasty  may  be  overthrown  unless  a  large  sum  of  money  can  be 
raised  forthwith.  Spain  will  be  in  the  position  of  the  needy  possessor 
of  land  he  can  not  cultivate,  having  all  the  pride  of  one  to  whom  it 
has  descended  through  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  but  his  necessities  are 
stronger  than  his  will — he  must  have  money.  A  thrifty  neighbor,  whose 
domains  it  will  round  off',  is  at  hand  to  furnish  it.  He  retains  the  old 
mansion,  but  sells  what  will  relieve  him  from  immediate  ruin. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  has  told  us  that  we  should  not, 
if  we  could,  acquire  Cuba  by  any  other  means  than  honorable  negotia- 
tion, unless  circumstances  which  he  does  not  anticipate  render  a  depar- 
ture from  such  a  course  justifiable,  under  the  imperative  and  overruling 
law  of  self-preservation.  He  also  tells  us  that  he  desires  to  renew  the 
negotiations,  and  it  may  become  indispensable  to  success  that  he  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  means  for  making  an  advance  to  the  Spanish 
Government  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  without  await- 
ing the  ratification  of  it  by  the  Senate.  This,  in  point  of  fact,  is  an 
appeal  to  Congress  for  an  expression  of  its  opinion  on  the  propriety  of 
renewing  the  negotiation.  Should  we  fail  to  give  him  the  means  which 
may  be  indispensable  to  success,  it  may  well  be  considered  by  the 
President  as  an  intimation  that  we  do  not  desire  the  acquisition  of 
the  island. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  people  of  Cuba  do  not  desire  a  transfer 
to  the  United  States.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  present  a  very  serious 
objection  to  the  measure.  The  evidence  on  which  it  is  based  is  that  on 
receipt  of  the  President's  message  addresses  were  made  by  the  munici- 
pal authorities  of  Habana  and  other  towns  protesting  their  devotion  to 
the  Crown  and  their  hostility  to  the  institutions  of  the  United  Stat<»s. 
Anyone  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  persuasive  influ- 
ence of  the  bayonet  in  countries  where  it  rules  supreme  will  know  how 
much  value  to  attach  to  such  demonstrations  of  popular  sentiment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  immense  majority  of  tliepeo])le  of  Cuba 
are  not  only  in  favor,  but  ardently  desirous  of  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  they  were  not  so.  Dex)rived  of 
all  influence,  even  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  island;  unrepresented  in 
the  Cortes;  governed  by  successive  hordes  of  hungry  ofiicials  sent  from 
the  nn.ther  country  to  acquire  fortunes  to  be  enjoyed  at  home,  having 
no  Sympathy  with  the  people  among  whom  they  are  mere  sojourners  and 
npou  whom  they  look  down  as  inferiors;  liable  to  be  arrested  at  any. 
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moment  on  the  most  trifling  charges;  tried  by  military  courts  or  sab- 
missive  judges,  removable  at  pleasare;  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Captain- General,  they  would  be  less  than  men  if  they  were  contented 
with  their  yoke.  But  we  have  the  best  authority,  from  the  most  relia- 
ble sources,  for  asserting  that  nearly  the  entire  native  population  of 
Cuba  desires  annexation. 

Apprehensions  have  been  expressed  by  some  Southern  statesmen  of 
perils  resulting  from  the  different  elements  composing  the  population, 
and  the  supposed  mixture  of  races.  They  are  not  justified  by  the  facts. 
The  entire  population,  by  the  census  of  1850,  was  1,247,230,  of  which 
605,560  were  whites,  205,570  free  colored,  and  436,100  slaves. 

Allowing  the  same  annual  percentage  of  increase  for  each  class  as 
shown  by  comparison  with  the  previous  census,  the  total  population 
now  is  about  1,586,000,  of  which  742,000  are  whites,  263,000  free  colored, 
and  581,000  slaves.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  slaves 
considerably  exceed  the  estimated  number,  it  having  been,  until  very 
recently,  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  to  understate  it.  The  feeling  of 
caste  or  race  is  as  marked  in  Cuba  as  in  the  United  States.  The  white 
Creole  is  as  free  from  all  taint  of  African  blood  as  the  descendant  of  the 
Goth  on  the  plains  of  Castile.  There  is  a  numerous  white  peasantry, 
brave,  robust,  sober,  and  honest,  not  yet,  perhaps,  prepared  intelli- 
gently  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the  citizen  of  a  free  republic,  but 
who,  from  his  organization,  physical  and  mental,  is  capable  of  being 
elevated  by  culture  to  the  same  level  with  the  educated  Cubans,  who, 
as  a  class,  are  as  refined,  well  informed,  and  fitted  for  self  government 
as  men  of  any  class  of  any  nation  can  be  who  have  not  inhaled  with 
their  breath  the  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

Many  of  them,  accompanied  by  their  families,  are  to  be  met  with  every 
summer  at  our  cities  and  watering  places,  observing  and  appreciating 
the  working  of  our  form  of  government  and  its  marvelous  results; 
many  seeking  until  the  arrival  of  more  auspicious  days  an  asylum  from 
the  oppression  that  has  driven  them  from  their  homes;  while  hundreds 
of  their  youths  in  our  schools  and  colleges  are  acquiring  our  language 
and  fitting  themselves  hereafter,  it  is  to  be  hoped  at  no  distant  day,  to 
play  a  distinguished  part  in  their  own  legislative  halls  or  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation. 

The^e  men,  who  are  the  great  proprietors  of  the  soil,  are  opposed  to 
the  continuance  of  the  African  slave  trade,  which  is  carried  on  by 
Spaniards  from  the  Peninsula,  renegade  Americans,  and  other  adven- 
turers from  every  clime  and  country,  tolerated  and  protected  by  the 
authorities  of  Cuba  of  every  grade. 

Were  there  a  sincere  desire  to  arrest  the  slave  trade,  it  could  be  as 
effectually  put  down  by  Spain  as  it  has  been  by  Brazil.  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Eico  are  now  the  only  marts  for  this  illegal  traffic:  and  if  th<i  British 
Government  had  been  as  intent  upon  enforcing  its  treaty  stipulations 
with  Spain  for  its  abolition  as  it  has  been  in  ilenouncinjy  abuses  of  our 
flag,  which  we  can  not  entirely  prevent,  this  question  would  long  since 
have  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  irritating  discussion — it  may  be  of  possible 
fhture  diificulty.  Those  who  desire  to  extirpate  the  slave  trade  may 
find  in  their  sympathy  for  the  African  a  motive  to  support  this  bill. 

We  have,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Ashburton  treaty  in  1842,  kept 
up  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  we  are  still  bound  to  continue  it.  The  annual  cost  of  this 
squadron  is  at  least  $800,000.  The  cost  in  seventeen  years  amounts 
to  $13,600,000,  and  this,  too,  with  results  absolutely  insignificant.  It 
appears  from  a  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the  British  House  of 
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Commons,  made  in  March,  1850,  that  the  nainbcr  of  slaves  exported 
from  Africa  had  sunk  down  in  1842  (the  very  year  in  which  the  Ash- 
barton  treaty  was  concluded)  to  nearly  30,0(H>.  In  1843  it  rose  to  r>r>,(H)(). 
In  1846  it  was  70,000.  In  1847  it  wils  84,000,  and  was  then  in  a  state 
of  anusua]  activity.  Sir  Charles  Ilotham,  one  of  the  n)ostdistin<);uished 
officers  of  the  British  navy,  and  who  connnanded  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
lor  several  years,  was  examined  by  that  select  conunittee.  He  said 
that  the  force  under  his  command  was  in  a  hi^h  state  of  discipline;  tiiat 
his  views  were  carried  out  by  his  officers  to  his  entire  satisfaction ;  that, 
so  far  from  having  succeeded  in  stopping  the  slave  trade,  he  had  not 
even  crippled  it  to  the  extent  of  giving  it  a  permanent  check;  that  the 
slave  trade  had  been  regulated  by  the  commercial  demand  for  slaves, 
and  bad  been  little  affected  by  the  presence  of  his  squadron,  and  that 
experience  had  proven  the  system  of  re))ression  by  cruisers  on  the  coast 
ot  Africa  fu» ile — this,  too,  when  the  British  squadron  counted  27  vesselsy 
comprising  several  steamers,  carrying  about  300  guns  and  3,001)  men. 
The  annual  expense  of  the  squadron  is  about  $3,500,000,  with  auxiliary 
establishments  on  the  coast  costing  at  least  $1,500,000  more — a  total 
cost  annually  of  $5,000,000  in  pursuance  of  a  system  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  futile. 

In  1847  the  Brazilian  slave  trade  was  in  full  activity.  It  has  been 
entirely  sui)pres8ed  for  several  years.  The  slaves  now  shipped  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  are  exclusively  for  the  Spanish  islands.  It  is  not  easy 
to  estimate  the  number.  From  the  best  data,  however,  it  is  sujiposed 
now  to  be  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  thousand  per  year.  It  would  cease 
to  exist  the  moment  we  acquire  possession  of  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

The  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  was  prohibited  in 
1808.  Since  then,  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  but  one  case  has 
occurred  of  its  violation — that  of  the  Wanderery  which  has  recently 
excited  so  much  attention. 

Another  consequence  which  should  equally  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
philanthropists,  excepting  that  class  whose  tears  are  only  shed  for 
those  of  ebon  hue,  and  who  turn  with  indifi'erence  from  the  sufierings  of 
men  of  any  other  complexion,  is  the  suppression  of  the  infamous  coolie 
traffic — a  traffic  so  much  the  more  nefarious  as  the  Chinese  is  elevated 
above  the  African  in  the  scale  of  creation;  more  civilized,  more  intel- 
lectual, and  therefore  feeling  more  acutely  the  shackles  of  tlie  slave 
ship  and  the  harsh  discipline  of  the  overseer.  The  number  of  Chinese 
shipped  for  Cuba  since  the  commencement  of  the  traffic  up  to  March 
last  is  28,777,  of  whom  4,134  perished  on  the  passage.  I^'rom  that  date 
up  to  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  landed  at  Habana  was  1),410. 
We  blush  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  number  were  transported 
under  the  American  and  British  flags — under  the  tiags  of  the  two  coun- 
tries that  have  been  the  most  zealous  for  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave  trade.  The  ratio  of  mortality  on  the  ])assage  was  143  1^^**  <ent, 
and  a  much  larger  proi>ortion  of  these  wretched  beings  were  landed  in 
an  enfeebled  condition.  Coming,  too,  from  a  temperate  climate,  they 
are  not  ca]>able  of  enduring  the  exposure  to  tlie  tropical  sun,  in  which 
the  African  delights  to  bask.  When  their  allotted  tune  of  service  shall 
have  been  completed,  the  small  remnant  of  the  survivors  will  furnish 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  barbarity  with  which  they  are  treated.  The 
master  feels  no  interest  in  his  tem])orary  slave  beyond  that  of  extract- 
ing from  him  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  labor  during  the  contin- 
uance of  his  servitude.  Eis  death  or  incapacity  to  labor  at  the  end  of 
his  term  is  to  the  master  a  matter  of  as  much  indiU'erence  as  is  the  fate 
of  the  operative  employed  in  his  mill  to  the  Manchester  spinner. 
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Another  effect  of  this  measure,  which  will  recommend  it  most  strongly 
to  the  humanitarians,  will  be  the  better  treatment  and  increased  hap- 
piness of  the  slaves  now  existing  in  the  island  that  would  inevitably 
flow  from  it.  As  a  general  rule  the  slave  is  well  treated  in  proportion 
to  his  productiveness  and  convertible  value,  as  an  expensive  instru- 
ment is  more  carefully  handled  than  one  of  less  cost.  When  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  from  abroad  is  arrested,  the  home  prodnction  afiords 
the  only  means  of  supplying  the  increasing  demand  for  labor.  It  may 
be  assumed  as  an  axiom  of  political  economy  that  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, if  not  the  only  true  test,  is  the  most  reliable  of  the  avenige  well- 
being  of  the  class  to  which  it  is  applied.  Tried  by  this  test,  the  slave 
of  the  United  States  affords  a  very  high  standard  as  comparted  even 
with  the  white  population  of  our  favored  land.  But  when  comparison 
is  made  with  the  statistics  of  African  slavery  in  all  Kuropean  colonies 
the  results  are  startling.  Since  Las  Casas,  in  his  zeal  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Indian,  originated  the  African  slave  trade,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  whole  number  transported  to  the  New  World  has  been  about 
8,375,000.  Of  these,  we,  in  our  colonial  condition,  and  since,  hiive  only 
received  about  375,000.  By  natural  increase,  after  deductings  all  who 
are  free,  we  had,  in  1850,  3,1^04,000  slaves  of  tlie  African  race.  These, 
allowing  the  same  percentage  of  increase  for  nine  years,  as  the  ci'usus 
returns  show  during  the  last  decennial  period,  would  now  number  over 
4,300,000;  while,  from  the  same  data,  the  free  colored  i)Mpiilation  would 
amount  to  490,000.  The  British  West  India  colonies  recc»ived  about 
1,700,000.  The  whole  population  of  those  islands,  including  Jamaica 
and  Trinid«ad,  acquired  from  the  Spaniards,  and  Britisli  Guiana,  black, 
white,  and  mixed,  is  but  1,002,039.  The  Spanish  and  other  West  India 
Islands  received  about  3,000,000.  This  is  very  much  more  than  their 
entire  population  today.  The  proportion  may  vary  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  but  the  general  result  will  be  found  everywhere  the  same — ^a 
very  much  less  number  now  existing  of  African  descent,  either  pure  or 
mixed,  than  have  been  imported  liom  Africa. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  proposition  may  be  viewed 
which  is  deserving  of  serious  consideration.  It  is  forcibly  put  in  the 
President's  annual  message  that  the  multiplied  aggressions  upon  the 
persons  and  property  of  our  citizens  by  the  local  authorities  of  Cuba 
for  many  years  past  present,  in  the  person  of  the  Captain-General,  the 
anomaly  of  absolute  power  to  inflict  injury  without  any  corresponding 
faculty  to  redress  it.  He  can,  almost  in  sight  of  our  shores,  contiscat^ 
without  just  cause,  the  property  of  an  American  citizen  or  incarcerate 
his  person;  but  if  applied  to  for  redress  we  are  told  that  he  can  not 
act  without  consulting  his  royal  mistress  at  Madrid.  There  we  are 
informed  that  it  is  necessary  to  await  the  return  of  a  report  of  the  case 
which  is  to  be  obtained  from  Cuba,  and  many  years  elapse  before  it  is 
ripe  ibr  decision.  These  delays  in  most  instances  amount  to  an  abso- 
lute denial  of  justice.  And  even  when  the  obligation  of  indemnity  is 
admitted,  the  state  of  the  treasury  or  a  change  of  ministry  is  [)leaded 
as  an  excuse  for  withholding  payment.  This  would  long  since  have 
justified  us  in  resorting  to  measures  of  reprisal  that  would  have  neces- 
sarily led  to  war  and  ultimately  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  the  island. 
Indeed,  such  is  the  acute  sense  of  those  wrongs  prevailing  among  our 
people  that  nothing  but  our  rigid  neutrality  laws,  which,  so  long  as 
they  remain  unrepealed  or  unmodified,  a  Chief  Magistrate,  acting  under 
the  sanction  of  his  oflicial  oath  to  see  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, is  bound  to  enforce,  has  prevented  the  success  of  organized  indi- 
vidual enterprises  that  would  long  ere  this  have  revolutionized  the 
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island.  It  is  in  part,  probably,  for  this  canse  that  the  President  has 
recommended  the  policy  which  this  bill  embodies,  and  the  world  can 
not  fail  to  recognize  in  its  adoption  by  Congress  a  determination  to 
maintain  him  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  untarnished  our  national  char- 
acter for  justice  and  fair  dealing. 

The  effect  of  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  will  be  no  less  beneficial  in  its 
commercial  than  in  its  political  and  moral  aspects.  The  length  of  the 
island  is  about  770  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  40  miles, 
comprising  an  area  of  31,468  square  miles.  The  soil  is  fertile,  climate 
genial,  and  its  ports  the  finest  in  the  world.  Habana  is  more  famil- 
iarly known  to  us,  for  apart  from  our  extensive  trade,  w1ii<rh  employs 
several  hundred  American  vessels,  thousands  of  our  citizens  have 
touched  at  that  port  in  our  steamers  on  their  way  to  California  or  New 
Orleans.  They  have  all  carried  away  with  them  vivid  recollections  of 
its  magnificent  harbor,  and  have  breathed  ardent  prayers  that  their 
next  visit  should  be  hailed  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  from  the 
Morro.  And  yet  Cuba  can  boast  of  several  other  harbors  equally  safe 
and  more  extensive  than  that  of  Habana. 

In  1855  the  importiitions,  by  official  customhouse  returns,  were 
$31,216,000,  the  exports  $34,803,000.  As  duties  are  levied  on  exports 
as  well  as  imports,  there  can  be  no  exaggeration  in  these  returns,  and 
the  real  amount  is  undoubtedly  considerably  larger. 

When  we  consider  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  island  is  susceptible  of  culture,  and  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  it  is 
now  cultivated,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  development 
which  would  be  given  to  its  industry  by  a  change  from  a  system  of 
monopoly  and  despotism  to  free  trade  and  free  institutions.  \Vhatever 
may  be  the  enhanced  cost  of  production,  caused  by  the  increased  value 
of  labor,  it  will  be  nearly  if  not  quite  compensated  by  the  removal  of 
exi)ort  duties,  and  of  those  levied  on  articles  produced  in  the  United 
States,  which  are  now  by  unjust  discrimination  virtually  excluded  from 
consumption.  It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  which  your  commit- 
tee have  prescribed  to  themselves  for  this  report  to  cite  more  than  a 
few  of  the  most  important.  Of  fiour,  on  an  average  ot  three  years, 
from  1848  to  1850,  there  were  imported  from  the  United  States  5,642 
barrels,  paying  a  duty  of  $10.81  per  barrel.  From  other  countries,  and 
it  is  believed  exclusively  from  S])ain,  228,002  barrels,  paying  a  duty  of 
$2.52  per  barrel,  a  discrimination  against  our  flour  of  nearly  200  per 
cent  on  its  present  average  value  in  our  markets.  On  lard,  of  which 
the  importation  from  the  United  States  was  10,168,000  pounds,  a  duty 
is  levied  of  $4  per  quintal,  while  of  olive  oil  8,481,000  pounds  were 
imiK)rted,  which  is  chiefly  used  as  its  substitute,  paying  a  duty  of  87 
cents  per  quintal.  Of  beef,  dry  and  jerked,  but  330,161  pounds  were 
imported  from  the  United  States,  paying  a  duty  of  $1.96  per  quintal, 
while  the  importation  from  other  quarters,  principally  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  was  30,544,000  pounds,  paying  a  duty  of  $1.17,  the  difference 
being,  in  fact,  a  protection  of  the  Spanish  flag,  which  thus  enjoys  a 
monopoly  of  this  branch  of  trade. 

To-day,  with  its  increased  population  and  wealth,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that,  were  Cuba  annexed  to  the  United  States,  with  the  stimulus 
afforded  by  low  prices,  her  annual  consumption  of  our  flour  would  be 
600,000  barrels;  of  our  lard,  25,000,000  pounds;  of  our  beef,  20,000,000, 
and  of  pork,  the  most  solid  and  nutritious  food  for  the  laborer,  10,000,000 
pounds.  The  same  ratio  of  increase  would  be  exhibited  in  our  whole 
lists  of  exports.  Many  articles  that  now  appear  not  at  all  or  in  very 
limited  quantities  would  force  their  way  into  general  consumption. 
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The  Spanish  flag,  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  discriminating  dnties 
of  tonnage  and  impost,  would  soon  abandon  a  competition  which  it 
could  not  sustain  on  equal  terms,  and  the  whole  carrying  trade,  foreign 
and  domestic,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enterprising  merchants 
and  shipowners,  but  chiefly  those  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  Stiites, 
while  the  farmer  of  the  West  would  have  a  new  and  constantly  increaii- 
ing  market  open  to  him  for  the  products  of  the  soil.  With  all  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  we  now  labor,  the  American  vessels  entering 
the  port  of  Habana  alone  last  year  numbered  958,  with  a  tonnage  of 
403,479.  To  what  figure  will  this  be  extended  when  ours  shall  be  the 
national  flag  of  Cuba? 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  is  the  chief  basis  of  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  Cuba.  The  average  annual  production,  exclusive  of  what  is 
consumed  on  the  island,  is  about  400,000  tons;  that  of  Louisiana  about 
175,000  tons.  The  whole  amount  of  cane  sugar,  from  which  Euro[)e  and 
the  United  States  are  8upplie<l,  is  estimated  at  1,273,000  tons.  Of  this, 
Cuba  and  Louisiana  now  furnish  somewhat  more  than  45  per  cent.  Is 
it  extravagant  to  predict  that,  with  Cuba  annexed,  we  should  in  a  few 
years  have  as  complete  control  of  this  great  staple — which  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  a  luxury  and  become  almost  a  necessity  of  life — hb 
we  now  have  of  cotton?  I 

There  is  one  other  consideration,  of  minor  importance  when  compared 
with  the  vast  political  interests  involved  in  theciuestion  of  acr]uisitiou; 
it  is  that  of  cost.  Ten  years  past,  as  appears  from  the  published  cor- 
respondence, our  minister  at  Madrid  was  authorized  to  ofter  $  100,000,000 
as  the  extreme  price  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba.  If  that  was  its  value 
then,  something  may  be  added  to  it  now.  Assuming  it  to  be  twenty-ti  ve 
millions  lAore,  the  annual  interest,  without  reference  to  the  probable 
premium  which  would  be  realized  from  a  loan  bearing  5  per  cent  interest, 
would  be  $6,250,000.  Of  the  imposts  of  $31,216,000  in  1856,  your  com- 
mittee have  not  before  them  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportion 
coming  from  the  United  States.  From  the  summary  of  Balanzas  Gene- 
rales  from  1848  to  1854,  in  the  report  of  Commercial  Relations,  volume 
1,  page  187,  it  may,  however,  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  somewhat  more 
than  one-fourth,  or  about  $8,000,000.  This  proportion  would  doubtless 
be  largely  increased.  Admitting  it  to  be  $16,216,000,  it  would  leave  a 
balance  of  $15,000,000  on  which  duties  could  be  levied.  Under  our 
present  tariff  the  average  rate  of  duties  is  about  18^  per  cent;  but  as 
the  articles  on  our  free  list  are  of  very  limited  consumption  in  Cuba,  the 
average  there  would  be  at  least  20  per  cent.  This  would  yield  a  revenue 
from  customs  of  $3,000,000.  But  under  the  stimulus  of  free  trade  and 
free  institutions,  with  the  removal  of  many  burdens  from  the  consumer, 
it  would  necessarily  be  greatly  and  speedily  augmented.  It  would  be 
a  moderate  calculation  to  say  that  in  two  years  it  would  reach  $4,000,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  our  expenditure  would  be  largely 
increased.  Such  is  not  the  opinion  of  your  committee.  On  thecontrary, 
it  is  believed  that  from  the  greater  security  of  our  foreign  relations, 
resulting  from  the  settlement  of  this  long-agitated  and  disturbing  ques- 
tion, our  naval  expenditure  might  be  safely  reduced,  while  no  addition 
to  our  military  establishment  would  be  recjuired.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  an  annual  saving  of  $SOO,000  may  be  effected  by  withdraw- 
ing the  African  Squadron  when  its  services  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 
Thus  our  expenditure  for  the  interest  on  the  di»bt  incurred  bj'  the  ae({aL- 
sition  would  be  credited  by  $4,800,000,  leaving  an  annual  balance  of  but 
$1,425,000  to  the  debit  of  the  purchase.    Is  this  sum  to  be  weighed  in 
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the  balance  with  the  advantages,  politieal  and  oommercialy  which  would 
result  from  itf    Your  committee  think  that  it  should  not. 

A  few  words  on  the  wealth  and  resources  of  Cuba,  and  your  com- 
mittee will  close  this  report,  which  has  swollen  to  dimensions  not 
incommensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  which,  it  may 
be  feared,  will,  under  the  pressure  of  other  business  during  this  short 
session,  be  considered  as  unduly  trespassing  on  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  The  amount  of  taxes  that  can  be  levied  upon  any  people 
without  paralyzing  their  industry  and  arresting  their  material  progress 
is  the  experimentum  crucis  of  the  fertility  of  the  land  they  inhabit. 
Tried  by  this  test,  Cuba  will  favorably  compare  with  any  country  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Your  committee  have  before  them  the  last  Cuban  budget,  which 
presents  the  actual  receii)ts  and  expenditures  for  one  year,  with  the 
estimates  for  the  same  for  the  next  six  months.  The  income  derived 
from  direct  taxes,  customs,  monopolies,  lotteries,  etc.,  is  $16,303,950. 
The  expenses  are  $16,299,663.  This  equilibrium  of  the  budget  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  surplus  revenue  is  remitted  to  Spain. 
It  fi£:ures  under  the  head  of  '^Atenciones  de  la  Peninsula,"  and 
amounts  to  $1,404,059,  and  is  the  only  direct  pecuniary  advantage 
Spain  derives  from  the  possession  of  Cuba,  and  even  this  sum  very 
much  exceeds  the  average  net  revenue  remitted  from  that  island,  all 
the  expenses  of  the  army  and  navy  employed  at  or  near  Cuba  being 
paid  by  the  island.  The  disbursements  are  those  of  the  general  admin- 
istration of  the  island,  those  of  Habana  and  other  cities  being  provided 
for  by  special  imposts  and  taxes. 

It  may  be  moderately  estimated  that  the  personal  exactions  of  Spanish 
offii'jals  amount  to  $5,000,000  per  annum,  thus  increasing  the  exi)en8es 
of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  apart  from  those  which  with  us  would  be 
considered  as  county  or  municipal,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $21,300,000, 
or  about  $13.50  per  head  for  the  whole  population  of  the  island,  free 
and  slave.  Under  this  system  of  government  and  this  excessive  taxa- 
tion the  population  has,  for  a  series  of  years,  steadily  increased  at  the 
mean  tate  of  3  per  cent  per  annum,  about  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Since  the  reference  of  the  bill  to  the  committee,  the  President,  in 
response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  requesting  him,  if  not  incompat- 
ible with  the  public  interest,  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  any  and  all 
correspondence  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty  relating  to  any  proposition  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  which  correspondence  has  not  been  fur- 
nishe<l  to  either  House  of  Congress,  informs  us  that  no  such  correspond- 
ence has  taken  place  which  has  not  already  been  communicated  to 
Congress.  He  takes  occasion  to  rei)eat  wliat  he  said  in  his  annual 
message,  that  it  is  highly  important,  if  not  indis])ensab]e  to  the  success 
of  any  negotiation  for  the  purchase,  that  the  measure  should  receive 
the  previous  sanction  of  Congress. 

This  emphatic  reiteration  of  his  previous  recommendation  throws 
upon  Congress  the  responsibility  of  failure  if  withheld.  Indeed,  the 
inference  is  sufficiently  clear  that,  without  some  expression  of  opinion  by 
Congress,  the  President  will  not  feel  justified  in  renewing  negotiations. 

Tlie  committee  beg  leave  to  append  hereto  various  tables  concerning 
statistical  details  of  matters  treated  of  in  this  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
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No.  1. — C<nnmeroe  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  with  foreign  tuitions  for  the  yoart  I8SS,  18SS,  ami 

1854j  made  up  from  the  *^  general  balancee,'* 

[From  Ex.  Doa  No.  107,  first  Beasion  Tbirtj-fonrtb  CongroM,  Couimerolal  Relations  of  iho  United 

ISUtes.] 


Country. 


Spain 

Uuited  States 

Enjcland 

France 

Germany 

Belgium 

Spanish  America 
Port  iigal  -Brazil . . 

Holland 

Denmark 

Rnnsia 

Swe<len-Norway . 

AuHtria 

Italy 

I>epo8it 


Total 

Add  for  Prussia. 


1852. 


Imports. 


$10, 200, 429 
6.  5^2, 585 
5,  038. 824 
2. 2U3, 354 
1, 1U2, 002 
493, 908 
2, 144. 018 


243,386 
057,554 


27,783 


82,309 
483,486 


29, 780, 242 


Exports. 

$3, 802, 634 

12,  076. 408 

6, 486, 677 

1  513,368 

1,600,165 

821,  200 

801,100 


297,152 
864, 366 
483, 218 
15, 489 
241,458 
880,586 


27.453,036 


1853. 


Imports.   I   Exports. 


18SA. 


Imports.       Exports. 


$7,756,905 
6,  799,  732 
6, 195. 921 
2, 177,  222 
1, 115. 940 
0118.511 
1,677,476 


88,876 
485,422 


47,766 


09,022 
877,  Oil 


27, 789, 800 


$3,  298. 871 

12,131,095  I 

8, 322,  195  I 

3, 293,  399 

1, 474, 018 

466,306 

514, 831 


246,661 
403.085 
263,688 
16.3U9 
138, 036 
651.  275 


31,210,405 


^,057. 

7,867. 

6, 610. 

2,558, 

1, 420. 
635, 

2,145, 

16. 

194, 

538. 


428 
680 
909 
198 
639 
866 
370 
245 
390 
824 


$3,615,682 

11.  (Ml.  813 

11,119,526 

1,921.567 

1, 824. 074 

81l,8i< 

671, 38C 

14,186 

251.482 

3U0.949 


14, 076 


24,082 
310. 805 


23.604 
168.453 
313,779 


31,394,578 


82,683,731 
6,258 


No.  2. — Statement  of  the  aggregate  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Island  of  Cuha. 

REVKNUB. 

Section  l.—Contribations  and  imports $1,028,833.99 

Section  2.— diatoms 9,807.878.87 

Section  3.— Taxes  and  monopolies 1,069,795.44 

Section  4.— Lot terien ♦C,  719. 2^  0,00 

Sectinu  5.— State  property 119,285.94 

Section  6.— Contingencies 595,928.94 

Total 21,338,928.88 

I>edaot  for  sums  paid  as  portions  of  the  forfeitures  under  seizures 12, 972. 88 

Actual  total 21,325,956.00 

EXPENDITURE. 

Section  1.— Grace  and  Justice $712,755.00 

Section  2.— War 6,866.533.36 

Section  8.— Exchequer 7,645. 145.43 

Section  4. — Ordinary  expenses  2,:-<86,634. 16 

Extraordinary  expenses 1. 190,700.37 

Section  5. — Executive  department 2, 115, 83:!.  12 

Section  6.— Attentions  (remittances)  of  the  peninsula 1,404.059.00 

Total 21,321,666.44 


*From  this  sum  should  be  deducted  $5,022,000,  which  ^f^ires  among  the  expenditures  of  the 
exchequer  under  the  Government  gimranly  of  prizes  in  thelut'eries,  and  which  is  included  in  the  sum 
of  $7,645, 145.43  set  down  as  expended  by  that  department.  This  leaves  a  net  revenue  from  that  sooroe 
of  $1,697,200,  and  a  total  net  revenue  of  $16,105,956. 
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Mb.  3. — CcmparaHve  Btatmnent  of  the  number  of  seagoing  reueU  entering  the  port  of 

Habanafor  the  years  named. 


American. 


Spanish. 


No. 


1858. 


Jaonary .... 
■pcbniary . . . 

Manh 

April 

Maj 

Jane 

July 

Aa<ni»i 

September.. 

Octuber 

Xovcnnber .. 
December  .. 


101 
70 

781 
I  lu2 

I  69 
&4 
48 
60 
78 
69 
95 


Ton- 
nage. 


Total  for  1858. 


44.102 

44. 402 
42, 492 
42, 359 
29.i&6 
20, 409 
20,  7GS 
21.097 
35.540 
:U).3.3 
23,t>25 


No. 


058  <  392, 572 


TbUlfor  1857  .. 

909 

406,873 

1839... 

883 

384.752 

1K55... 

889 

379, 327 

1854... 

903 

336,998 

1853... 

813 

304,138 

1852... 

750 

308, 120 

1851... 

856     344. 046 

1850... 

6;>4 

286.299 

54 

29 

32 
66 
81 
65 
«7 
33 
18 
o6 
66 
86 


653 

^ 
652 
527 
571 
5VJ 
578 
5J0 
541 


Ton- 
nage. 


English. 


No. 


10,803 

5.906 

7.  022 

13, 52 « 

18.tK31 

14.H05 

15, 058 

10,  25(5 

4.  OJfl 

12. »7« 

17. 720 

19, 182 


13 

22 
U 
21 
15 
11 
10 
11 
10 
15 
7 
15 


153, 051 
150,  534 
120, 881 
111,823 
111.020 
114.3:{8 
114,210 
107, 230 


152 
131 
116 
122 
136 
V*3 
191 
164 


I 


Ton- 
nage. , 


6,2.'i6 
9, 076 

4.884 
9.347 
5,940 
5,184 
4,1K1 
5,324 
5.  443 
7,500 
4, 052 
6,000 


151,027     161  '  74,127  I 


64.110 
59.013 
49  963 
59, 556 
58.  .i24 
55. 427 
58,:i08 
65.136 


French. 


Other 
natiouA. 


I  Aggreffftti'  of 
each  mouth. 


No. 

Tod- 

No. 

nage. 

1 

1,050 

14 

3 

1, 0:{5 

13 

6 

3.  048 

9 

2 

1, 2  .8 

21 

3 

1.170 

10 

2 

709 

13 

1 

3!6 

12 

1 

2»i> 

10 

2 

1,050 

12 

2 

748 

10 

3 

853 

15 

1 

614 

12 

1 

25 

12.662 

79  ' 

67 

28, 760 
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62 

20.  133 

132 

122 

33.  522 

113 

69 

18.790 

127 

93 

20. 877 

122 

52 

12, 538 

124 

47 

11,1^4 

156 

51 

12.466 

152 

Ton-   ,  yr         Ton- 
nago.  ,  ,  nage. 


3. 845 

1&3 

66.116 

3.710 

14n 

:i8.  681 

2,  756 

l.'>8 

63.012 

6.  «)5:{ 

,     212 

72  653 

3.0^5 

211 

71.521 

4.371 

160 

54.906 

4.817 

1     144 

44,751 

3. 9Jrt 

!    lat 

40.  .->75 

3.371 

1     102 

35.587 

3,323 

<     101 

60. 0M7 

3, 3iK) 

,     160 

56.  :ho 

3,  782 

,    2U9 

1 

55.493 

46,432 

1.940 

67!),  815 

42, 972 

,1.953 

006.366 

38, 993 

1,815 

602,426 

29. 402 

,1.717 

613, 156 

30, 027 

1,  7»<2 

557. 186 

33,  030 

;i.717 

527. 402 

29.  782 

1.647 

520.196 

40,789 

1,800 

568.483 

40,337 

1.542 

423,468 

No.  4. — Table  of  the  total  production  of  eugar,  consumption,  etc. 

Tons. 

Cane  sugar 2,057.658 

Palmsogar 100,000 

Beei-root  angar 164,822 

Maple  sagar 20,247 

Total 2,342.732 

Bat  the  quantity  of  sngar  from  which  the  United  States,  England.  Enrope,  and 
the  Mediterranean  are  to  be  supplied  reaches  only  1,273,000  tons,  rbus,  for  the 
300,000,000  sonh»  who  are  dependent  on  it,  it  gives  but  8  pounds  per  head,  while 
the  consaniptlon  in  England  is  triple  that  quantity  and  in  the  United  States  20 
ponnds  per  head.  The  use  of  sa<;ar  in  the  world  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  France 
it  has  doubled  in  thirty  years.  It  has  increased  more  than  50  percent  in  England  in 
fifteen  years.  In  the  Zollverein  it  has  quadrupled.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  imports  and  production  of  sugar  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
daring  many  years : 

Coneumption  of  sugar  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  United  States, 


1841... 
1842... 
1843... 
1844... 
1845... 
1846... 
1847... 
1848... 
1849... 
1850... 
Wl... 
18S2... 
1853... 
1854... 
1865... 
U56... 
1857... 


Colonial. 


Sngar  dnty  paid  in  France. 

Total. 


Tons. 
74.515 
77,448 
79.455 
87,382 
9v>.958 
78.632 
87.826 
48,:{71 
63.335 
50.996 


82,030 
82.841 
40.113 
45.373 
46,767 
42,466 


Foreign.  Beetroot. 


Tons. 

12,642 

8,210 

9.695 

10,269 

11.542 

15.185 

9.626 

9.540 

18,979 

23,862 


14,882 
15, 044 
18,943 
48,822 
16,456 
25,689 


TofU. 
27.162 
35,070 
29,  155 
32. 075 
35. 1-12 
46,845 
52.309 
48.103 
43, 793 
67.297 
74.999 
67,445 
87.120 
85. 825 
52  902 
95.103 
*  132, 000 


Tonir. 
114.719 
110.723 
118.215 
129. 620 
137,  tt:{2 
140. 662 
I40f821 
106,014 
120. 107 
142, 155 

114.' 357' 
l.lS,  005 
144.081 
148. 097 
IJW,  320 
200,155 


Gr^at 
BriUin. 


Tons. 
203, 200 
193.  823 
204. 016 
206.01)0 
242.  8:31 
261,  032 
290.  275 
309.  424 
290.041 
310,301 
329.715 
360, 71*0 
380.  488 
475,  0U5 
384. 234 
307, 448 
367. 476 


United  States. 


Foreign.  Louisiana.     Total. 


Ton». 

65,601 

69.474 

28.  854 

8  (.801 

88. 330 

44. 974 

98.410 

104.214 

103.  121 

84.813 

190.  193 

228. 772 

2:»2.2I3 

227.  082 

236. 042 

272.  6  «1 

388, 501 


Tons.     , 
38.000 
39, 2>»0 
64,300 
44,400 
45,0<M) 
83,  028 
71.010 
107,  000 
90,  180  • 
110.600  ! 
102.000  I 
118.273 
160.  967 
224, 662 
173,317 
115,713 
36,933 


Tons. 
103,006 
108,  674 
93,214 
128,  2C0 
133. 336 
128. 002 
l«f»,  450 
211.214 
202, 801 
104.413 
292, 193 
:«7,  045 
303.  180 
452. 644 
410. 250 
388.  :{44 
425,434 


Average 
amount. 


Per  cent. 
49.52 
45.42 
42.80 
41.82 
40.40 
41.85 
34.95 
29.40 
31.00 
32.22 
32. 32 
28.00 
30. 72 


*To  close  of  Febrnary. 
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The  production  of  beet-ioot  sugar  in  France  was  for  four  years  as  follows: 


Nninber 
working. 


1854. 
1855 
1856. 
1857 


303 
208 
275 
341 


KikM. 


77,848,  aOR 

50,180.864 

01,003,098 

132, 000,  Ml 


The  figures  for  1857  are  only  to  March  1,  and  exceed  by  54,000,000  kilograms  the 
product  of  last  year.    The  production  in  the  Zollverein  in  1855  was  as  follows: 

Cwt 

Prussia 14.099,263 

Anhalt 2,301,364 

Bavaria 247,126 

Saxony 131.968 

Wurtemburg 603,256 

Baden 988.  «25 

Hesse 59,137 

Huringen 122,965 

Brunswick 634,496 

riving  a  total  of  19,188,402.  The  increase  in  the  consumption  is  immense.  In  1841 
the  total  for  the  three  countries  above  named  was  420,000  tons.  This  has  increased 
to  800,000  tons,  or  a  quantity  nearly  doubled,  and  the  supply  has  come  from  Louisiana 
and  from  beet  roots.  The  former  failed  considerably  in  the  last  two  years,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  nearly  convulsed  the  world.  The  value  of  Hugnr  in  the  open  market, 
then,  seems  to  depend  upon  the  precarious  crop  of  Louisiana,  since,  when  that  fails, 
the  prices  rise  all  over  the  world. — (United  States  Economist.) 

No.  5. — Table  of  number  of  Chinese  ehippedfrom  China  from  1847  to  March  SS,  1858. 

The  following  table,  derived  from  a  reliable  source,  exhibits  the  total  number  of 
vessels  that  have  arrived  at  this  port  since  1847  with  Asiatics,  their  flags,  tonnage, 
number  of  Asiatics  shipped  and  landed,  nnmbez  and  percentage  of  deaths,  etc., 
which  I  think  will  not  be  deemed  uninteresting : 


Flags  of  veBsels. 


Amerioan . . 

British 

Datoh 

French 

SpanJBh 

Porta^uoBe 
Feruvian  .. 

Bremen 

ITorwegian. 
Chilean.... 

Total 


l^nm* 
ber. 

Tonnage. 

ABiatice, 
number 

dhipped. 

18 

13,545 

6,744 

29 

21, 275 

10,791 

8 

5,003 

2,773 

7 

8,037 

3,655 

5 

2,038 

1,779 

8 

1,240 

1,049 

8 

2,484 

1, 814 

1 

580 

249 

1 

470 

221 

1 

250 

202 

71 

53,008 

28,777 

Landed. 

Deaths. 
815 

5,920 

0,205 

1,586 

2,463 

310 

3,154 

501 

1,489 

290 

1,021 

28 

812 

602 

236 

13 

179 

42 

155 

47 

34,643 

4,184 

Percent- 

ai!eof 

deaths. 


141 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loss  of  life  on  the  total  number  shipped 
actually  amounts  to  14|  per  cent;  and  while  the  number  of  deaths  of  those  brought 
hither  in  Portuguese  ships  amounts  to  only  2f  per  cent,  the  number  brought  in 
American  ships  amounts  to  12  per  cent,  in  British  ships  to  14f  per  cent,  and  in 
French  ships  to  13|  per  cent,  while  in  Peruvian  ships  the  number  of  deaths  amounts 
to  88i  per  cent. 
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Ko.  6.— IVpvteliMi  #/  ike   Wmi  Imdifr  ««  ttmied  im  CeU^wTt  AUm»  of  ike   Werid, 


ipir» 573.  OM 

Srpablie 136.  OM 

ColmCalaTM,  3M.425) 1.009.0« 

Puerto  ftko 447,914 


GaaAalape  aad  dai»endenein lM,fii7S 

Ifntuuqve 121.478 

French  GoisBA 2L110 

S4.  Bartbokmiew 9.000 

''^■^'■fc  island: 

St-TboBM 13.000 

SftBtaCnu 23.7a> 

81.  Join 2,  .38 


Bnteli  Mandi— Can^aov  6C« 28,497 

Bnteb  Guiana. 01,089 

Briiiskialands: 

Bahamaii 27,519 

Turks  lalaad 4,428 

Jamaiea* 877,433 

GaTmana 1,700 

Txioidad* 08,045 

Tobago 13.208 

Gnoada 32,071 

8t.Vineeni 80.128 

Barbadoa 135.939 

8t.Lacia 24,510 

DoninJca 22,061 

Hontaemt 7.053 

Aniieoa 37,757 

8t.  Chriatopher 23,177 

JSeviB 9,001 

Barbada 1.707 

Anguilbi 3,052 

Virgin  Islands 0.689 

BiitialL  Guiana 127,095 

96I.6W 

Total 8,575,870 

'▲eqoired  tnm  l^aiB. 


APPENDIX  No.  2. 

BPldJJCH  OF  HON.  J.  P.  BENJAMIN,  OF  LOUISIANA.  ON  THE  AQUI- 

8ITION  OF  CUBA 

[Delivered  in  tbe  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Friday,  Febmarj- 11, 1850.] 

•  •••••• 

I  liave  thus  far  spoken,  sir,  of  the  beneficial  resalts  to  hnmanity  aris- 
ing from  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  in  the  double  aA]>ect  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  islaud  from  a  lapse  into  the  barbarism  and  savage  state  of 
the  other  Antilles,  and  of  regard  for  its  miserable  laboring  x>opulation. 
What  would  be  its  effects  on  the  superior  race— on  the  white  natives  of 
the  island,  now  numbering  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million? 

In  spite  of  pro  forma  petitions,  recently  forwarded  from  Habana, 
under  the  orders  of  the  captain -general,  the  ardent  aspirations  of  the 
Cubans  for  release  from  the  grinding  tyranny  under  which  they  lan- 
guish are  too  well  known  for  concealment.  I  will  not  appeal  to  a 
knowledge  personal  to  us  all;  I  will  not  rely  on  the  fact  that  amongst 
the  numerous  Cubans  with  whom  I  have  had  opi)ortunity  of  conversing 
on  the  subject  I  never  yet  have  found  one — no,  not  one — who  did  not 
pant  for  the  hour  of  freedom,  who  was  not  ready  to  strike  for  his  liberty 
if  the  remotest  prospect  of  succor  could  be  held  out  to  him.  I  will 
appeal  to  history,  and  leave  its  teachings  to  the  appreciation  of  a  candid 
world.    My  sketch  must  be  rapid. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
Cuba  was  prosperous  and  happy.  Subjected  to  a  colonial  system  iden- 
tical with  that  then  generally  prevalent  among  civilized  nations,  if 
her  commerce  was  restricted  by  the  monoi)oly  established  in  favor  of 
the  mother  country,  her  own  internal  administration  was  conducted  by 
wise  rulers,  guided  by  paternal  interest  in  her  welfare.  She  shared  the 
political  beni'fits  conquered  by  the  Spanish  peoi)le,  and  when  the  con- 
stitution of  1812  was  established,  Cuba  reaped  its  advantages.  When, 
on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII,  Queen  Christina  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  liberal  party  in  order  to  insure  the  triumph  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella over  the  pretensions  of  Don  Carlos,  the  royal  statute  was  pro- 
claimed in  both  Spain  and  Cuba,  and  the  latter  was  represented  in  the 
national  congress  and  enjoyed  the  liberties  accorded  by  that  celebrated 
dornment  to  the  mother  country.  Under  its  provisions,  the  Junta  de 
Fomento  was  established  in  Habana,  with  branches  in  all  the  ])rincipal 
cities  of  tlie  island.  When,  in  18;5<»,  the  revolution  of  La  (rranja  placed 
the  i)arty  of  the  Progresistas  in  power,  subverted  the  royal  statutes, 
and  proclaimed  the  old  constitution  of  1812,  the  Queen  Mother,  then 
Kegent,  in  convoking  the  Cortes,  included  the  deputies  from  Cuba  in 
the  call. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  example  of  the  other  Spanish-Ameri- 
can colonies  which  had  succeeded  in  establishing  their  independence 
had  not  been  without  its  effects  on  Cuba.     lu  l«s2r>  the  liberator,  Boli- 
var, offered  to  aid  the  patriots  by  an  invasion  of  the  island.    Numerous 
48 
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soGietieB  were  formed  under  the  title  of  the  '^  Soles  de  Bolivar,"  and 
everything  was  prepared  for  seconding  the  invasion,  which  might  very 
possibly  have  proved  saccessfol  bat  for  the  intervention  of  our  own 
Grovemment^  which  dissuaded  the  invasion.  (See  letters  of  Mr.  Clay 
to  the  ministers  of  Colombia  and  Mexico,  December  20, 1825.)  The 
knowledge  of  this  effervescence  of  the  public  mind  induced,  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish  King,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  acts  which  ever 
emanated  from  a  despot.  He  gave  the  Captain-General,  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  28th  of  May,  1825,  ^1  the  powers  granted  to  the  governors 
of  besieged  towns;  or,  in  other  words,  declared  the  whole  island  under 
martial  law,  with  i^ll  power  in  the  Captain -General  over  the  lives,  for- 
tunes, and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  with  tHe  right  of  suspending  all 
laws  and  royal  decrees  at  his  pleasure. 

This  would  appear  scarcely  credible,  but  I  desire  to  read  a  passage 
from  this  ordinance  of  1825  of  the  Spanish  King.  I  find  it  fortnnately 
translated  here  in  a  little  book  called  Cuba  and  the  Cubans,  which  I 
would  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  gentlemen  who  may  desire  some 
additional  facts  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  island: 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1825,  the  royal  ordinance  addreeaed  to  the  Captain- General  of 
Cuba  declares:  ''It  has  pleased  His  Majesty,  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  to  anthorize  your  excellency,  fully  investing  you  with  the  whole  extent  of 
power  which  by  royal  ordinances  is  granted  to  the  governors  of  besieged  towns;  in 
consequence  thereof  His  Majesty  most  amply  and  nnrestrictedl^  authorizes  your 
excellency  not  only  to  reiuove  from  the  island  such  persons  holding  ofhce  from  the 
Government  or  not.  whatever  their  occupation,  work,  class,  or  situation  in  life  may 
be,  whose  residence  there  you  may  believe  to  be  prejudicial,  or  whose  public  or  pri- 
vate conduct  may  appear  suspicious  to  yon,  employ  lug  in  their  stead  faithful  sorv- 
ants  of  His  Majesty.  Also  to  suspend  the  execution  of  whatever  royal  orders  or 
general  decrees  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the  admin iHtrati on,  or  in  any  part  of 
them,  as  your  excellency  may  think  conducive  to  the  royal  service.'' 

We  are  told  that  under  this  system  of  government  the  whites  are 
contented.  Why,  sir,  independent  of  the  conspiracies  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  in  1823-24  and  1825,  again  iu  1826,  another  conspiracy  broke 
ont,  and  its  chiefs  were  arrested,  and  Sanchez  and  Aguerro  were  exe- 
cuted at  Port  au  Prince;  and  again,  at  a  later  day,  the  conspiracy  called 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Black  Eagle  broke  out  and  was  again  repressed, 
and  those  engaged  in  it  executed  or  exiled  or  imprisoned.  The  differ- 
ent conspiracies  that  have  existed  of  late  years  are  familiar  to  us  all; 
the  various  expeditions  of  Lopez  and  his  companions;  and  the  last 
of  which  I  have  any  memory,  or,  at  least,  authentic  detail,  is  that  of 
1851,  when  a  few  Cuban  patriots,  worn-out,  disappointed  fugitives,  still 
had  courage  to  meet  together  on  the  4th  of  July,  1851,  and  declared 
the  independence  of  Cuba.  Here  is  their  declaration  of  independence. 
I  am  going  to  refer  to  this,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  showing  this 
fiBMCt,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  signatures, 
including  names  of  this  same  family  of  Aguerro,  that  seems  to  have 
distinguished  itself  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  its  country,  but  because 
there  is  a  list  of  grievances  in  this  declaration  of  independence  to  which 
I  now  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  which  I  will  lay 
before  it,  asking  every  man  who  hears  it,  if  it  be  possible  that  human 
beings  subjected  to  grievances  like  these  can  be  content,  can  be  willing 
to  kiss  the  rod  which  smites  them  ? 

They  begin,  sir,  by  stating  tlie  horrible  cruelties  that  are  exercised 
upon  them.  It  is  in  Spanish;  I  will  read  it  as  well  as  I  can;  it  will  be 
probably  somewhat  imperfect  in  the  translation. 

They  state  that  "they  sn]>pose(l  the  world  would  refuse  credence  to 
the  history  of  the  horrible  iniciuities  which  have  been  perpetrated  in 
Cuba,  and  would  consider,  with  reason,  perhaps,  that  if  there  existed 
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monsters  capable  of  committing  them,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  there 
should  exist  men  who  for  so  long  a  time  had  submitted  to  them ;  bat 
if  those  persons  are  few  who  reach  the  tmth  of  particular  fJEMSts,  by 
reason  of  the  means  of  which  the  Government  disposes  to  obscure  and 
disfigure  them,  nobody  can  resist  the  evidence  of  acts  that  are  public 
and  official." 
Therefore,  they  go  on  to  relate: 

It  was  pnblii'ly,  aud  with  arma  in  his  hands,  that  General  Tacon  despoiled  the 
Island  of  Cuba  of  the  constitntion  of  Spain,  proclaimed  by  all  the  powers  of  the  Mon- 
archy and  which  these  powers  had  orderett  to  be  sworn  to  as  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  entire  Monarchy.  , 

It  was  publicly,  aud  by  the  acts  of  the  courts,  that  Cuba  was  declared  to  be  deprived 
of  the  rights  which  all  Spaniards  enjoyed,  and  which  are  naturally  conceded  to  per- 
Bons  the  least  civilized. 

It  was  publicly  that  the  decree  was  issued  which  deprived  the  sons  of  Cuba  of  mil 
right  of  being  chosen  to  occupy  public  offices  or  of  employment  in  the  State. 

It  was  publicly  that  ouini-modal  faculties  were  granted  to  the  Captains-General  of 
Cuba,  who  may  deny  to  those  whom  they  desire  to  have  punished  or  sentenced  by 
the  tribunals  even  the  form  of  a  trial  before  the  courts. 

Publicly  prominent  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  are  still  those  military  commissions  which 
in  other  countries  the  law  permits  only  in  extraordinary  cases  during  a  time  of  war, 
and  then  only  for  offenses  against  the  State. 

Publicly  has  the  Spanish  press  threatened  Cuba  with  tearing  f^om  it  the  property 
in  its  slaves,  of  converting  the  island  into  ruin  and  ashes,  and  of  disencnanining 
against  it -all  the  hordes  of  barbarous  Africans  which  now  exist  within  it. 

Public  is  the  continual  increase  of  the  army  and  the  creation  of  new  mercenary 
bodies  which,  under  pretext  of  public  security,  are  only  put  upon  us  for  the  purpose 
of  augment! n.c^  the  burdens  that  lie  upon  Cuba  nnd  of  exercising  with  greater  vexa- 
tion the  system  of  subordiuation  and  espionage  over  its  inhabitants. 

Public  are  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  which  are  placed  in  the  way  of  each  indi- 
vidual for  moving,  for  exercising  any  industry,  nobody  being  sure  that  he  will  not 
be  seized  and  fined,  by  reasou  of  »onie  defect  of  authorization  or  want  of  license  at 
every  step  that  he  makes  in  the  island. 

Public  are  the  coutribntions  which  are  exhausting  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  the 
projects  of  other  contributiouM  which  are  threatened  and  which  are  to  absorb  all  the 
products  of  its  riches,  there  remaining  nothing  to  its  miserable  inhabitants  but  the 
pain  of  labor. 

Public  are  the  exactions  of  all  kinds  which  inferior  officers  impose  on  its  inhabit- 
ants, with  the  greatest  disregard  to  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

I  return  now,  sir,  to  the  year  1836,  when  the  Cuban  deputies  were 
convoked  to  the  meeting  of  the  constituent  Cortes  at  Madrid.  The 
Cortes  assembled  in  1837,  but  the  Cuban  deputies  were  not  admitted 
to  their  seats.  Cuba  was  deprived  of  her  representation;  nor  was  this 
the  only  outrajje  inflicted  on  her  rights.  It  was  decided  that  she 
should  be  governed  in  the  future  by  exceptional  laws,  and  not  by  the 
laws  common  to  the  rest  of  the  monarchy.  These  special  laws  were 
never  passed;  but  the  royal  ordinance  has  continued  in  force  to  the 
present  hour,  maintaining  martial  law,  and  Cuba  has  thus  remained 
ever  since  a  helpless  victim,  subject  to  the  despotic  control  of  a  single 
man,  the  extent  of  whose  powers  can  only  be  described  by  the  word 
invented  to  express  them— omni-modas,  of  all  kinds. 

Ever  since  this  monstrous  system  has  been  adopted  Cuba  has  not  been 
blessed  with  one  hour  of  peace.  Constantly  repeated  have  been  her 
efforts  to  shake  off'  the  yoke  under  which  they  groan,  but  all  in  vain. 
Twenty  thousand  bayonets  on  the  land  and  a  powerful  fleet  off  its  coasts 
keep  the  dread  watch  of  the  tyrant  and  suppress  the  first  symptoms  of 
revolt.  The  whites  have  been  disarmed,  and  4  companies  of  colored 
men  have  been  added  to  each  of  the  10  regiments  of  peninsular  troops 
stationed  on  the  island,  thus  holding  before  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
the  constant  threat  of  a  war  of  races,  a  renewal  of  the  horrors  of  Santo 
Domingo.    Their  pride  of  race  has  been  shocked  by  a  governor's  decree 
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anthorizing  marriages  between  the  two  races,  except  when  one  of  the 
parties  is  a  noble. 

The  army  is  maintained  faithful  solely  by  a  rigorons  isolation,  all 
oommnnicatiou  between  the  inhabitants  and  troops  being  interdicted. 
No  security  for  life,  persou,  or  liberty  against  the  caprice  of  a  despot; 
no  arms  ibr  self-defeuse,  the  size  of  a  walking  stick  even  being  limited 
to  dimensions  small  enough  to  pass  through  a  ring  furnished  the 
policeman. 

The  Cabans  have  not  even  the  idea  of  a  trial  by  Jury.  Caseo  are  tried  before  the 
jadgee  of  royal  appointment,  the  venal  favorites  of  the  Spanish  conrt,  who  are 
speedily  removed  to  make  room  for  mote  hungry  aspirants.  The  Captain-General, 
himself  a  mere  soldier,  presides  by  law  over  the  supreme  coart  of  justice.  All  offices, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  lowest  order,  are  in  the  hands  of  Spaniards.  The 
penalty  for  carrying  weapons  of  any  description  is  six  years'  hard  labor  in  the  chain 
gangs  of  the  penal  colonies  of  Africa.  The  Cuban  can  not  have  company  at  home 
without  a  permit,  for  which  he  must  pay  $2.50,  and  he  must  be  provided  with  a 
license,  at  the  same  cost,  if  he  is  to  absent  himself  from  town  or  from  his  home  in 
the  country.  Neither  can  he  change  his  domicile  without  notifying  the  police, 
obtaining  a  permit,  and  paying  for  the  same.  He  can  not  lodge  any  person,  whether 
foreigner  or  native,  stranger,  mend,  or  relative,  in  his  house  without  previous  notice 
to  the  police.  Mayors  of  cities  are  not  elected  by  the  people,  but  by  the  aldermen 
of  the  common  councils  and  under  the  dictation  of  the  Spanish  governors.  These 
aldermen  serve  for  Ufe,  and  their  offices  are  either  inherited  or  purchased  from  the 
Crown  at  public  auction  for  prices  varving  according  to  the  perquisites  thereof. 
Thus  it  happens  that  even  they  who  snould  be  the  immediate  guardians  of  the 
people  often  become  speculaters,  who,  far  from  extending  them  protection,  extort  the 
mU  interest  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  purchase  of  their  offices.  No  affidavit  is 
required  in  Cuba,  but  a  suspicion  or  a  secret  denunciation  is  sufficient  to  tear  a  man 
from  the  bosom  of  his  family  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  throw  him  into  a 
dungeon,  there  to  linger  for  weeks  or  months,  if  it  so  please  the  authorities,  and  then 
to  set  him  free  with  the  bare  acknowledgment  of  his  innocence,  or  seud  him  to 
transatlantic  exile,  if,  though  innocent,  he  still  remains  suspicious. 

Such  is  the  sad,  the  dreadful  condition  of  the  unfortunate  islanders 
who  are  represented  by  the  official  press  as  hastening  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
the  Queen  ardent  professions  of  loyalty  to  her  Government  and  attuch- 
meiit  to  her  persou.  They  have  again  and  again  made  heavy  sacrifices 
for  freedom — nay,  at  this  very  moment,  and  for  years  past,  they  main- 
tain, by  secret  contributions,  for  gratuitous  circulation,  public  journals 
in  the  United  States,  repeating  their  constant  appeal  to  our  sympathies. 

The  whole  of  the  recent  wrongs  committed,  Mr.  President,  in  relation 
to  the  arming  of  the  blacks,  and  other  similar  outrages,  were  committed 
under  the  instigation  of  Great  Britain,  and  Lord  Palmerston  did  not 
blush  to  acknowledge  his  guilt  in  the  face  of  the  civilized  world.  I  have 
here  his  dispatch,  in  which,  in  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  island,  communicated  to  him  through  the  correspondence 
of  the  Spanish  minister,  he  replied  to  the  effect  that  it  was  true  that 
the  measures  he  was  recommending  miglit  not  be  suitable  for  the  whites, 
but  that  they  were  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  blacks — an  actual 
recommendation  to  the  Spanish  Government  to  trample  the  white  native 
Cuban  under  footer  the  benefit  of  the  Africans  that  had  been  imported 
in  defiance  of  the  treaties  with  Great  Britain  herself.  Here  is  Lord 
Palmerston's  dispatch  of  September  11, 1851,  and  it  is  capable  of  that 
signification  alone: 

With  reference  to  that  passage  in  M.  Miraflores's  note,  in  which  he  states  that  the 
Spanish  Government  can  not  understand  how  Her  Majesty's  Government  can  seriously 
recommend  a  measure  which  would  prove  very  injurious  to  the  natives  of  Cuba,  when 
they  also  recommend  that  the  Spanish  Government  should  conciliate  the  affections  of 
those  Cubans,  I  have  to  instruct  your  lordship  to  observe  to  M.  de  Miraflores  that  the 
slaves  of  Cuba  form  a  large  portion,  and  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one,  of  the 
population  of  Cuba,  and  that  any  steps  taken  to  provide  for  their  emancipation 
would  therefore,  as  far  as  the  black  population  are  concerned,  be  quite  in  unison  with 
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the  reeommendation  made  by  Her  Mi^esty's  Govemmeiit;  that  measures  should  be 
adopted  for  contenting  the  people  of  Cuba,  with  a  Tiew  to  secare  tlie  couut^ction 
between  that  island  and  the  Spanish  Crown ;  and  it  must  be  evident  that  if  the  neg^ro 
population  of  Cuba  were  rendered  free  that  fact  would  create  a  most  powerful  ele- 
ment of  resistance  to  any  scheme  for  annexing  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  where 
^avery  still  exists. 

There  it  is,  sir.  It  is  the  white  population  that  is  to  be  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
the  blacks,  and  such  blacks  as  now  exist  in  Jamaica;  it  is  this  white  population  that 
is  represented  in  the  face  of  the  Senate  and  the  country  as  desirous  of  continuing 
subjects  of  the  rule  under  which  they  now  groan. 

Sir,  it  is  very  easy  to  say:  "If  the  people  of  Cuba  desii-e  emancipa- 
tion from  this  tyranny,  wliy  do  they  not  rise  in  armsl*^  And  we  are 
pointed  to  our  own  condition  when  our  forefathers  resisted  the  tyranny 
of  the  British  Grown.  How  unfair  to  them !  How  delusive  the  com- 
parison !  We  were  3^000,000  men.  We  had  the  right  of  speech,  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  We  could  assemble,  combine,  prepare.  We  could 
arm.  We  had  a  right  to  buy  arms  and  to  wear  them.  When  Patrick 
Henry  was  urging  the  Virginia  assembly  to  the  declaration  of  American 
independence,  his  cry  was  thatthree  millions  of  men  in  arms  could  not  be 
vanquished  by  any  power  that  our  enemy  could  send  against  us.  But 
how  is  the  case  of  the  miserable  Cubans  f  Had  we,  as  they  have,  a  for- 
eign army  in  our  midst — an  army  composed  of  soldiers  whose  fidelity  to 
the  mother  country  is  only  secured  by  the  system  already  mentioned,  of 
strict  isolation,  of  absolute  interdiction  from  any  communication  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island — had  we  such  a  force  as  that  among  us, 
and,  backed  by  the  bayonets  of  the  black  race,  threatening  an  extermi* 
nating  war  of  races?  Ko,  sir;  there  is  no  fairness,  no  justice,  in  the 
rei)roach. 

I  must  waive,  Mr.  President,  all  discussion  of  the  effects  that  the 
acquisition  of  this  island  would  have  on  the  industrial,  agricultural,  and 
commercial  interests  of  our  country,  these  points  having  been  already 
treated  very  satisfactorily  by  gentlemen  who  have  already  spoken. 

I  shall  not  even  speak  of  its  geographical  position,  commanding,  as 
it  does,  a  commerce  which,  before  all  that  are  now  within  sound  of  my 
voice  snail  have  disappeared  from  the  earth,  will  reach  $1,500,000,000, 
Still  I  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  seems  hitherto  to  have  been 
taken  for  granted  that  this  country  is  exposed  to  no  risk  so  long  as  this 
island  remains  within  the  feeble  grasp  of  Spain.  I  apprehend  this  is  a 
mistake,  and  a  very  grave  mistake.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  for  sev^eral 
reasons:  First,  because  those  harbors,  being  the  most  capacious  and 
the  best  fortified  in  the  Gulf,  offer  a  secure  rendezvous,  in  case  of  diffi- 
culties with  other  foreign  powers,  for  collecting  fleets  and  navies  with 
which  our  own  unprotected  coasts  could  be  attacked;  secondly,  because 
Spain  is  not  now  an  independent  nation. 

I  deny  her  independence  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Spain  has 
bartered  away  her  sovereignty  in  Cuba,  effectually  bartered  it  away  to 
Great  Britain.  She  did  not  yield  to  motives  of  policy  or  of  philan- 
thropy in  abolishing  the  slave  trade.  There  was  a  time  when  S])anish 
dignity  was  not  insulted  by  the  offer  to  buy  something  from  her,  and 
her  pride  was  not  touched  when  Great  Britain  paid  her  £4()0,<MK) 
for  giving  up  the  slave  trade.  Again  and  again  has  the  Spanish 
nation  been  twitted  upon  the  floor  ot  the  British  Parliament  with  hav- 
ing cheated  Great  Britain  by  taking  the  money  and  then  countenancing 
the  traffic.  It  is  under  the  controlling  influence  of  Great  Britain  that 
Spanish  pride  has  been  so  far  humiliated  that  a  mixed  commission  sat 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba;  that  British  subjects  in  the  town  of  Habana  try 
Spanish  subjects  in  their  own  colonies  for  breaches  of  the  treaty,  and 

at  England  had  a  hulk,  a  prison  ship  belonging  to  herself,  lying  in 
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tiie  hartHHT  of  Habanis  to  enforce  the  ediete  of  British  jadges  over 
SpttDifih  ooIonifltB;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  this  is  an  indei^endent 
nation,  whose  pride  and  dignity  will  revolt  at  the  bare  proposal  for  a 
cession  of  sovereignty  over  the  island. 

The  safety  of  oar  country  is  farther  involved  in  the  acqaisition  of 
Cuba,  or  at  least  in  her  independence;  becaose  her  harbors  not  only 
fiimish  points  of  rendezvous  for  hostile  fleets,  but  secure  harbors  of 
refuge  in  which  they  could  refit  and  repair,  and  prepare  themselves  for 
fresh  attacks  on  our  unprotected  coasts.  It  was  those  harbors  that 
afforded  refuge  for  the  British  fleet  after  its  descent  on  New  Orleans, 
and  in  them  did  the  French  fleet  refit  after  its  bombardment  of  the 
castle  of  San  Juan  d'Uloa.  In  the  event  of  a  rapture  with  Great 
Britain,  which  many  gentlemen  aroand  me  seem  to  suppose  inevitable 
in  no  very  distant  ftiture,  Cuba  would  be,  in  her  possession,  a  tremen- 
dous point  of  vantage  for  attack ;  and  little  would  she  reck  of  any  oppo- 
sition by  Spain  to  her  use  of  it  for  her  own  purposes  in  a  moment  of 
emergency.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  instincts  of  the  American 
people  have  already  taught  them  that  we  shall  ever  be  insecure  against 
hostile  attack  until  this  important  geographical  and  military  position  is 
placed  under  oar  protection  and  control. 

This  being  the  relation  borne  to  us  by  Cuba,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed that  Congress  shall  give  expression  to  the  national  sentiment  by 
sanctioning  a  proposition  to  Spain  for  the  purchase  of  the  island.  Why 
should  we  not  do  itt 

First,  we  are  told  that  it  is  an  offense  to  the  dignity  of  Spain  to  make 
the  offer  of  purchase.  To  that,  reply  has  been  made  so  otten  and  so 
victoriously  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  rei)eat  it.  We  have  only  to 
say  that  of  all  the  colonies  that  Spain  ever  possessed  on  this  continent 
none  remain  but  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Kieo,  and,  I  believe, 
some  small  islands  adjacent  not  worth  naming;  and  that,  of  all  she 
has  lost,  everything  has  been  torn  from  her  by  violence,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Florida,  that  we  bought,  and  Louisiana,  that  France  bought. 
If  it  was  no  offense  for  France  to  purchase  Louisiana  and  no  offense  for 
us  to  purchase  Florida,  it  is  a  little  too  late  to  say  that  it  is  an  offense 
to  her  dignity  for  us  to  propose  the  purchase  of  Cuba.  And,  sir,  I  can 
not  understand  the  dignity  and  sense  of  honor  of  a  country  that  sells 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  for  a  sum  of  money  an  agreement  to 
abandon  the  slave  trade,  and  under  that  treaty  gives  to  Great  Britain 
power  to  hold  courts  in  her  own  territory,  judging  her  own  subjects; 
and  then  turns  upon  us  and,  on  the  bare  indication  of  a  desire  to  pur- 
chase, tells  us  that  she  considers  herself  insulted  by  the  proposition. 
I  am  afraid  she  will  have  to  be  insulted;  I  am  afraid  the  proposition 
will  have  to  be  made.  This  insult  was  offered  to  her  dignity  a  good 
many  years  ago  in  relation  to  this  same  island,  first  by  Great  Britain 
and  afterwards  by  us,  and  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  heard  of 
her  being  insulted  by  the  offer. 

But,  sir,  we  are  told  that  England  and  France  will  object.  If  that 
be  true,  it  affords  to  my  mind  a  controlling  motive  for  persisting.  I 
wish  to  examine  a  little  into  this  subject  of  the  interference  of  England 
and  France;  and  first  I  desire  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  fact 
which  has  not  yet  been  adverted  to  in  this  debate — that  as  far  back  as 
1823  Great  Britain  tried  to  buy  Cuba  from  Spain,  and  made  her  ofi'ers 
of  purchase,  which  were  rejected;  that  then  in  1825  and  1826  Great 
Britain  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot  for  declaring  Cuba  independent, 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  with  the  aid  of  the  Colombian  and 
If  exican  fovces,  her  object  being  to  get  the  control  of  the  island  under 
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a  protectorate,  which  she  thought  she  coald  establish  without  excitiDg 
our  jealousy ;  and  that  it  was  these  views  of  Great  Britain  which  induced 
the  interference  of  Mr.  Clay  with  the  Colombian  and  Mexican  ministers, 
and  this  broke  up  the  plot.  July  10, 1823,  Mr.  Appleton,  being  then  at 
Cadiz,  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  our  Secretary  of  State: 

The  couteDts  of  the  letter  of  which  I  herewith  inclose  a  daplioate  are  eubBtantially 
confirmed  by  all  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  since  it  was  written.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  official  declaration  of  £ngland ;  they  are  docnments  which  mast  long 
since  have  reached  yon.  I  have  it,  however,  in  my  power  to  say,  npon  the  best 
authority;  that  the  sentiments  she  now  professes  in  relation  to  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory at  the  expense  of  Spain  have  not  always  been  entertained  by  her. 

Mr.  Quadra,  now  depnty  of  the  Cortes,  had,  wheu  minister  of  ultramarine  in  1S20, 
distant  overtures  made  to  him  for  the  cession  of  the  eastern  side  of  Cuba  to  England. 
These  overtures  were  treated  with  great  coldness,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  not  been 
repeated.  This  fact  has  been  communicated  to  me  in  confidence  by  Mr.  Geuer,  a 
deputy  from  the  Habana,  who,  being  a  European  by  birth,  has  had  more  access  to 
the  secrets  of  the  cabinet  than  his  companions,  and  has  lately  received  a  distin- 
guiHlied  proof  of  the  respect  in  which  he  is  held  in  being  called  on  to  preside  over 
the  Cortes  during  an  epoch  of  particular  difficulty. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Everett,  then  in  Madrid,  sent  to  Mr.  Clay  the  foUowing 
dispatch : 

Madrid,  August  17, 1BS7. 

Sir:  The  inclosed  copy  of  a  confidential  dispatch  addressed  to  the  minister  of 
state  by  the  Conde  de  la  Alcudia,  Spanish  minister  at  London,  was  handed  to  me 
to-day  by  a  private  friend,  and  may  be  depended  on  as  authentic.  As  the  commnni- 
cation  was  made  to  me  in  the  strictest  coniidence,  and  as  the  document  is  in  itself 
unsuitable  for  the  press,  I  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  it  to  you,  for  the  Presi- 
dent's information,  in  the  form  of  a  private  letter,  and  request  tnat  it  may  not  be 
placed  on  the  public  iiles  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Here  is  the  letter: 

[Tranalation.] 
The  S^an\»\  minisUT  ai  London  to  the  minUter  of  atote. 

London,  Juno  1, 1M7, 

Most  Excellent  Sir:  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  give  yon  notice  for  the  information 
of  the  King,  our  Lord,  that  this  Government  dispatched  a  frigate  sometime  ago  to 
the  Canary  Islands,  with  commissioners  on  board,  who  were  instructed  to  ascertain 
whether  any  preparations  were  making  there  for  an  expedition  to  America;  and  also 
the  state  of  defense  of  those  islands,  and  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
result  of  these  inquiries  was  that  the  said  islands  were  in  a  whoUy  defenseless  situa- 
tion, provided  with  few  troops,  and  those  disaffected  and  ready  for  any  innovation. 

The  frigate  then  proceeded  to  the  Habaua,  where  the  commissioners  found  many 
persons  disposed  to  revolt;  but  in  consequence  of  the  large  military  force  stationed 
there  and  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  they  considered  it  impossible  to  take 

f possession  of  the  island  without  the  cooperation  of  the  authorities  and  the  army, 
n  consequence  of  the  information  thus  obtained,  measures  have  been  taken  in  both 
these  islands  to  prepare  the  public  opinion  by  means  of  emissaries  in  favor  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  end  that  the  inhabitants  may  be  brought  to  declare  themselves  independ- 
ent and  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  British.  The  latter  are  prepared  to  assist 
them,  and  will  in  this  way  avoid  any  collision  with  the  United  States.  The  wbolo 
operation  has  been  undertaken  and  is  to  be  conducted  in  concert  with  the  revolu- 
tionists resident  here  (at  Loudon)  and  in  the  islands  who  have  designated  a  Spanish 
general,  now  at  this  place,  to  take  command  of  the  Habana  when  the  occasion  shall 
require  it. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  communicated  to  me  the  above  information,  which  is  also 
confirmed  by  an  intimation  which  he  gave  to  Brig.  Gen.  Don  Francisco  Arnientecos, 
when  this  officer  took  leave  of  him  to  go  to  the  Habana.  The  Duke  then  advised 
him,  if  he  should  discover  any  symptoms  of  disaffection  in  the  authorities,  to  give 
imme<Iiate  notice  to  the  King,  as  it  would  be  a  grievous  thing  for  His  Majesty  tj  lose 
the  Habana. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  these  circumstances  known  to  your  excellency. 

May  God  keep  you  many  years. 

£l  Conde  de  la  Alcudia. 
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Thia  is  the  same  Great  Britain  that  now,  having  failed  in  her  own 
attempt,  generously  proposes  to  the  American  people  an  alliance  of 
three  parties — France,  England,  and  the  United  States — each  of  whom 
shall  say,  as  they  are  bound  to  do  in  her  estimate  under  the  law  of 
nations,  that  not  one  of  them  will  ever  acquire  Cuba.  Having  failed 
herself,  both  by  ox)en  negotiation  and  secret  maneuver,  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  island,  she  proposes  to  us  magnanimously  to  renounce 
what  she  can  not  get,  provided  we  will  be  equally  generous;  for  such, 
after  all,  was  the  reaJ  proposition  made  in  the  dispatch  to  which  Mr. 
Everett  inade  his  celebrated  answer;  and  when  we  respectfully  declined 
her  proposal,  we  were  informed  through  another  dispatch  that  she  held 
herself  at  liberty  to  act  as  she  pleased  for  the  future;  and  the  British 
secretary  actually  proceeded,  with  a  grave  face,  to  argue  that  England 
had  equal  interests  with  ourselves  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  because,  in  a 
geographical  line,  Cuba  was  no  nearer  to  the  United  States  than  to  the 
Island  of  Jamaica — that  delectable  paradise  of  her  negro  savages. 

So  much,  sir,  as  regards  any  objections  that  may  be  made  by  Eng- 
land. 

But  France,  we  are  told,  will  be  offended;  her  sense  of  justice  will 
he  shocked  at  our  violation  of  national  courtesy  in  desiring  to  acquire 
a  neighboring  isle.  The  reproach  will  come  with  a  good  grace,  sir,  from 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  was  so  particularly  regardful 
of  public  law  when  at  Bologne  and  at  Strasburg  he  attempted  to  over- 
throw the  constitutional  Government  of  his  own  country  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  that  i>ower  which  he  has  since  shown  was  desired  only  for 
the  gratification  of  his  own  selfish  ambition.  We  are  to  be  called  on  to 
renounce  all  rights  of  national  growth  in  deference,  forsooth,  to  France 
and  England.  We  alone  are  not  to  grow;  and  the  reason  is  that  we 
declare  our  purpose  in  advance,  which  grives  to  these  intermeddling 
powers  an  opportunity  of  raising  an  outcry;  whereas  in  the  secrecy  of 
their  cabinets  projects  of  invasion  are  entertained  and  executed  before 
notice  is  given ;  and,  when  reproached  for  their  breaches  of  national  law, 
the  world  is  coolly  informed  in  diplomatic  jargon  that  the  outrage  is  un 
fait  accompli. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  if  the  voice  of  England  is  raised  on  this 
question,  the  first,  the  prompt,  the  peremptory  answer  to  be  given  will 
be  to  ask  her  to  give  an  account  of  her  seizure  of  the  Bay  Islands  in 
defiance  of  her  treaty  with  us;  to  call  for  her  title  to  control  the  Nica- 
ragua transit;  and  when  she  has  made  good  in  the  law  of  nations  that 
new  title  invented  by  Lord  Clarendon,  and  which  he  calls  '^  spontaneous 
settlement,"  then,  and  not  till  then,  we  shall  be  ready  on  our  part  to  give 
her  a  reason  why  we  want ''  spontaneous  settlement"  in  Cuba. 

If,  sir,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  of  France  shall  make  objec- 
tion, let  him  be  asked  by  what  right  he  attempts  to  interfere  with  us  in 
the  purchase  of  territory  from  Spain,  when  we  are  only  following  the 
example  of  his  uncle,  who  did  the  same  thing?  Let  him  be  asked  what 
greater  right  France  had  to  buy  Louisiana  than  we  have  to  buy  Cubat 
And,  sir,  let  both  France  and  England  be  required  to  show  by  what 
principle  of  national  law  territorial  acquisition  is  forbidden  when  peace- 
ful and  for  a  price,  but  permissible  if  effected  by  the  exercise  of  violence 
committed  by  the  strong  against  the  ^eak. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  paramount  principle  aft'ecting  the  whole 
question  of  annexation,  which  our  self  respect  re(iuires  us  to  present 
prominently  before  the  world.  It  is  that  in  the  expansion  of  our  sys- 
tem we  seek  no  conquest,  subjugate  no  people,  impose  our  laws  on  no 
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unwilling  subjects*  When  new  territory  is  brought  under  our  jurisdic- 
tion, the  inhabitants  are  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  self-goyemment. 
Let  no  attempt  be  made  to  confuse  this  subject  by  the  use  of  inappro- 
priate terms.  It  is  the  fallacy  lurking  under  the  use  ai  the  word 
<^ belongs,"  of  which  despots  make  use.  Cuba  ^^ belongs"  to  Bpain. 
True,  but  in  what  sense  f  New  York  ^^bdongs"  to  the  United  States 
also,  but  in  what  sennef 
Gnba  is  subject  to  Spanish  sovereignty.    Her  people  now  owe  alle- 

K'ance  to  Spain;  but  the  island  does  not  belong  to  Spain  as  property 
ilongs  to  an  individual.  The  Cubans  are  not  the  property  of  the 
Grown.  Nay,  the  soil  of  the  island  belongs  to  private  proprietors. 
The  right  of  Spain,  as  a  proprietary  right,  extends  only  to  the  public 
places  on  the  island  not  disx>o8ed  of  to  private  individuals,  and  to  such 
revenues  as  she  can  lawfully  and  legitimately  exact  from  her  subjects. 
But,  sir,  from  the  date  of  our  independence  we  have  had  fixed  princi- 
ples on  the  subject  of  tbe  true  proprietorship  of  countries.  The  funda- 
mental theory  of  our  Government  is  that  the  people  of  eA\  countries  are 
the  true  and  only  owners,  tbat  governments  are  established  for  their 
benefit,  and  that  whenever  governments  become  subversive  of  the  trae 
ends  of  their  institution  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  and  abolish 
them.  The  Island  of  Cuba  belongs  not  to  Queen  Isabella,  but  to  the 
people  who  inhabit  it,  and  who  alone  have  the  right  to  decide  under 
what  government  they  choose  to  live. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  bringing  this  discourse  to  a  close,  I  desire  to  say, 
in  a  few  words,  what  my  view  is  in  relation  to  tbe  policy  of  this  coun- 
try. I  would  propose,  as  the  President  proposes,  the  purchase  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba  from  the  Government  of  Spain.  If  that  be  reftised,  if 
it  be  supposed  that  Spanish  pride  or  Spanish  dignity  is  involved  in  the 
proposition  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  cede 
it,  I  would  then  say  to  Spain:  ^'If  you  will  not  cede  the  island  to  us, 
grant  independence  to  your  subjects  there,  and  we  will  pay  you  a  rea- 
sonable equivalent  for  the  abandonment  of  your  revenues,  and  make 
settlement  hereafter  with  the  people  of  Cuba  for  our  advances." 

If  this  oft'er  be  agnin  refused,  then  let  us  announce  to  Spain  in 
advance  that  whenever  opportunity  shall  occur,  we  are  ready  and  reso- 
lute to  offer  to  the  y^eople  of  Cuba  the  same  aid  tbat  England  offered 
to  the  other  Spanish  colonies;  the  same  alliance,  off'ensive  and  defen- 
sive, which  France  so  nobly  tendered  to  us  in  the  hour  of  our  darkest 
peril.  Tell  her  that  we  shall  repair  the  wrong  by  us  done  to  the  gen« 
eration  now  passing  away  in  Cuba  when  we  impeded  their  efforts  for 
gaining  their  independence  by  affording  to  tbe  present  generation  our 
aid,  countenance,  and  iissistance.  Tell  her  tbat  when  the  Cubans  shall 
have  conquered  ^beir  independence,  theirs  shall  be  the  right  of  remain- 
ing a  separate  republic,  if  they  so  prefer;  that  we  will  cherish,  aid,  and 
protect  them  from  all  foreign  interference,  and  will  draw  close  the  bonds 
of  a  mutual,  social,  and  commercial  intercourse  that  shall  be  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  both.  Tell  her,  too,  that  if  the  people  of  the  island^ 
with  their  independence  once  acquired  and  republican  institutions 
established,  shall  desire  to  unite  themselves  with  us,  they  shall  beadmi^ 
ted  to  the  equal  benefits  which  our  system  of  government  secures  to 
each  independent  State  that  enters  into  its  charmed  circle.  She  shall 
unite  with  us  freely,  tbe  equal  associate  of  free  States;  and  when  the 
union  shall  have  been  accomplished,  the  sword  of  the  nation  shall  smite 
down  any  rude  hand  that  shall  attempt  to  sunder  those  whom  the  God 
'f  Freedom  has  united. 
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CUBA'S  CABB. 


Washington,  Beeember  7, 1895, 

SxB:  I  hand  yon  herewith  a  statement  of  the  facts  npon  which  I,  as 
anthorized  representative  of  the  Cnbans  in  arms,  ask  that  the  rights  of 
belligerency  be  accorded  them  by  yonr  Government. 

If  yon  so  desire  I  can  exhibit  to  yon  the  originals  of  the  docnments 
mentioned  or  set  forth  in  said  statement. 

Shonld  it  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  me  to  i>oint  out  the  argnraents, 
based  on  the  facts  snbmitted,  which  I  deem  proof  that  we  are  now  in  con- 
dition to  ask  for  belligerency,  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  do  so. 

Begging  yonr  earliest  and  most  favorable  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  resi>ectfnlly,  yours, 

T.  Estrada  Palma. 
To  Hon.  BiOHABB  Olnbt, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 

Waehingtonj  D.  C. 


Washinoton,  D.  0.,  December  7, 1895. 

Sib  :  While  admitting  that,  as  a  rule,  governments  do  not  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  a  struggle  in  which  they  are  call^ 
upon  to  grant  the  rights  of  belligerency  to  one  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, the  revolution  for  the  independence  of  the  Cuban  people,  initiated 
on  February  24  last,  is  so  similar  in  its  character  to  that  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  foremost  Republic  in  the  world,  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  I  feel  called  upon  to  point  out  the  causes  leading 
to  the  present  uprising  in  Cuba. 

CAUSES  OF  THS  DEVOLUTION. 

These  causes  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  former  revo- 
lution, lasting  from  1868  to  1878  and  terminating  only  on  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Spanish  Oovernment  that  Cuba  would  be  granted  such 
reforms  as  would  remove  the  grounds  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
Cuban  people.  Unfortunately  the  hopes  thus  held  out  have  never  been 
realized.  The  representation  which  was  to  be  given  the  Cubans  has 
proved  to  be  absolutely  without  character;  taxes  have  been  levied 
anew  on  everything  conceivable;  the  offices  in  the  island  have  increased, 
but  the  officers  are  all  Spaniards;  the  native  Cubans  have  been  left 
with  no  public  duties  whatsoever  to  perform,  except  the  payment  of 
taxes  to  the  Government  and  blackmail  to  the  officials,  without  privi- 
lege even  to  move  from  place  to  place  in  the  island  except  on  the  per- 
mission of  governmental  authority. 

Spain  has  framed  laws  so  that  the  natives  have^substantially  been 

deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage.    The  taxes  levied  have  been  almost 
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entirely  devoted  to  support  the  army  and  navy  in  Gnba,  to  pay  interest 
on  the  debt  that  Spain  has  saddled  on  the  island,  and  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  vast  number  of  Spanish  officeholders,  devoting  only  $746,000 
for  internal  improvements  out  of  the  $26,000,000  collected  by  tax.  No 
public  schools  are  within  reach  of  the  masses  for  their  education.  All 
the  principal  industries  of  the  island  are  hampered  by  excessive  im- 
posts. Her  commerce  with  every  country  but  Spain  has  been  crippled 
in  every  possible  manner,  as  can  readily  be  seen  by  the  frequent  protests 
of  shipowners  and  merchants. 

The  Cubans  have  no  security  of  person  or  property.  The  judiciary 
are  instruments  of  the  military  authorities.  Trial  by  military  tribunals 
can  be  ordered  at  any  time  at  the  will  of  the  Captain-General.  There 
iB,  beside,  no  freedom  of  speech,  press,  or  religion.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  causes  of  the  Eevolution  of  1775  in  this  country  were  not  nearly  as 
grave  as  those  that  have  driven  the  Cuban  people  to  the  various  insur- 
rections which  culminated  in  the  present  revolution. 

A  statement  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  that  have  forced  the 
Cubans  from  peaceful  to  belligerent  measures  of  obtaining  that  redress 
which  they  are  satisfied  can  only  come  with  absolute  independence  and 
republican  form  of  government  are  set  forth  at  large  in  the  pamphlet 
hereto  annexed,  marked  '<  A." 

ABSOLUTE  INDEPENDENCE  OB  EXTERMINATION. 

Every  promise  of  reform  made  to  procure  peace  in  1878  having  been 
broken  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and  subsequent  peaceftil  endeavor 
in  that  direction  having  proved  useless,  Cuba  is  to-day  in  the  condition 
described  by  Vattel  (Law  of  Nations,  sec.  291): 

If  his  (the  Bovereign's)  promisee  are  not  inviolable,  the  rebels  will  have  no  security 
in  treating  with  him ;  when  they  have  once  drawn  the  sword  they  mnst  throw  away 
l^e  scabbard,  as  one  of  the  ancients  expressed  it,  and  the  prince  destitute  of  the  more 
gentle  and  salntary  means  of  appeasing  the  revolt  will  have  no  other  remaining 
expedient  than  of  utterly  exterminating  the  insurgents ;  these  will  become  formidable 
through  despair:  compassion  will  bestow  success  on  them;  their  party  will  increase, 
ftnd  the  state  will  be  in  danger. 

The  only  solution  of  the  revolution  in  Cuba  is  independence  or  exter- 
mination. 

PBELIMINABY  OBOANIZATION  FOB  BEVOLT. 

Years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  hostilities  the  people  within 
and  without  the  island  began  to  organize,  with  a  view  of  preparing  for 
the  inevitable  revolution,  being  satisfied,  after  repeated  and  patient 
endeavors,  that  peaceful  petition  was  fruitless. 

In  order  that  the  movement  should  be  strong  from  the  beginning,  and 
organized  both  as  to  civil  and  military  administration,  the  Cuban  Rev- 
olutionary party  wasfounded,  with  Jos6  Marti  at  its  head.  The  principal 
objects  were  by  united  eftbrts  to  obtain  the  absolute  independence  of 
Cuba,  to  promote  the  sympathy  of  other  countries,  to  collect  funds 
with  these  objects  in  view,  and  to  invest  them  in  munitions  of  war. 
The  military  organization  of  this  movement  was  completed  by  the 
election  of  Maximo  Gomez  as  commander  in  chief.  This  election  was 
made  by  the  principal  officers  who  fought  in  the  last  revolution. 

THE  UPBISINO. 

The  time  for  the  uprising  was  fixed  at  the  solicitation  of  the  people 

in  Cuba,  who  protested  that  there  was  no  hope  of  autonomy,  and  that 

Voir  deposits  of  amis  and  aninninition  were  in  danger  of  being  discov- 

3d  and  their  leaders  arrested.    A  large  amount  of  war  material  was 
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tiien  bought  by  Marti  and  vessels  chartered  to  transport  it  to  Caba, 
where  arrangemeDts  were  made  for  its  reception  in  the  provinces  of 
Santiago,  Puerto  Principe,  and  Santa  Clara;  but  at  Feruandina,  Fla., 
it  was  seized  by  the  United  States  anthorities.  Efforts  were  success- 
fully made  for  the  restitution  of  this  material;  nevertheless  valuable 
time  and  opportunity  was  thus  lost.  The  people  in  Cuba  clamored  for 
the  revolution  to  proceed  immediately,  and  in  consequence  the  uprising 
was  not  further  i>osti)oned.  The  dat^  fixed  for  the  uprising  was  the 
24th  of  February,  'i'he  people  responded  in  Santiago,  Santa  Clara,  and 
Matanzas.  The  provinces  of  Puerto  Principe  and  Pinar  del  Bio  did  not 
respond,  owing  to  lack  of  arms.  In  Puerto  Principe  rigorous  search  had 
previous  to  the  24th  been  instituted  and  all  arms  and  ammunition  con- 
fiscated by  the  Government.  The  leaders  in  the  provinces  of  Matanzas 
and  Santa  Clara  were  imprisoned,  and  so  the  movement  there  was 
checked  for  the  time  being. 

On  the  27th  the  Governor-General  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  Emilio 
Calleja^  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  provinces  of  Mat4inzas  and 
Santiago  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  fixed  a  period  of  eight  days  within 
which  all  those  who  surrendered  were  to  be  pardoned.  Under  these 
conditions,  on  the  3d  of  March,  Juan  Gualberto  Gomez  surrendered, 
was  brought  to  Havana,  and  set  at  liberty,  but  before  he  could  leave 
the  palace  of  the  Captain-General  was  rearrested  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  bought  arms  for  the  movement,  and  was  subsequently  court- 
martailed  and  sent  in  chains  to  the  Spanish  x>enal  colony  in  Geuta, 
Africa. 

GBOWTH  OP  THE  BEVOLUTION. 

In  the  province  of  Santiago  the  revolution  rapidly  increased  in 
strength  under  the  leadership  of  Bartolome  Masso,  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  respected  citizens  of  Manzanillo;  Guillermo  Moncada, 
Jesus  Babi,  Pedro  Perez,  Jos6  Miro,  and  others. 

It  was  characterized  by  the  Spanish  Government  as  a  negro  and 
bandit  movement,  but  many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  wealthy 
white  citizens  of  the  district  flocked  to  the  insurgent  camp. 

The  Spanish  authorities,  through  some  of  the  Autonomists,  attempted 
to  persuade  these  men  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Gen.  Bartolome  Masso 
was  twice  approached  in  this  behalf,  but  positively  refused  to  enter- 
tain any  negotiations  which  were  not  based  on  the  absolute  independ- 
ence of  Cuba. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  Generals  Antonio  and  Jos6  Maceo,  Flor  Crom- 
bet,  and  Agustin  Cebreco,  all  veteran  leaders  in  the  former  revolt, 
landed  at  Duaba,  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  and  thousands  rose  to 
join  them.  Antonio  Maceo  then  took  command  of  the  troops  in  that 
province,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  a  detachment  received  Generals 
Maximo  Gomez,  Jos^  Marti,  Francisco  Borrerro,  and  Angel  Guerra. 

Captain-General  Calleja  was,  on  the  16th  of  April,  succeeded  by  Gen. 
Arsenic  Martinez  Campos,  the  present  commander  in  chief  of  the  Span- 
ish forces,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  Spain's  greatest  living 
general. 

BATTLES  AND  CAMPAIGN. 

Oampos's  first  plan  of  campaign  was  to  confine  the  revolution  to  the 
province  of  Santiago,  and  he  then  stated  that  he  would  crush  the  insur- 
gents, establish  peace,  and  return  to  Spain  by  the  November  following. 

He  asserted  that  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe  would  never  rise 
in  rebellion;  and  in  order  to  give  color  to  the  statement  and  hope  of 
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labor  to  the  anemployed,  he  projected  a  line  of  railway  from  Santik 
Gniz  to  Puerto  Principe^  planning  also  another  from  Manzanillo  to 
Bayamo. 

These  two  projects,  as  well  as  the  proposed  constraction  of  wharveSy 
were  never  seriously  contemplated.  From  the  yery  beginning  of  the 
uprising,  conflicts  between  the  Spanish  troops  and  the  Cubans  were  of 
daily  occurrence,  and  many  engagements  of  imjiortance  also  took  place, 
forts  being  captured,  towns  taken  and  raided. 

It  is  of  course  useless  to  describe  every  skirmish  in  this  province; 
the  following  are  among  the  most  important  operations: 

Los  Negros,  where  General  Babi  defeated  the  Spanish  colonels  San- 
toscildes  and  Zubikoski;  Bamon  de  las  Yaguas,  where  Ck>lonel  Garzoa 
snprised  and  captured  Lieutenant  Gallego  and  50  men,  who  were  dis- 
armed and  permitted  to  leave  unmolested — ^the  troops  sent  to  reinforce 
the  Spaniards  being  also  defeated;  El  Guanabano,  where  General 
Masso  and  Colonel  Estrada  forced  Santoscildes  to  retreat  to  Bayamo, 
with  great  loss:  Jarahuca,  where  General  Maceo  defeated  General 
Salcedo,  who  haa  more  than  3,000  men  under  him. 

Combined  operation  of  Generals  Antonio  and  Jos6  Maceo,  who  cap- 
tured the  town  of  Cristo  and  20O  rifles  and  40,000  rounds,  while  Colonel 
Garzon  took  the  town  of  Oaney,  and  Colonel  Plauas  attacked  a  military 
convoy  on  the  railroad. 

The  town  of  Campechuela  was  attacked  by  Odonel  Guerra  and  Colo- 
nel Estrada,  who  forced  the  garrisons  of  the  two  forts  to  surrender. 

Juraguanas,  where  Colonel  Estrada,  with  1,000  men,  met  an  eqaal 
number  of  Spanish  regulars  and  defeated  them. 

Colonel  Guerra  surprised  a  Spanish  guerrilla  under  Boeras;  made 
many  prisoners,  whom  he  set  at  liberty. 

El  Cacao,  where  General  Babi  cut  to  pieces  the  Spanish  forces  under 
Lieut.  Col.  U.  Sanchez  and  obtained  many  rifles  and  ammunition. 

El  Jobito:  This  was  one  of  the  most  important  engagements  in  the 
east.  It  took  place  near  Guantanamo,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bach 
was  killed  and  his  troops  decimated  by  Generals  Maceo  and  Perez. 

About  the  middle  of  July  Gen.  Martinez  Campos,  urged  by  the 
numerous  complaints  through  the  press  that  the  Spanish  forces  in 
Bayamo  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  without  food  or  hospitals,  and 
were  cut  off  from  Manzanillo,  and  wishing  by  a  concerted  movement  of 
his  lieutenants  to  crush  the  revolution  at  one  blow,  started  from  Man- 
zanillo on  the  12th  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Bayamo,  and  intend- 
ing thence  to  march  west  and  drive  Gomez  into  the  Spanish  military 
line  between  the  province  of  Santa  Clara  and  Puerto  Principe,  thus 
catching  the  Cubans  between  two  flres.  At  the  same  time  three  Spanish 
columns  were  to  march  against  Maceo  and  his  forces  from  different 
directions,  and  surround  and  exterminate  them.  Campos,  with  4,800 
men  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Fidel  Santoscildes,  met  3,600  Cubaoa 
under  Generals  Maceo  and  Babi  on  the  road  to  Bayamo  at  Peralejoa. 

The  battle  which  followed  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Bayamo,  Valen- 
zuela,  or  Peralejo.  It  lasted  eleven  hours.  General  Santoscildes  fell 
in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement,  and  thereupon  Campos  himself 
took  command.  The  Spaniards,  completely  routed,  were  forced  to  kill 
all  their  mules  and  horses  to  form  with  them  a  barricade;  left  their 
convoy,  the  wounded,  and  dead  on  the  field,  and  fled  in  disorder  to 
bayamo.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  400  killed  and  a  larger  number 
wounded.  The  Cubans'  was  137  in  all.  Maceo  took  care  of  the  Span- 
ish wounded,  and  sent  word  to  Campos  to  send  a  detachment  to  receive 
them,  which  was  done. 
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General  Campos,  on  reaching  Bayamo,  sent  for  heavy  reenforcements, 
withdrawing  a  considerable  nnmber  of  troops  from  the  province  of 
Santa  Clara. 

Generals  Boloff,  Sanchez,  and  Bodrignez  landed  in  that  province 
at  aboat  this  time  with  a  large  amonut  of  war  material,  but  not 
«ioagh,  as  it  proved,  to  folly  arm  all  those  who  enthnsiastically  mshed 
to  join  them.  Before  the  Spaniards  had  extricated  Campos  from  his 
perilous  x>osition,  the  Gnban  forces  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara  had 
been  organized  into  tiie  Fourth  Army  Corps,  and  operations  were 
immediately  begnn. 

Santa  Clara  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  provinces  in  the  island,  and  to 
protect  the  interest  there  large  reenforcements  were  called  from  Spain, 
as  they  conld  not  rely  on  the  Spanish  "  volnnteers."  The  best  proof 
of  this  was  that  400  Spanish  volunteers,  under  Major  Casallas,  deserted 
and  joined  the  Cuban  ranks  in  a  body  at  their  Arst  opportunity,  taking 
with  them  all  their  arms,  ammunitions,  and  supplies.  Here,  as  in  other 
provinces,  skirmishes  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  many  fierce  encoun- 
ters have  taken  place.  Among  the  most  important  engagements  were 
the  capture  of  Fort  Taguasco  by  Gen.  Serafin  Sanchez;  Las  Varas, 
where  2,000  Spanish  troops  under  Colonel  Bubin  were  defeated  by 
Generals  Roloff  and  Sanchez;  Cantabria,  where  Colonel  Bego  took 
many  prisoners  and  war  materials,  and  the  raid  and  burning  of  the 
town  of  Guinia  de  Miranda  by  Colonel  Perez,  and  Cayo  Espino,  where 
Colonel  Lacret  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Spaniards  under  Colonel 
Molina.  A  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  forces  in  Santa 
Clara,  which  occupied  considerable  time  and  caused  many  encounters 
with  the  enemy,  was  the  destruction  of  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
munications and  railroads,  of  which  there  are  many  lines  or  branches 
in  this  district. 

GOMEZ'S  OAMPAiaKS. 

Immediately  on  the  landing  of  Generals  Martf  and  Gomez  they  set 
out  to  cross  the  province  of  Santiago  and  enter  that  of  Puerto  Principe. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  about  this  time  General  Campos  arrived 
in  the  island  with  reenforcements  of  over  ten  thousand  men ;  the  object 
of  Gomez  in  marching  into  Puerto  Principe  was  to  lead  those  whom  he 
knew  were  only  expecting  his  arrival  in  that  province  in  order  to  take 
the  field.  The  citizens  of  Puerto  Principe,  or  Camaguey,  as  it  is  also 
eaUed,  had  the  reputation  of  being  rather  conservative  and  hence  both 
Spaniards  and  Cubans  waited  their  determination  with  great  interest. 

Oen.  Martinez  Campos  boasted  that  the  inhabitants  of  Camaguey 
would  never  rise  in  revolt  against  Spain,  but  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  he  placed  a  cordon  of  troops  numbering  about  10,000  on  the 
border  between  Santiago  and  Puerto  Principe  to  prevent  the  entry  of 
Gtomez  into  the  latter  district.  Gomez  and  Marti  started  on  their 
westward  journey  with  about  300  men.  In  trying  to  pass  the 
first  line  of  troops  at  Boca  de  Dos  Bios  a  severe  conflict  took  place 
May  19,  with  a  greatly  superior  force  in  which  Jos^  Marti  was  killed. 
Great  joy  was  manifested  by  the  Spaniards,  who  claimed  that  the 
revolution  had  received  its  deathblow  in  the  loss  of  Marti,  but  Gomez 
continued  his  advance  westward,  and  ordering  a  feint  to  be  made  by 
Gen.  Antonia  Maceo  at  a  point  in  the  north  of  the  Spanish  cordon,  he 
succeeded  in  eluding  the  enemy  and  entering  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  of  Puerto  Principe  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  Salvador  Cisneros  Betancourt,  now  the  President  of  the 
Kepublie,  the  most  influential  Cuban  of  that  province,  together  with 
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all  the  young  men  of  the  city,  and  his  forces  were  rapidly  swelled  to 
thousands  by  additions  from  all  parts  of  the  province.  These  he  sab^ 
sequently  organized  into  the  Third  Army  Corps. 

Thus  Gomez  was  successful  in  this  first  campaign  of  the  revolntioiL 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Oamaguey  he  proceeded  by  a  series  of 
rapid  cavalry  movements  to  increase  his  supply  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. He  captured  and  burned  Alta  Oracia  and  captured  the  fort  of 
El  Mulato ;  he  cut  to  pieces  a  Spanish  guerrilla  near  Las  Yeguas.  The 
town  and  fort  of  San  Jeronimo  surrendered  to  him,  and  he  attacked 
and  raided  the  town  of  Cascorro;  in  all  of  which  places  many  arms  and 
ammunition  as  well  as  prisoners  were  taken;  the  latter  being  invari- 
ably released. 

During  the  summer  the  city  of  Puerto  Principe  was  constantly 
menaced  in  order  to  allow  Oromez  to  complete  his  organization  of  the 
province. 

He  was  much  criticised  by  Gen.  Martinez  Campos  for  his  inactivity 
during  the  summer,  but  the  Spanish  troops  nevertheless  did  not  inter- 
fere with  his  plans.  Early  in  July  he  issued  the  first  of  the  now  famooa 
orders  relative  to  the  sugar  crop,  and  announced  his  intention  of  march- 
ing through  Santa  Clara  and  into  Matanzas  in  the  winter  in  order  to 
superintend  the  carrying  out  of  his  decrees,  increasing  his  military 
stores  in  the  meantime,  as  well  as  securing  the  food  supply  of  his  army 
by  corralling  the  cattle  of  the  province  in  secure  places. 

As  will  be  shown  further  on,  General  Gomez  was  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Government  confirmed  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Cuban 
forces. 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  winter  campaign  he  placed  Maj.  Gen.  Jos6 
Maria  Eodriguez  in  command  of  the  Third  Army  Corps.  The  Spaniards 
explained  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  revolution  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  impossible  for  their  soldiers  to  operate  during  the  wet  season,  and 
stated  that  as  soon  as  the  winter  or  dry  season  set  in,  or,  as  it  has  been 
expressed  by  one  of  her  diplomatic  representatives,  after  three  days  of 
a  northern  wind,  the  Cubans  would  be  driven  back  from  the  provinces 
of  Santa  Clara  and  Puerto  Principe  in  the  province  of  Santiago, 
intending  then,  by  a  concentration  of  their  entire  fleet  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island,  to  cut  ofT  all  basis  of  supplies  and  starve  the  Cubans 
into  submission.  At  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season  Gomez  had  per- 
fected all  the  arrangements  of  his  march  to  the  west;  he  had  ordered 
Gen.  Antonio  Maceo  with  about  4,000  men,  mostly  infantry,  to  follow 
and  join  him  at  Sancti  Spiritus,  on  the  western  boundary  of  Santa 
Clara,  where  Generals  Boloff,  Sanchez,  Perez,  and  Lacret  were  waiting, 
under  orders,  for  the  advance  of  the  commander  in  chief. 

Between  the  provinces  of  Santa  Clara  and  Puerto  Principe  there  is 
a  line  of  forts  extending  from  the  town  of  Jucaro  to  the  town  of  Moron, 
called  the  Trocha.  To  prevent  the  entrance  of  Gomez  into  Santa  Clara, 
Gen.  Martinez  Campos  reenforced  their  garrisons  and  placed  strong 
columns  along  the  line  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  General  Gomez,  with  a  few 
hundred  men,  succeeded  by  a  series  of  maneuvers  into  getting  through 
this  line  and  falling  upon  the  town  of  Pelayo,  and  captured  the  forts 
which  guarded  it,  together  with  the  entire  garrison  and  a  large  amount 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  He  then  moved  north  in  the  province  of 
Santa  Clara,  into  the  district  of  liemedios,  moved  west,  recrossed  the 
Trocha,  and  there  joined  forces  with  Gen,  Antonio  Maceo.  The  lat- 
ter had  marched  his  soldiers  through  the  entire  province  of  Puerto 
"^rincipe,  although  four  large  Spanish  columns  were  sent  to  interrupt 

3  progress.    These  he  succeeded  in  eluding,  defeating  them,  however, 
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on  aeveral  occasions.  The  combI)Ml'  torCs  of  Maceo  and  Gomez,  by  a 
series  of  strategic  movements,  again  sacceeded  in  passing  the  Trocha; 
their  rear  goanl  defeating  Colonel  Segnra,  inflicting  heavy  loss  and 
capturing  nearly  200  mnles  laden  with  arms,  ammunition  and  supplies. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  combined  forces  in  Santa  Clara,  Gomez,  ticking 
charge  of  all  the  forces  in  the  district,  di\ided  them,  sending  flying 
columns  in  advance  under  Generals  Snsirez,  Perez,  and  Lacret,  dispatch- 
ing others  to  Sagua,  in  the  north,  and  toward  Trinidad,  in  the  south. 
Maceo's  forces  made  a  demonstration  on  the  city  of  Santa  Clara,  which 
was  now  Martinez  Gampos's  headquarters,  while  Gomez  threatened 
Gienfhegos.  In  all  tlie  operations  which  now  followed  General  Gomez 
had  ample  forces  in  his  rear,  so  that  his  retreat,  if  made  necessary, 
would  not  be  cut  off. 

Immediately  on  the  threatening  of  Cienfuegos  Gen.  Martinez  Campos 
remove  his  headquarters  from  Santa  Clara  to  Cienfuegos,  and  thence 
dispatched  a  large  number  of  troops  to  form  a  line  between  Cienfuegos, 
Las  Cruces,  and  Lajas,  to  impede'  the  westward  march  of  the  Cuban 
army.  StUl  advancing  westward,  and  ordering  a  concentration  of  his 
troops,  Gromez  outflanked  the  Spanish  command,  his  rear  gusird  distract- 
ing their  attention  and  engaging  them  severely  at  Maltiempo,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  province. 

On  the  border  of  Matanzas  Gomez  again  radiated  his  troops,  Gen. 
Quintin  Bandera  on  the  north,  General  Maceo  in  the  center,  (leneral 
Gomez  himself  to  the  south,  while  Generals  Suarez,  Perez,  Lacret,  and 
other  officers  attracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy  by  rapid  marches 
and  raids.  Martinez  Campos  had  again  changed  his  headquarters,  this 
time  moving  to  Colon,  in  the  province  of  Matanzas;  he  hoped  that  the 
Spanish  forces  to  the  rear  of  the  Cubans  would  be  able  to  cooperate 
with  him,  but  every  means  of  communication  by  railroad,  telephone,  or 
telegraph  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  Cubans  in  their  prog- 
ress, and  no  word  could  be  sent  nor  soldiers  transported  quickly  enough 
for  a  combined  attack  of  front  and  rear  of  the  Cubans.  From  this  time 
on  fighting  was  very  sharp,  and,  as  the  order  of  Gomez  concerning  the 
grinding  of  the  sugar  crop  was  evidently  being  disobeyed  in  Matanzas 
and  Santa  Clara,  the  torch  was  applied,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  very 
insignificant  part  of  the  sugar  crop  will  be  exported  this  season. 

With  calls  for  the  protection  of  the  plantations  in  Santa  Clara  and 
Matanzas  to  attend  to,  the  cities  of  Santa  Clara,  Cienfuegos,  Matanzas, 
Cardenas,  and  Colon  threatened,  with  all  communications  to  the  east, 
except  by  water,  cut  off,  with  the  Cuban  forces  still  advancing  in  oblique 
directions  to  the  west,  Martinez  Campos  concentrated  as  many  troops 
as  possible,  sending  to  the  most  easterly  province,  that  of  Santiago,  all 
the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  that  district,  he  himself  again 
changing  his  headquarters  with  the  advance  of  Gomez  to  Jovellanos, 
thence  to  Limonar,  to  Matanzas,  and  finally  to  Havana,  where,  at  the 
present  writing,  he  is  actively  engaged  in  fortifying  the  land  approaches 
to  the  capital,  while  he  has  hurried  to  the  neighborhood  of  Batabano  as 
many  troops  as  could  be  spared,  withdrawing  even  a  large  number  of 
the  marines  from  the  fleets,  thus  assigning  them  to  shore  duty.  Even 
the  line  at  Batabano  has  been  broken  by  &e  Cuban  forces,  and  all  com- 
munications to  the  east  have  been  cut  off. 

So  grave  has  the  situation  become  that  martial  law  has  been  pro- 
claim^ in  the  provinces  of  Havana  and  Pinar  del  Eio,  so  that  the  entire 
island  from  Point  Maysi  to  Cape  Antonio  is  now  declared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  siege.  The  censorship  of  the  press  has  been  made  more  rigid 
than  ever,  and  an  order  issued  for  the  delivery  of  all  horses  in  the 
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island  to  the  Spanish  Oovemment  at  prices  ranging  from  $18  to  $35. 
It  is  not  intended  to  pay  for  these  in  cash,  as  only  certificates  of  the 
delivery  of  the  horses  to  the  Government  with  the  value  of  the  animal 
as  fixed  by  the  latter  are  given  to  the  owners.  Either  this  is  an  extreme 
war  measure  taken  only  because  of  absolute  necessity  and  of  the  scar- 
city of  money,  or  it  is  another  example  of  the  gentle  methods  of  the 
Spanish  Government  in  its  treatment  of  the  Cuban  and  his  property. 

While  the  westward  march  of  Gomez  was  in  progress  Gens.  Francisco 
Garrillo  and  Jos^  M.  Aguirre  landed  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
with  a  considerable  supply  of  munitions,  including  some  artillery,  and 
succeeded  in  marching  through  the  provinces  of  Santiago  and  Puerto 
Principe  into  that  of  Santa  Clara,  capturing  several  forts  on  the  way. 
General  Carrillo  has  taken  command  in  the  Eemedios  district,  where 
his  personal  popularity  has  caused  thousands  to  join  him.  General 
Aguirre  reported  to  the  commander  in  chief,  and  is  now  assisting  in 
the  operations  of  Matanzas. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  General  Gomez  when  he  planned  his  winter 
campaign  to  march  on  and  lay  siege  to  the  capital,  his  only  object  being 
to  prevent  the  grinding  and  export  of  the  sugar  crop  and  the  conse- 
quent flow  of  treasure  into  the  Spanish  coffers,  and  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  he  could  control  the  provinces  and  enforce  his  orders. 

While  this  march  of  the  main  bodies  of  troops  westward  has  been 
carried  on,  the  Cuban  forces  of  the  other  army  corps  have  also  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  oat  the  orders  concerning  sugar  cane  and  prevent- 
ing the  establishment  of  Spanish  lines  of  communication.  As  artillery 
has  now  been  introduced  into  the  Cuban  army,  forts  are  more  easily 
taken.  There  has  been  constant  communication  from  the  interior  to 
the  coast;  vessels  of  the  Spanish  navy  have  frequently  been  engaged 
by  the  insurgents.,  and  in  one  case  a  small  armed  coast-guard  vessel  was 
captured  by  them 

Supplies  are  received  by  the  Cubans  at  convenient  points  on  the  coast 
and  transferred  to  the  interior.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the 
revolution  of  1861  to  1878  there  were  never  more  than  10,000  armed 
insurgents  in  the  field;  that  these  rarely,  if  ever,  took  the  offensive, 
and  yet  compelled  Spain  to  maintain  an  army  of  120,000  men  in  the 
field,  many  of  whom  were  Cuban  volunteers  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term ;  that  this  little  band  caused  Spain  to  spend  in  the  ten  years  over 
$700,000,000  and  to  lose  over  200,000  men,  and  that  when  in  contrast 
we  see  in  this  revolution  there  are  already  more  than  50,000  Cubans  in 
the  field,  directed  by  veterans  of  the  last  war,  who  now  are  on  the  offen- 
sive, and  that  now  Cuban  does  not  fight  against  Cuban,  the  chance  of 
ultimate  success  of  the  Cuban  arms  must  appear  to  an  impartial 
observer,  especially  in  the  light  of  Gomez's  wonderful  western  march, 
and  that  in  two  months  more  the  climate  will  again  militate  against 
the  Spanish  troops. 

MILITARY  OBGAlflZATION. 

The  military  organization  of  the  Cubans  is  ample  and  complete. 

Maj.  Gen.  Maximo  Gomez  is  the  commander  in  chief,  as  we  have  said, 
of  all  the  forces,  a  veteran  of  the  last  revolution,  as  indeed  are  all  the  gen- 
erals almost  without  exception.  Maj.  Gen.  Antonio  Maceo  is  second  in 
command  of  the  army  of  liberation,  and  was,  until  called  upon  to 
cooperate  with  the  commander  in  chief  in  the  late  march  to  the  west- 
ern province,  in  command  of  Santiago. 

The  army  is  at  present  divided  into  five  corps — two  in  Santiago,  one 
'n  Puerto  Principe,  and  two  in  Santa  Clara  and  Matanzas.    These  corps 
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are  divided  into  divisions,  these  again  into  brigades,  and  finally  into 
regiments;  the  forces  are  moreover  dlvide<l  into  cavalry  and  infantry^ 
besides  having  engineers,  and  lately  artillery  and  a  perfect  sanitary 
corps,  which  latter  is  in  command  of  Eugenio  Sanchez  Agramonte,  with 
the  grade  of  brigadier-general.  Maj.  Gen.  Jos^  Maceo  commands  the 
First  Santiago  Corps,  while  Maj.  Gen.  Bartolome  Masso  commands  the 
Second  Corps  in  that  province. 

Commanding  divisions  and  brigades  in  these  two  corps  are  Brig. 
Gens.  Pedro  Perez,  Agustin  Cebreco,  Jesus  Kabi,  Luis  Feria,  Bernardo 
Capote,  Higinio  Vasquez,  and  Angel  (Jnerra. 

The  Third  Corps  is  in  command  of  Ma].  Gen.  Jos^  M.  Rodriguez.  The 
Fourth  Corps  is  in  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Cartos  Koloif,  the  divisions 
and  brigades  being  commanded  by  3Iaj.  Gens.  Francisco  Carrillo  and 
Serafin  Sanchez  and  Brig.  Gens.  Tranquilino  Perez,  Juan  B.  Zayas,  and 
Bogelio  Castillo.  The  Fifth  Corps  is  in  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Manuel 
Saarez,  and  the  divisions  and  brigades  are  commanded  by  Francisco 
Perez,  Jose  Lacret,  and  Jos6  M.  Agnirre. 

The  first  two  corps  consist  of  2G,000  men,  mostly  infantry ;  the  third,  of 
about  4,000  men,  mostly  cavalry;  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Corps  consisted 
before  the  late  invasion  of  Gomez  of  over  20,000  men,  both  infantry  and 
cavalry-,  which  force  has  been  considerably  increased  in  these  last  days. 
Of  the  50,000  men  that  there  are  at  least  in  the  field,  more  than  half  are 
fully  armed  and  equipped,  the  rest  carrying  miscellaneous  weapons  or 
side  arms. 

The  work  of  fully  equipping  the  army  is  now  proceeding  rapidly. 
The  higher  grades  and  commissions  are  all  confirmed  by  the  Government- 
Stations  for  the  roannfacture  of  powder  and  the  reloading  of  car- 
tridges are  established,  as  well  as  manufacturing  of  shoes,  saddles,  and 
other  equipments.  The  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded  are  also 
provided.  Red  Cross  societies  have  oft'ered  their  cooperation,  but  the 
Spanish  commander  in  chief  has  refused  to  allow  them  to  enter  the 
insurgent  lines. 

The  discipline  of  the  army  is  strict  and  marauding  is  promptly  pun- 
ished, as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Lieut.  Alberto  Castillo,  an  officer  of  the 
Second  Corps,  who  was  tried  and  shot  for  robbery,  and  as  has  been 
repeatedly  done  with  the  "Plateados,"  men  who,  taking  advantage  of 
the  unsettled  condition  of  afiairs  in  the  country,  have  turned  bandits. 
The  Cuban  Army  of  Liberation  is  entirely  volunteer,  without  pay 

CIVIL  GOVEENMENT. 

As  above  indicated,  Jos6  Marti  was  the  head  of  the  preliminary  civil 
organization,  and  he,  immediately  upon  landing  with  Gomez  in  Cuba, 
issued  a  call  for  the  selection  of  representatives  of  the  Cuban  people 
to  form  a  civil  government. 

His  death  postponed  for  a  time  the  selection  of  these  men,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  September  the  call  previously  issued  was  complied  with. 

Representatives  from  each  of  the  i)rovinces  of  Santiago,  Puerto 
Principe,  Santa  Clara,  and  the  western  part  of  the  island,  coni])rising 
the  provinces  of  Matanzas  and  Havana,  making  twenty  in  all,  were 
elected  to  the  constituent  assembly,  which  was  to  establish  a  civil 
government,  republican  in  form. 

A  complete  list  of  the  members  of  the  constituent  assembly  which 
met  at  Jimaguayu,  in  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe,  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1895,  together  with  an  account  of  its  organization  and 
subsequent  action,  will  be  found  in  the  document  hereto  annexed  and 
marked  B. 

S.  Rep.  1160 5 
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A  coDBtitutioQ  of  the  Republic  of  Caba  was  adopted  on  the  16th  of 
September,  a»d  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  docnment  annexed 
marked  B. 

On  the  18th  of  September  the  following  of&cers  of  the  Goverument 
were  elected  by  the  constituent  assembly  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  constitution : 

President,  Salvador  Cisneros  Betancourt,  of  Puerto  Principe;  vice- 
president,  Bartolome  Masso,  of  Manzauillo;  secretary  of  war,  Carlos 
lioloff,  of  Santa  Clara;  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Severe  Pina,  of  Sancti 
Spiritus;  secretary  of  the  interior,  Santiago  Garcia  Canizares,  of  Re- 
medies; secretary  of  foreign  relations,  Jiafael  M.  Portuondo,  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba;  subsecretary  of  war,  Mario  Menocal,  of  Mantanzas;  subsec- 
retary  of  the  treasury,  Joaquin  Castello,  of  Santiago  de  Cuba;  subsec- 
retary of  the  interior,  Carlos  Dubois,  of  Baracoa;  subsecretary  of  for- 
eign relations,  Fermin  Yaldes  Dominguez,  of  Havana. 

The  installation  of  these  officers  duly  followed.  The  election  of  the 
general  in  chief  and  the  second  in  command,  who  is  to  bear  the  title  of 
lieutenant-general,  wtisthen  had,  and  resulted  in  the  unanimous  election 
of  Maximo  Gomez  and  Antonio  Maceo,  respectively. 

On  the  same  day  the  constituent  assembly  elected  by  acclamation 
as  delegate  plenipotentiary  and  general  agent  abroad  of  the  Cuban 
Bepublic,  the  undersigned,  Tomas  Estrada  Palma.  The  credentials 
issued  to  me  are  hereto  annexed,  marked  C. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  government  council  proceeded  to  the 
headquarters  of  General  Gomez,  in  Puerto  Principe,  where  the  latter 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  constitution  of  the  Kepublic,  together 
with  his  troops,  who  there  gathered  for  this  purpose,  and  was  installed 
as  commander  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic. 

The  government  council  then  proceeded  to  the  province  of  Santiago, 
where  Gen.  Antonio  Maceo  and  his  forces  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Thence  the  council  proceeded  to  the  province  or  Santa  Clara  to 
inspect  and  administer  the  oath  to  the  troops  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Army  Corps.  They  are  now  on  their  way  to  the  province  of  Santiago, 
where  their  permanent  headquarters  will  be  established. 

The  divisions  of  the  provinces  into  prefectures  under  the  8ui)erYision 
of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  and  the  duties  which  devolve  in  this 
department  are  fully  set  forth  in  Exhibit  B,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  impositions,  rate  and  collection  of 
the  taxes,  and  sources  of  income  of  the  Government  will  also  be  found 
in  Exhibit  B. 

All  moneys  collected  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Kepublic,  as 
well  as  those  received  through  voluntary  contributions,  are  delivered  to 
him  or  his  duly  authorized  agent  and  expended  under  his  supervision 
or  that  of  his  agents,  to  supply  the  present  needs  of  the  Government, 
which  are  mainly  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  money  thus  collected  has  been  sufficient  to  equip  the  army  and 
keep  it  supplied  with  ammunition,  although,  as  it  is  natural,  from  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  ranks  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  supplies  into 
the  island,  many  of  the  new  recruits  have  not  yet  been  fiilly  armed. 
The  problem  of  equipping  the  army  is  not  a  financial  one,  but  arises 
from  the  caution  necessary  to  blockade  running  and,  above  all,  the  pre- 
ventive measures  taken  by  foreign  Governments,  and  the  notice  which 
is  in  all  cases  given  to  the  enemy  of  the  embarkment  of  munitions. 
No  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  yet  been  made,  as  he 
has  been  in  office  but  three  months. 

For  the  purpose  of  properly  collecting  the  imposts  the  roads  to  all 
citieSj  as  well  as  the  coast,  are  patrolled  by  the  Cubans.    The  Cuban 
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OoYemment  pnblishes  two  newspapers,  El  Cubaiio  Libre  and  the  Bole* 
tin  de  la  Gaerra. 

TREATMENT  OF  PBIS0NEB8. 

Fiom  the  beginning  of  this  insurrection  the  conduct  of  the  Cnbans 
as  to  prisoners  has  been  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  Spaniards; 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Cubans  have  been  invariably  well  treated, 
cared  for,  and  liberated,  officers  as  well  as  common  soldiers,  as  soon  as 
it  was  i)os8ible  under  the  circumstances,  and  word  sent  to  the  Spanish 
officers  to  call  for  them  on  the  guaranty  that  the  detachment  would  be 
respected. 

As  instances  we  may  recite  those  even  admitted  by  the  Spaniards, 
namely:  Ramon  de  las  Yaguas,  Gampechuela,  and  Peralejos,  in  Santi- 
ago; el  Mulato,  San  Jeronimo,  and  Las  Miiias,  in  Puerto  Principe; 
Taguasco,  Pelayo,  and  Gantabria,  in  Santa  Clara.  After  the  last-men- 
tioned engagement  Colonel  Rego  returned  his  prisoners  to  the  Spanish 
lines,  obtaining  a  receipt  for  their  delivery  signed  by  a  lieutenant,  of 
which  a  copy  is  hereto  annexed,  marked  D. 

This  action,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  insurrection,  which 
is  declared  not  to  be  against  the  Spaniards,  of  whom  many  are  fighting 
for  the  independence  of  the  island,  but  against  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, is  echoed  by  the  general  order  of  the  commander  in  chief  on 
this  subject,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

circular  of  the  general  in  chief. 

General  Headquarters  of  the  Armt  of  LiberatioNi 

Camagueyf  August  1, 1896. 

In  order  to  establish  in  ft  clear  and  precise  manner  the  mode  of  procedure  toward 
the  chiefs,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  monarchy  captured  in  action  or  operations, 
and  toward  those  who  voluntarily  surrender  to  our  columns  or  authorities,  I  have 
deemed  it  convenient  to  order  as  follows : 

Art.  1.  All  prisoners  captured  in  action  or  by  the  troops  of  the  Republic  will  be 
immediately  liberated  and  returned  to  their  ranks,  unless  they  volunteer  to  join 
the  army  of  liberation.  The  abandoned  wounded  will  be  gathered  and  attended  to 
with  all  care,  and  the  unburied  dead  interred. 

Art.  2.  All  persons  who  shall  be  arrested,  charged  with  committing  the  misde- 
meanors in  the  circular  of  July  1,  by  violating  or  disregarding  the  said  order,  will 
be  snmmarily  proceeded  against. 

Art.  3.  Those  of  the  prisoners  who  are  chiefs  or  officers  of  the  army  of  the  mon- 
archy will  be  respected  and  considered  according  to  their  rank  and  treated  according 
to  the  valor  with  which  they  may  have  resisted,  and  will  all  be  returned  to  their 
ranks  if  they  so  desire. 

Art.  4.  Those  who  volunteer  to  Join  the  ranks  of  the  republicans,  and  appear 
before  our  columns  and  authorities,  will  have  their  option  in  the  mode  of  serving  the 
caoae  of  the  Kepublic,  either  in  arms  or  by  more  peaceful  occupations,  civil  or 
agricultural  pursuits. 

I  communicate  this  to  yon  for  your  instruction  and  for  your  rigid  compliance. 
Country  and  liberty. 

Maximo  Gomez, 

The  General  in  Chief. 

On  the  part  of  the  Spanish,  attention  is  called  to  the  order  prohibit- 
ing uews])aper  correspondents  from  entering  insurgent  lines  to  prevent 
accurate  information  being  given  to  the  world  at  large;  the  order  to 
shoot  all  who  supply  food  or  medicines  to  the  insurgents;  the  order, 
which  in  every  instance  has  been  carried  out,  to  shoot  all  officers  of  the 
Cuban  army  who  may  be  captured,  under  which  Domingo  Mujica,  Gil 
Gonzalez,  Quiriua  Amezago,  and  Acebo  have  been  executed.  At  the 
recapture  of  Baire,  old  men,  women,  and  children  were  ruthlessly 
slaughtered  by  the  ISpanish  soldiery,  the  hospital  at  Gran  Piedra  was 
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captured  and  over  seventy  wounded  and  defenseless  Cubans  were  killed; 
at  Cayo  Espino  i)eacei'ul  men  and  women  were  butchered  by  Colonel 
Molina  and  the  outrages  committed  by  the  troops  under  Garrido  and 
Tejera  are  legion.  The  action  of  convicts,  who  have  been  liberated  by 
Spain  to  fight  the  Cubans  under  such  leadership  as  that  of  the  notori- 
ous Lola  Benitez,  who  bears  the  title  of  colonel,  are,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  blot  on  any  Christian  army. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  Cubans  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the 
insurgents,  we  have  but  to  consider  the  large  number  of  men  who  have 
lately  been  arrested  and  on  bare  suspicion  summarily  sent  to  the  Span- 
ish penal  colonies  for  life;  some  foreign  citizens  have  indeed  escaped 
court  martial  on  the  interference  of  their  Governments,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  even  civil  trials  at  this  time  are  under  the  absolute  control 
ol  the  Government 

NOT  A  NEGRO  MOVEMENT. 

The  Spaniards  charge,  in  order  to  belittle  the  insurrection,  that  it  is 
a  movement  of  negroes.  It  should  be  remembered  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  population  are  of  the  colored  race.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  less  than  one-third  of  the  army  arc  of  the  colored  race.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  generals  of  corps,  divisions,  and  brigades:  there  are 
but  three  of  the  colored  race,  namely,  Antonio  and  Josi^  Maceo  and 
Augustin  Cebreco,  and  these  are  mulattoes  whose  deeds  and  victories 
have  placed  them  far  above  the  generals  of  those  who  pretend  to 
despise  them.  None  of  the  members  of  the  constituent  assembly  or 
of  the  Government  are  of  the  colored  race.  The  ('ubans  and  the  col- 
ored race  are  as  friendly  in  this  war  as  they  were  in  times  of  peace,  and 
it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  the  colored  i)eoi)le  were  not  so,  as  the 
whites  fought  for  and  with  them  in  the  last  revolt,  the  only  successful 
purpose  of  which  was  the  freedom  of  the  slaves. 

If  it  be  true  that  this  is  merely  a  movement  of  bandits  and  negroes 
and  adventurers,  as  the  Spaniards  assei*tj-^w4ty-hTrvE  they  not  armed  the 
Cuban  peopletonght  against  the  outlaws,  or  why  have  not  the  Cuban 
people  themselves  volunteered  to  crush  this  handful?  On  the  contrary, 
they  know  that  giving  those  Cubans  arms  who  have  them  not  would  be 
but  to  increase  the  number  of  insurgents,  and  they  have  therefore  sent 
more  than  125,000  troops  from  Spain,  mostly  conscripts;  they  have  sent 
over  forty  of  their  most  famous  generals;  they  have  increavsed  their 
navy,  and  virtually,  so  far  as  the  Cubans  are  concerned,  blockaded  the 
entire  coast.  They  have  been  compelled  to  make  juany  onerous  loans 
to  carry  on  the  campaign;  they  have  increased  the  fortitications  of  their 
ports;  they  have  brought  torpedoes  to  protect  their  harbors,  and  they 
have  even  placed  armed  troops  on  their  mail  steamers  to  prevent  their 
capture. 

Besides  this  large  army,  they  have  between  60,000  and  80,000  volun- 
teers t-o  protect  their  towns.  These  volunteers,  so  called,  are  native 
Spaniards  and  a  branch  of  the  regular  army,  the  service  being  compul- 
sory; that  is,  instead  of  serving  in  the  regular  army  at  home,  where 
their  entire  time  must  be  given  up,  they  volunteer  to  enter  this  body 
on  emigration  to  Cuba,  where  they  may  follow  to  a  considerable  extent 
their  occupation;  in  other  words,  they  correspond  to  our  home  guards 
or  militia,  except  that  the  service  is  obligatory  and  that  the  men  can 
not  leave  the  island  without  permission. 

It  is  not  denied  that  a  large  number  of  what  the  Spaniards  term  the 
lower  classes  are  in  this  revolution,  but  this  is  only  a  proof  of  how  deep 
'nto  the  mass  of  the  people  have  been  implanted  the  seeds  of  discon- 
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tent  and  of  repablicanism.  This  is  a  moyement  not  like  our  last  revo- 
latioii — the  result  of  the  agitation  of  the  wealthy  and  the  educated — 
hot  one  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  popular  seutimcnt  of  all  classes. 

Mach  snqirise  has  been  expressed  that  with  the  immense  army  and 
resources  at  hand  Spain  has  not  been  able  to  crush  the  insurrection  or 
prevent  its  rapid  growth.  Aside  from  the  climate,  which  is  deadly  to 
the  raw,  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  ill-treated,  and  badly  paid  S[>anish  troops, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  are  mere  lads,  the  Spaniards  have  to  divide 
their  troops  into  an  army  of  occupation  and  another  of  operation.  These 
must  necessarily  move  in  considerable  numbers,  because  if  compelled 
to  flee  without  a  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the  country  they  would 
be  decimated. 

A  Cuban  command  on  dispersion  is  readily  reorganized,  as  each  man 
is  his  own  guide.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Cuban  move- 
ments— ^to  disperse  as  if  routed,  to  rally  at  a  previously  agreed  point, 
and  then  to  fall  upon  and  surprise  the  seemingly  victorious  enemy.  The 
Cuban,  used  to  the  country  and  the  climate,  marches  and  rides  much 
faster  than  the  Spaniard.  He  can  live  and  thrive,  and  does  so  in 
necessity,  on  food  that  is  death  to  the  Spanish  soldier.  Moreover  in 
a  friendly  country  the  movements  of  the  enemy  are  readily  ascertained 
by  the  Cuban  general,  who  can  thus  select  his  own  position  or  evade 
the  engagement,  while  the  Spanish  are  never  so  well  informed  and  are 
at  the  mercy  of  their  guides. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Cuban  fights  for  the  noblest  princi- 
ple of  man — independence.  That  he  does  so  without  compulsion  or  pay, 
but  spontaneously  and  enthusiastically — nay,  he  fights  the  battle  of 
despair,  knowing  it  is  better  to  be  killed  thus  than  to  bear  the  tortures 
of  a  Spanish  prison  or  to  trust  himself  to  the  tender  mercy  of  a  Span- 
ish commander.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  troops  fight  by  com- 
pulsion and  for  pay,  which  is  even  now  months  in  arrears;  they  fight 
without  faith,  for  their  heart  is  not  with  their  cause.  They  know  that 
surrender  means  pardon  and  good  treatment,  while  fighting  may  mean 
death.  Hundreds  of  Spanish  soldiers  have  singly  or  in  groups  gone 
over  to  the  insurgent  lines,  being  satisfied  that  they  would  live  there 
under  better  conditions. 

OHABAOTEB  OF    THE  WAB. 

There  was  also  an  attempt  made  by  the  Spanish  to  brand  the  Cubans 
with  carrying  on  an  uncivilized  warfare  because  of  their  use  of  dynamite. 
General  Rolofl:'  before  using  this  explosive  issued  a  proclamation  warn- 
ing all  persons  of  the  danger  of  traveling  by  rail.  Dynamite  has  been 
used  freely,  but  only  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder  in  the  destruction 
of  railroad  bridges,  trestles,  and  trains  which  could  be  used  and  were 
used  for  the  transportation  of  Spanish  troops.  Of  course  it  is  a  serious 
loss  to  Spain  to  have  these  railroads  destroyed,  but  no  one  can  seriously 
deny  that  it  is  a  measure  Justified  by  the  necessities  of  war.  The  use 
of  this  explosive  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder  in  the  operation  of 
mines  is  simply  a  proof  that  the  Cubans  are  keeping  pace  with  the 
advance  of  inventions  in  the  ai*t  of  war. 

DESTRUCTION  OP  PBOPBRTT. 

The  subject,  however,  which  has  caused  probably  the  most  discussion 
is  the  order  of  General  Gomez  to  prevent  the  grinding  of  sugar  cane 
and  in  case  of  the  disobedience  of  said  order  the  destruction  of  the  crop. 
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(General  Gomez  issued  a  prelimiDary  warning  dated  July  1,  of  wbioh 
the  following  is  a  copy: 

General  Headquabtbbs  of  the  Army  of  Liberation, 

Naja$af  Camaguesff  July  1, 1895, 

To  ike  PlanierB  and  Ownera  of  Cattle  Ranchea: 

In  accord  with  the  great  interests  of  the  revolution  for  the  independence  of  the 
ooantry  and  for  which  we  are  in  amis: 

Whereas  all  exploitations  of  aoy  product  whatsoever  are  aids  and  resources  to 
the  Government  that  we  are  fighting,  it  is  resolved  by  the  general  in  chief  to  issue 
this  general  order  throughout  the  island  that  the  introduction  of  articles  of  com- 
merce, as  well  as  beef  and  cattle,  into  the  towns  occupied  by  the  enemy,  is  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  The  sugar  plantations  will  stop  their  labors,  and  whosoever  Hhnll 
attempt  to  grind  the  crop  notwithstanding  this  order,  will  have  their  cane  burned 
and  their  bnildings  demolished.  The  person  who,  disobeying  this  order,  will  try  to 
profit  from  the  present  situation  of  aftaira,  will  show  by  his  conduct  little  respect 
for  the  rights  or  the  revolution'of  redemption  and  therefore  shall  be  considered  as 
an  enemy,  treated  as  a  traitor,  and  tried  as  such  in  case  of  his  capture. 

Maximo  Gomez, 

The  aeneral  in  Chief. 

Kevertheless  throughout  the  country  preparations  were  made  for  the 
grinding  of  the  crop.  A  peremptory  order,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy,  was  then  issued  on  November  6: 

Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  Liberation, 

Territory  of  Sancti  Spiritue,  Xorember  6',  1S95. 

Animated  by  the  spirit  of  unchangeable  resolution  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the 
revolution  of  redemption  of  this  country  of  colonists,  humiliated  and  despised  by 
Spain,  and  in  harmony  with  what  has  been  decreed  concerning  the  sabject  in  the 
circular  dated  the  1st  of  July,  I  have  ordered  the  following:  ^ 

Article  I.  That  all  plantations  shall  be  totally  destroyed,  their  cane  and  outbuild- 
ings burned,  and  railroad  connections  destroyed. 

Art.  II.  All  laborers  who  shall  aid  the  sugar  factories — these  sources  of  snppliea 
that  we  must  deprive  the  enemy  of— shall  be  considered  as  traitors  to  their  country. 

Art.  III.  All  who  are  caught  in  the  act,  or  whose  violation  of  Article  II  shall  be 
proven,  shall  be  shot.  Let  all  chiefs  of  operations  of  the  army  of  liberty  comply 
with  this  order,  determined  to  nnfurl  triumphantly,  even  over  ruin  and  ashes,  the 
flag  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

&  regard  to  the  manner  of  waging  the  war,  follow  the  private  instructions  that  I 
have  already  given. 

For  the  sake  of  the  honor  of  onr  arms  and  your  well-known  courage  and  patriot- 
ism, it  is  expected  that  you  will  strictly  comply  with  the  above  orders. 

M.  QoMEZ,  General  in  Chi^, 
To  the  chiefs  of  operations :  Circulate  this. 

On  the  11th  of  !N'ovember  the  following  proclamation  was  issued: 

Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  Liberation, 

Sancii  Spiritue,  November  IX,  1895^ 

To  honeet  men,  viotime  of  the  torch : 

The  painful  measure  made  necessary  by  the  revolution  of  redemption  drenched  in 
innocent  blood  from  Hatuey  to  our  own  times  by  cruel  and  merciless  Spain  will 
plunge  you  in  misery.  As  general  in  chief  of  the  army  of  liberation  it  ia  my  duty 
to  lead  it  to  victory,  without  permitting  myself  to  be  restrained  or  terrified,  by  any 
means  necessary  to  place  Cuba  in  the  shortest  time  in  possession  of  her  dearest 
ideal.  I  therefore  place  the  responsibility  for  so  great  a  ruin  on  those  who  look  on 
impassively  and  force  ns  to  those  extreme  measures  which  they  then  condemn  like 
dolts  and  hypocrites  that  they  are.  After  so  many  years  of  supplication,  humilia- 
tions, contumely,  banishment,  and  death,  when  this  people,  of  its  own  will,  has 
arisen  in  arms,  there  remains  no  other  solution  bnt  to  triumph,  it  matters  not  what 
means  are  employed  to  accomplish  it. 

This  people  can  not  hesitate  between  the  wealth  of  Spain  and  the  liberty  of  Cirba. 
Its  greatest  crime  would  be  to  stain  the  land  with  blood  without  effecting  its  pnr- 
poses  because  of  puerile  scruples  and  fears  which  do  not  concur  with  the  character 
of  the  men  who  are  in  the  tield,  challenging  the  fury  of  an  army  which  is  one  of  the 
bravest  in  the  world,  but  which  in  this  war  is  without  enthusiasm  or  faith,  ill  fed 
and  unpaid.    The  war  did  not  begin  February  24;  it  is  about  to  begin  now. 
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The  wftT  hmd  to  be  organized;  it  was  necessary  to  calm  and  lead  into  the  proper 
ehannele  the  reFolntionary  spint  always  exaggerated  in  the  beginning  by  wild 
enthosiasni.  The  straggle  ought  to  beffin  in  obe<lienoe  to  a  plan  and  method  more 
or  lees  studied,  as  the  result  of  the  pecmiarities  of  this  war.  This  has  already  been 
done.  Let  Spain  now  send  her  soldiers  to  rivet  the  chains  of  her  slaves;  the  chil- 
dren of  this  land  are  in  the  field,  armetl  with  the  weapons  of  liberty.  The  struggle 
will  be  terrible,  but  success  wUl  crown  the  revolution  and  efforts  of  the  oppressed. 

Maximo  Gomez,  Oentral  im  Chief, 

The  reasons  uBderlying  this  measure  are  the  same  which  caused  this 
conntry  to  destroy  the  cotton  crop  and  the  baled  cotton  in  the  South 
during  the  war  of  the  secession. 

The  sugar  crop  is  a  source  of  large  income  to  the  Spanish  Oovern- 
ment,  directly  by  tax  and  export  duty,  as  well  as  indirectly.  The  action 
of  the  insurgents  is  perfectly  justified,  because  it  is  simply  a  blockade, 
so  to  speak,  on  land — a  prevention  of  the  gathering,  and  hence  the 
export,  of  the  commodity  with,  naturally,  a  punishment  for  the  violation 
thereof! 

PK0T£8TB  OF  ALIENS. 

Strenuous  protests  have,  too,  been  made  by  and  on  behalf  of  aliens 
residing  in  or  having  property  in  Cuba. 

It  is  admitted  in  civilized  warfare  that  the  property  of  alien  resi- 
dents, whether  they  are  in  sympathy  with  the  enemy  or  not,  when  in 
the  track  of  war,  is  subject  to  war's  casualties,  and  that  all  property 
which  might  be  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  may  be  taken  or 
destroyed,  the  commander  in  the  field  being  the  judge  of  the  exigency 
and  necessities  which  dictate  such  action.  This  proposition  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  State  Department  and  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  this 
country  in  the  matter  of  the  destruction  of  cotton  in  the  late  war. 

The  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Onba  that  the 
citizens  of  a  country  which  acknowledges  the  Cubans  as  belligerents, 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes  and  contributions  to  the 
Republic,  naturally  implies  that  the  property  of  such  citizens  after  the 
granting  of  belligerency  by  their  country,  even  thongh  by  all  the  laws 
of  war  it  is  contraband  and  may  be  seized  or  destroyed,  will  be  abso- 
lutely resx)ected,  and,  I  have  all  reason  to  assert,  will  be  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  Cuban  Oovernment  and  its  army. 

For  aliens  to  ask  this  protection  as  a  right  while  their  Government 
denies  the  existence  of  the  belligerency  of  the  Cubans  might  well  be 
considered  by  the  latter  as  allowing  aid  and  comfort  to  go  to  their 
enemy,  simply  on  the  expectation  that  some  time  in  the  future  the  Gov- 
ernment of  those  aliens  may,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  Cubans,  acknowl- 
edge, what  is  after  all  but  a  state  of  fa(;t,  belligerency.  In  the  mean- 
time the  aid  and  comfort  thus  allowed  by  the  Cubans  to  fiow  to  the 
Spaniards  must  strengthen  the  latter  and  thus  draw  out  the  struggle 
or  weaken  the  former.  General  Gomez  explains  the  importance  of  this 
measure  in  the  following  letter: 

District  of  Rkmedios, 
Province  of  Santa  Clara,  December  8, 1895» 
To  ToMAS  Estrada  Palma. 

Mt  Dear  and  Esteemed  Friend  :  It  is  not  long  since  I  wrote  yon,  bnt  an  oppor- 
tniiity  ofifers  by  which  I  may  send  you  a  few  words  of  encouragement  and  good  cheer. 
Rest  assured  I  write  you  whenever  I  can,  which  is  not  ofteU;  owing  to  the  groat 
amount  of  work  which  at  present  falls  upon  my  shoulder8.  I  know  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword,  but  my  mission  at  present  is  with  the  latter;  others  must 
wield  the  pen. 

Eight  days  ago  Qen.  Antonio  Maceo  and  myself  met  and  fought  the  enemy  with 
OUT  forces  in  ooigonotion.    The  Spanish  colnmn,  including  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
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artillery  were  our  Kuperiors  in  number,  bnt  the  arms  of  the  Caban  Repnblic 
again  victorious.  I  Lave  not  time  at  present  to  go  into  details  of  the  battle,  they 
will  follow  later.  Suffice  it  to  say,  Spanish  reports  to  the  contrary  uotwithstandin^, 
we  won  the  day. 

Our  advance  may  be  slow,  but  it  will  be  sure  and  firm.  If  you  hear  of  our  retreat 
remember  that  it  will  be  temporary  and  for  a  pnrpose.  Our  faces  are  turned  toward, 
the  west  and  nothing  will  stop  us.  The  result  of  my  observations  as  we  proceed  is 
that  the  Spaniards  are  in  need  of  almost  everv thing— money,  sympathy,  soldiers,  and. 
«ven  leaders  who  have  faith  and  courage  in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause. 

If  Cuban  valor  and  resolution  do  not  fail  us,  and  if  the  heails  of  Cuba's  children. 
<lo  not  weaken,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  close  of  the  six  month.s'  cam- 
paign now  initiated  will  find  everything  satisfactorily  settled  and  Cuba  free. 

I  know  that  unfavorable  comment  has  been  made  on  some  of  the  methods  we  have 
been  forced  to  employ  in  this  revolution,  but  it  will  not  do  to  listen  to  the  complaints 
of  the  superficial  and  irresponsible.  No  sugar  crop  must  be  made  this  winter  under 
any  circumstances  or  for  any  amount  of  money.  It  is  the  source  from  which  the 
•enemy  still  hopes  and  dreams  of  obtaining  its  revenue.  To  prevent  that  end,  for  the 
^ood  of  our  country,  has  been  and  shall  be  our  programme. 

We  are  Cubans  and  have  one  great  aim  in  view,  one  glorious  object  to  obtain — the 
freedom  of  our  country  and  liberty.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  us  than  glory,  pub- 
lic applause,  or  anything  else.  Everything  else  will  follow  in  time.  I  have  never 
believed  in  or  advised  a  sanguinary  revolution,  but  it  must  bo  a  radical  one.  First 
of  all  we  must  triumph ;  toward  that  end  the  most  efiective  means,  although  they 
may  appear  harsh,  must  be  employed. 

There  is  nothing  so  bad,  so  uishonorable,  so  inexcusable,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
as  failure.  Victory  is  within  our  reach.  To  hesitate,  to  delay  it,  to  endanger  it  no"w, 
would  be  stupid,  would  be  cowardly,  would  be  criminal.  We  will  succeed  first;  the 
applause  of  the  world  will  follow.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  not  to  love  one's  conntry . 
I  have  never  felt  more  confident  than  at  the  present  moment.  Yon  can  rest  assured 
that  Cuba  will  soon  achieve  her  absolute  independence. 

Ever  your  true  friend,  Maximo  Gomkz. 

As  I  have  through  various  sources  been  approached  on  this  subject 
in  behalf  of  property  of  American  citizens  on  the  island,  and  as  I  know 
the  cordial  friendship  which  the  Cubans  bear  to  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  Unite<l  States  of  America,  feeling  assured  that  this 
country,  from  its  very  history,  must  likewise  teel  a  deep  sympathy  with 
a  people  who  are  treading  in  their  footsteps,  1  have  written  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  the  following  letter: 

New  York,  December  23, 1895. 
Salvador  Cisnkros  Bktancourt, 

President  of  the  Cuban  Republic. 

My  Distinguished  Fkllow-Coitntryman:  There  have  been  many  complaints 
made  to  me  from  various  sources  that  the  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America  has  been  destroyed  by  our  army  of  liberation  in  Cuba  under  the 
order  of  our  distint^uished  general  in  chief,  Maximo  Gomex.  I  know  very  well  how 
you  and  all  my  countrymen  feel  toward  tbis  Kepnblic,  and  that  you  desire  to  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  demonstrate  your  friendship,  and  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
communicate  the  above  facts  to  you  so  that  you  may  consider  the  matter  carefully 
and  thoroughly;  at  the  sume  time  I  know  that  many  Spaniards  intend  to  transfer 
their  property,  as  some  have  done  already,  to  Anirrican  citizens  or  companies  espe- 
cially organized  for  their  purposes,  in  case  that  you  should,  before  or  after  rereiving 
the  rights  of  belligerents,  take  active  measures  for  the  protection  of  North  American 
interests. 

I  say  this  because  I  am  sure  that,  at  least  after  the  granting  of  belligerency,  you 
will  do  your  utmost  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  a  country  which  warmly 
fiyrapathizes  with  us  in  our  present  struggle. 

Hoping  that  you  will  give  tins  subject  vourmost  thoughtful  consideration,  I  remain 
your  devoted  friend,  lor  country  and  liberty, 

T.  Estrada  Palma. 

lu  view  of  the  history  of  this  revolution  as  herein  stated,  in  view  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  it,  its  rapid  growth,  its  successes  in  arms,  the 
establishment,  oi)eration,  and  resources  of  the  Government  of  the  Cuban 
Republic,  the  organization,  number,  and  discipline  of  its  army,  the 
ontrast  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  to  that  of  the  enemy,  the  terri- 
fy in  its  control  and  subject  to  the  carrying  out  of  its  decrees,  of 
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the  futility  of  the  attempts  of  the  Spanish  GoveniDui.'ii'^'  to  onish  the 
revolation,  in  spite  of  the  immense  increase  of  its  army  in  Cuba  and 
of  its  blockade  and  the  many  millions  spent  for  that  purpose,  the 
cruelties  which  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  have  especially  characterized 
this  sanguinary  aqcl  fiercely  conducted  war,  and  the  damage  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  citizens  of  this  country  under  the  present  conditions,  I, 
as  the  duly  accredited  representative,  in  the  name  of  the  Cuban  people 
io  arms  who  have  foug^ht  singly  and  alone  against  the  monarchy  of 
Spain  for  nearly  a  year,  in  the  heart  of  a  continent  devoted  to  repub- 
lican  institutions,  in  the  name  of  justice,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  in 
the  name  of  liberty,  petition  you,  and  through  you  the  (Tovernmeut  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  accord  the  rights  of  belligerency  to  a 
people  fighting  for  their  absolute  independence. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

T.  ESTBADA  PALHA. 

The  Hon.  Riohabd  Olney, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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CUBA  V.  SPADT. 

WftT  is  ft  dire  neceMlty.  But  when  a  people  has  exhausted  all  human  means  of 
pennaaion  to  obtain  from  an  nnjant  oppressor  a  remedy  for  itA  ills,  if  it  apeals  as  a 
last  resoarce  to  force  in  order  to  repel  the  persistent  agjp'ession  which  conHtitntes 
tyrannjy  tliis  people  is  Justified  before  its  own  conscience  and  before  the  tribunal  of 
nations. 

Such  is  the  case  of  Cuba  in  its  wars  against  Spain.  No  metropolis  has  ever  been 
harsher  or  more  obstmately  harassing;  none  has  ever  exploited  a  colony  with  more 
greediness  and  less  foresight  than  Spain.  No  colony  has  ever  been  more  prudent, 
more  long-saffering,  more  cantioiis,  more  persevering  than  Cuba  in  its  purpose  of 
asking  for  its  rights  by  appealing  to  the  lessons  of  experience  and  political  wiHdom. 
Only  driven  by  desperation  has  the  people  of  Cuba  taken  up  arms,  and  having  done 
so^  it  displays  as  much  heroism  in  the  hour  of  danger  as  it  had  shown  good  Judgment 
in  the  honr  of  deliberation. 

The  history  of  Cnba  dnriug  the  present  century  is  a  long  series  of  rebellions:  but 
every  one  of  these  was  preceded  by  a  peaceful  struggle  for  its  rights — a  fruitless 
struggle  because  of  the  obstinate  blindness  of  Spain. 

There  were  patriots  in  Cnba  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  such  as  Presbyter 
Caballero  and  Don  Francisco  Arango,  who  called  the  metropolitai}  Government's 
attention  to  the  evils  of  the  colony,  and  pointed  to  the  remedy  by  pleading  for  the 
coniinercial  franchises  required  by  its  economical  organization)  and  for  the  inter- 
Tention  of  the  natives  in  its  government,  not  only  as  a  right,  but  also  for  politi- 
cal expediency,  in  view  of  the  long  distance  between  the  coluny  and  the  home  gov- 
ernment, and  the  grave difHculties  with  which  it  had  to  cotitend.  The  reqnitements 
of  the  war  with  the  continental  colonies,  which  were  tired  of  Spanish  tyranny,  com- 
pelled the  metropolitan  Government  to  grant  a  certain  meastiro  of  commercial  liberty 
to  the  Island  of  Cuba:  a  temporary  concoflsion  which  spread  prosp^ty  thronghout 
its  territory,  but  which  was  not  sutificiont  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  statesmen. 
On  the  contrary,  prompted  by  suspicion  and  mintrust  of  the  Americans,  they  began 
by  curtailing,  anu  Hhortly  after  abrogated  the  limited  admin intrative  powers  then 
possessed  by  some  of  the  corporations  in  Cuba,  such  as  the  '*  Junta  de  Fomonto'' — 
(a  board  for  the  encouragement  of  internal  improvements). 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  Cubans  were  deprived  of  thelittle  show  of  political 
intervention  they  had  in  public  atfairs.  By  a  simple  royal  decree  in  1837  the  small 
representation  of  Cuba  in  the  SpaniRh  Cortes  was  suppressed,  and  all  the  powers  of 
the  Government  were  concentrated  in  tlie  hands  of  the  captain-general,  on  whom 
authority  was  conferred  to  act  as  the  governor  of  a  city  in  a  state  of  siege.  This 
implied  that  the  captain -general,  residing  in  Habana,  was  master  of  the  life  and 
property  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  This  meant  that  Spain  declared 
a  permanent  state  of  war  against  a  peaceful  and  defenseless  people. 
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Cuba  saw  itB  most  illuBtrions  sods,  such  as  Heredia  and  Saco,  wander  in 
throughout  the  free  American  CoDtinent.  Cuba  saw  as  many  of  the  Cnbans  as  dared 
to  love  liberty  and  declare  it  by  act  or  word  die  on  the  scaffold,  snch  as  Joaquin  de 
A^ero  and  Placido.  Cuba  saw  the  product  of  its  people's  labor  confiscated  bjr 
iniquitous  fiscal  Jaws  imposed  by  its  masters  ftom  afar.  Cuba  saw  the  administra- 
tiou  of  justice  in  the  hands  of  foreign  magistrates,  who  acted  at  the  will  or  the  whim 
of  its  rulers.  Cuba  suffered  all  the  outroges  that  can  humiliate  a  conquered  people, 
in  the  name  and  by  the  work  of  a  Government  that  sarcastically  calls  itself  paternal. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  an  uniuterrupted  era  of  conspiracies  and  uprisings 
should  have  been  inaugurated  f  Cuba  in  its  despair  took  up  arms  in  1850  and  1851, 
conspired  again  in  IH.'S,  waged  war  in  1868,  in  1879,  in  1885,  and  is  fighting  now 
since  the  24tii  of  February  of  the  present  year. 

But  at  the  same  time  Cuba  has  never  ceased  to  ask  for  justice  and  redress.  Its 
people,  before  shouldering  the  rifle,  pleaded  for  their  rights.  Before  the  pronnncia- 
mento  of  Aguero  and  the  invasions  of  Lopez,  Saco,  in  exile,  exposed  the  dangers  of 
Cuba  to  the  Spanish  statesmen,  and  pointed  to  the  remedy.  Other  farsighted  men 
seconded  him  in  the  colony.  They  denounced  the  cancer  of  slavery,  the  horrors  of 
the  traffic  in  slaves,  the  corruption  of  the  officeholders,  the  abuses  of  the  Government, 
the  discontent  of  the  people  with  their  forced  state  of  political  tutelage.  No  atten- 
tion was  given  to  them,  and  this  brought  on  the  first  armed  conflicts. 

Before  the  formidable  insurrection  of  1868,  which  lasted  ten  years,  the  reform 
party,  which  included  the  most  enlighteued,  wealthy,  and  iufluential  Cubans, 
exhausted  all  the  resources  within  their  reach  to  induce  Spain  to  initiate  a  healthy 
change  in  her  Cuban  policy.  The  party  started  the  publication  of  periodicals  in 
Madrid  and  in  the  island,  addressed  petitions,  maintained  a  great  agitation  through- 
out the  country,  and  having  succeeded  in  leading  the  Spanish  Government  to  make 
an  inquiry  into  the  economical,  political,  and  social  condition  of  Cuba,  they  pre- 
sented a  complete  plan  of  government  which  satisfied  public  requirements  as  well  as 
the  aspirations  of  the  people.  The  Spanish  Government  disdainfully  oast  aside  the 
proposition  as  useless,  increased  taxation,  and  proceeded  to  its  exaction  with  exureme 
severity. 

It  was  then  that  the  ten -year  war  broke  out.  Cuba,  almost  a  pigmy  compared 
with  Spain,  fought  like  a  giant.  Blood  ran  in  torrents.  Public  wealth  disappeared 
in  a  bottomless  aby^ss.  Spain  lost  200,000  men.  Whole  districts  of  Cuba  were  left 
almost  entirely  without  their  male  population.  Seven  hundred  millions  were 
spent  to  feed  that  conflagration — a  conflagration  that  tested  Cuban  heroism,  bat 
which  could  not  touch  the  hardened  heart  of  Spain.  The  latter  could  not  subdue 
the  bleeding  colony,  which  had  no  longer  strength  to  prolong  the  struggle  with  any 

Srospect  of  success.  Spain  proposed  a  compact  which  was  a  snare  and  a  decseit. 
he  granted  to  Cuba  the  liberties  of  Puerto  Kioo,  which  enjoyed  none. 
On  this  deceitful  ground  was  laid  the  new  situation,  throughout  which  has  nm 
a  current  of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy.  Spain,  whose  mind  had  not  changed,  has- 
tened to  change  the  name  of  things.  The  capitan>general  was  called  governor- 
general.  The  royal  decrees  took  the  name  of  authorizations.  The  commercial 
monopoly  of  Spain  was  named  coasting  trade.  The  right  of  banishment  was  trana- 
formed  into  the  law  of  vagrancy.  The  brutal  attacks  of  defenseless  citizens  were 
called  ''componte.''  The  abolition  of  constitutional  guarantees  became  the  law  of 
public  order.  Taxation  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  Cuban  people  was 
changed  int.o  the  law  of  estimates  (budget)  voted  by  the  representatives  of  Spain; 
that  18,  of  European  Spain. 

The  painful  lesson  of  the  ten-year  war  had  been  entirely  lost  on  Spain.  Instead 
of  inaugurating  a  redeeming  policy  that  would  heal  the  recent  wounds,  allay  pnblio 
anxiety,  and  quench  the  thirst  for  justice  felt  by  the  people,  who  were  desirous  to 
enjoy  their  natural  rights,  the  metropolis,  while  lavish  in  promises  of  reform,  per- 
sisted in  carrying  on  unchanged  its  old  and  crafty  system,  the  groundwork  of  which 
continues  to  be  the  same,  namely:  To  exclude  every  native  Cuban  from  every  office 
that  could  give  him  any  efl^ective  influence  and  intervention  in  public  afiairs;  the 
ungovernable  exploitation  of  the  colonists'  labor  for  the  benefit  of  Spanish  commerce 
and  Spanish  bureaucracy,  both  civil  and  military.  To  carry  out  the  latter  purpose  it 
was  necessary  to  maintain  the  former  at  any  cost. 

I. 

In  order  to  reader  the  native  Cuban  powerless  in  his  own  country,  Spain,  legislat- 
ing for  Cuba  without  restriction  as  it  does,  had  only  to  give  him  an  electoral  law  so 
artfully  framed  as  to  accomplish  two  objects:  First,  to  reduce  the  number  of  voters; 
second,  to  give  always  a  majority  to  the  Spaniards:  that  is,  to  the  European  colo- 
nists, notwithstanding  that  the  latter  represent  only  9.3  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Cuba.  To  this  effect  it  made  the  electoral  right  dependent  on  the  payment 
a  very  high  poll  tax,  which  proved  the  more  burdensome  as  the  war  had  ruined  the 
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larger  number  of  Cuban  proprietora.  In  thia  way  i  t  snceaeded  in  reatricting  the  riffbi 
of  auffrage  to  only  53,000  inhabitants  in  an  ialand  which  has  a  popnlation  of  1,600.- 
OOO;  that  ia  to  say,  to  the  derisive  proportion  of  3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  ot 
inhabitanta. 

In  order  to  give  a  decided  preponderance  to  the  Spanish  European  element, 
the  electoral  law  has  ignored  the  practice  generally  observed  in  those  coon- 
tries  where  the  rieht  to  vote  depends  on  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax,  and  haa 
afforded  all  the  facilities  to  acquire  the  electoral  privilege  to  industry,  com- 
merce, and  public  oflScials,  to  the  detriment  of  the  territorial  property  (the 
ownenhip  of  real  estate).  To  accomplish  this,  while  the  rate  of  the  territorial 
tax  ia  reduced  to  2  per  cent,  an  indispensable  measure,  in  view  of  the  ruin 
ona  eomlition  of  the  landowners,  the  exorbitant  contribution  of  $25  is  required 
from  those  who  would  be  electors  as  freeholders.  The  law  has,  moreover,  thrown 
the  doors  wide  open  for  the  perpetration  of  fraud  by  providing  that  the  simple 
declaration  of  the  head  of  a  commercial  house  is  sufficient  to  consider  all  its 
employees  as  partners,  having,  therefore,  the  right  to  vote.  Tliis  has  given  us  firms 
with  thirty  or  more  partners.  By  this  simple  scheme  almost  all  the  Spaniards  resid- 
ing in  Cuba  are  turned  into  electors,  despite  the  explicit  provisions  of  the  law. 
Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  municipal  district  of  GUines,  with  a  population  of 
13,000  inhabitants,  only  500  of  which  are  Spaniards  and  Canary  Islanders,  shows  on 
its  electoral  list  the  names  of  32  native  Cubans  and  of  400  Spaniards— only  0.25  per 
cent  of  the  Cuban  to  80  per  cent  of  the  Spanish  popnlation. 

Bat,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  a  so-called  permanent  commission  of  provincial 
depatations  decides  every  controversy  that  may  arise  as  to  who  is  to  be  included 
in  or  excluded  from  the  list  of  electors,  and  the  members  of  this  commission  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  its  majority  has 
always  been  devoted  to  the  Government.  In  o.-ise  any  elector  considers  himself 
wronged  by  the  decision  of  the  permanent  oommiBsion  he  can  appeal  to  the  **  audi- 
encia"  (higher  court)  of  the  district,  but  the  '^audiencias''  are  almost  entirely 
mad.e  up  of  European  magistrates;  they  are  sub.iect  to  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, being  mere  political  tools  in  his  hands.  As  a  conclusive  instanceof  the 
manner  in  which  those  tribunals  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  Cuban  electors,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  cite  a  case  which  occurred  in  Santa  Clara  in  1892,  where  1,000 
fully  qualified  liberal  electors  were  excluded  at  one  time,  for  the  simple  omission  to 
state  their  names  at  the  end  of  the  act  presented  by  the  elector  who  headed  the  claim. 
In  more  than  one  case  has  the  same  **  andiencia'^  applied  two  difterent  criterions  to 
identical  eases.  The  ''andiencia''  of  Havana,  in  1887,  ignoring  the  explicit  provisions 
of  the  law,  excused  the  employees  from  the  condition  of  residence,  a  condition  that  the 
same  tribunal  exacted  before.  The  same  *'  audiencia^'  in  1885  declare<l  that  the  contri- 
bntions  to  the  State  and  to  the  municipality  were  accumulative,  and  in  1887  decided 
the  opposite.  This  inconsistency  bad  for  its  object  to  expunge  from  the  lists  hun- 
dreds of  Cuban  electors.  In  this  way  the  SpauiHh  Government  and  tribunals  have 
endeavored  to  teach  respect  for  the  law  and  for  the  practice  of  wholesome  electoral 
enatoms  to  the  Cuban  colonists. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  now  why  on  some  occasions  the  Cuban  representa- 
tion in  the  Spanish  Parliament  has  been  made  up  of  only  three  deputies,  and  in 
the  most  favorable  epochs  the  number  of  Cuban  representatives  has  not  exceeded 
six.  Three  deputies  in  a  body  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  members!  The 
genuine  representation  of  Cuba  has  not  reached  sometimes  0.96  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  members  of  the  Spanish  congress.  The  great  majority  of  the  Cuban  dep- 
utation has  always  consisted  of  Spanish  peninsulars.  In  this  manner  the  ministers 
of  ''nltramar''  (ministers  of  the  colonies),  whenever  they  have  thought  necessary  to 
give  an  honest  or  decent  appearance  to  their  legislative  acts  by  an  alleged  majority 
of  Cuban  votes,  could  always  command  the  latter — that  is,  the  peninsulars. 

As  regards  the  representation  in  the  senate,  the  operation  has  been  more  simple 
stlB.  The  qualifications  required  to  be  a  senator  have  proved  to  be  an  almost  abso- 
lute prohibition  to  the  Cubans.  In  fact,  to  take  a  seat  in  the  higher  house  it  is 
necessary  to  have  been  president  of  that  body  or  of  congress,  or  a  minister  of 
the  crown,  or  a  bishop,  or  a  grandee  of  Spain,  a  lieutenant-general,  a  vice-admiral, 
ambassador,  minister  plenipotentiary,  counselor  of  state,  judge,  or  attorney-general 
of  the  supreme  court,  of  the  court  of  accounts,  etc.  No  Cuban  has  ever  filled  any  of 
the  above  positions,  and  scarcely  two  or  three  are  grandees.  The  only  natives  of 
Cuba  who  can  be  senators  are  those  who  have  been  deputies  in  three  different  Con« 
grosses,  or  who  are  professors  and  have  held  for  four  years  a  university  chair,  pro- 
vided that  they  have  an  income  of  $1,500;  or  those  who  have  a  title  of  nobility,  or 
have  been  deputies,  provincial  deputies,  or  mayors  in  towns  of  over  20,000  inhab- 
itants, if  they  have  in  addition  an  income  of  $4,000,  or  pay  a  direct  contribution  of 
$800  to  the  treasury.  This  will  increase  in  one  or  two  dozen  the  number  of  Cubans 
qualified  to  be  senators. 

In  this  manner  has  legislative  work,  so  far  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  turned  out  to  ba 
a  farce.    The  various  Governments  have  legislated  for  the  island  as  they  pleased.    The 
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representatives  of  the  peninsular  provinces  did  not  even  take  tbe  trouble  of  attend- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Cortes  when  Cuban  affairs  were  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  there 
wan  an  instance  when  the  estimates  (budget)  for  the  Great  Antille  were  discussed 
in  the  presence  of  less  than  thirty  deputies,  and  a  single  one  of  the  ministers,  the 
minister  of  "ultramar'*  (session  oif  April  3,  1880). 

Through  the  contrivance  of  the  law,  as  well  as  through  the  irregularities  com- 
mitted and  consented  in  its  application,  have  the  Cubans  been  deprived  also  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  local  corporations  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  in  many  cases 
they  have  been  entirely  excluded  from  them.  When,  despite  the  legalized  obstacles 
and  the  partiality  of  those  in  power,  they  have  obtained  some  temjxirary  majority, 
the  Government  has  always  endeavored  and  succeeded  in  making  their  trlninph  nu'! 
and  void.  Only  once  did  the  home-rule  party  obtain  a  majority  in  the  provincial 
deputation  of  Havana,  and  then  the  Governor-General  appointed  from  among  the 
Spaniards  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  permanent  conunission.  Until  that  time 
this  commission  had  been  of  the  same  p(»litiral  complexion  as  the  majority  of  the 
deputation.  By  such  proceedings  have  the  Cubans  been  gradually  expelled,  even 
from  the  municipal  bodies.  SutKce  it  to  say  that  the  law  provides  that  the  derramas 
(assessments)  be  excluded  from  the  computation  of  the  tributary  quotas,  notwith- 
standing that  they  constitute  the  heaviest  burden  upon  the  municipal  taxpayer. 
And  the  majorities,  consisting  of  Spaniards,  take  good  care  to  make  this  burden  fall 
with  heavier  weigh  t  upon  the  Cuban  proprietor.  Thus  the  latter  has  to  bear  a  heavier 
taxation  with  less  representation. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  scandalous  case  has  occurred  lately  of  not  a  single 
Cuban  having  a  seat  in  the  "Ayuntamiento"  (board  of  aldermen)  of  Havana.  In 
1891  the  Spaniards  predominated  in  thirty-one  out  of  thirty-seven  **AynntamientoB'' 
in  the  province  of  Havana.  In  that  of  QUines,  with  a  population  of  12,500  Cnban 
inhabitants,  not  a  single  one  of  the  latter  was  found  among  its  councilors.  In  the 
same  epoch  there  were  only  three  Cuban  deputies  in  the  provincial  deputation  of 
Havana;  two  in  that  of  Matanzas,  and  three  m  that  of  Santa  Clara.  And  these  are 
the  most  populous  regions  in  the  IsLind  of  Cuba. 

As,  on  the  other  hand,  the  government  of  the  metropolis  appoints  the  officials  of 
the  colony,  all  the  lucrative,  influential,  and  representative  ofiices  are  secured  to  the 
Spaniards  from  Europe.  The  Governor-General,  the  regional  and  provincial  gov- 
ernors, the  "  in  leudentes,"  comptrollers,  auditors,  treasurers,  chiefs  of  commuuicft> 
tions,  chiefs  of  the  cnstom-houses,  chiefs  of  administration,  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Spanish  bank,  secretaries  of  the  Government,  presiding  judges  of 
the  ''  audiencia,''  presidents  of  tribunal,  magistrates,  aHorneys- general,  archbishops, 
bishops,  canons,  pastors  of  rich  parishes — all,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  are  Span- 
iards from  Spain.  The  Cubans  are  found  only  as  minor  clerks  in  the  Government 
offices,  doing  all  the  work  and  receiving  the  smallest  salaries. 

From  1878  to  this  date  there  have  been  twenty  governors  in  the  province  of  Matan- 
zas. Eighteen  were  Spaniards  and  two  Cubans.  But  one  of  these,  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Acosta,  was  an  army  officer  in  the  service  of  Spain,  who  had  fought  against  his 
countrymen;  and  the  other,  Sefior  GonziMez  Mufioz,  is  a  bureaucrat.  During  the 
s<ame  period  there  has  been  only  one  native  Cuban  acting  as  governor  in  the  province 
of  Havana,  Sefior  Rodriguez  Batista,  who  spent  all  his  life  in  Spain,  where  ne  made 
his  administrative  career.  In  the  other  provinces  there  has  never,  probably,  been  a 
single  governor  bom  in  the  country. 

In  1^7  there  was  created  a  council,  or  board  of  ultramar,  under  the  minister  of  the 
colonies.  Not  a  single  Cuban  has  ever  been  lound  among  its  members.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  men  as  Generals  Aruiifian  and  Pandohave  held  positions  in  it. 

The  predominance  of  the  Government  goes  further  still.  It  weighs  with  all  its 
might  upon  the  local  corporations.  There  are  deputations  in  the  provinces,  and  not 
only  are  their  powers  restricted  and  their  resources  scanty,  but  the  Governor-General 
appoints  their  presidents  and  all  the  members  of  thepermanent  commissions.  There 
are  "ayuntamientos"  elected  in  accordance  with  the  reactionary  law  of  1877,  restricted 
and  curtailed  as  applied  to  Cnba  by  SeTlor  Canovas.  But  the  Governor-General 
appoints  the  mayors,  who  may  not  belong  to  the  corporation,  and  the  governor  of 
the  province  appoints  the  secretaries.  The  Government  reserves,  moreover,  the 
right  to  remove  the  mayors,  of  replacing  them,  and  of  suspending  the  councillors 
and  the  "ayuntamieutos,"  partly  or  in  a  body.  It  has  frequently  made  use  of  this 
right  for  electoral  purposes,  to  the  detriment  always  of  the  Cubans. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  crafty  policy  of  Spain  has  closed  every  avenue  through  which 
redress  might  be  obtained.  All  the  powers  are  centered  in  the  Government  of 
Madrid  and  its  delegates  in  the  colony;  and  in  order  to  give  her  Jespotinni  a  slight 
varnish  of  a  representative  regime  she  has  contrived  with  her  laws  to  secure  com- 
plaisant majorities  in  the  pseudoelective  bodies.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  she 
has  relied  upon  the  European  immigrants,  who  have  always  supported  the  Govem- 

^ntof  the  metropolis  in  exchange  for  lasting  privileges.     The  existence  of  a  Spanish 
y,  as  that  of  an  English  party  at  one  time  in  Canada,  has  been  the  foundation  of 
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SpaDish  rule  in  Cuba.  Thns,  through  the  iostrnmentality  of  the  laws  and  the  Got- 
enuneDt,  a  regime  of  castes  has  been  enthroned  there,  with  its  outcome  of  monopolies, 
eormption,  immorality,  and  hatred.  The  political  contest  there,  far  from  bein^  the 
fruitfal  clash  of  opposite  ideas,  or  the  opposition  of  men  representing  different  ten- 
dencies, but  all  seeking  a  social  improvement,  has  been  only  a  struggle  between  ]ios- 
tile  factions — the  conllict  between  infuriated  foes  which  pri*cedea  an  open  war.  The 
Spanish  resident  has  always  seen  a  threat  in  the  most  timid  protest  of  the  Cuban — 
an  attack  upoil  the  privileged  position  on  which  his  fortune,  his  influence,  and  his 
power  are  grounded,  and  he  is  alwaj^s  willing  to  stifle  it  with  insult  and  persecution. 

II. 

What  nse  the  Spanish  Government  has  made  of  this  power  is  apparent  in  the  three- 
fold spoliation  to  which  it  has  submitted  the  Island  ol  Cuba.  Spain  has  not,  iu  fact, 
a  colonial  policy.  In  the  distant  lands  she  has  subdued  by  force  Spain  has  sought 
nothing  bnt  immediate  riches,  and  these  It  has  wrung  b}'  might  from  the  oompulsury 
labor  of  the  natives.  For  this  reason  Spain  to-day  iu  Cuba  is  only  a  parasite.  Sp:dn 
exploits  the  Island  of  Cuba  through  its  fiscal  rvginie,  through  its  commercial  regime, 
and  through  its  bureaucratic^  r<^gime.  These  are  the  three  forms  of  official  spoliation, 
but  tbey  are  not  the  only  forms  of  spoliation. 

When  the  war  of  1878  came  to  an  end  two-thirds  of  the  island  were  completely 
ruined.  The  other  third,  the  populatiou  of  which  had  remained  peaceful,  was 
abundantly  productive;  but  it  bad  to  face  the  great  ecouoinical  change  involved 
in  the  impending  abolition  of  slavery.  Slavery  had  received  its  deathblow  at  the 
hands  of  the  insurrection,  and  Cuban  insurrectionists  succeeded  at  the  close  of  the  war 
in  securing  its  eventual  abolition.  Evidently  it  would  have  been  a  wholesome  and 
provident  policy  to  lighten  the  fiscal  burdens  of  a  country  in  such  a  condition. 
Spain  was  only  bent  on  making  Cuba  pay  the  cost  of  the  war.  The  metropolis  over- 
whelmed the  colony  with  enormous  budgets,  reaching  as  high  a  figure  as  $4(),(H)0,000, 
and  this  only  to  cover  the  obligations  of  the  state,  or  rather  to  fill  the  unfathomable 
gulf  left  by  the  wastefulness  and  plunder  of  the  civil  and  military  administration 
dnring  the  years  of  war,  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  military  occupation  of  the 
country.  Here  follow  a  few  figures:  The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1878  to  1879 
amonntcd  to  $46,59'1,000;  that  of  1879  to  1880  to  an  equal  sum;  that  of  1882  tol88:^  to 
5l«5.860,000;  that  of  1883  to  1884  to  $34,180,000 ;  that  of  188^1  to  1885  to  the  same  sum ; 
that  of  1885  to  1886  to  $34,169,000.  For  the  lemaining  years,  to  the  present  time,  the 
amonnt  of  the  budget  has  been  about  $26,000,000,  this  being  the  figure  for  181>3  to 
1894,  and  to  be  the  same  by  prorogation  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  gradual  reduction  that  may  be  noted  was  not  the  result  of  a  desire  to  reduce 
the  overwhelming  burdens  that  wei;;h  upon  the  country.  It  was  imposed  by  uecos- 
sity.  Cuba  was  not  able  by  far  to  meet  such  a  monstrous  exaction.  It  was  a  con- 
tinnous  and  threatening  deficit  that  imposed  these  reductious.  In  the  first  of  the 
above-named  years  the  revenue  was  $8,000,000  short  of  the  budget  or  ap]>ro])ria- 
tions.  In  the  second  year  the  deficit  reached  the  sum  of  $20,000,0(>0.  In  188]  it  was 
nearly  $10,000,000.  In  the  following  years  the  deficits  avera-ied  nearly  $4,50(>,0{K). 
At  present  the  accumulated  amount  of  all  these  deficits  reaches  the  sum  of  $100,(K)()JKX). 

As  a  consequence  of  such  a  reckless  and  senseless  financial  course,  the  debt  of  Cuba 
haa  been  increased  to  a  fabulous  sum.  In  1868  we  owed  $25,000,000.  When  the  ])res- 
ent  war  broke  out  our  debt,  it  was  calculated,  reached  the  net  sum  of  $190,000,000. 
On  the  31st  of  July  of  the  current  year  the  Island  of  Cuba  was  reckoned  to  owe 
$295,707,264  in  bulk.  Considering  its  population,  the  debt  of  Cuba  exceeds  that  of 
all  the  other  American  countries,  including  the  United  States.  The  interest  on  this 
r^fht  imposes  a  burden  of  $9.79  on  each  iuhabitant.  The  French  people,  the  most 
<>verbnrdened  in  this  respect,  owe  only  $6.30  per  inhabitant. 

This  enormous  debt,  contracted  and  saddled  upon  the  country  without  its  knowl- 
edgA;  this  heavy  load  that  grinds  it  and  does  not  permit  its  people  to  capitalize 
their  income,  to  foster  its  improvements,  or  even  to  entertain  its  industries,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  iniquitous  forms  of  spoliation  the  island  has  to  bear.  In 
it  are  ncluded  a  debt  of  Spain  to  the  United  J^tat^'s;  the  expenses  incurred  by 
Spain  \  len  she  occupied  Santo  Domingo;  those  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico  in  alli- 
ance witfi  France  and  England;  the  expenditures  for  her  hostilities  against  Peru; 
the  money  advanced  to  the  Spanish  treasury  during  its  recent  Carlist  wars;  and  all 
that  Spain  has  spent  to  uphold  its  domination  iu  Cuba  and  to  cover  the  lavish 
expenditures  of  its  administration  since  18()8.  Not  a  cent  of  this  enormous  sum 
has  been  spent  in  Cuba  to  advance  the  work  of  improvement  and  civilization.  It 
has  not  contributed  to  build  a  single  kilometer  of  highway  or  of  railroad,  nor  to 
erect  a  single  light-house  or  deepen  a  single  port;  it  has  not  built  one  asylum  or 
opened  one  public  school.  Such  a  heavy  burden  has  been  left  to  the  future  genera- 
tions without  a  single  conix>en8ation  or  benefit. 

But  the  naked  figures  of  the  Cuban  bud^jets  and  of  the  Cuban  debt  tell  vorj^  little 
in  regard  to  their  true  importance  and  signification  a;^  machines  to  squeeze  out  the 
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Babstanoe  of  a  people's  labor.    It  is  necessary  to  examine  closer  the  details  of  tiu 
accounts  and  expenditures. 

Tliose  of  Cuba,  according  to  the  last  budgets  or  appropriations,  amount  to  $26,411,- 
814,  distributed  as  follows : 

General  obligations $12,884,549.55 

Department  of  Justice  (courts,  etc.) 1,006,308.51 

Department  of  war 5,918,598.16 

Department  of  the  treasury 727, 892. 45 

Department  of  the  navy 1,091,969.65 

Government,  administration 4, 03r»,  071. 43 

Interior  improvements  (fomento) 746, 925. 15 

There  are  in  Cuba  1,631,687  inhabitants  according  to  the  last  census,  that  of  1887. 
That  is  to  say,  that  this  budget  burdens  them  in  the  proportion  of  $16.18  for  each 
inhabitant.  The  Spaniards  in  Spain  pay  only  — 42.06  pesetas  per  head.  Reducing 
the  Cuban  dollars  to  pesetas  at  the  exchange  rate  of  $95  for  500  pesetas,  there 
results  that  the  Cubans  have  to  pay  a  tribute  of  85.16  pesetas  for  eacn  inhabitant; 
more  than  double  the  amount  a  Spaniard  has  to  pay  in  his  European  country. 

As  shown  above,  most  of  this  excessive  burden  is  to  cover  entirely  nnprodnctive 
expenditures.  The  debt  consumes  40.89  per  cent  of  the  total  amount.  The  defense 
of  the  country  against  its  own  native  inhabitants,  the  only  enemies  who  threaten 
Spain,  including  the  cost  of  the  army,  the  navy,  the  civil  guard,  and  the  guardians 
ot  public  order,  takes  36.59  per  cent.  There  remains  for  all  the  other  expenditures 
required  by  civilized  life  22.52  per  cent. 

And  of  this  percentage  the  State  reserves  to  ns,  what  a  liberality!  2.75  per  cent  to 
prepare  for  tne  future  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  country! 

Let  us  see  now  what  Spain  has  done  to  permit  at  least  the  development  of  natural 
wealth  and  the  industry  of  a  country  impoverished  by  this  fiscal  regime,  the  work 
of  cupidity,  incompetency,  and  immorality.  Let  us  see  whether  that  nation  has  left 
at  least  some  vitality  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  continue  exploiting  it  with  some  profit. 

The  economical  or<;anization  of  Cuba  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  Jt  produces  to 
export,  and  imports  almost  everything  it  consumes.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  evident 
that  all  that  Cuba  required  from  the  State  was  that  it  should  not  hamper  its  work 
with  excessive  bnrdeuH,  nor  hinder  its  commercial  relations;  so  that  it  could  buy 
cheap  where  it  suited  her  and  sell  her  products  with  profit.  Spain  has  done  all  the 
contrary.  She  has  treated  the  tobacco  as  an  enemy ;  she  has  loaded  the  sugar  with 
excessive  imposts;  she  has  shackled  with  excessive  and  abusive  excise  duties  the  cat- 
tle-raising industry;  and  with  her  legislative  doings  and  undoings  she  hiis  thrown 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  mining  industry.  And  to  cap  the  climax,  she  has  tightly 
bouud  Cuba  in  the  network  of  a  monstrous  tarifi*  and  a  commercial  legislation  which 
subjects  the  colony,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  t(S  the  ruinous  monopoly 
of  the  producers  and  merchants  of  certain  regions  of  Spain,  as  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
the  colonial  compact. 

The  district  which  produces  the  best  tobacco  in  the  world,  the  famous  Ynelta 
Abajo,  lacks  every  means  of  transportation  afi'orded  by  civilization  to  foster  and 
increase  the  value  of  its  products.  No  roads,  no  bridges,  or  even  ports,  are  found 
there.  The  state  in  Cuba  collects  the  taxes,  but  does  not  invest  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  any  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  those  foreign  countries  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing the  rich  tobacco-raising  industry  have  closed  their  markets  to  our  privileged 
Eroduct  by  imposing  upon  it  excessive  import  duties,  while  the  Spanish  Government 
urdens  its  exportation  from  our  ports  with  a  duty  of  $1.80  on  every  thousand  cigars. 
Is  this  not  a  stroke  of  actual  insanity  f 

Everybody  is  aware  of  the  tremendous  crisis  through  which  the  sugar  industry 
has  been  passing  for  some  years,  owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  production 
of  this  article  everywhere.  Every  Government  has  hastened  to  protect  its  own  by 
more  or  less  empirical  measures.  This  is  not  the  place  to  judge  them.  What  is 
important  is  to  recall  the  fact  that  they  have  endeavored  to  place  the  threatened 
industry  in  the  best  condition  to  withstand  the  competition.  What  has  Spain  done  in 
order,  if  not  to  maintain  the  strong  position  held  before  l)y  Cuba,  at  least  to  enable  the- 
colony  to  carry  on  the  competiiiion  with  its  every  day  more  formidable  rivals?  Spain 
pays  bounties  to  the  sugar  produced  within  its  own  territory,  and  closes  its  markets 
to  the  Cuban  sugar  by  imposing  upon  it  an  import  duty  of  ^.20  per  hundred  kilo- 
grams. It  has  been  calculated  that  a  hundredweight  of  Cuban  sn^ar  is  overbur- 
dened when  reaching  the  Barcelona  market  with  143  per  cent  of  its  value.  The 
Spanish  Government  oppresses  the  Cuban  producer  with  every  kind  of  exactions; 
taxes  the  introduction  of  the  machinery  that  is  indispensable  ^or  the  production  or 
sugar,  obstructs  its  transportation  by  imposing  heavy  taxes  on  the  railroads,  and 
winds  up  the  work  by  exacting  another  contribution  called  ''industrial  duty,''  and 
still  auother  for  loading  or  shipping,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  export  duty. 

As  a  last  stroke,  Spain  hasreenforced  the  commercial  laws  of  June  30  and  July  20, 
S82;  yirtually  closing  the  porta  of  Cuba  to  foreign  commerce,  and  establishing  the 
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mooopol  J  of  the  peninsnlar  producers,  without  any  compensAtion  to  the  colony.  The 
apparent  object  of  these  laws  was  to  establish  the  *'cabotaJe"  (coasting  trade) 
between  Cuba  and  Spain.  By  the  former  all  the  Cuban  products  were  admitted  free 
of  duty  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  ezceptiiiff,  however,  the  tobacco,  rum,  sugar, 
cocoa,  and  coffee,  which  remaiued  temporuriiy  burdened.  By  tlie  latter  the  duties 
ou  the  importations  from  Spain  iu  Cuba  were  to  be  f^radunllv  reduced  throuf^h  a 

Seriod  of  ten  years,  until,  in  1K92,  they  were  entirely  abolished.  The  result, 
owever,  has  been  that  the  temporary  duties  on  tbe  priucipaly  almost  the 
only,  Cuban  products  have  remained  undisturbed  until  now,  and  the  duties 
on  tbe  Spanish  proilncts  have  disappeared.  The  ^^rabotn^e"  (coaHting  trade) 
is  carried  on  from  Spain  to  Cuba,  but  not  from  Cuba  to  Spain.  The  Spanish 
prodncta  pay  no  duties  in  Cuba;  the  CubHU  products  pay  heavy  duties  in  Spain. 
As  at  the  same  time  tbe  diHVriMitial  tariffs  which  overburdened  with  excessive 
duties  the  foreign  products  have  been  retained,  the  unavoidable  consequen'*e  has 
been  to  give  the  Cuban  market  entirely  to  the  Peninsula  producers.  In  order  to 
have  an  idea  as  to  how  far  the  monopoly  of  Spain  ^roes,  it  will  be  sufUcient  to  point 
to  tbe  fact  that  the  burdens  which  many  of  the  foreign  articles  have  to  bear  exceed 
2,000  and  even  2,300  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  borne  by  the  Spanish  products. 
One  hundred  kilograms  of  cotton  prints  pay  a  duty,  if  Spanish,  of  $26.65;  if  foreign, 
$47.26.  One  hundred  kilograms  of  knitted  goods  pay,  il*  from  Spain,  $10.95;  if  from 
a  foreign  country,  $195.  One  thousand  kilograms  of  bags  for  sugar,  when  they  are 
or  are  represented  to  be  Spanish,  pay  $4.69;  if  from  other  country,  $^2.50.  One  hun- 
dred kilograms  of  cassimere,  if  it  is  a  Spanish  product,  pay  $15.47;  if  foreign,  $300. 

Still,  if  Spain  was  a  flourishing  industrial  country,  and  produced  the  priucipal 
articles  required  by  Cuba  for  the  consumption  of  its  people,  or  for  developing  and 
fostering  its  industries,  the  evil,  although  always  great,  would  be  a  lesser  one.  But 
everybody  knows  the  backwartlness  of  the  Spanisu  inciustries,  and  the  inability  of 
Spain  to  supply  Cuba  with  the  products  she  reqaires  for  her  consumption  and  indus- 
tries. The  Cubans  have  to  consume  or  use  Spanish  articles  of  inferior  quality  or 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  foreign  goods.  The  Spanish  merchants  have  found,  more- 
over, a  new  source  of  fraud  in  the  application  of  these  nnticiuuted  and  iniquitous  laws; 
it  consists  in  nationalizing  foreign  products  for  importation  into  Cuba. 

As  the  mainspring  of  this  senseless  commercial  policy  is  to  support  the  monopoly 
of  Spanish  commerce,  when  Spain  has  been  compelled  to  deviate  from  it  to  a  certain 
extent  by  an  international  treaty,  it  has  doue  so  reluctantly  and  in  the  anxious 
expectation  of  an  opportunity  to  nullify  its  own  promises.  This  explains  tbe  acci- 
dental hiscory  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States,  which  was  received 
with  joy  by  Cuba,  obstructed  by  the  Spanish  administration,  and  prematurely 
abolished  by  the  Spanish  Government  as  soon  as  it  saw  an  opportunity. 

The  injury  done  to  Cuba,  and  the  evil  effects  produced  by  this  commercial  legisla- 
tion, are  beyond  calculation;  its  effects  have  been  material  losses  which  have  engen- 
dered profound  discontent.  The  "Circulo  de  Hacendados  y  Agrieultorcs,"  the 
wealthiest  corporation  of  the  Island,  last  year  passed  judgment  on  these  commer- 
cial laws  in  the  following  severe  terms : 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  explain,  should  the  attempt  be  made,  what  is  the  sig- 
nification of  the  present  commercial  laws  as  regards  any  economical  or  political 
plan  or  system;  because,  economically,  they  aim  at  the  destruction  of  public  wealth, 
and,  politically,  they  are  the  cause  of  inextinguishable  discontent,  and  contain  the 
germs  of  grave  dissensions.'' 

But  Spain  has  not  taken  heed  of  this;  her  only  care  has  been  to  keep  the  producers 
and  merchants  of  such  rebellious  provinces  as  Catalonia  coutented,  and  to  satisfy 
its  milit-ary  men  and  bureaucrats. 

For  the  latter  is  reserved  tiie  best  part  of  the  booty  taken  fVom  Cuba.  High  sal- 
aries and  the  power  of  extortion  for  the  ofticeholders  sent  to  the  colony ;  regular  trib- 
utes for  the  politicians  who  uphold  them  in  the  metropolis.  The  GoveVnor-(;eneral  is 
paid  a  salary  of  $50,000,  in  addition  to  a  palace,  a  country  house  as  a  summer  re.sort, 
servants,  coaches,  and  a  fund  for  secret  exjieuses  at  his  disposal.  The  director- 
general  of  the  treasury  receives  a  salary  of  $ l?S,r)(X).  The  arcliNishop  of  Santiago  and 
the  bishop  of  Havana,  $18,000  each.  The  commander-general  of  the  ^'Apostadero" 
Oiaval  station),  $16,392.  The  general  segundo  cabo  ^ second  in  conimnnd  of  the 
Island),  and  the  president  of  the  "  audiencia,"  $15,000  each.  The  governor  of  Havana 
and  the  secretary  of  the  General  Government,  $8,000  each.  The  postmaster-general, 
$5,000.  The  collector  for  the  Havana  custom-house,  jM.OOO.  The  manager  of  lotter- 
ies, the  same  salary.  The  chief  clerks  of  administration  of  the  first  class  receive 
$5,000  each;  those  of  the  second  class,  $4,000,  and  those  of  the  third  class,  $3,000 
each.  The  major-generals  are  paid  $7,500;  the  brigadier-generals,  $4,500,  and  when 
in  command,  $5,000;  the  colonels,  $3,450,  and  this  salary  is  increased  when  they  are 
in  command  of  a  regiment.  The  captains  of  "  navio"  (the  largest  men-of-war)  receive 
$6,300;  the  captains  of  frigate,  $4,560;  the  lieutenants  of  **navfo"  of  the  the  first 
class,  $3,370.    All  these  functionaries  are  entitled  to  free  lodgings  and  domestic  serv- 
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ante.  Thou  follows  tlie  numberless  crowd  of  minor  officials,  all  well  provided  for, 
and  with  great  facilities  better  to  provide  for  themselves. 

At  the  uttice  of  the  minister  of  ^'ultramar'^  (of  the  colonies),  who  resides  in 
Madrid,  and  to  whom  $96,800  a  year  are  a«signed  from  the  treasury  of  Cuba — at  that 
office  begins  the  saturnalia  in  which  the  Spanish  bureaucrats  indulge  with  the  riches 
of  Cuba.  Sometimes  through  incapacity,  but  more  frequently  for  plunder,  the 
money  exacted  from  the  Cuoan  taxpayers  is  unscrupulously  and  irresponsibly 
squandered.  It  has  been  demouBtrated  that  the  debt  of  Cuba  has  been  increased  in 
$50,232,500  through  Minister  Fable's  iucapacity.  At  the  time  this  minister  was  in 
power  the  Spanish  Bank  disposed  of  twenty  millions  from  the  Cuban  treasury,  which 
were  to  be  carried  in  account  current  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  for  the  famous  oper- 
ation of  withdrawing  the  paper  currency.  Cuba  paid  the  interest  on  these  millions,  and 
continued  paying  it  all  the  time  they  were  utilized  by  the  bank.  Minister  Romero 
Kobledo  took  at  one  time  (in  1892)  $1,000,000  belonging  to  the  treasury  of  Cuba  from 
the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  Spain,  and  leut  it  to  the  Transatlantic  Company,  of  which 
he  was  a  stockholder.  This  was  done  in  defiance  of  law  and  without  aay  anthori- 
zation  whatever.  The  minister  was  threatened  with  prosecution,  but  he  haughtily 
replied  that,  if  prosecuted,  all  his  predecessors  from  every  political  party  would 
have  to  accompany  him  to  the  court.    That  threat  came  to  nothing. 

In  June  of  1890  there  was  a  scandalous  debate  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  in  which 
some  of  the  frauds  committed  upon  the  Cuban  treasury  were,  not  for  the  first  time, 
brought  to  light.  It  was  then  made  public  that  $6,500,000  had  been  abstracted  from 
the  ^'caja  de  depdsitos,''  notwithstanding  that  the  safe  was  locked  with  three 
keys,  and  each  one  was  in  the  possession  of  a  different  functionary.  Then  it  was 
known  that,  under  the  pretext  of  ialse  vouchers  for  transportation  and  fictitions 
bills  for  provisions,  duritig  the  previous  war,  defalcations  had  been  found  afterwards 
amounting  to  $22,811,516.  In  the  month  of  March  of  the  same  year  General  Pando 
affirmed  that  the  robberies  committed  through  the  insue  of  warrants  by  the  "Junta 
de  la  deuda''  (board  of  public  debt)  exceeded  the  sum  of  $12,000,000. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  salient  facts.  The  large  number  of  millions  men- 
tioned above  represent  only  an  insignificant  part  of  what  a  venal  administration,  sure 
of  impunity,  exact-s  from  Cuban  labor.  The  network  of  artful  schemes  to  cheat  the 
Cuban  taxpayer  and  defraud  the  State  covers  everything.  Falsification  of  docu- 
ments, embezzlement  of  revenues,  bargains  with  delinquent  debtors,  exaction  of 
higher  dues  from  inexperienced  ])oasants,  delays  in  the  dispatch  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings in  order  to  obtain  a  more  or  less  considerable  gratuity :  such  are  the  artful  means 
daily  employed  to  empty  the  purse  of  the  taxpayer  and  to  aivert  the  public  funds  into 
the  pockets  of  the  functionaries. 

Thbse  disgraceful  trausactions  have  more  than  once  been  brought  out  to  light; 
more  than  once  have  the  prevaricators  been  pointed  out.  Is  there  any  record  of  any 
of  them  having  ever  been  punished  f 

In  August  of  1887  General  Marin  entered  the  custom-house  of  Havana  at  the  head 
of  a  military  force,  besieged  and  occupied  it,  investigated  the  operations  canned  on 
there,  and  discharged  every  employee.  The  act  caused  a  great  stir,  but  not  a  single 
one  of  the  officials  was  indicted  or  suffered  a  further  punishment.  There  were^  in 
1891,  350  officials  indicted  in  Cuba  for  committing  fraud;  not  one  of  them  was 
punished. 

But  how  could  they  be  punished f  Every  official  who  comes  to  Cnba  has  an  influ- 
ential patron  in  the  court  of  Madrid  for  whose  protection  ho  pays  with  regularity. 
This  is  a  public  secret.  General  Salamanca  gave  it  out  in  plain  words,  and  before 
and  after  General  Salamanca  all  Spain  knew  and  knows  it.  The  political  leaders 
are  well  known  who  draw  the  highest  income  from  the  officeholders  of  Cuba,  who 
are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  most  fervent  advocates  of  the  necessity  of  Spanish 
rule  in  Cuba.  But  Spanish  bureaucracy  is  moreover  so  deep-rooted  in  Spain  that 
it  has  succeeded  in  shielding  itself  even  against  the  action  of  the  courts  of  justice. 
There  is  a  royal  decree  (that  of  1882)  in  fo:ce  in  Cuba,  which  provides  that  the 
ordinary  courts  can  not  take  cognizance  of  such  offenses  as  defalcation,  abHtraction 
or  malversation  of  public  funds,  forgery,  etc.,  committed  by  offieinls  of  the  adminis- 
tration, if  their  guilt  is  not  first  established  by  an  administrative  investigation. 
The  administration  is,  therefore,  its  own  judge.  What  further  security  does  the 
corrupt  officeholder  need? 

m. 

We  have  shown  that  notwithstandiug  the  promises  of  Spain  and  the  ostensible 
changes  introduced  in  the  government  ot  Cuba  siuce  1878,  the  Spaniards  from  Kurope 
have  governed  and  ruled  exclusively  in  Cuba,  and  have  continued  ocploitiug  it  until 
they  have  ruined  the  country.  Can  this  tyrannical  system  be  justified  by  any  kind 
of  benefits  that  might  compensate  for  the  deprivation  of  actual  power  of  which  t^e 
natives  of  the  colony  complain?  More  than  one  despotic  government  has  tried  to 
justify  itself  with  the  material  prosperity  it  has  fostered,  or  with  the  safety  it  has 
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leeiired  to  Hs  citizens,  or  with  the  liberty  it  has  given  to  certain  manifeatations  of 
ciTilized  life.  Let  ns  see  whether  the  Cubans  are  indebted  to  the  iron  government 
of  Spain  for  any  of  these  compensating  blessings. 

Personal  safety  is  a  myth  among  us.  Ontlaws,  as  well  as  men  of  law,  have  dis- 
posed at  will  of  the  property,  the  peace,  and  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba. 
The  civil  gnard  (armed  police),  far  from  being  the  guardians,  have  been  the  terror 
of  the  Cuban  peasants.  Wherever  they  pass  they  canse  an  alarm  by  the  brutal  ill 
treatment  to  which  they  submit  the  inhabitants,  who  in  mnny  cases  fly  from  their 
homes  at  their  approach.  Under  the  most  trifling  pretext  they  beat  unmercifully  the 
defenseless  countrymen,  and  very  frequently  they  have  killed  those  they  were  con- 
veying under  arrest.  These  outrages  became  so  notorious  that  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  civil  gnard,  Brigadier-General  Denis,  had  to  issue  acircular  in  which  he  declared 
that  bis  subordinates,  ''under  pretext  of  obtaining  eontidential  informatiou.  resorted 
to  violent  measures,"  and  that  "the  cases  are  very  frequent  in  which  individuals 
arrested  by  forces  of  the  corps  attempt  to  escape,  and  the  keepers  find  themselves 
in  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  their  weapons."  What  the  above  declarations 
signify  is  evident,  notwithstanding  the  euphemisms  of  the  official  language.  The 
object  of  this  circular  was  to  put  a  stop  to  these  excesses;  it  bears  the  date  of  1883. 
But  the  state  of  things  continued  the  same.  In  1886  the  watering  place  of  Madruj^a, 
one  of  the  mont  frequented  summer  resorts  in  the  island,  witnessed  the  outrageous 
attacks  of  Lieutenant  8ainz.  In  1887  occnrred  the  stirring  trial  of  the  ''compoute," 
occaaioned  by  the  application  of  torture  to  the  brothers  Aruca,  and  within  a  few  days 
were  recorded  in  the  neighborhood  of  Havana  the  oases  of  Sefior  Kiveron,  who  was 
stabbed  in  Goveaby  individuals  of  the  public  force;  of  Don  Manuel  Martinez  Moran 
and  Don  Francisco  Galafiena,  who  were  beaten,  the  former  in  Cnlabazar,  and  the 
latter  in  Yaguajay;  of  Don  Jos6  Felipe  Canosa,  who  narrowly  escaped  being  mur- 
dered in  San  Nicolas,  and  of  a  resident  of  Ceiba  Mocha,  whom  the  civil  guard  drove 
from  his  home. 

This  was  far  from  the  worst.  In  the  very  center  of  Havana,  in  the  Camp  de  Marte, 
a  prisoner  was  killed  by  his  guards,  and  the  shooting  at  Amarillas  and  tlie  murders 
at  Puentes  Grandes  and  Alqui/ar  are  deeds  of  woful  fume  in  the  country.  The 
administration  of  General  Preuderijast  has  left  a  sorrowful  recollection  for  the  fre- 
qnenry  with  which  prisoners  who  attempted  to  escape  were  shot  down. 

While  the  armed  police  force  were  beating  and  murdering  jTeaceful  inhabitants, 
the  highwaymen  were  allowed  to  escape  uuHcathed  to  devastate  the  country  at  their 
pleasure.  Although  three  millions  are  asnigned  in  the  budget  to  the  service  of  pub- 
lic safety,  there  are  districts,  such  as  the  Province  of  Puerto  Principe,  where  its 
inhabitants  haVe  had  to  arm  themselves  and  undertake  the  pursuit  of  the  bandits. 
The  case  hi\s  occnrred  of  an  army  of  5,000  or  6,000  troops  being  sent  to  pursue  a 
handful  of  highwaymen  within  a  small  territory  without  succeeding  in  oay)tnring 
them.  Meanwhile  a  special  bureau  was  established  in  Havana  for  the  prosecution 
of  highwaymen,  and  fabulous  sums  were  spent  by  it.  The  best  the  Government 
succeeded  in  doing  was  to  bargain  with  a  bandit,  and  deceive  and  kill  him  after- 
wards on  board  the  steamer  lialdomero  hjlesicm  in  the  bay  of  Havana. 

Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  highwaymen  has  served  as  a  pretext  to  curtail  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  and  submit  the  Cubans  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
eonrts-martial,  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  state,  which  had  already  been 
proclaimed.  In  fact,  the  code  of  military  laws  (codigo  de  jnsticia  militar)  provides 
that  the  oilenses  against  persons  and  the  means  of  transportation,  as  well  as  arson, 
when  committed  in  the  provinces  of  ultramar  (the  colonies)  and  the  possessions  of 
Africa  and  Oceanica,  be  tried  by  court-martial. 

It  is  true,  however,  than  an  explicit  legal  text  was  not  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  nullify  the  precepts  of  the  constitution.  This  was  promnljjated  in  Cuba, 
with  a  preamble  providing  that  the  Governor-General  and  his  delegates  should 
retain  the  same  powers  they  had  before  its  promulgation.  The  banishment  of 
Cubans  have  continued  after  as  before  said  promul.<;ation.  In  December  of  1891 
there  was  a  strike  of  wharf  laborers  in  the  Province  of  iSanta  C'lara.  To  end  it  the 
governor  captured  the  strikers  and  banished  them  en  mnsse  to  the  Island  of  Pinos. 

The  deportations  for  political  offenses  have  not  been  discontinued  in  Cuba,  and 
althongh  it  is  stated  that  no  executions  for  political  otlenses  have  taken  place  since 
1878,  it  is  because  the  Government  has  resorted  to  the  more  simple  expedient  of 
assassination.  General  Polavieja  has  declared  with  utmost  coolness  that  in  Decem- 
ber of  1880  he  had  265  persons  seized  in  Cuba,  Palma,  San  Luis,  Songo,  Guantanamo, 
and  Sagua  de  Tiiinamo,  and  transported  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour  to  the 
African  Island  of  Fernando  Po.  At  the  close  of  the  insurrection  of  1879-80  it  was 
a  frequent  occurrence  for  the  Government  to  send  to  the  penal  colonies  of  Africa 
the  Cubans  who  had  capitulated.  The  treucliciy  of  which  Gen.  Jos<^  Maceo  was  a 
yictim  carries  us  to  the  darkest  times  of  the  war  of  Flanders  and  the  conquest  of 
America. 

Cnba  recalls  with  horror  the  dreadful  assassination  of  Brig  Gen.  Arcadlo  Leyte 
Yidalf  perpetrated  in  the  Bay  of  Nipe  in  September  of  1879.    War  had  just  broken 
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out  anew  in  the  eastern  department.  Brig.  Gen.  Leyte  Vidal  resided  in  Kajariy 
assured  by  the  solemn  promise  of  the  Spanish  commander  in  chief  of  that  zone  thai 
he  would  not  be  molt^sted.  One  month  had  not  elapsed  since  the  uprising,  however, 
when  having  ffoue  to  Nipe,  he  was  invited  by  the  commander  of  the  gunboat  Alarma 
to  take  diuuvr  on  board.  Leyte  Vidal  went  on  board  the  gunboat,  but  never  returned. 
He  was  8trun<]^lcd  in  a  boat  by  three  sailors,  and  his  corpse  was  cast  into  the  sea. 
This  villaiiious  deed  was  committed  in  compliance  with  an  order  from  the  Spanish 
general,  Polavicja.  Francisco  Leyte  Vidal,  a  cousin  to  Arcadio,  miraculously  escaped 
the  same  tragic  late. 

The  mysterious  deaths  of  Cubans  who  had  capitulated  long  before  have  been  fre- 
quent in  Cuba.  To  one  of  these  deaths  was  due  the  uprising  of  Tunas  de  Bavamo 
in  1879. 

If  the  personal  safety  of  the  Cubans,  in  a  period  which  the  Spaniards  would  depict 
with  brilliant  colors,  continues  at  the  mercy  of  their  rulers,  who  are  aliens  in  the 
country  both  by  birth  and  in  ideas,  have  the  Cubans*  honor  and  property  any  better 
safeguard f  'Is  the  administration  of  justice  good,  or  even  endurable  ?  The  ver^^  idea 
of  a  lawsuit  frightens  every  honest  Cuban.  Nobody  triistw  the  honesty  or  independ- 
ence of  the  judges.  Despite  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  without  warrant  and 
for  indefinite  time,  imprisonments  are  most  common  in  Cuba.  The  magistrates  can 
tighten  or  loosen  the  elastic  meshes  of  the  judicial  proceedings.  They  know  well 
that  if  they  curry  favor  with  the  Government  they  can  do  anything  without  incur- 
ring respouHibility.  They  consider  themselves,  and  without  thinking  it  a  disgrace, 
as  mere  political  tools.  The  presidents  and  attorneys-general  of  the  '^  audiencias" 
receive  their  instructions  at  the  captain-generars  o&ce.  Twice  have  the  goyemors 
of  Cuba  aimed  at  establishing  a  special  tribunal  to  deal  with  the  olfenses  of  the  press, 
thereby  undermining  the  oonstitntion.  Twice  has  this  special  tribunal  been  estab- 
lished. More  than  once  has  a  straightforward  and  impartial  judge  been  found  to  try 
a  case  in  which  the  interests  of  intiueutial  people  were  involved.  On  such  occasions 
the  straightforward  judge  has  been  replaced  by  a  special  judge. 

In  a  country  where  money  is  wastefuUy  spent  to  support  a  cItII  and  military 
bureaucracy  the  api)ropriation  for  the  administration  of  justice  does  not  reach  $500,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sales  of  stamped  paper  const  itn  te  a  revenue  of  $750,000.  Thus 
the  State  derives  a  pecuniary  profit  from  its  administration  of  justice. 

Is  it,  then,  a  wonder  that  the  reforms  that  have  been  att^,mpted  by  establishing 
lower  and  higher  courts  to  take  cognizance  of  criminal  cases,  and  by  introducing 
oral  and  public  trials  should  not  have  contributed  in  the  least  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  t  Onerous  services  have  been  exacted  from  people  withont  proper 
compensation  as  gratuitous  services.  The  Government,  so  splendidly  liberal  when 
its  own  expenses  are  in  question,  haggles  for  the  lust  cent  when  dealing  with  traly 
useful  and  reproductive  services. 

Is  the  Cuban  compensated  for  his  absolute  deprivation  of  political  power,  the  fiscal 
extortions,  and  the  monstrous  deficiencies  of  judicial  administration  by  the  material 
prosperity  of  his  country?  No  man  acquainted  with  the  intimate  relations  which 
exist  between  the  fiscal  ri^gime  of  a  country  and  its  ec<momieal  system  will  believe 
that  Cuba,  crushed  as  it  is,  by  unreasonable  budgets  and  an  enormous  debt,  can  be 
rich.  The  income  of  Cuba  in  the  most  prosperous  times  has  been  calculated  at.f80,- 
000,000.  The  state,  provincial,  and  muuicipal  charges  take  much  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  this  amount.  This  fact  explains  itself.  We  need  not  draw  any  inferences 
therefrom.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  casting  a  glance  over  the  aspect  presented  by 
the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  real  estate  interests  in  Cuba  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year. 

Despite  the  prodigious  efforts  made  by  private  individuals  to  extend  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sugar  cane  and  to  raise  the  sugar-making  industry  tx>  the  plane  it  has 
reached,  both  the  colonists  and  the  proprietors  of  the  sugar  plantations  and  the  sugar 
mills  (centrales)  are  on  ihe  brink  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  In  selling  the  output 
they  knew  that  they  would  not  get  sufficient  means  to  cover  the  cost  of  keeping  and 
rejiairing  their  colonies  and  sugar  mills.  There  is  not  a  single  agricultural  bank  in 
Cuba.  The  "hacendado"  (planter,  landowner)  had  to  recur  to  usurious  loans  and 
to  pay  18  and  20  per  cent  for  the  sums  which  they  borrowed.  Not  long  4go  there 
existed  in  Havana  the  Spanish  Bank,  the  Hank  of  Commerce,  the  Industrial  Bank, 
the  Bank  of  St.  .IoHe])h,  the  Bank  of  the  Alliance,  the  Bank  of  Maritime  Insurances, 
and  the  Savings  liaiik.  Of  these  there  remain  to-day  only  the  Spanish  Bank,  which 
has  been  convertfd  into  a  vast  State  odice,  and  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  which  owes 
its  existence  to  the  railways  and  warehouses  it  poKsesses.  None  of  these  give  any 
aid  to  the  sugar  industry. 

The  cigar-making  industry,  which  was  in  such  flourishing  condition  a  short  time 
ago,  has  fallen  so  low  that  fears  lue  entertained  that  it  may  emigrate  entirely  from 
Cuba.  The  weekly  El  Tabaco  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  exportation  of 
cigars  from  Cuba  would  cease  entirely  within  six  years.  From  1889  to  1894  the  expor- 
tai>  >n  from  the  port  of  Havana  had  decreased  by  1X6,200,000  cigars. 
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City  real  estate  has  fallen  to  one-half  and  in  some  cases  to  one-third  the  valne  it 
had  before  1884.  A  building  in  Havana  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $600^000  was 
sold  in  1893  for  $120,000. 

Stocks  and  bonds  tell  the  same  story.  Almost  all  of  them  ire  quoted  in  Havana 
with  heavy  disconnts. 

The  canse  of  the  rnin  of  Cuba,  despite  her  sngar  ontput  of  1,000,000  tons  and 
her  vast  tobacco  iields,  can  be  easily  explained.  Cuba  does  not  capitalize,  and  it  does 
noc  capitalize  becanse  the  fiscal  r<^|rime  imposed  npon  the  country  does  not  permit 
it.  The  money  derived  from  its  large  exportations  does  not  return  either  in  the  form 
of  importations  of  goods  or  of  cash.  It  remains  abroad  to  pay  the  interest  of  its 
huge  debt,  to  cover  the  incessant  remittances  of  funds  by  the  Spaniards  who  hasten 
to  send  their  earnings  out  of  the  country,  to  pay  from  our  treasury  the  pensioners 
who  live  in  Spain,  and  to  meet  the  drafts  forwarded  by  every  mail  from  Cuba  by  the 
Spani.irds  as  a  tribute  to  their  political  patrons  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  help  their 
families. 

Cuba  pays  $2,192,795  in  pensions  to  those  on  the  retired  list  and  to  superannuated 
officials  not  in  service.  Most  of  this  money  is  exported.  The  first  chapters  of  the 
Cuban  budget  imply  the  exportation  of  over  $10,600,000.  Cuba  pays  a  subsidy  of 
$471,836.68  to  the  Transatlantic  Company.  It  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  money  taken  out  of  Cuba  by  private  individuals;  but  this  constant  expor- 
tation  of  capital  Higiuties  that  nobody  is  contented  in  Cuba  and  that  everybody 
mistrusts  its  future.  The  consequence  is  that  notwithstanding  the  apparently 
favorable  commercial  balance  exchange  is  constantly  and  to  a  high  degree  against 
Cuba. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Cuba  labors  and  strives  to  be  on  the  same  plane  as  its  most 
pro«[ressive  competitors,  this  is  the  work  of  her  own  people,  who  do  not  mind  any 
sacrifices;  but  tiie  Government  cares  little  or  nothing  about  securing  to  the  country 
such  means  of  furthering  its  development  as  are  consigned  in  the  budget  under  the 
head  of  "Fomento." 

And  now,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  Spain  finds  that,  although  the 
appropriations  consigned  »u  our  budgets  since  1878  amount  to  nearly  $500,000,000, 
not  a  single  military  road  has  been  built,  no  fortifications,  no  hospitulH,  and 
there  is  no  material  of  war.  The  State  has  not  provided  even  for  its  own 
defense.  In  view  of  this  fact,  nobody  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a  country  670 
kilometers  long,  with  an  area  of  118,833  square  kilometers,  ban  only  246}  lineal  kilo- 
meters of  high  roads,  and  these  almost  exclusively  in  the  province  of  Havana.  In 
that  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  there  are  9  kilometers;  in  Puerto  Principe  and  Las  V^illas 
not  a  single  one.  Cuba  has  3,506  kilometers  of  seashore  and  54  ports ;  only  15  of  these 
are  open  to  commerce.  In  the  labyrinth  of  keys,  sand  banks,  and  breakers  adjacent 
to  our  coasts  there  arc  only  19  light-houses  of  all  classes.  Many  of  our  ports,  some 
of  the  best  among  them,  are  filling  up.  The  coasting  steamers  can  hardly  pass  the 
bars  at  the  entrance  of  the  ports  of  Nuevitas,  Gibara,  Baracoa,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
Private  parties  have  sometimes  been  willing  to  remedy  these  evils ;  but  then  the  cen- 
tral administration  has  interfered,  and  after  years  of  red  tape  things  have  remained 
worse  than  before.  In  the  course  of  twenty-eight  years  only  139  kilometers  of  high- 
roads were  built  in  Cuba;  2  first-class  light-houses  were  erected,  3  of  the  second 
class,  and  1  of  the  fourth  class,  3  beacon  lights  and  2  port  lights ;  246  meters  of  wharf 
were  built,  and  a  few  ports  were  superficially  cleaned  and  their  suoals  marked.  This 
was  aU.  On  the  other  hand,  the  department  of  public  works  consumes  unlimited 
millions  in  salaries  and  in  repairs. 

The  neglect  of  public  hygiene  in  Cuba  is  proverbial.  The  technical  commission 
sent  by  the  United  States  to  Havana  to  study  the  yellow  fever  declared  that  the  port  of 
the  capital  of  Cuba,  owing  to  the  inconceivable  filth,  is  a  permanent  source  of  infec- 
tion, against  which  it-  is  necessary  to  take  precautions.  There  is  in  Havana,  how- 
ever a  ''junta  de  puerto"  (board  of  port  wardeuH)  which  collects  dues  and  spends 
them  with  the  same  munificence  as  the  other  bureaucratic  centers. 

Does  the  Government  favor  us  more  in  the  matter  of  educntion?  It  will  suffice  to 
state  that  only  $182,000  are  assigned  to  public  instruction  in  our  splendid  budget. 
And  it  may  be  proved  that  the  University  of  Havana  is  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit 
to  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  this  institution  is  without  laborat(»ries,  instru- 
ments, and  even  w^ithout  water  to  carry  on  experiments.  All  the  countries  of  America, 
excepting  Bolivia,  all  of  them,  including  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Guadalupe, 
where  the  colored  race  predominates,  spend  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Cuban 
Government  for  the  ediK'ation  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  only  Chile 
spends  as  much  as  Cuba  for  the  support  of  an  army.  In  view  of  this  it  is  easily 
explained  why  76  per  cent  of  such  an  intelliirent  and  wide-awake  people  as  that  of 
Cuba  can  not  read  and  write.  The  most  neccssarj'  instruction  among  us,  the  tech- 
nical and  industrial,  does  not  exist.  The  careers  and  professions  most  needed  by 
modem  civilization  are  not  cultivated  in  Cuba.  In  order  to  become  a  topographer, 
a  scientific  agriculturist,  an  electrician,  an  industrial  or  mechanical  engineer,  a 
railroad  or  mining  engineer,  the  Cuban  has  to  go  to  a  foreign  country.  Ihe  State 
in  Cuba  does  not  support  a  single  public  library. 
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Are  the  deficiencies  of  the  Spanish  regime  compensated  by  the  Trisdom  of  its 
administration f  Every  time  the  Spanish  Government  has  undertaken  the  eolation 
of  any  of  the  great  problems  pending  in  Cuba  it  has  only  confnsed  and  made  it 
worse.  It  has  solved  it  blindly  or  yielded  to  the  infinenoe  of  those  who  were  to 
proHt  by  the  change.  It  will  be  snfflcient  to  recall  the  withdrawal  from  circa. ation 
of  the  bank  notes,  which  proved  to  be  a  highly  lucrative  transaction  for  a  t\;w  per- 
sons, but  which  only  embarrassed  and  imp<iired  the  monetary  circulation  of  the 
island.  From  one  day  to  another  the  cost  of  living  became  40  per  cent  dearer.  The 
depreciated  Spaninh  silver  entered  in  circulation  to  drive  out,  aa  was  natural,  the 
"centen"  (five-dollar  gold  coin)  and  make  small  transactions  difficult.  To  reach 
these  results  the  Spanish  Government  had  transformed  a  debt  on  which  it 
had  no  interest  to  pay  into  a  debt  bearing  a  high  rate  of  iotcrest.  It  is  true  that, 
in  exchange,  all  the  retail  dealers  whose  votes  it  was  desirable  to  keep  derived  very 
large  prohts  ftom  the  operation.    These  dealers  are,  of  course,  Spaniards. 

IV. 

In  exchange  for  all  that  Spain  withholds  ftom  as  they  say  that  it  has  given  aa 
liberties.  This  is  a  mockery.  The  liberties  are  written  in  the  constitution  but 
obliterated  in  its  practical  application.  Before  and  alter  its  prumulgatiuii  the  public 
press  has  been  rigorously  persecuted  in  Cuba.  Many  journalists,  such  as  Seuores 
Cepeda  and  L<3peB  Brifias,  have  been  banished  from  the  country  without  the  formal- 
ity of  a  trial.  In  November  of  1891  the  writer  Don  Mannel  A.  Bahnuiscda  was  tried 
bv  court-martial  for  haviug  published  an  editorial  paragraph  in  El  Criterio  Popular, 
of  Remedios,  relative  to  the  shooting  of  the  medical  students.  The  uewsp;i]>en«  have 
been  allowed  to  discuss  public  affairs  theoretically;  but  the  moment  tliey  denounce 
any  abuse  or  the  conduct  of  any  otiicial  they  feel  the  hand  of  their  i*ulers  laid  upoa 
them.  The  official  orc^an  of  the  home-rule  party.  El  Pais,  named  before  El  Triuufo, 
has  undergone  more  than  one  trial  for  having  pointed  in  measured  terms  to  some 
infractions  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  officials,  naming  the  traus,ijres8ors.  In  1KS7 
that  periodical  was  subjected  to  criminal  proceedings  simply  because  it  had  stated 
that  a  son  of  the  president  of  the  Havana  ^'audiencia''  was  holding  a  certain  otlice 
contrary  to  law. 

They  say  that  in  Cuba  the  people  are  at  liberty  to  hold  public  meetings,  but  every 
time  the  inhabitants  assemble,  previous  notiiication  must  be  given  to  the  authorities, 
and  a  functionary  is  appointed  to  be  present,  with  power  to  suspend  the  meeting  when- 
ever he  deems  such  a  measure  advisable.  The  meetings  of  the  "Circulo  de  Traba> 
jadores''  (an  association  of  workingmen)  were  forbidden  by  the  anthorities  under 
the  pretex  that  the  building  where  they  were  to  be  held  was  not  HulUeiHutly  safe. 
Last  year  the  members  of  the  ^'Circulo  de  Hacendados"  (association  of  planters) 
invited  their  fellow-members  throughout  the  country  to  f^et  up  a  great  deiuouhtra- 
tion  to  demand  a  remedy  which  the  critical  state  of  their  atiairs  required.  The 
Government  found  moans  to  prevent  their  meeting.  One  of  the  most  significant 
events  that  have  occurred  in  Cuba,  and  one  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  apon  its 
political  r(^gime,  was  the  failure  of  the  ''Junta  Magna''  (an  extraordinary  meeting) 
projected  by  the  "Circulo  de  Haceiidadoa."  This  corporation  solicited  the  cooi^era- 
tion  of  the  ''Sociedad  £oon6mica"  and  of  the  ''Junta  General  de  Comercio"  to 
hold  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  the  metropolis  the  complaints  which 
the  precarious  situation  of  the  country  inspired.  Ihe  work  of  preparation  waa 
already  far  advanced  when  a  friend  of  the  Government,  Senor  Eodriguez  Corroa, 
stated  that  the  Governor- General  looked  with  displeasure  u))on  and  lorbade  the 
holding  of  the  great  meeting.  This  was  sufficient  to  irighten  the  ''Circulo''  and  to 
secure  the  failure  of  the  project.  It  is  then  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba 
can  have  meetings  only  when  the  Government  thinks  it  advisable  to  permit  them. 

Against  this  political  r<!^gime,  which  is  a  sarca.sm  and  in  which  doeeption  is  added 
to  the  most  absolute  contempt  for  right,  the  Cubans  have  unceasingly  protested 
since  it  was  implanted  in  1878.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  represeuti^ 
tious  made  in  Spain,  the  protests  voiced  by  the  representatives  of  Cuba,  the  commis- 
sions that  have  crossed  the  ocean  to  try  to  impress  upon  the  exploiters  of  Cuba 
what  the  fatal  consequences  of  their  obBtinacy  would  be.  The  exasperation  prevail- 
ing in  the  country  was  sueh  that  the  "junta  central"  of  the  home-rule  party  issued  in 
1892  a  manifesto  in  which  it  foreshadowed  that  the  moment  might  shortly  arrive 
when  the  country  would  resort  to  "extreme  measnres,  the  re8]>on8ibility  of  which 
would  fall  on  those  who,  led  by  arrogance  and  priding  themselves  on  their  power, 
hold  prudence  in  contempt,  worship  force,  and  shield  themselves  with  their 
impunity." 

This  manifesto,  which  foreboded  the  mournful  hours  of  the  present  war,  was 
nnheeded  by  Spain,  and  not  until  a  division  took  place  in  the  Spanish  party, 
which  threatened  to  tarn  into  an  armed  struggle,  did  the  statesmen  of  Spain  think 
that  the  moment  had  arrived  to  try  a  new  farce,  and  to  make  a  false  show  of  reform 
in  the  administrative  regime  of  Cuba.  Then  was  Minister  Maura's  plan  broaohedy 
to  be  modified  before  its  birth  by  Minister  Abarzuas^ 
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This  project,  to  which  the  Spaniards  haye  endeavored  to  give  capital  importance 
in  order  to  condemn  the  revolntion  as  the  work  of  imi»atience  and  anarchism,  leaves 
intact  the  political  regime  of  Cnba.  It  does  not  alter  the  electoral  law.  It  does  not 
curtail  the  power  of  the  bureaucracy.  It  increases  the  power  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment. It  leaves  the  same  hnrdens  upon  the  Cuban  taxpayer,  and  does  not  give  him 
Ibe  right  to  participate  in  the  information  of  the  budgets.  The  reform  is  confined 
to  the  changing  of  the  council  of  a<l ministration  (now  in  existence  in  the  island, 
and  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Government)  into  a  partially  elective 
"body.  One-half  of  its  members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government  and  the 
other  half  to  be  elected  by  tbe  qualified  electors — that  is,  who  assessed  and  pay  for 
»  certain  amount  of  taxes.  The  Governor-General  has  the  right  to  veto  all  its  reso- 
lutions and  to  suspend  at  will  the  elective  members.  This  council  is  to  make  up  a 
kind  of  special  budget  embracing  the  items  included  now  in  the  general  budget  of 
Cuba  under  the  head  of  ''Fomento.''  The  State  reserves  for  itself  all  the  rest. 
Thus  the  council  can  dispose  of  2.75  per  cent  of  the  revenues  of  Cnba,  while  the 
Government  distributes,  as  at  present,  97.25  per  cent  for  its  expenses,  in  the  form 
we  have  explained.  The  general  budget  will,  as  heretofore,  be  made  up  in  Spain : 
the  tariff  laws  will  be  enacted  by  Spain.  The  debt,  militarism,  and  bureaucracy  will 
continue  to  devour  Cuba,  and  the  Cubans  will  continue  to  be  treated  as  a  subjngated 
people.  All  powef  is  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Government  and  its 
delegates  in  Cuba,  and  all  the  influence  with  the  Spanish  residents.  This  is  the  self- 
government  whicn  Spain  has  promised  to  Cuba,  and  which  it  is  announcing  to  the 
world,  in  exchange  for  its  colonial  system.  A  far  better  form  of  government  is 
einoyed  by  the  Bahama  or  the  Turks  islands. 

The  Cubans  would  have  been  wanting  not  only  in  self-respect  but  even  in  the 
instincts  of  self-preservation  if  they  could  have  endured  such  a  de^^rading  and 
destructive  regime.  Their  grievances  are  of  such  a  nature  that  no  people,  no  human 
community  capable  of  valuing  its  honor  and  of  aspiring  to  better  its  condition, 
conld  bear  them  without  degrading  and  condemning  itself  to  utter  nullity  and 
annihilation. 

Spain  denies  to  the  Cubans  all  effective  powers  in  their  own  country. 

Spain  condemns  the  Cubans  to  a  political  inferiority  in  the  land  where  they  are 
bom. 

Spain  confiscates  the  product  of  the  Cuban's  labor  without  giving  them  in  return 
either  safety,  prosperity,  or  education. 

Spain  has  shown  itself  utterly  incapable  of  governing  Cuba. 

Spain  exploits,  impoveridhcs,  and  demoralizes  Cuba. 

To  maintain  by  force  of  arms  this  monstrous  r<^ginie,  which  brings  ruin  on  a  coun- 
try rich  by  nature  and  degrades  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  population,  a  populntion 
filled  with  noble  aspirations,  is  what  Spain  calls  to  defend  its  honor  and  preserve 
the  prestige  of  its  social  functions  as  a  civilizing  power  oT  America. 

The  Cubans,  not  in  anger  but  in  despair,  have  appealed  to  arum  in  order  to  defend 
their  rights  and  to  vindicate  un  eternal  principle,  a  principle  without  which  every 
community,  however  robust  in  appearance,  is  iu  danger — the  princl]>le  of  justice. 
Nobody  has  the  right  of  o7>pre8Hion.  Spain  opprcHsos  ua.  In  rebelliuj^  against 
oppression  we  defend  a  right.  In  serving  our  own  cause  we  serve  the  cause  of 
mankind. 

We  have  not  counted  the  number  of  our  enemies;  we  have  not  measnred  their 
atreng^h.  We  have  cast  up  the  account  of  onr  grrievances;  we  have  weijihed  the 
mass  of  injustice  that  crnshes  us,  and  with  uj)lifted  heart h  we  have  risen  to  seek 
redress  and  to  uphold  our  rights.  We  may  find  ruin  au<l  ch^ath  a  few  steps  ahead. 
So  be  it.  We  do  our  duty.  If  the  world  is  indilferent  to  our  cans*',  so  ninrh  the 
worse  for  all.  A  new  inirpiity  nhall  have  been  eonsninniated.  Tlic  ];riiu'i]>le  of 
human  solidarity  shall  have  suffered  a  defeat.  The  sum  of  '^ood  exisiiuu  in  the 
world,  and  which  the  world  needs  to  purify  its  moral  atmosphere,  .sliall  have  been 
lessened. 

The  ]»eople  of  Cuba  require  only  liberty  and  iiulependenee  to  beeonu^  a  factor  of 
prosperity  and  progrevs  in  the  eomnirinity  of  civilized  natious.  At  i>resrnt  Cuba  is 
a  factor  of  intran^juillity,  disturbance,  and  ruin.  Tlie  fault  lies  entirely  with  S]>ain. 
Cuba  is  not  the  ofl'eudor;  it  is  th<»  defender  of  its  rights.  Let  America,  let  tbe  world 
decide  where  rest  justice  and  right. 

ENRitii'E  .Tosl^:  VAnoxA, 

Ex-Di])uiadv  a  Cortex, 

New  YonK,  October  23, 1895, 
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Compilation  of  the  Laws^  Rules,  DECRSESy  Circulars,  Am  omm  Orders 
Passed  bt  the  National  Council  from  the  19th  of  September,  18K,  ram 
Date  on  which  it  Commenced  to  Exercise  Its  Functions. 

MAKOOe  DK  Baragxta. 

The  National  Connoil,  in  a  meeting  held  on  the  16th  of  October,  1895,  resolved 
that  the  puhlicntion  in  book  fomi  in  an  edition  of  500  copies  of  all  the  laws,  mles, 
decrees,  and  other  orders  passed  by  it  be  printed  after  being  previously  approved  by 
the  Council  and  sanctioned  by  its  president. 

JoBt  Clemente  Vivanco, 
The  Secretary  of  the 
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I,  Jos^  Clemente  Yivanco,  secretary  of  the  National  Council  and  chancellor  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba,  certify  that  the  representatives  of  the  diflferent  army  corps, 
into  which  the  army  of  liberation  is  divided,  met  in  constituent  assembly  on  the  13th 
day  of  September,  1895,  at  Jimaguayn,  agreed  to  have  a  preliminary  session  where 
the  character  of  each  representative  would  be  accredited  by  the  respective  creden- 
tial of  his  appointment.  There  resulted,  after  the  proper  examination  by  the  chair- 
man and  Hccreinries,  who  were  temporarily  Citizens  Salvador  Cisneros  Betanconrt 
and  Secretaries  Jose  Clemente  Yivanco  and  Orencio  Nodarse,  the  following  distri- 
bution : 

RrprescMitatives  of  the  First  Army  Corps,  Citizens  Dr.  Joaquin  Castillo  Dnanj, 
Mariano  Sanchez  Vaillant,  Rafael  M.  Portnondo,  and  Pedro  Aguillera. 

For  the  Second,  Citizens  Licentiate  Rafael  Manduley,  Enrique  Cespedes,  Rafael 
Perez  Morales,  and  Marcos  Padilla. 

Fertile  Third,  Citizens  Salvador  Cisneros  Bctanconrt,  Lopez  Recio  Loinaz,  Enriqne 
Loinaz  del  Castillo,  and  Dr.  Fennmin  Valdes  Dominguez. 

For  the  Fourth,  Licentiate  Severe  Pina,  Dr.  Santiago  Garcia  Canizares,  Raimnndo 
Sanchez  Valdivia,  and  Francisco  Lopez  Leiba. 

For  the  Fifth,  Dr.  Pedro  Pinan  cle  Villegas,  Licentiate  Joa6  Clemente  Yivanoo, 
Francisco  Diaz  Silveria,  and  Orencio  Nodarse. 

They  proceeded  to  the  election  of  oflicers  for  the  following  session  and  the  follow- 
ing appointments  were  made:  Sal va4lor  Cisneros  Betancourt,  president;  Rafael  Man- 
duley, vice-president ;  secretaries,  Licentiate  Josb  Clemente  Yivanco,  Francisco  Lopes 
Leiba,  Licentiate  Rafael  M.  Portuondo,  and  Orencio  Nodarse. 

The  assembly  having  been  organized  as  above,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  above 
representatives,  they  proceeded  to  hold  the  sessions  to  discuss  the  constitution 
which  is  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the  Republic.  These  sessions  took  place  on  Sep- 
tember 13, 14, 15,  and  16,  instant,  and  in  all  the  articles  which  were  to  form  the  said 
coustit'itional  charta  were  discussed.  Every  article  of  the  projected  constitution 
presented  to  the  assembly  by  the  representatives  licentiate,  Rafael  M.  Portuondo, 
Dr.  Joaquin  Castillo  Duany,  Mariano  Sanchez  Yaillant,  and  Pedro  Aguilera,  was 
well  discussed,  and,  together  with  ameiulnients,  reforms,  and  additions  were  also 
discussed  by  the  proposers.  On  deliberation,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the 
assembly,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  refer  the  said  constitution,  with  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  said  assembly,  to  a  committee  of  revision  of  the  text,  comjiosed  of  the 
secretaries  and  of  the  representatives,  Dr.  Santiatro  Garcia,  Canizares  and  Enrique, 
Loynaz  del  Castillo,  who,  after  complying  with  their  mission,  returned  the  final 
draft  of  the  constitution  on  the  16th.  It  was  then  read,  and  the  signature  of  each 
and  every  representative  subscribed. 

The  president  and  other  members  of  the  assembly,  with  due  solemnity,  then  swore 
upon  their  honor  to  loyally  and  strictly  observe  the  fundamental  code  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba,  which  was  greeted  by  the  spontaueous  and  enthusiastic  acclamations  of 
all  present;  in  testimony  of  which  are  the  minutes  in  the  general  archive  of  the 
Government. 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  this  council  in  a  meeting  held  to-day, 
and  for  it^  publication,  I  issue  the  following  copy,  in  the  Mangos  de  Baraguaon  the 
I8th  of  October,  1895. 

JosA  Clemente  Yivanco, 

Secretary  of  ike  Counoik 
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CON8TITUTIOK  OV  THX  PROVI6IOKAL  QOVXBNMKNT  OF  CTTBA. 

The  revolntton  for  the  independence  and  creation  in  Cnha  of  a  democratic  Eepnblio 
in  itR  new  period  of  war,  initinted  on  February  24  lant,  nolemnly  declares  the  separa- 
tion of  Cnba  from  the  Spanish  monnrchy,  and  its  constitution  as  a  free  and  inde> 
pendent  St»te,  with  its  own  Gnverumeut  and  supreme  authority  under  the  name  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  confirms  its  existence  among  the  political  divisions  of  the 
world. 

The  elected  repreflentativee  of  the  reyolntton,  in  convention  assembled,  acting;  in 
itn  name  and  by  the  delegation  whicli  for  that  purpose  has  been  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  Cubans  in  arms,  and  previously  declaring  before  the  couutry  the  purity  of 
their  thoughts,  their  freedom  from  violence,  anger,  or  ]irejudicc,  and  iii8]nred  only 
by  the  desire  of  iutei*preting  the  popular  voice  in  favor  of  Cuba,  have  now  formed  a 
compact  between  Cnba  and  the  world,  pledging  their  honor  for  the  fulfillment  of 
said  compact  in  the  following  articles  of  the  constitution : 

AimcLK  I.  The  supreme  poweza  of  the  Republic  shall  be  vested  in  a  government 
council  composed  of  a  president,  vice-president,  and  four  serretarier*  of  stato,  for  the 
disputrh  of  the  bosinesa  of  war,  of  the  interior,  of  foreign  affairs,  and  of  the  treasury. 

Akt.  n.  £very  seoretary  shall  have  a  sabaecretary  of  state,  in  order  to  supply  any 
vacancies. 

Akt.  III.  The  government  council  shall  have  the  following  powers: 

1.  To  dictate  all  measures  relative  to  the  civil  and  political  life  of  the  revolution. 

2.  To  impose  and  collect  taxes,  to  contract  public  loans,  to  issue  paper  money,  to 
invest  the  funds  collected  in  the  island,  from  whatever  source,  and  also  those  which 
may  be  raised  abroad  by  loan. 

3.  To  arm  vessels,  to  raise  and  maintain  troops,  to  declare  reprisals  with  respect 
to  the  enemy,  and  to  ratify  treaties. 

4.  To  grant  authority,  when  it  is  deemed  convenient,  to  order  the  trial  by  the  Judi- 
cial power  of  the  president  or  other  members  of  the  council,  if  he  be  accused 

5.  To  decide  all  matters,  of  whatsoever  description,  which  may  be  brought  before 
them  by  any  citizen,  except  those  Judicial  in  character. 

6.  To  approve  the  law  of  military  organization  and  the  ordinances  of  the  army, 
which  may  be  proposed  by  the  general  in  chief. 

7.  To  grant  military  commissions  from  that  of  colonel  upward,  previously  hearing 
and  considering  the  reports  of  the  immediate  superior  officer  and  of  the  general  in 
chief,  and  to  designate  the  appointment  of  the  latter  and  of  the  lieutenant-general 
in  case  of  the  vacancy  of  either. 

8.  To  order  the  election  of  four  representatives  for  each  army  corps  whenever  in 
conformity  with  this  constitution  it  may  be  necessary  to  convene  an  assembly. 

Art.  IV.  The  Government  council  shall  intervene  in  the  direction  of  military 
operations  only  when  in  their  Judgment  it  shall  be  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  to 
realize  high  political  ends. 

Art.  v.  As  a  requisite  for  the  validity  of  the  decrees  of  the  council,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  same  must  have  taken  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
council,  and  the  decrees  must  have  been  voted  by  the  majority  of  those  present. 

Art.  VI.  The  office  of  councilor  is  incompatible  with  any  other  of  the  Republic, 
and  requires  the  age  of  twenty- five  years. 

Art.  Vll.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  president,  and,  in  case  of  disability, 
in  the  vice-president. 

Art.  VIII.  The  resolutions  of  the  government  council  shall  be  sanctioned  and 
promulgated  by  the  president,  who  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  for  their  execution 
within  ten  days. 

Art.  IX.  The  president  may  enter  into  treaties  with  the  ratification  of  the  gov- 
ernment council. 

Art.  X.  The  president  shall  receive  all  diplomatic  representatives  and  issue  the 
respective  commissions  to  the  public  functionaries. 

Art.  XI.  The  treaty  of  peace  with  Sjiain,  which  must  necessarily  have  for  its  basis 
the  absolute  independence  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  must  be  ratified  by  the  govern- 
ment council  and  by  an  assembly  of  representatives  convened  expressly  tor  this 
purpose. 

AiiT.  XII.  The  vice-president  shall  substitute  the  president  in  the  case'of  a  vacancy. 

Art.  XIII.  In  case  of  the  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  both  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent on  account  of  resignation,  deposition,  or  death  of  both,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  an  assembly  of  representatives  for  the  election  to  the  vacant  olTices  shall  be 
convened,  the  senior  secretaries  in  the  meanwhile  occupying  the  positions. 

Art.  XIV.  The  secretaries  shall  have  voice  and  vote  in  the  deliberations  of  resoln- 
tions  of  whatever  nature. 

Art.  XT.  The  secretaries  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint  all  the  employees  of  their 
respective  offices. 

iLRT.  XVI.  The  subsecretaries  in  cases  of  vacancy  shall  substitute  the  secretaries 
of  state  and  shall  then  have  voice  and  vote  in  the  deliberations. 
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Art.  XVII.  All  the  armed  forces  of  tbe  Republic  and  the  direction  of  the  militaixy 
operations  shall  be  nnder  the  control  of  the  general  in  chief,  who  shall  hare  nndev 
his  orders  as  second  in  command  a  lieutenant-general,  who  will  sabstitote  hlin  in 
case  of  vacancy. 

Art.  XVIII.  All  public  functionaries  of  whatever  class  shall  aid  one  another  is 
the  execution  of  the  resolutions  of  the  government  council. 

Art.  XIX.  All  Cubans  are  bound  to  serve  the  revolution  with  their  persons  and 
interests,  each  one  according  to  his  ability. 

Art.  XX.  The  plantations  and  property  of  whatever  description  belonging  to 
foreigners  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the  revolution  while  their  respoe- 
tive  governments  do  not  recognize  the  rights  of  belligerency  of  Cuba. 

Art.  XXI.  All  debts  and  obligations  contracted  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
period  of  war  until  the  promulgation  of  this  constitution  bv  the  chiefs  of  the  army 
corps,  for  the  benefit  of  the  revolution,  shall  be  valid  as  well  as  those  which  hence- 
forth the  government  council  may  contract. 

Art.  XXII.  A  government  council  may  depose  any  of  its  members  for  cause  jusii- 
liable  in  the  judgment  of  two- thirds  of  the  councilors  and  shall  report  to  the  fiivt 
assembly  convening. 

Art.  XXIII.  Tbe  judicial  power  shall  act  with  entire  independence  of  all  the 
others.  Its  organization  and  regulation  will  be  provided  for  by  the  government 
council. 

Art.  XXIV.  The  present  constitution  shall  be  in  force  in  Cuba  for  two  years  from 
the  date  of  its  promulgation,  unless  tbe  war  for  independence  shall  terminate  before. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  an  asHcmbly  of  representatives  shall  be  con- 
vened which  may  modify  it,  and  will  proceed  to  tbe  election  of  a  new  government 
council,  and  which  will  pass  upon  the  last  council.  So  it  has  been  agreed  upon  and 
resolved  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  by  the  constituent  assembly  in  Jimagnayn  on 
the  i^th  day  of  September,  1895,  and  in  witness  thereof  we,  the  representatives*  dele- 
gated by  the  Cuban  people  in  arms,  signed  the  present  instrument.  Salvador  Cia- 
neros,  president:  Rafael  Maiidiiley,  vice-president;  Pedro  Pinan  de  Villegas,  Lope 
Recio,  Ferniin  Valdes  Domin<xuez,  Francisco  Diaz  Silveira,  Dr.  Santiago  Garcia, 
Rafael  Perez,  F.  Lopez  Ley  va,  Knrique  Cesjtedes,  Marcos  Padilla,  Raimundo  Sanchez, 
J.  D.  Castillo,  Mariano  Sanchez,  Pedro  Ajruilera,  Rafael  M.  Pontuondo,  Orencio 
Nodarse,  Jos6  Clcmente  Vivanco,  Enrique  Loynaz  Del  Castillo,  Severe  Pina. 

election  of  government. 

The  constituent  assembly  met  again  on  the  IStli  of  tbe  said  month  and  year,  all  tbe 
said  representatives  being  ])re.sent.  They  proceeded  to  the  election  of  members  who 
are  to  occupy  th<i  offices  of  tlie  Government  council,  the  general-iu-chief  of  the  army 
of  liberation,  the  lieutenant-general,  and  the  diplomatic  agent  abroad.  The  secret 
votinoj  commenced,  each  representative dep'»eiting  his  ballot  in  the  urn  placed  on  the 
chairinan'R  table,  after  which  the  count  was  proceeded  with,  the  following  being  the 
result: 

PreHident:  Salvador  Cisneros,  12;  Bartoloine  Maso,  8. 

Vico-presideut:  Bartolome  Maso,  12;  Salvador  Cisneros,  8. 

Secretary  of  war:  Carlos  Rolofi",  18;  Lope  Recio  Loinaz.  1;  Rafael  Manduley,  1, 

Seeretary  of  the  treasury:  Severe  Pina,  19;  Rafael  Mandnley,  1. 

Secretary  of  the  interior:  Dr.  Santiago  Garcia  Canizares,  19*;  Carlos  Dubois,  1. 

Secretary  of  the  tbreign  relations :  Rafael  Portuondo,  18 ;  Armando  Menocal,  1  ^ 
blank,  1. 

Subsecretary  of  war:   Mario  Menocal,  18;  Francisco  Diaz  Silveira,  1;  blank,  1. 

Subsecretary  of  tbe  treasury:  Dr.  .Joaciuin  Castillo,  7;  Franciheo  Diaz  Silveira,  5; 
Jos<:^  C.  Vivanco,  3;  Armando  Menocal,  3:  Carlos  Dubois,  1:  blnnk,  1. 

Subsecretary  of  tbe  interior:  Carlos  Dubois,  13;  Oreneio  Nodarse,  5;  Armando 
Menocal,  1 ;  blank,  1. 

Sul>Hecretary  of  foreign  relations:  Fermin  Valdes  Dominguez,  18;  Rafael  Man- 
dnley, 1 ;  blank,  1. 

Therefore,  the  followin^^  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  votes: 

Presitlent,  Salvador  Cisneros;  vice-])resident,  Bartolonie  Maso;  secretary  of  war, 
Carlos  Rolotl';  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Severo  Pina;  secretary  of  tbe  interior.  Dr. 
Santian'o  Garcia  Canizares;  secretary  of  foreign  relations,  Kafael  M.  Portuondo; 
subsecretary  of  war,  Mario  Menocal;  subsecretary  of  tlie  treasury,  Dr.  Joaquin 
Castillo;  subsecretary  of  the  interior,  Carlos  Dubois;  subsecretary  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. Dr.  Fermin  Valdes  Dominguez. 

The  vice-president  of  the  assembly  immediately  installed  the  i)residcnt  in  the  office 
of  the  government  council  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him;  the  latter  in  turn 
installed  those  of  the  other  members  elected,  who  were  present,  all  entering  on  the 
full  exercise  of  their  functions  after  previously  taking  the  oath. 

On  proceeding  to  the  election  of  those  who  were  to  occupy  the  positions  of  gen- 
eral in  chief  of  the  army,  lieutenant-general,  and  diplomertic  agent  abroad,  the 
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following  efttseos  wen  iiiianiinoiisI)r  AllV£^  S^lQfe  Issembly  for  Uw  raspectiT« 
placas:  Major-Oeneiml  Msximo  (lomez.  Mai«ir-(ieneray&iitoiiiu  Macoo.  and  Cittton 
Tonuis  Estrada  Palma.    Ail  these  apMin|ii]«^«.^|^|p^ecoguUed  from  Uiat  momeiit. 

l^'ws  wor  the  civil  govkiuofknt  and  adxxsiistballox  ot  thb  bbpcbuc 

Chaptks  L— Tbbbitorial  Division. 

AxncLM  I.  Hie  Sepnblic  of  Cuba  compriara  the  territory  orenpied  by  the  Island 
«f  Cuba  from  Cape  San  Antonio  to  Point  Maisi  and  the  acUa«'ent  islands  and  keys. 

AST.  II.  This  territory  shall  be  divided  into  fonr  portions,  or  states,  which  iciU  bo 
«dled  Oriente,  Camagney,  Laa  Villas  or  Cabanacan,  and  Occidente. 

Akt.  III.  The  SUte  of  Oriente  includes  the  territory  from  the  Point  Maisi  to  Port 
Man»ti  and  the  river  Jobabo  in  all  ito  eonrse. 

Amr.  IV.  The  State  of  Camagney  inclndee  all  the  territory  from  the  boundary  of 
Oriente  to  the  line  which  starts  in  the  north  from  Lagnna  Blanca  thnmgh  the 
Eateros  to  Moron,  jftassing  by  Ciego  de  Avila,  follows  the  military  trocha  to  £1  Jucaro 
in  the  sonthem  coast,  it  being  understood  that  the  towns  of  Moron  and  Ciego  do 
Avila  belong  to  this  State. 

Akt.  V.  Ihe  State  of  Las  Villas  has  for  boundary  on  the  ea8t  Camagney,  on  the 
west  the  river  Palmas,  Palmillas,  Santa  Rosa,  Rodas,  the  Hannabana  Kiver,  and  the 
bay  of  Corhinos. 

Art.  VI.  The  State  of  Occidente  Is  bordered  on  the  Laa  Villas,  extending  to  the 
west  to  Cape  San  Antonio. 

Akt  VII.  The  islands  and  adjacent  keys  will  form  part  of  the  states  to  which 
they  geographically  belong. 

Art.  VIII.  The  State  of  Oriente  will  be  divided  into  ten  districts,  which  shall  be 
as  follows:  Baracoa,  Giiantanamo,  Sagua  de  Tanamo,  Mayari,  Sunti.igo,  Jiguani| 
lianzatiillo,  Bayamo,  and  Tnnas. 

Cania|;ney  comprises  two— the  eastern  district  and  the  western  district. 

Las  Villas  comprises  seven — Sancti-blspiritus,  Trinidad,  Remedius,  Santa  CIar% 
Saena,  Ctenfue^^os,  and  Colon. 

That  of  Occidente  comprises  sixteen — Cardenas,  Matanzas,  Union,  Jaruco,  Guinee, 
Santa  Maria  del  Rosario,  Guanabacoa,  Habana,  Santiago  de  las  VegiM,  Bejuoal,  San 
Antonio,  Bahia  Honda,  Pina  del  Kio,  and  Mantua. 

Art.  IX.  Each  of  these  districts  will  be  divided  into  prefectures,  and  these  in  their 
tnm  into  as  many  sabpr«fectnreH  as  may  be  considered  necessary. 

Art.  X.  For  the  vigilance  of  the  coasts  there  will  be  inspectors  and  watelnnen 
appointed  in  each  State  according  to  the  extent  of  the  coasts  and  the  ntnuber  of 
ports,  bays,  gulfs,  and  salt  works  that  there  may  be. 

Art.  Xi.  On  estab1ishin«;  the  limits  of  the  districts  and  prefectures,  the  direction 
of  the  coast,  rivers,  and  other  nattiral  boaudaries  shall  be  ke]>t  iu  miud. 

Chapter  II. — Or  the  Governmknt  and  its  Administration. 

Art.  XII.  The  civil  government,  the  administration,  and  the  service  of  commn- 
nications  devolve  upon  the  department  of  the  interior. 

Art.  XIII.  The  secretary  of  the  int<'rior  is  tlie  head  of  the  dopnrtment;  he  will 
appoint  the  employees  and  will  remove  them  whenever  there  will  be  justiliable 
cause,  and  will  have  a  department  chief  to  aid  him  in  the  work  of  the  department. 

Art.  XIV.  The  department  chief  will  keep  the  books  of  tlie  de])artnuM)t,  take 
care  of  the  archives,  will  be  the  manager  of  the  office,  and  will  furnish  certilications 
when  requested  to  do  so. 

Art.  XV.  The  department  of  the  interior  will  compile  from  the  data  collected 
by  the  civil  governors  the  general  statistics  of  the  Repn1>lic. 

Art.  XV[.  The  civil  governor  will  inform  the  department  of  the  interior  as  to 
the  necessities  of  his  state,  will  order  the  measures  and  instructions  inM'(»Ms:irv  tor 
complinnce  with  the  general  laws  of  the  Republic  and  the  orders  given  by  that 
de}Kirtuient,  will  distribute  to  the  lieutenant-governors  the  articles  of  ])rinjo  neces- 
sity which  will  be  delivered  to  them  for  that  purin>^e,  will  cuiuiuunicate  to  his  sub- 
ordinates the  necessary  instructious  for  the  compilation  of  statintics,  and  will  have 
a  snbsecretary  who  will  help  him  iu  the  di8charg4)  of  his  functions. 

Art.  XVII.  The  lieutenant-governor  will  see  tTiat  the  ordi'rs.  of  the  govornors  are 
obeyed  in  the  district,  and  will  have  the  powers  in<'ident  to  his  position  as  inter- 
mediary between  the  civil  governors  and  the  prefects.  In  case  of  absolute  brea<'h 
of  communication  with  the  civil  governors,  tlioy  will  have  the  saiiie  powers  us  the 
latter. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  prefect  shall  see  that  the  laws  and  regulations  comiuunicatod  to 
him  by  his  superior  authorities  are  complied  with.  All  residents  and  trav<»lers  are 
nnder  his  authority,  and,  being  the  highest  oHicial  in  his  territory,  he  in  his  turn  ii 
bound  to  prevent  all  abuses  and  crimes  which  may  be  committed. 
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He  will  inform  the  lienteDant-^oYernor  ae  to  the  necessities  of  the  prefectfire; 
will  divide  these  into  as  many  snbprefecriires  as  he  may  consider  necessary  for  the 

food  conduct  of  his  administration ;  he  will  watch  the  conduct  of  tlie  snhprefects: 
e  will  distribute  among  them  with  equity  the  articles  delivered  to  bini,  and  he  will 
have  all  the  other  powers  incident  to  Lim  in  his  character  of  intermediary  betwMR 
the  lieutenant-ffoTemor  and  the  subprelects. 

Art.  XIX.  The  prefect  will  also  have  the  following  duties :  He  will  harass  the 
enemy  wheuever  possible  for  him  to  do  so:  will  hear  the  preliminary  information  as 
to  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which  may  oe  committed  in  his  territ-ory,  passing  the 
said  information  to  the  nearest  military  chief,  together  with  the  accused  and  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  hearing.  He  will  not  proceed  thus 
with  spies,  guides,  couriers,  uid  others  who  are  declared  by  our  laws  as  traitors  and 
eonsidered  as  such,  for  these,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  confining  them  or  con- 
dncting  them  with  security,  shall  be  tried  as  soon  as  captured  by  a  court  consisting 
of  three  persons,  the  most  capable  in  his  judgment  in  the  prefecture,  one  acting  as 
president  and  the  others  as  members  of  tne  court.  He  will  also  appoint  a  prosecut- 
ing o Dicer,  and  the  accused  ma^  appoint  some  one  to  defend  him  at  his  pleasure. 

After  tho  court  is  assembled  m  this  form,  and  after  all  the  fonualities  are  complied 
with,  it  will  in  private  judge  and  give  its  sentence,  whieh  will  be  final  and  withoat 
appeal ;  but  those  who  form  the  said  court  and  who  do  not  proceed  accmnding  to  onr 
laAVB  and  to  natural  reason  will  be  held  responsible  by  the  superior  ffoyemmeiit.  Nev- 
ertheless, if  in  the  immediate  territory  there  be  any  armed  force,  the  aeonsed  shall  be 
sent  to  it  with  the  facts  in  order  that  they  shall  be  properly  tried. 

The  prefects  will  take  the  statistics  of  his  prefecture,  setting  down  every  person 
who  is  found  therein,  noting  if  he  is  the  head  of  a  family ,  the  number  of  the  same, 
his  age,  his  nationality  and  occupation,  if  he  is  a  farmer  the  nature  of  his  farm,  and 
if  he  has  no  occupation  the  prefect  will  indicate  in  what  he  should  be  employed. 
He  will  also  keep  a  book  of  civil  register  in  which  he  will  set  down  the  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  which  may  occur. 

He  will  establish  in  the  prefecture  all  the  factories  that  he  can  or  may  consider 
necessary  in  order  to  well  provide  the  army,  as  it  is  the  primary  obligation  of  all 
employees  of  the  Republic  to  do  all  possible  so  that  the  hides  shall  not  be  lost,  and 
organizing  in  the  best  manner,  and  as  quickly  as  may  be,  tanneries,  factories  of  shoesy 
rope,  blankets,  and  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops. 

He  will  not  permit  any  individual  of  his  district  to  be  without  occupation.  He 
will  see  that  everyone  works,  having  the  instrnnients  of  labor  at  hand  in  propor- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  of  bis  territory.  Mc  will  protect  and  raise  bees,  he  will  take 
care  of  abandoned  farms,  and  will  extend  as  far  as  possible  the  zones  of  agriculture. 

As  soon  as  the  prefect  learns  that  tho  secretary  of  the  interior  or  any  delegate  of 
this  authority  is  m  his  district  he  will  place  himself  under  the  latter's  orders,  lliis 
he  will  also  do  on  the  arrival  of  armed  forces,  presenting  himself  to  their  chief  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  needed  supplies  and  to  serve  him  in  ever^'  possible  manner.  He 
will  have  a  bugle  to  warn  the  iniiabitants  of  the  enemy's  approach;  he  will  inform 
the  nearest  armed  force  when  his  territory  is  invaded.  He  will  collect  all  horsee 
and  other  animals  suitable  for  the  war  and  lead  them  to  a  secure  place,  so  that  when 
the  army  may  need  them  or  they  may  be  required  by  the  civil  authorities  to  whom 
they  may  appertain. 

He  will  provide  the  forces  that  may  be,  or  pass  through  his  territory  with  what- 
ever they  may  need,  which  may  be  within  his  power,  and  especially  shall  he  pro- 
vide guides  and  beeves  and  vegetables  which  the  chief  may  require  to  maintain  the 
said  forces.  He  will  also  deliver  the  articles  manufactured  in  the  shops  under  his 
immediate  inspection,  demanding  always  the  proper  receipts  therefor. 

He  will  also  provide  the  neee8sary  means  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  families 
of  the  territory,  especially  those  of  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  liberation. 

Until  otherwise  decreed  he  will  celebrate  civil  marTinp:e8  and  other  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  residents  of  his  prefecture;  he  will  act  in  cases  of  ordinary  com- 

Slaintsaud  in  the  execution  of  powers  and  wills,  registering  the  same  in  a  clear  and 
eflnito  manner,  and  issuing  to  the  interested  parties  the  certiticatcs  which  they  may 
require. 

Akt.  XX.  The  subprefects  will  see  that  the  laws  and  orders  communicated  to  him 
by  his  superior  authorities  are  obeyed  in  territory  under  his  command;  he  will 
inform  the  prefect  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  subprefeoture  and  will  see  to  the 
security  and  order  of  the  public;  arresting  and  sending  to  the  prefects  those  who 
may  travel  without  safe-conduct,  seeing  tliat  no  violation  of  law  whatsoever  is 
perpetrated,  and  will  demand  the  signed  authority  of  the  civil  or  military  chief  who 
nas  ordered  a  commission  to  be  executed. 

Art.  XXI.  The  subprefects  will  compile  a  census  in  which  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants of  a  subprefecture  will  be  stilted  and  their  personal  description ;  he  will  keep  m 
book  of  the  births  and  deaths  which  will  occur  in  his  territory,  and  of  all  this  he 
will  give  account  at  the  end  of  tlio  year.  He  will  invest  the  means  provided  by  the 
prefect  to  pay  the  public  char«^es,  and  if  the  said  resources  are  insufiicient  he  will 
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eolleet  the  deficit  fh>m  the  inhftbitnnta;  he  will  not  authorize  the  destrnction  of 
sbaDdoned  farms,  whether  they  beIoD<i[  to  friends  or  enemies  of  the  Repnblio,  and  he 
wUl  inform  the  prefeet  of  the  farms  which  are  tl>ns  abandoned. 

Art.  XXII.  For  the  organization  and  better  operation  of  the  states  mannfaotories 
a  chief  of  factories  shall  be  appointed  in  each  district,  who  will  be  authorized  to 
establish  snch  factories  which  he  may  deem  convenient,  employing  all  citizens  who, 
on  account  of  their  abilities  can  serve,  and  collecting  in  the  prefectures  of  his  dis- 
trict all  the  instruments  he  can  utilize  in  bis  work.  These  chiefs  will  be  careful  to 
frequently  inspect  the  factories,  to  report  any  defects  which  they  may  notice,  and  to 
nroTide  the  superintendents  with  whatever  they  may  need,  that  the  work  may  not 
be  interrupted. 

Together  with  tbe  preifrct  he  will  send  to  the  department  of  the  interior  the  names 
of  thi5  individuals  he  considers  Boat  adapted  to  open  new  shops,  and  on  the  first  day 
of  each  mouth  he  will  send  to  that  dcpartoMot  a  matement  of  the  objects  manu- 
factured in  each  shop  of  his  district,  indicating  the  place  of  manufacture,  what 
remains  on  dei>osit,  what  has  been  delivered,  with  the  names  of  commanders  of 
foreea,  civil  authorities,  or  individuals  to  whom  they  were  delivered. 

Art.  XX 1 11.  Ihe  conMt  inspectors  will  have  under  their  immediate  orders  an 
inspector,  who  will  be  his  secretary,  who  will  occupy  his  place  in  his  absence  or  sick- 
ness, and  as  many  auxiliaries  as  he  may  deem  convenient.  He  may  demand  the  aid 
of  the  prefects  and  armed  forces  whenever  he  may  consider  it  necessary  for  the  bet- 
ter exercise  of  his  functions.  The  duties  of  the  inRpectors  will  be  to  watch  tiie 
coasts  and  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  to  be  always  ready  to  receive  disem- 
barkmentii  and  place  in  safety  the  expeditions  which  may  come  from  abroad,  to 
establish  all  the  salt  works  possible,  to  capture  the  Spanish  vessels  which  frequent 
the  coasts  on  his  guard,  and  to  attend  with  special  care  to  the  punctual  service  of 
oomuniuications  between  his  coust  and  foreign  c^oun tries. 

Akt.  XXIV.  The  coast  guards  will  acknowledge  the  inspector  as  their  superior, 
will  watch  the  places  designated  to  them,  and 'will  execute  tbe  orders  given. 

Art.  XXV.  The  lieutenant-governors,  as  well  as  the  inspectors  of  whatever  class, 
will  have  their  residence,  wherever  the  necessity  of  their  office  does  not  prohibit  it, 
in  the  geniTal  he:idquarters,  so  that  they  can  move  easily,  furnish  the  necessary  aid 
to  the  army,  and  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  military  chief. 

Country'  and  liberty. 

OCTOBKR  17,  1895. 

The  secretary  of  the  interior,  Dr.  Santiago  Garcia  Canizares,  being  satisfied  with 
the  preceding  law,  I  sanction  it  in  all  respects. 
Let  it  be  promulgated  in  the  legal  form. 

Salvador  Cismeros  Betancourt, 

TA«  Prendent 
October  18, 1895. 


LAW  OF  CIVIL  MARRIAGS. 

Article  I.  Males  of  18  years  of  age  and  females  of  14  can  contract  marriage. 

Art.  II.  To  contract  m:irriage  they  must  go  to  the  notary  of  their  residence,  two 
witnesses  being  present  who  wiD  sign  the  contract  with  the  parties  and  the  notary. 

Art.  III.  The  marriage  contract  may  contain  any  agreement  or  convention  which 
the  contracting  parties  may  agree  upon  and  which  is  not  opposed  to  the  nature  of 
the  contract  nor  to  law. 

Art.  IV.  If  one  of  tbe  contracting  parties  is  loss  than  20  years  of  age,  the  marriage 
can  be  contracted  with  notice  to  the  father,  thuniother,  or  the  guardian,  according 
to  the  circumstances,  and  if  these  oppose  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  the  judge 
of  the  district,  with  knowledge  of  the  facts,  will  decide  the  question. 

Art.  V.  The  following  reason  will  prevent  marriage:  Consanguinity  in  the  direct 
^•ue.  In  the  collateral,  brother  and  sister  can  not  marry  ;  it  is  null  by  the  relation- 
ship in  said  degrees,  or  by  being  contracted  by  fraud  or  by  force.  It  is  completc]v 
dissolved  for  incompatibility  by  a  chronic  and  contagious  disease,  or  one  which  wi:' 
cause  inipotency,  and  by  adultery;  moral  or  physical  ill  treatment  of  the  wife  gives 
to  tho  wife  the  right  to  demand  from  the  husband,  when  they  live  apart,  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  the  marriage;  if  the  woman  commits  sMlultory  she  loses  this  right. 

Art.  VI.  In  case  of  separation,  the  male  children  of  14  years  of  age  and  upward 
and  female  children  of  12  and  upward  may  elect  between  their  parents  as  to  resi- 
dence. Those  less  than  3  years  of  age  must  remain  with  the  mother.  Those  who 
have  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  but  are  older  than  3  years,  remain  with 
the  parent  who  has  not  given  the  motive  for  the  separation.  This  is  in  case 
that  the  separation  is  caused  by  some  guilt.  If  it  occurs  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, the  children  will  remain  with  the  one  who  did  not  desire  the  separation.  If 
the  separatioii  is  on  account  of  incompatibility,  the  parents  must  agree  as  to  this 
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point.    On  reaching  the  age  of  3  years,  the  children  who  nntil  then  have 
with  the  mother,  the  question  of  their  custody  wili  be  governed  by  the  other  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  article. 

When  the  male  reaches  the  age  of  14  and  the  female  of  12,  whateyer  may  hAve 
been  their  preyious  residence,  they  may  alter  it. 

Abt.  VII.  Marriage  being  once  dissolved,  the  parties  may  remarry,  bnt  the  woman 
Ahall  not  do  so  until  twelve  months  haye  elapsed,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  of 
paternity. 

AitT.  VIII.  Civil  marriage  is  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  as  to  duty  and  effects, 
with  that  recognized  by  our  former  legislation,  and  celebrated  by  the  intervention 
of  the  church. 

Art.  IX.  The  promise  of  marriage  does  not  haye  any  other  result  than  that  of  the 
payment  of  the  penalty,  which  must  be  stipulated  bv  the  contractiug  party.  If  no 
penalty  is  stipulated,  no  duty  of  payment  is  incurred. 

AiiT.  X.  The  seduction  of  a  female,  whether  she  be  a  minor  or  not,  obligee  the 
seductor  to  marry  the  seduced  or  to  pay  a  penalty  in  proportion  to  Uie  fortune  of 
both,  which  tho  judge  of  the  district  moat  determine. 

Country  and  liberty. 

PaoviDENciA,  September  25,  1895. 

Garcia  Canizares. 

Secretary  o/  the  Interior: 

Let  the  foregoing  be  promulgated  in  the  legal  form,  it  haying  my  sanotion. 

Providencia,  September  25, 1895. 

Salvador  Cisnisros  Betancourt, 

PresidenU 


OIVIL  MARRIAGE. 

InBtructions  which  mu$i  he  observed  by  theprefecta  of  ike  Republic  of  Cuba  in  the  eeiehra 
tioH  of  civil  marriage,  exercising  the  function  which  is  given  them  oy  the  provisional  law 
passed  by  the  Government  Council  on  the  :^5th  of  September ,  1895, 

Article  I.  The  prefect  of  the  residence  of  the  wife,  who  is  the  only  one  compe- 
tent to  celebrate  the  marriage,  will  demand  of  the  parties  a  copy  of  their  certilicate 
of  birth,  BO  that  they  can  prove  their  marriageable  age,  which  of  the  ULXle  is  18 
years  and  of  the  female  14  years. 

Art.  II.  If  cither  of  the  coutraotin;;  parties  should  not  have  that  document, 
by  the  omission,  suppression,  or  burnin.i?  of  the  rep^ister,  or  for  any  other  cause,  this 
credential  may  be  substituted  by  a  certificate  of  the  authorities  as  to  the  nationality 
or  residence,  in  which  certificate  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  the  orij^nal  certiticate 
shall  be  stated  (after  previous  iuvestijijfation  and  on  information  received  as  to  its 
omission)  the  namen  of  the  parents,  their  civil  status,  aud  the  year  and  month  of  the 
birth  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Art.  III.  If  it  appears  that  the  contracting  parties  are  over  20  years  of  age  the 
prefect  will  proceed  to  the  celebration  of  the  ci^il  raarriap^e  without  further  requi- 
site than  to  give  it  publicity,  for  which  purpose  he  shall  affix  notices  in  the  most 
frequented  places  of  the  prefecture. 

Art.  IV.  But  if  either  of  the  parties  is  less  than  20  years  of  age  the  contract  must 
not  only  be  made  public,  as  previonsly  stated,  but  notice  given  to  the  father,  the 
mother,  or  the  p:ufirdian,  so  that  if  these  oppose  the  niarria^re  it  may  be  suspended 
until,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the  question  be  decided  by  the  ju«].i;e,  who 
must  iuvesti^^aie,  the  prelect  fixing  a  time  for  the  opposing  parties  to  establish  and 
justify  their  jiosition,  whi^h  must  not  be  longer  than  eight  days. 

Art.  V.  In  all  cases  th;  prefect  will  demand  from  the  contracting  party  their 
assurance  of  tlic  coTi^^ent  vif  each  other,  or  at  least  that  of  the  bride,  and  of  her 
ability  to  enter  into  the  matrimonial  contract,  which  requisite  the  prefect  may  omit 
if  he  himself  poHscsses  knowledjre  of  the  circumstances. 

Art.  W.  If  there  are  no  disabilities  to  the  marriage  the  prefect  will  register  in  a 

book  entitle<l    Jiook  of  Civil  Marriages  Contracted  in  the  Prefecture  ,  des- 

i«]^iiating  on  the  first  page  the  year  aud  making  an  index  at  the  end  in  alphabetical 
order. 

Art.  VII.  The  contract  will  be  formulated  in  the  following  terms: 

•'*  rormnla  of  the  marriafifo  of  persons  of  20  years  and  upward: 

"  In  t  he  ])refecture  of on  the day  of  189 — ,  before  me,  the  prefect , 

and  bcilore  me,  tlie  undersigned  secretary,  there  ai)pearcd and ,  of  20 

years  and  upward,  the  former  born  and  resident  of ,  son  of  (here  the  names 

of  parents;,  and  the  latter  boru  aud  resident  of  the  prefecture ,  daughter 
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(here  the  names  of  pftTents),  who  are  known  to  the  prefect  and  to  myself,  the  seore- 
tery,  or  who,  unknown,  were  presented  to  M.  and  P.,  who  act  as  witnesses,  who  affirm 
that  that  they  know  them,  or  at  least  that  they  know  her,  and  they  so  declare  and 
afSrm." 

"  The  contracting  parties  thereupon  say,  in  the  presence  of  theso  witnesses  and 
those  to  this  instrnment,  A  and  B,  called  for  that  purpose,  that  of  their  own  free 
will,  and  without  any  violence,  they  promised  to  marry  civilly,  which  marriage  they 
now  celehrate,  and  they  agree  to  live  in  complete  harmony  and  conjugal  union,  and 
never  to  separate  unless  because  of  incompatibility,  or  for  any  of  the  other  reasons 
allowed  by  law.  declariog  that  this  marriage  is  for  the  welfare  and  honor  of  both, 
and  for  their  offspring,  and  as  the  laws  and  customs  of  good  government  require 
(here  any  agreement  made  between  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  inserted,  besides 
the  nuptial  contract),  and  the  register  will  thus  end;  and  in  order  that  this  marriage 
shall  be  known,  and  always  and  in  all  cases  have  its  h*gal  force,  the  prefect  orders 
the  minutes  of  this  contract  to  be  drawn  in  the  said  terms,  sir^ning  with  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and  the  said  witnessen  (if  they  can  write,  and  if  they  can  not  others, 
at  their  request,  may  do  so),  to  all  of  which  I,  the  secretary,  certify/' 

rORMXJUL  FOR  THB  MARRIAOK  OF  THOSB  LESS  THAN  TWKNTT  YBAJtS  OP  AOB. 

The  beginning  will  be  as  in  the  above  formula,  adding  that  the  contracting  parties 
being  minors,  the  father,  mother,  or  guardian  appeared,  who  declared  their  assent 
and  signed  (if  they  can  write)  the  register,  and  ii  not,  a  person  of  their  confidence 
whom  they  may  select.  The  declaration  as  to  register  will  be  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  formula. 

FORMULA  OF  CIVIL  MARRIAGE  TO  WHICH  THBRB  10  OPPOSITION. 

After  the  preamble  similar  to  the  first  formula  in  the  register  is  declared,  that  the 
Dather,  mother,  or^iardian  whosoever  has  interposed  before  the  competent  antliority, 
has  dissented,  declares  the  contract  not  to  be  proper,  as  he  explains  in  the  following 
declaration.  As  to  the  rest,  the  register  will  be  as  in  the  first  formula  to  its  conclu- 
aion. 

Bat  in  case  the  father,  mother,  or  guardian  do  not  make  any  opposition,  it  phall  be 
so  declared  in  the  register  that  the  time  fixed  having  passed  and  the  person  having 
the  right  to  exercise  this  right  having  failed  to  do  so,  the  man-iage  has  been  con- 
snmniated. 

Note. — Of  every  marriage  there  will  be  formed  a  file  consisting  of  the  copy  of  the 
register  of  birth,  of  the  cedula,  of  the  declaration  of  the  opjioHition  of  father, 
mother,  or  guardian,  and  of  the  decree  in  which  it  nhall  be  declared  proper,  or  it  is 
ordered  that  the  marriage  shall  take  place  becauMc  they  have  not  excrcisfMl  that 
right,  or  because  the  party  opposing  has  not  complied  with  the  law.  This  file  shall 
he  kept  for  future  use. 

Country  and  liberty. 

Garcia  Canizares, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Protidencia,  September  es,  1896, 

Let  the  foregoing  be  promulgated  in  its  legal  form,  as  I  sanction  the  foregoing  law 
in  all  its  parts. 

Salvador  Cisneros  Betakcourt, 

rre^idenU 
Pbovidencia,  September  £5, 1895. 


extract  of  the  sessions. 

[Bepablio  of  Cabft,  Prorislonal  GflTemnient,  HecretRry  of  the  council— JobA  CI  omenta  Yivanco,  secr^ 

tary  of  the  Government  Council  and  chancellor  of  the  Kepubllc] 

I  certify  that  among  the  resolutions  passed  by  this  council,  according  to  the 
minute  book  of  the  sessions,  the  following  are  to  be  found: 

To  give  two  months'  time  to  the  cliiefs  and  officers  of  the  last  revolution  to  Join 
the  new  army  of  liberation,  so  as  to  have  their  ranks  recognized,  nn«l  four  months' 
time  to  those  in  foreign  countries  to  ]»lace  theinRelvos  in  conunnnicarion  with  the 
delefcates.  To  allow  the  Cuban  emigrants  indiviflual  freedom  in  the  nature  of  their 
contributions  for  the  revolution.  To  permit  the  export  of  wooden  blocks  on  pay- 
ment of  $5  in  gold  as  tax  for  each  piece.  To  prohibit  absolutely  the  ex])ort  of  corn 
and  all  forage ;  of  cattle,  pigs,  hornes ;  without  allowing  anything  to  enter  the  towns 
without  the  previous  payment  of  taxes. 
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To  prohibit  absolutely  also  the  iotrodnctiou  in  the  towns  of  all  kinds  of  fmita  and 
articles  of  commerce  which  may  favor  the  said  towns  and  indirectly  the  Govern* 
meut  which  we  are  fighting. 
San  Andres  de  la  Hioja,  October  9^  1895. 

(Signed)  Josi  Clemente  Vivakco, 

Secretary  of  the  Council, 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  SERVICE  OF  COMJVIUXICATIONS. 

Article  1.  The  secretary  of  the  interior  will  be  the  ]M)stmaster-general  of  the 
whole  island,  and  tho  civil  governor  the  chief  of  his  territory. 

Art.  2.  The  postal  service  is  OHtabliuhed  between  the  prefectures  of  the  Repnblic 
and  between  the  towns  and  prefectures  near  by. 

Art.  3.  In  order  to  organize  the  postal  service,  an  inspector  will  be  named  for 
each  district;  as  many  chiefM  as  there  are  pust-oflices,  and  as  many  couriers  and 
auxiliaries  as  are  necessary  for  each  one. 

Art.  4.  The  inspector  is  the  superior  chief  in  his  district  of  the  postal  service; 
under  his  direction  will  be  the  postmasters,  couriers,  and  auxiliaries.  He  sbaJl 
organize  the  service  by  placing  the  post-ofllceh  in  the  most  convenient  places,  so  that 
the  service  shall  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  ease  and  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
He  will  eniyjloy  the  number  of  employees  that  are  necessary.  He  will  ask  for  their 
resiirnntious  whenever  there  is  any  jubti tl able  cause  for  it.  He  will  see  that  every  one 
shall  fullill  his  duties,  and  shall  name  the  hours  when  the  couriers  shall  depart.  He 
shall  correct  all  defects  that  come  under  his  notice,  propose  all  moditications  which  he 
may  think  will  give  a  better  service,  and  give  an  account  of  all  extraordinary  services 
which  his  subalterns  may  render  in  order  that  they  should  be  registered  ami  rewarded. 

Art.  5.  The  chiefs  will  reside  in  the  post-oflSce,  from  which  thej'  can  not  be  absent 
during  the  appointed  hours,  and  they  are  to  act  whenever  possible  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  prefect's  office.  They  will  receive  official  and  private  correspondence,  sign 
receipts  for  that  delivered  by  mail  carriers,  setting  down  the  hour  of  delivery,  and 
they  will  deliver,  under  receipt  in  which  they  will  also  put  down  the  time  of  depart- 
ure, to  the  outgoing  postman  the  mail  matter  in  their  hands,  giving  with  it  a  mem- 
orandum stating  the  name  of  mail  carried  and  the  time  of  departure,  lliey  will  also 
see  that  the  post-oilices  are  well  attended  and  have  in  them  the  necessary  number  of 
horses  required  for  the  service,  unless  in  cases  where  the  service  is  carried  on  foot. 
They  will  report  to  the  inspector  the  defects  they  may  observe  in  the  service,  without 
forgetting  the  importance  of  their  position. 

Akt.  6.  The  mail  carriers  will  collect  daily  at  the  appointed  hours,  along  the  route 
marked  out,  without  delaying  on  the  waj'^nor  hurrying  their  horses  except  in  urgent 
cases  that  will  be  pointed  out  by  the  chief.  They  will  have  a  receipt  for  the  correa- 
pondence  delivered  to  them,  and  will  receive  in  exchange  for  the  receipt  a  sij^ued 
memorandum  stating  what  mail  they  carry ;  which  memorandum  they  Avill  present  to 
the  chief  of  postal  department,  so  tliat  he  may  sign  it  and  declare  that  he  has  received 
them,  and,  after  complying  with  this  requisite,  change  it  for  a  receipt  which  he  will 
leave  in  the  office  of  departure. 

A  great  service  will  be  done  by  the  couriers,  and  for  that  reason  men  of  known 
honesty  and  valor  shall  be  chosen,  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  service  they 
render  their  country'. 

AuT.  7.  A  mail  service  will  be  organized  in  every  city  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and 
will  consist  of  as  many  chiefs  and  carriers  as  may  be  considered  necessary. 

Art.  8.  The  insx)ectors  of  mails  will  be  the  immediate  superior  officer  of  the  serv- 
ice In  the  town  of  his  residence,  and  will  have  under  his  command  the  postmasters 
and  mail  carriers,  and  they  will  exercise  their  functions  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
coast  inspectors.  They  will  have  special  care  in  the  selection  of  employees  and  in 
keeping  all  possible  secrecy  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy. 

Art.  9.  The  postmasters  will  be  considered  as  the  chiefs  of  mail  carriers  and  will 
act  with  the  carriers,  as  the  carriers  with  the  drivers,  always  giving  an  account  of 
any  extra  services  rendered. 

Art.  10.  The  mail  carriers  will  have  charge  of  receiving  from  the  postmasters  the 
mail  matter  and  carry  it  out  of  the  cities  for  delivery  to  the  office  of  the  nearest 
preiect.  They  will  give  and  ask  lor  receipts  as  the  drivers  and  like  these  must  be 
honest  men,  sharp  and  brave  enough  with  courage  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that 
may  arise  in  the  performance  of  their  important  and  dangerous  mission  and  worthy 
to  occupy  these  i>ositions  of  trust  in  which  they  can  lend  such  valuable  services  to 
the  sacred  cause  every  Cuban  is  bound  to  defend. 

Art.  11.  Th(^  iuspe<'tors  and  postmasters  will  keep  a  book  to  record  the  appoint- 
TDeuts  of  employees  and  the  services  rendered  by  them  and  will  make  up  their  archives 
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uith  this  book  and  circulars,  communications,  and  official  docamcuts  tbat  they 
receive  on  the  copies  of  those  they  may  have  to  transmit. 
Country  and  liberty,  September,  18S^. 

Dr.  Sanitago  Garcia  Canizares, 

Secretary  of  the  Intericr, 

In  conformity  with  the  preceding  regulations  I  sanction  them  in  every  part;  and 
that  it  may  govern  and  produce  its  corresponding  ett'ects  have  it  published  in  the 
legal  form. 

Country  and  liberty. 

Keudence  of  the  Ezecatiye  in  Liinonea,  the  6th  day  of  October,  1895. 

Salvador  Cisnkros,  PreMmU 


JsLW  FOR  THS  OROAKIZATIOK  OF  THE  PUBLIC  TREASURY. 

Abticle  I.  All  property  of  whatever  description  situated  in  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  therefore 
thiti  department  shall  take  char;re.of  articleH  of  whatever  description  brought  to  this 
island  by  expeditions  from  abroad;  this  department  also  Las  the  faculty  of  raising 
public  loans  and  general  t»xed. 

Art.  II.  The  secretar}^  of  the  treasury  will  be  the  superior  chief  of  bis  denartment 
throughout  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  through  him  the  Hubalteru  ofhrors  will  receive 
the  orders  given  by  the  council.  The  duties  of  the  secretary  will  be  to  determine,  on 
information  of  the  collectors,  the  taxes  which  bhall  be  paid  in  each  state  nud  the 
form  in  which  they  shall  be  collected,  to  nominate  the  employees  of  his  department 
and  to  discharge  them  for  justifiable  cause.  He  will  deliver  to  the  chiefs  of  corps 
and  civil  governors  the  articles  which  ho  receives  from  abroad ;  ho  will  give  a  receipt 
for  the  articles  or  sums  of  mouej-  which  from  any  source  whatever  may  be  collected 
by  the  public  treasury.  He  may  trade  with  the  merchandise  belonging  to  the 
Republic;  he  may  lease  or  sell  whatever  be  convenient  and  will  present  an  account 
every  three  months  to  the  council  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Kepublic. 

Art.  III.  To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  treasury  a  chief  of  department  will  be 
appointed  who  will  act  as  general  comptroller,  and  in  each  State  a  collector  and  a 
secretary  of  the  administration  of  the  treasury,  and  for  each  diHtrict  a  delegate. 

Art.  IV.  The  chief  of  the  department,  or  general  comptroller,  wifi  have  charge 
of  the  archives  of  the  department,  will  keep  the  books  in  due  form,  and  will  take 
part  in  all  the  collections  and  disbursements  which  may  occur. 

A_RT.  V.  The  collector  will  represent  in  each  State  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
he  will  give  information  as  to  the  taxable  property  in  his  State,  he  will  dictate  the 
necessaiy  measures  to  carry  out  the  general  orders  communicated  to  him  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  he  will  collect  by  means  of  agents  the  taxes  fixed  upon,  and 
he  will  send  to  the  department  as  soon  as  possible  the  funds  collected :  nevertheless 
he  may  deliver  the  amounts  he  may  deem  necessary  to  the  chiefs  of  the  different 
army  corps,  who  will  give  a  receipt  for  them  and  justify  their  expenditure.  The 
collectors  will  monthly  send  to  the  department  a  statement  of  their  operation. 

Abt.  VI.  The  secretary  of  the  administration  of  the  treasury  will  keep  the  archives 
of  his  respective  State,  wiU  keep  the  books  iu  due  form,  and  will  take  part  in  the 
operations  of  the  collector. 

Art.  VII.  The  delegates  or  agents  will  be  the  collectors  of  taxes  iu  each  distric 
and  the  commissioners  will  see  that  the  orders  of  the  collectors  of  the  State  are  car- 
ried out.     They  may  appoint  auxiliaries  whenever  necessary,  and  are  authorized  to 
demand  the  aid  of  the  prefects  and  armed  forces  for  the  better  fullillment  of  their 
commissions. 

Country  and  liberty. 

Canaster,  October  16,  1895. 

Severo  Pina, 
Secret ary  of  the  Treasury, 

In   conformity  with  the  previous  law,  I  sanction  it  in  all  its  parts.    Let  it  be 
promulgated  in  legal  form. 
Country  and  liberty,  October  18,  1885. 

Mangos  de  Baragua. 
Salvador  Cisneros  Beta^'court, 

FreeldenU 
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IKSTRUCTIONB  TO  THB    OFFICKKS  OF   TH1C  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREA8UBT  OF 

REPUBLIC  OF  CUBA. 

Article  I.  AocordiDg  to  article  18  of  the  constitution  and  the  decree  of  the  genezml 
in  chief  of  the  20th  of  September  last,  the  military  chiefs  shall  give  the  necessary 
aid  to  the  officers  of  the  treaaury  for  the  better  falnllment  of  their  duties. 

Art.  II.  With  the  aid  of  the  armed  forces,  thoy  will  proceed  to  the  destruction  of 
those  plantations,  whatever  be  their  nationality^  which  will  refuse  to  pay  the  tases 
decreed  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic. 

Art.  III.  As  a  basis  for  the  rate  of  tax,  the  production  of  the  plantations  aball 
serve  as  well  as  the  price  of  their  products,  taking  into  consideration  the  expense  of 
traDsportation. 

Art.  IV.  The  amount  of  the  tnx  will  be  paid  in  advance  in  gold  or  in  drafts  on 
New  York,  Paris,  or  London  in  th«  form  nfrreed  upon. 

Art.  v.  All  kinds  of  traffic  with  the  enemy  is  absolutely  prohibited,  only  the  fol- 
lowing; articles  and  prodiicUs  are  allowed  to  be  exported: 

Coflee  and  cocoa,  $4  per  hundredweight. 

Wood  in  blocks,  $8  per  tbouHand  feet  or  $3  apiece,  as  will  best  suit  the  interests  of 
the  Republic  and  the  functionary  authorizing  the  exportation. 

Guana  (a  textile  palm),  *4  per  hundredweight. 

Wax,  $4  per  hundredweight. 

Fattened  stc< t«,  .f3  per  bead. 

Cheese,  $2  per  hunilred weight. 

In  regard  to  minen,  tobac('<t,  ati<l  plantains  for  exportation,  it  is  left  to  the  jnd|f- 
ment  of  the  collector  of  the  treasury. 

Art.  VI.  The  exportation  of  wood  or  guana  (the  latter  until  December  6)   will 
only  be  yxTmitted  when  worked  or  packed  by  individuals  who  are  in  the  confidence  • 
of  our  authorities. 

Art.  VU.  The  exportation  of  cattle  will  only  be  allowed  when,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  authority,  they  run  iniuiinent  ridk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Art.  VIII.  The  <'ol lector  of  the  treimury  of  each  State  may  suspend,  temporarily, 
the  exportation  of  the  products  referre<l  to  in  Article  V,  immediately  giving  an 
account  of  it  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  final  adjudgment. 

Sabauilla  del  Contra  Maestro,  October  24,  1895. 

Severo  Pina, 
Secretary  of  the  lYeaeury. 

In  conformity  with  the  previous  law,  I  sanction  it  in  all  its  parts.     Let  it  be  pro- 
mulgated in  le::al  form. 
Sabanilla,  October  25,  1895. 

Salvador  Ciskbros  Betancourt, 

PresideiU, 


extract  of  tub  sessions  of  THB  government  council,  republic  of  CUBA. 

Secretary  of  the  Government  Josc^  Clemente  Vivanco,  secretary  of  the  Govern- 
ment Council  and  ch.'incellor  of  the  Re])nblic,  I  certify  that  in  the  minute  books  of 
the  sessions  celebrated  by  this  council  the  following  resolutions  are  found: 

Septbmbkr  19,  1895. 

To  appoint  a  secretary  of  the  Government  and  chancellor  of  the  Republic,  Jun^ 
Clemente  Vivanco.  To  send  the  appointments  of  general  in  chief,  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and  delegate  plenipotentiary  abroad  to  Maj.  Gen.  Maximo  Gomez,  Mig.  Gen. 
Antonio  Maceo,  and  Tomas  KKtrada  Palma,  re8])ectively. 

To  a])point  as  civil  governor  of  Camaguey,  Dr.  Oscar  Primelles,  and  of  Oriente, 
Rafael  Manduley. 

To  complete  the  system  of  the  division  of  the  territory  of  the  island  into  zones, 
and  th;it  the  subsecretary  of  war,  in  the  abHence  of  the  secretary,  agree  with  the 
general  in  chief  as  to  the  orgiuiization  of  the  army  of  liberation. 

September  20,  1895. 

To  give  two  months'  time  to  the  chief  and  officers  of  the  past  revolution  to  join 
the  newly  organi/.od  army  of  liberation,  for  the  recognition  of  their  grades,  and  four 
mouths'  time  to  those  outside  of  the  island.  That  each  Heeretary  of  state  may  name 
a  chief  of  his  department.  To  appoint  as  director  of  the  treasury  in  Oriente  Diego 
PalacioH,  and  in  Cam.'iguey,  Col.  Lope  Kecio  Loynaz.  That  the  secretary  commu- 
nicate with  the  general  in  chief  so  the  latter  may  indorse  the  authorities,  passes,  and 
orders  given  by  the  d'overument  and  require  all  the  forces  of  the  army  or  liberation 
to  respect  and  obey  them. 
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To  ask  the  genenJ  in  chief  for  Capts.  Francisco  Garcia,  Manuel  Merrero^  and 
Ensign  Enrique  Boza,  as  their  services  are  needed  by  the  Uoyemment.  That  the 
Cuban  emigrations  shall  be  at  liberty  as  to  the  manner  of  contributing  to  the 
rerolotion. 

To  ask  from  abroad  a  copy  of  all  the  decrees  passed  b^  the  goyemment  of  the 
last  roTolution,  and  to  order  that  in  conformity  with  the  minutes  sent  from  here  all 
documeuts  shall  be  printed  emanating  from  the  QoTernment  as  well  as  the  constitu- 
tion passed  by  the  constituent  assembly  which  shall  be  placed  in  our  archives. 

September  24, 1895. 

To  publish  a  circular  of  the  secretary  of  the  interiori  addressed  to  the  prefects, 
snbprefects,  and  other  functionaries  of  civil  order,  recommending  them  to  fulfill 
their  respective  duties. 

To  approve  the  order  given  by  the  general  in  chief  as  to  the  respect  due  peaceful 
funilies  and  their  interests,  excepting  in  cases  of  military  necessity  or  on  account  of 
manifest  or  suspected  treachery,  and  that  the  secretary  of  the  interiur  address  such 
eommnnication  to  the  civil  governors  advising  them  of  this  resolution. 

To  appoint  chief  of  postal  service  for  the  eastern  and  western  district  of  Camaguey, 
Manuel  Manero,  and  Francisco  Garcia,  respectively,  and  to  confirm  the  appointments 
of  prefects  temporarily  made  by  the  general  in  chief. 

To  ask  the  general  in  chief  to  order  all  the  chiefs  of  army  corps  to  send  to  the  sec- 
retary of  war  a  detailed  account  of  the  chiefs  and  officers  under  his  orders,  their 
record  of  service,  the  positions  which  they  occupy,  and  their  respective  abilities. 

To  communicate  to  Msy.  Gen.  Carlos  Roioff  that  his  aides,  Francisco  Diaz  SUveira 
and  Orencio  Nodarse  remain  with  this  Government. 

September  25, 1895. 

To  permit  the  export  of  wood  in  blocks  after  the  payment  of  $5  in  gold  for  each 
block.  To  absolutely  prohibit  the  sale  of  com  and  all  kinds  of  forage,  cows,  oxen, 
and  horses,  permitting  only  other  animals  to  be  taken  within  a  radius  of  6  leagues 
from  the  towns  on  a  payment  of  the  tax. 

That  through  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  a  detailed  statement  of  the  tax-paying 
property  shall  be  sent  to  the  prefects  and  military  chiefs. 

To  approve  the  provisional  law  of  civil  marriage  passed  June  4, 1869,  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives  of  the  past  revolution  and  to  put  it  in  force  on  motion  of  the 
secretary  of  the  interior. 

To  approve  and  enforce  the  instructions  as  to  said  law,  which  were  passed  June  21, 
1869,  by  the  said  chamber. 

To  confirm  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  coasts  and  coast  guards  made  previ- 
ously by  the  general  in  chief. 

October  6,  1895. 

That  eaeh  secretary  of  state  shall  present  to  the  council  such  projects  of  laws  and 
legnlations  as  shall  be  in  force  in  their  respective  departments,  and  that  the  secre- 
tary of  foreign  relations,  together  with  tne  subsecretary,  the  acting  secretary  of 
war,  shall  draw  a  project  of  criminal  procedure  for  deliberation  and  approval  by  the 
connciL 

October  6,  1895. 

To  absolutely  prohibit  the  introduction  in  the  towns  of  all  articles  of  commerce 
which,  favoring  trade  indirectlv,  aid  the  enemy's  Government,  and  to  confirm  the 
api>ointment  or  the  inspector  of  shops  and  prefectures  in  the  district  of  Tunas  to 
(ntizen  Luis  Marti,  provisionally  given  by  the  general  in  chief  of  the  third  division 
JoB^  M.  Capote,  on  September  17,  1895. 

October  16, 1895. 

That  the  secretary  of  the  Government  shall  collect  aU  the  laws,  rules,  decrees, 
and  all  other  orders  of  this  council  and  an  extract  of  the  resolutions  for  publication 
in  book  form  for  an  edition  of  500  copies. 

To  approve  the  project  of  the  law  for  the  organization  of  the  public  treasury 
presented  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

To  approve  the  law  for  the  civil  government  and  administration  of  the  Republic, 
presented  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 

October  21, 1895. 

To  send  a  communication  to  the  chiefs  of  army  corps :  to  send  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  contracts  made  oy  them  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  in  order  that  in  conformity  with  article  21  of  the  constitution  they  be 
Approved. 

To  give  military  consideration  to  all  civil  functionaries,  appointing  for  this  pur- 
pose a  commission  composed  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  and  the  subsecretarv 
of  war,  so  that  they  may  present  a  report  as  to  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  this  behalf. 

S.  Eep.  1160 7 
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OcTOBBR  24, 1896. 

To  approve  the  project  as  to  instrnctiont  of  the  officers  of  the  public  treasury  pi 
•en ted  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

To  approve  the  report  as  to  the  military  considerations  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  civil 
fanctionariesi  presented  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior  and  the  snbsecretary  of 
war,  commissioned  for  this  pnrjiose  at  the  last  session,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  president  of  the  Rcpnblic,  that  of  ^oneral  in  chief  of  the  army ;  the  vice-pres- 
ident,  and  the  secretaries  of  state,  of  nimor-g<Mi«  rals. 

The  secretary  of  the  conncil  and  chancellor,  brigadier-general ;  the  chiefs  of  depart- 
ments of  states,  civil  governors  and  collecttrs  of  the  treasniy,  colonels;  the  liea- 
ten ant-governor,  delegate  of  the  treasury  and  the  secretary  of  administration,  of  the 
treasury,  majors;  the  prefects,  the  Inspectors  of  shops,  of  coast  and  commonication, 
that  of  captains;  the  subprefocts,  and  ensigns. 

All  these  considerations  shall  be  ei^oyed  by  them  nnless  they  have  higher  rank. 

October  25,  1895. 

The  following  decree  was  approved: 

Articlr  I.  "So  one  can  be  ijunished  by  death,  or  by  imprisonment  or  reprimand, 
without  having  been  prevlonsly  judged  bv  court-martial. 

Art.  II.  The  factories,  bams,  houses,  iruit  trees,  and  nsefnl  wood  trees  will  be 
respected  by  all  the  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

Art.  III.  Housebreaking  and  unjustifiable  raids  will  be  severely  punished. 

Art.  IV.  No  citizen  can  be  dispossessed  from  the  house  he  occupies  without  justi- 
fiable motive. 

Art.  Y.  The  forces  on  the  march,  detachments,  or  commissions  will  not  oconpy 
inhabited  houses  without  the  consent  of  their  owners,  unless  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  require  it  or  in  extraordinary  cases,  when  it  will  be  justified  by  tne  officer  who 
orders  it. 

And  for  the  publication  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  16th 
instant,  I  publish  the  present  compilation,  which  is  a  true  copy  of  the  originals, 
on  file  in  tne  archives  of  my  secretiurytthip. 

Countrv  and  liberty. 

Sabanilla,  October  26,  1886. 

JosA  Clemrntb  Vivanco, 

Secretary  of  the  Council, 

There  will  soon  be  published  the  laws  of  organization  and  military  ordinances 
drafted  by  the  general  in  chief  and  approved  by  tne  council,  which  shall  be  joined  to 
the  present  compilation,  C. 

[Coat  of  Arms  of  Cuban  Repubuc] 

In  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Cnba  by  delegation  of  the  Cuban  people  in  arms. 
The  oonstituent  assembly  resolved  by  acclamation  on  this  day  to  confer  on  Tomas 
Estrada  Palma,  the  diplomatic  representative  and  agent  abroad,  the  title  of  delegate 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  affixed  oar  signatures  in  Jlmaguayn  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1896. 

Salvador Cesneros,  B.^  President;  RafaelManduley,yioe-Pre8ident;  KnriqneLoinaz 
del  Castillo,  Severo  Pina,  Fermin  Valdes  Dominguez,  Rafael  Perez  Morales,  Rai- 
mundo  Sanchez,  J.  D.  Castillo,  Pedro  Piuan  de  Villegas,  Pedro  Agnilera,  Marcos 
Fadilla,  Rafael  M.  Portuondo,  Dr.  Santiago  Garcia  Canizares;  Lope  Recio,  L. ;  Oren- 
cio  Nodarse,  secretary;  Franco  Diaz  Silveira,  Enrique  Cespedes,  Mariano  Sanchez 
Vaillant,  F.  Lopez  Leiva,  secretary ;  Jos^  Clemen te  Vivanco,  secretary. 

D. 

Armt  Headquarters  at  Cumakatagua. 
Mr.  Alfredo  Reoo. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  polite  note.  I  see  by  it  the 
generosity  of  your  heart,  and  I  thank  you,  in  the  name  of  my  superior  officers,  to 
whom  I  will  communicate  your  humanitarian  act. 

I  send  the  committee  desired  to  brins  back  the  prisoners.    It  takes  this  letter  to 
you  and  is  com^iosed  of  Benito  Mesa  and  Telesforo  Ramirez.    I  beg  you  to  give  them 
the  necessary  aid,  promising  you  thnt  your  men  will  be  respected  by  this  garrison. 
Yours,  truly, 

(Signed.)  Jost  Brbtomes,  Lieutemamt, 
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The  insnrrection  in  Cuba  still  continues  with  all  its  perplexities.  It 
is  difficult  to  perceive  that  any  progress  has  thus  far  been  made  toward 
the  pacification  of  the  island  or  that  the  sitaatiou  of  affairs  as  depicted 
in  my  last  anuual  message  has  in  the  least  iinproveil.  If  Spain  still 
holds  Habana  and  the  seaports  and  all  the  considerable  towns,  the 
insurgents  still  roam  at  will  over  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  inland 
country.  If  the  determiDation  of  Spain  to  pat  down  the  insurrection 
seems  but  to  strengthen  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  is  evinced  by  her 
unhesitating  devotion  of  largely  increased  military  and  naval  forces  to 
the  task,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  insurgents  have 
gained  in  point  of  numbers,  and  character,  and  resources,  and  are  none 
the  less  inflexible  in  their  resolve  not  to  succumb,  without  practically 
securing  the  great  objects  for  which  they  took  up  arms.  If  Spain  has 
not  yet  rees^blished  her  authority,  neither  liave  the  insurgents  yet 
made  good  their  title  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  state.  Indeed,  / 
as  the  contest  has  gone  on,  the  pretense  that  civil  government  exists  on  / 
the  island,  except  so  far  as  Spain  is  able  to  maintain  it,  has  been  prac- 
tically abandoned.  Spain  does  keep  on  foot  such  a  government,  more 
or  less  imperfectly,  in  the  large  towns  and  their  immediate  suburbs. 
But,  that  exception  being  made,  the  entire  country  is  either  given  N 
over  to  anarchy  or  is  subject  to  the  military  occupation  of  one  or  the  < 
other  party.  It  is  reported,  indeed,  on  reliable  authority  that  at  the 
demand  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  insurgent  army  the  putative 
Cuban  government  has  now  given  up  all  attempt  to  exercise  its  func- 
tions, leaving  that  government  confessedly  (what  there  is  the  best 
reason  for  supposing  it  always  to  have  been  in  fact)  a  government 
merely  on  paper. 

Were  the  Spanish  armies  able  to  meet  their  antagonists  in  the  open, 
or  in  pitched  battle,  prompt  and  decisive  results  might  be  looked  for, 
and  the  immense  superiority  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  numbers,  discipline, 
and  equipment  could  hardly  fail  to  tell  greatly  to  their  advantage.  But 
they  are  called  upon  to  face  a  foe  that  shuns  general  engagements,  that 
can  choose  and  does  choose  its  own  ground,  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
country  is  visible  or  invisible  at  pleasure,  and  that  fights  only  from 
ambuscade  and  when  all  the  advantages  of  position  and  numbers  are 
on  its  side.  In  a  country  where  all  that  is  indispensable  to  life  in  the 
way  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  is  so  easily  obtainable,  especially  by 
those  born  and  bred  on  the  soil,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to 
the  time  during  which  hostilities  of  this  sort  may  be  prolonged.  Mean- 
while, as  in  all  cases  of  protracited  civil  strife,  the  passions  of  the  com- 
batants grow  more  and  more  inflamed  and  excesses  on  both  sides  become 
more  frequent  and  more  deplorable.  They  are  also  participated  in  by 
bands  of  marauders,  who,  now  in  the  name  of  one  party  and  now  in  the 
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name  of  the  other,  as  may  best  suit  the  occasion,  harry  the  country  at 
will  and  plunder  its  wretched  inhabitants  for  their  own  advantage. 
Such  a  condition  of  things  would  inevitably  entail  immense  destruction 
of  property,  even  if  it  were  the  policy  of  both  parties  to  prevent  it  as 
far  as  practicable.  But  while  such  seemed  to  be  the  original  policy  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  it  has  now  apparently  abandoned  it  and  is 
acting  ui)on  the  same  theory  as  the  insurgents,  namely,  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  contest  require  the  wholesale  annihilation  of  property, 
that  it  may  not  prove  of  use  and  advantage  to  the  enemy. 

It  is  to  the  Same  end  thlrtri"  pursuance  of  general  orders,  Spanish 
garrisons  are  now  being  withdrawn  from  plantations  and  the  rural 
population  required  to  concentrate  itself  in  the  towns.  The  sure  result 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  industrial  value  of  the  island  is  fast  dimin- 
ishing, and  that  unless  there  is  a  speedy  and  radical  change  in  existing 
conditions  it  will  soon  disappear  altogether.  That  value  consists  very 
largely,  of  course,  in  its  cai)€acity  to  i)r()duce  sugar — a  cai)acity  already 
much  reduced  by  the  interruptions  to  tillage  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  two  years.  It  is  reliably  asserted  that  should  these 
interruptions  continue  during  the  current  year,  and  practically  extend, 
as  is  now  threatened,  to  the  entire  sugar  producing  territory  of  the 
island,  so  much  time  and  so  much  money  will  be  required  to  restore  the 
land  to  its  normal  productiveness  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  capital 
can  be  induced  to  even  make  the  attempt. 

The  spectacle  of  the  utter  ruin  of  an  adjoining  country,  by  nature 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  charming  on  the  globe,  would  engage  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Government  and  peoi)le  of  the  United  States 
in  any  circumstances.  In  point  of  fact,  they  have  a  concern  with  it 
which  is  by  no  means  of  a  wholly  sentimental  or  philanthropic  charac- 
ter. It  lies  so  nfear  to  us  as  to  be  hardlyseparated  from  our  territory.  Our 
actual  pecuniary  interest  in  it  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  people  and 
Government  of  Spain.  It  is  reasonably  estimated  that  at  least  from 
$30,000,000  to  $50,000,000  of  American  capital  are  invested  in  plantations 
and  in  railroad,  mining,  and  other  business  enterprises  on  the  island. 
The  volume  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  which  in 
1889  amounted  to  about  $04,000,000,  rose  in  1893  to  about  $103,000,000, 
and  in  1894,  the  year  before  the  present  insurrection  broke  out,  amounted 
to  nearly  $90,000,000.  Besides  this  large  pecuniary  stake  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Cuba,  the  United  States  finds  itself  inextricably  involved  in 
the  present  contest  in  other  ways  both  vexatious  and  costly. 

ManyCubansreside  in  this  country  and  indirectly  promotetheinsurrec- 
tion  through  the  press,  by  public  meetings,  by  the  purchase  and  shipment 
of  arms,  by  the  raising  of  funds,  and  by  other  means,  which  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions  and  the  tenor  of  our  laws  do  not  permit  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  criminal  pros^^cutions.  Some  of  them,  though  Cubans  at 
heart  and  in  all  their  feelin^lrs  and  interests,  have  taken  out  papers  as 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  a  proceeding  resorted  to  with 
a  view  to  possible  protection  by  this  Government,  and  not  unnaturally 
regarded  with  much  indignation  by  the  country  of  their  origin.  The 
insurgents  are  undoubtedly  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  wide- 
spread sympathy  the  people  of  this  country  always  and  instinctively 
feel  for  every  struggle  for  better  and  freer  government,  and  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  more  adventurous  and  restless  elements  of  our  popula- 
tion, leads  in  only  too  many  instances  to  active  and  personal  partici- 
pation in  the  contest.  The  result  is  that  this  Government  is  constantly 
sailed  upon  to  protect  American  citizens,  to  claim  damages  for  injuries 
persons  and  property,  now  estimated  at  many  millions  of  dollars, 
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and  to  ask  explanations  and  apolo^es  for  the  acts  of  Spanish  officials 
whose  zeal  for  the  repression  of  the  rebellion  sometimes  blinds  them  to 
the  immnnities  belonging  to  the  unoffending  citizens  of  a  friendly  power. 
It  follows  from  the  same  causes  that  the  United  States  is  compelled  to 
actively  police  a  long  line  of  seacoast  against  unlawful  expeditions,  the 
escape  of  which  the  utmost  vigilance  will  not  always  suffice  to  prevent. 

These  inevitable  entanglements  of  the  United  States  with  the  rebel- 
lion in  Cuba,  the  large  American  property  interests  affected,  and  con- 
siderations of  philanthropy  and  humanity  in  general,  have  led  to  a 
vehement  demand  in  various  quartern  for  some  sort  of  positive  inter- 
xTt^ntim  nn  thft"jftrrAr  ^Xifj  TTnitAH  Statcs./It  was  at  firstproposcd  that 
belligerent  rigGts  should  be  accorded  to  the  insurgents — a  proposition  no 
longer  urged  because  untimely  and  in  practical  operation  clearly  perilous 
and  injurious  to  our  own  interests.  At  has  since  been  and  is  now  some- 
times contended  that  the  independence  of  the  insurgents  should  be  rec- 
ognized. But  imperfect  and  restricted  as  the  Spanish  government  of 
the  island  maybe,  no  other  exists  there — unless  the  will  of  the  military 
officer  in  temporary  command  of  a  particular  district  can  be  dignified  as 
a  species  of  government.  It  is  now  also  suggested  that  the  United 
States  should  buy  the  island — a  suggestion  possibly  worthy  of  consid- 
eration if  there  were  any  evidence  of  a  desire  or  willingness  on  the 
part  of  Spain  to  entertain  such  a  proposal.  It  is  urged,  finally,  that, 
all  other  methods  failing,  the  existing  internecine  strife  in  Cuba  should 
be  terminated  by  our  intervention,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain — a  war  which  its  advocates  confidently 
prophesy  could  be  neither  large  in  its  proi)ortions  nor  doubtful  in  its 
issue. 

The  correctness  of  this  forecast  need  be  neither  affirmed  nor  denied. 
The  United  States  has  nevertheless  a  character  to  maintain  as  a  nation, 
which  plainly  dictates  that  right  and  not  might  should  be  the  rule  of 
its  conduct.  Further,  though  the  United  States  is  not  a  nation  to 
which  peace  is  a  necessity,  it  is  in  truth  the  most  pacific  of  powers,  and 
desires  nothing  so  much  as  to  live  in  amity  with  all  the  world.  Its 
own  ample  and  diversified  domains  satisfy  all  possible  longings  for 
territory,  preclude  all  dreams  of  conquest,  and  prevent  any  casting  of 
covetous  eyes  upon  neighboring  regions,  however  attractive.  That  our 
conduct  toward  Spain  and  her  dominions  has  constituted  no  exception 
to  this  national  disposition  is  made  manifest  by  the  course  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, not  only  thus  far  during  the  present  insurrection,  but  during 
the  ten  years  that  followed  the  rising  at  Yara  in  1868.  No  other  great 
power,  it  may  safely  be  said,  under  circumstances  of  similar  perplexity, 
would  have  manifested  the  same  restraint  and  the  same  patient  endur- 
ance. It  may  also  be  said  that  this  persistent  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  Spain  in  connection  with  Cuba  unquestionably  evinces 
no  slight  respect  and  regard  for  Spain  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people.  They  in  truth  do  not  forget  her  connection  with  the  discovery 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  nor  do  they  underestin.ate  the  great  qual- 
ities of  the  Spanish  people,  nor  fail  to  fully  recognize  their  splendid 
patriotism  and  their  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  national  honor. 

They  view  with  wonder  and  admiration  the  cheerful  resolution  with 
which  vast  bodies  of  men  are  sent  across  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean, 
and  an  enormous  debt  accumulated,  that  the  costly  possession  of  the 
Gem  of  the  Antilles  may  still  hold  its  place  in  the  Spanish  Crown.  And 
yet  neither  the  Government  nor  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  course  of  events  in  Cuba,  or  have  failed  to  realize 
the  existence  of  conceded  grievances,  which  have  led  to  the  present 
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revolt  from  the  aathority  of  Spain — grievances  recognized  by  the  Qneen 
Begeut  and  by  the  Cortes,  voiced  by  the  most  patriotic  and  enlightened 
of  Spanish  statesmen  without  regard  to  party,  and  demonstrated  by 
reforms  proposed  by  the  executive  and  approved  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Spanish  Government.  It  is  in  the  assumed  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  remedy  these  grievances, 
fortified  by  indications  of  influential  public  opinion  in  Spain,  that  this 
Government  has  hoped  to  discover  the  most  promising  and  efiective 
^  means  of  composing  the  present  strife  with  honor  and  advantage  to 
Spain  and  with  the  achievement  of  all  the  reasonable  objects  of  the 
insurrection. 

It  would  seem  that  if  Spain  should  offer  to  Cuba  genuine^atonomy — 
a  measure  of  home  rule  which,  while  preserving  the  sovereignty  of  Spain^ 
would  satisfy  all  rational  requirements  of  her  Spanish  subjects — there 
should  be  no  just  reason  why  the  pacification  of  the  island  might  not 
be  effected  on  that  basis.  Such  a  result  would  appear  to  be  in  the  true 
interest  of  all  concerned.  It  would  at  once  stop  the  conflict  which  is 
now  consuming  the  resources  of  the  island  and  making  it  worthless  for 
whichever  party  may  ultimately  prevail.  It  would  keep  intact  the 
possessions  of  Spain  without  touching  her  honor,  which  will  be  con- 
sulted rather  than  impugned  by  the  adequate  redress  of  admitted 
grievances.  It  would  put  the  prosperity  of  the  island  and  the  fortunes 
of  its  inhabitsints  within  their  own  control,  without  severing  the  natural 
and  ancient  ties  which  bind  them  to  the  mother  country,  and  would  yet 
enable  them  to  test  their  capacity  for  self  government  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  It  has  been  objected  on  the  one  side  that  Spain 
should  not  promise  autonomy  until  her  insurgent  subjects  lay  down 
their  arms;  on  the  other  side,  that  promised  autonomy,  however  liberal, 
is  insufficient,  because  without  assurance  of  the  promise  being  fulfilled. 

But  the  reasonableness  of  a  requirement  by  Spain  of  unconditional 
surrender  on  the  part  of  the  insurgent  Cubans  before  their  autonomy 
is  conceded  is  not  altogether  apparent.  It  ignores  important  features 
of  the  situation — the  stability  two  years'  duration  has  given  to  the 
insurrection;  the  feasibilty  of  its  indefinite  prolongation  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and,  as  shown  by  past  experience,  the  utter  and  imminent 
ruin  of  the  island  unless  the  present  strife  is  speedily  composed;  above 
all,  the  rank  abuses  which  all  parties  in  Spain,  all  branches  of  her  Gov- 
ernment, and  all  her  leading  public  men  concede  to  exist  and  profess  a 
desire  to  remove.  Facing  such  circumstances,  to  withhold  the  proffer 
of  needed  reforms  until  the  parties  demanding  them  put  themselves  at 
mercy  by  throwing  down  their  arms,  has  the  appearance  of  neglecting^ 
the  gravest  of  perils  and  inviting  suspicion  as  to  the  sincerity  of  any- 
professed  willingness  to  grant  reforms.  The  objection  on  behalf  of  the 
insurgents,  that  promised  reforms  can  not  be  relied  upon,  must  of  course 
be  considered,  though  we  have  no  right  to  assume,  and  no  reason  for 
assuming,  that  anything  Spain  undertakes  to  do  for  the  relief  of  Cuba 
will  not  be  done  according  to  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
undertaking. 

I^evertheless,  realizing  that  suspicions  and  precautions  on  the  part 
of  the  weaker  of  two  combatants  are  always  natural  and  not  always 
unjustifiable — being  sincerely  desirous  in  the  interest  of  both,  as  well 
as  on  its  own  account,  that  the  Cuban  problem  should  be  solved  with 
the  least  possible  delay — ^it  was  intimated  by  this  Government  to  the 
Government  of  Spain  some  months  ago  that  if  a  satisfactory  measure 
of  home  rule  wei  <-  tendered  the  Cuban  insurgents,  and  would  be  accepted 
by  them  upon  a  guanrity  of  its  execution,  the  United  States  would 
endeavor  to  find  a  way  not  objectionable  to  Spain  of  furnishing  such 
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^aranty.  While  no  definite  response  to  this  intimation  has  yet  been 
received  from  the  Spanish  Government,  it  is  believed  to  be  not  altogether 
nnwelcome,  while,  as  already  suggested,  no  reason  is  perceived  why  it 
should  not  be  approved  by  the  insurgents.  Neither  party  can  fail  to 
see  the  importance  of  early  action,  and  both  mnst  realize  that  to  prolong 
the  present  state  of  things  for  even  a  short  perio<l  will  add  enormoasly 
to  the  time  and  labor  and  expenditnre  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
indastrial  recuperation  of  the  island.  It  is  therefore  fervently  hoped 
on  all  grounds  that  earnest  efibrts  for  healing  the  breach  between  Spain 
and  the  insurgent  Cobaim,  upon  the  line3  above  indicated,  may  be  at 
ODce  inaugurated  and  push^  to  an  immediate  and  successful  issue. 
The  friendly  offices  of  the  United  Stiites,  either  in  the  manner  above 
outlined  or  in  any  other  way  consistent  with  our  Constitution  and  laws, 
will  always  be  at  the  disjiosal  of  either  party. 

Whatever  circumstances  may  arise,  our  policy  and  our  interests 
w^onld  constrain  us  to  object  to  the  acquisition  of  the  island  or  an  inter- 
ference  with  its  control  by  any  other  power. 

It  should  be  added  that  it  can  not  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the 
Utherto  expectant  attitude  of  the  United  States  will  be  indefinitely 
maintained.  While  we  are  anxious  to  accord  all  due  respect  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain,  we  can  not  view  the  pending  conflict  in  all  its 
features  and  properly  apprehend  our  inevitably  close  relations  to  it, 
aud  its  possible  results,  without  considering  that  by  the  course  of  events 
we  may  be  drawn  into  such  an  unusual  and  unprecedented  condition 
as  will  fix  a  limit  to  our  patient  waiting  for  S[)ain  to  end  the  contest, 
either  alone  and  in  her  own  way,  or  with  our  friendly  cooperation. 

When  the  inability  of  Spain  to  deal  successfully  with  the  insurrection 
has  become  manifest,  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  her  sovereignty  is 
extinct  in  Cuba  for  all  purposes  of  its  rightful  existence,  and  when  a 
hopeless  struggle  for  its  reestablishment  has  degenerated  into  a  strife 
which  means  nothing  more  than  the  useless  sacrifice  of  human  life  and 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  very  subject-matter  of  the  conflict,  a  situa- 
tion will  be  presented  in  which  our  obligations  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  will  be  superseded  by  higher  obligations,  which  we  can  hardly 
hesitate  to  recognize  and  discharge.  Deferring  the  choice  of  ways  and 
methods  until  the  time  for  action  arrives,  we  should  make  them  depend 
ux>on  the  precise  conditions  then  existing;  and  they  should  not  be  deter- 
mined upon  without  giving  careful  heed  to  every  consideration  involv- 
ing our  honor  and  interest,  or  the  international  duty  we  owe  to  Spain. 
Until  we  face  the  coritingencies  suggested,  or  the  situation  is  by  other 
incidents  imperatively  changed,  we  should  continue  in  the  line  of  con- 
duct heretofore  pursued,  thus  in  all  circumstances  exhibiting  our  obedi- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  public  law  and  our  regard  for  the  duty 
enjoined  upon  us  by  the  position  we  occupy  in  the  family  of  nations. 

A  contemplation  of  emergencies  that  may  arise  should  plainly  lead 
ns  to  avoid  their  creation,  either  through  a  careless  disregard  of  present 
duty  or  even  an  undue  stimulation  and  ill-timed  expression  of  feeling. 
But  I  have  deemed  it  not  amiss  to  remind  the  Congress  that  a  time 
may  arrive  when  a  correct  policy  aud  care  for  our  interests,  as  well  as 
a  regard  for  the  interests  of  other  nations  and  their  citizens,  joined  by 
considerations  of  humanity  and  a  desire  to  see  a  rich  and  fertile  country, 
intimately  related  to  us,  saved  from  complete  devastation,  will  constrain 
our  Government  to  such  action  as  will  subserve  the  interests  thus 
involved  and  at  the  same  time  promise  to  Cuba  and  its  inhabitants  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace. 
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PREFATORY. 

AT  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mer- 
chants* Association  of  New  York,  October  3,  1902,  a  com- 
munication was  presented  suggesting  that  the  Association  send  a 
representative  to  Cuba,  to  study  there,  at  first  hand,  the  natural 
conditions  pertaining  to  its  commerce,  in  order  that  the  Associa- 
tion might  be  thoroughly  equipped  to  take  an  active  part  in 
endeavoring  to  obtain  for  Cuba  just  reciprocal  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

After  consideration  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Association  should  be  sent  to  Cuba  in  the 
near  future,  but  that  the  whole  matter  be,  and  hereby  is,  left 
to  the  discretion  of  a  committee  of  three  to  be  appointed  by 
the  chairman,  said  committee  to  have  full  power  to  act. 

In  conformity  with  the  foregoing  resolution,  Vice-President 
Juhring  appointed  the  following  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Cuban  Conditions :  Messrs.  John  C.  Eames,  chairman ;  Gustav  H. 
Schwab  and  William  F.  King.  The  committee  reported  March  2d. 

To  THE  Board  of  Directors  : 

Your  Committee  on  Cuban  Conditions  beg  to  report  as 
follows : 

Under  the  authorization  given  to  this  committee  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  at  a  meeting  held  October  3,  1902,  we 
appointed  Mr.  H.  D.  Dumont  to  go  to  Cuba  to  make  a  per- 
sonal investigation  of  conditions  there.  Mr.  Dumont  first 
\vent  to  Washington  and  talked  with  the  President  and  other 
officials  concerning  the  nature  of  information  desired  in  re 
Cuban  reciprocity. 

On  October  23,  1902,  Mr.  Dumont  sailed  for  Cuba  and 
made  as  extensive  a  tour  through  the  island  as  his  limited 
time  would  allow,  and  reached  New  York  December  2d. 

Since  then  he  has  made  six  trips  to  Washington  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  passage  of  the  Cuban  Reciprocity 
Treaty  now  before  Congress.  Mr.  Dumont  has  reported  to 
this  committee  quite  fully  respecting  his  trip  to  Cuba.    His 


report  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  on  varied  subjects 
concerning  Cuban  conditions.  We  believe  that  the  informa- 
tion which  he  gained  while  in  Cuba  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  him  in  Washington  in  arguing  in  favor  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Cuban  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  C.  Eames,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dumont's  report  on  Cuba  had  been  previously  printed  and 
advance  copies  sent  to  Senators  and  Representatives  while  the 
Cuban  Treaty  was  under  considerati(»i.  Mr.  Dtunont  was  in  con- 
stant attendance  upon  Congress  from  early  in  January  until  the 
conditicxial  acceptance  by  the  Senate  of  the  Treaty,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  during  which  time  he  personally  presented  to  most 
of  the  Senators  the  facts  observed  by  him  in  Cuba.  The  valuable 
results  of  Mr.  Dumont's  earnest  labors  in  bdialf  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  are  attested  by  personal  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Senator  CuUom,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  who  in  large  degree  attribute  the 
favorable  vote  upon  the  Treaty  to  Mr.  Duniont's  intelligent  pre- 
sentment of  the  business  conditions  in  Cuba  and  their  relation  to 
the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  action  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress  is  required  for  the  final  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Cuban  Reciprocity  Treaty,  this  second  edition  of  Mr. 
Dumont's  report  is  printed  for  general  distribution  throughout 
the  United  States  to  inform  the  people  of  the  conditions  in  Cuba 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  reciprocal  trade  relations. 
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REPORT  ON  CUBA. 

To  the  OMcers  and  Directors  of  The  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York. 

Gentlemen: 

PURSUANT  to  your  directions,  I  have  made  an  examination 
into  the  economic  conditions  now  prevailing  in  Cuba,  visit- 
ing for  tfiat  purpose  some  cities  of  the  country  districts  of  all 
the  provinces  of  the  island.  I  preface  my  report  with^  a  general 
summary  and  statement  of  my  conclusions,  and  follow  with  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  conditions  which  came  under  my  per- 
sonal observaticMi,  or  of  which  I  learned  by  extended  and  careful 
inquiry. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

THE  economic  prosperity,  and,  to  a  g^eat  extent,  the  political 
stability  of  Cuba  depends  upon  reciprocal  trade  between 
that  country  and  the  United  States.  In  order  to  effect  this  there 
needs  to  be  political  action  on  the  part  of  both  countries  for  the 
adjustment  of  tariff  duties. 

First:  As  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba : 
It  is  necessary  that  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco  should  be 
admitted  into  this  country  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  of  duty 
than  the  present  rate,  thereby  affording  Cuba  a  profitable  market 
for  her  principal  products,  and  giving;  this  country  the  benefit  of 
natural  prices  on  two  great  staples. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States 
should  be  admitted  into  Cuba  on  a  basis  of  tariff  duties  which 
would  insure  to  Cuba  the  customs  revenue  indispensable  to  the 
support  of  its  government,  and  which  would  likewise  insure  to 
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the   United    States   a   profitable   market   for   its   manufactured 
products. 

Second:  As  between  Cuba  and  nations  other  than  the  United 
States : 

For  Cuba  to  equalize,  by  means  of  compensatory  rebates,  the 
artificial  conditions  which  now  tend  to  disqualify  the  United 
States  from  competing  for  the  Cuban  trade  on  a  basis  of  equality. 
Cuba's  prosperity  depends  on  finding  a  profitable  market  for  its 
sugar  and  tobacco.  Cuba  can  find  an  ample  natural  market  for 
its  sugar  product  in  the  United  States,  in  which  market  that 
product  is  now  depressed  by  a  high  protective  duty,  which  not 
only  excludes  the  foreign  product,  but  has  created  and  sustains 
a  domestic  monopoly  which  exacts  an  excessive  price  from  this 
entire  nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

The  proposition  is  that  we  shall  give  Cuba  prosperity  and 
benefit  ourselves  by  modifying  the  laws  which  exclude  her  from 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  her  natural  and  only  profitable 
market.  'The  counter-proposition  is  that  Cuba  shall  compensate 
us  and  benefit  herself  by  modifying  the  artificial  conditions 
which  operate  against  us  in  the  Cuban  market.  The  United 
States  maintains  a  high  tarifiF  for  protection.  Cuba  maintains 
a  high  tariff  for  revenue,  and  cannot  support  a  government 
without  it,  under  the  present  conditions.  The  United  States 
can  promote  trade  with  Cuba  by  aboli3hing  or  lowering  duties, 
but  Cuba  cannot  reciprocate  by  an  equal  reduction.  It  must 
raise  a  revenue  by  placing  a  tax  on  imports,  whether  from  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere.  As  an  equivalent  for  concessions 
from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  a  considerable  rebate  from  the 
Cuban  tariff  duties  on  products  of  the  United  States  would  be 
effective.  Such  a  rebate  would  promote  the  sale  of  American 
products  in  Cuba  without  lessening  the  Cuban  revenue  from 
import  duties,  provided  the  latter  were  sufficiently  high. 

The  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  being  $1.85  a  pound  on  the  wrapper, 
and  35  cents  a  pound  on  the  filler,  there  is  an  incentive  for  the 
importation  of  -wrappers  declared  as  fillers.  The  difference  of 
$1.50  a  pound  between  these  two  grades  of  tobacco  is  a  temptation 
to  dishonesty,  and  I  would  advise  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  to  35 
c^nts  a  pound  on  all  grades  of  leaf.  This  I  would  consider  an 
advantage  to  the  small  farmer*  in  Cuba  as  well  as  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  consumer  io  the  United  States. 


*Wher«vef  the  tenn  farmer  is  used  it  indicates  either  a  renter  or  a  small  land- 
holder who  does  not  convert,  but  sells,  his  product. 
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The  reduction  on  cigars  should  be  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
specific  duty,  making  it  $2.50  a  pound  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
The  reduction  on  cigarettes  should  be  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the 
specific  duty,  making  it  $1.35  a  pound,  and  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  This  latter  should  be  protection  enough  for  the  cigar- 
ette trade  of  the  United  States,  without  entirely  barring  out 
cigarettes  made  in  Havana. 

The  duty  on  sugar  should  be  reduced  at  least  30  per  cent. ;  and 
even  with  this  reduction  the  small  farmer  in  many  places  on 
the  island  would  not  be  able  to  make  any  money.  The  suffering 
in  Cuba  would  have  been  very  much  less,  both  financially  and  other- 
wise, if  the  United  States  duty  in  the  last  few  years  had  been 
at  least  30  per  cent,  lower.  Such  a  reduction  during  the  period 
of  small  crops  and  low  prices  would  have  materially  aided  the 
farmers. 

Complaint  is  genial  that  th^  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  do  not  study  the  conditions  and  requirements 
of  the  Cuban  market,  whereas  European  merchants  keep  them- 
selves constantly  informed  on  this  point,  and  show  the  utmost 
readiness  to  meet  the  buyers*  views.  Attention  to  this  condition 
is  secondary  in  importance  only  to  the  changes  suggested  in  the 
tariff.  With  due  regard  to  this  essential  and  favorable  tariff  con- 
dition, I  believe  that  our  export  trade  to  Cuba  can  soon  be 
increased  by  at  least  $20,000,000  per  annum,  and  very  likely  a 
much  larger  amount. 

There  are  many  conditions  in  regard  to  labor,  etc.,  which 
are  very  important  factors  in  considering  the  general  conditions 
of  the  country.  These  are  stated  in  the  general  report  which  is 
herewith  submitted. 


GENERAL  REPORT. 
• 

IN  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
your  Board  of  Directors,  I  sailed  for  Havana  on  the  23d  of 
October,  arriving  there  on  the  27th,  and  left  the  island  for  home 
on  the  29th  of  November,  reaching  New  York  on  the  2d  of 
December. 

The  instructions  of  your  committee  were  that  I  should,  by  per- 
sonal observation  and  inquiry  in  Cuba,  fully  inform  myself  as 
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to  the  past  and  present  conditions  of  Cuba's  principal  industries 
and  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  acquaint  myself  with  laws  now  in 
force  which  affect  the  economic  conditions. 

With  this  in  view,  on  my  arrival  I  presented  the  letters  of 
introduction  given  me  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  John 
Hay,  to  our  United  States  Minister,  Hon.  H.  G.  Squiers,and  to  the 
United  States  Consul-General,  Hon.  Edward  S.  Bragg.  Through 
our  Minister  I  was  presented  to  the  Hon.  Tomas  Estrada  Palma, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  who  expressed  to  me  his 
desire  to  aid  me,  as  the  representative  of  The  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  in  every  way  possible.  Our  Minister  also 
gave  me  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  enable  me  to  collect 
the  data  necessary  for  my  investigations.  I  presented  the 
many  letters  of  introduction  which  I  carried  with  me  from  New 
York  to  some  of  the  leading  bankers,  merchants,  planters  and 
lawyers  of  Havana.  These  gentlemen,  without  exception, 
extended  to  me  a  most  cordial  greeting,  and  expressed  the  desire 
to  help  me  in  every  possible  way  to  get  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  Cuba. 

As  the  result  of  my  conference  with  the  men  engaged  in  the 
leading  commercial  interests  of  Havana  and  other  cities  on  the 
island,  I  am  convinced  that  in  order  to  increase  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  establish  a  differential  Cuban  tariff  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  granting  sufficient  concessions  to  permit  our  manufac- 
tures, in  many  classes  notably  superior  to  any  other,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Cuban  market. 

Three  invoices  are  required  to  clear  merchandise  without  delay. 
Invoices  are  required  to  express  in  detail  the  merchandise,  and 
to  specify  the  number  of  packages,  their  marks  and  numbers, 
and  the  gross  and  net  weight. 

I  was  informed  that  in  the  European  markets  a  system  of 
short  weights  and  measures  prevail,  that  goods  are  put  up  in  this 
way  by  order  of  some  of  the  Cuban  merchants,  and  that 
European  manufacturers  are  accustomed  to  send  several 
invoices  for  the  same  goods,  each  invoice  giving  a  different  price, 
leaving  it  open  to  the  Cuban  customer  to  choose  which  invoice 
to  use  in  passing  the  goods  through  the  Custom  House.  This  sys- 
tem of  fraud,  which  was  employed  before  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Government  Customs,  has  been  largely  done 
away  with  through  the  efficient  management  and  discipline  in 
the  Customs  Department  that  were  adopted  by  the   American 
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Government,  and  are  now  being  continued  in  force  by  the  Cuban 
Government. 

A  great  objection  to  trading  with  the  United  States  is 
our  system  of  credit.  Large  Cuban  merchants  sell  to  smaller 
merchants  on  thirty  days'  time.  Goods  sold  to  planters  are  to  be 
paid  for  after  crops  have  been  sold.  The  merchants  state  that  these 
accounts  run  from  three  to  twelve  months,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  be  very  lenient  with  their  customers.  Large  merchants  can  buy 
their  goods  in  the  European  markets  on  from  three  to  six  months' 
time,  in  some  cases  adding  5  to  6  per  cent,  interest  per  annum, 
or  ^  per  cent,  per  month  allowed  on  advance  payments,  while 
the  average  credit  g^en  by  United  States  merchants  is  thirty 
days'  time,  or  cash,  cm  sight  draft  with  bill  of  lading  attached. 
European  merchants  are  very  accommodating  where  debtors  wish 
the  time  extended. 

The  loss  to  the  United  States  in  the  exportation  of  machinery 
to  Cuba  is  due  largely  to  delay  in  the  delivery,  coupled  with 
excessive  freight  charges.  Machinery  ordered  for  sugar 
mills  must  be  put  up  and  in  operation  when  the  crop  is  ready 
to  be  moved.  If  the  planter  is  delayed  in  going  forward  with  his 
work  a  large  loss  ensues.  Parties  who  have  heretofore  purchased 
large  amounts  of  machinery  from  the  United  States  inform  me 
that  it  is  now  impossible  to  make  time  contracts  for  the  delivery 
of  the  same.  They  further  state  that  not  only  do  European 
manufacturers  contract  and  deliver  machinery  on  time,  but  they 
also  give  more  favorable  terms  of  payment,  and  the  freight, 
moreover,  is  much  less  from  Europe  than  from  the  United  States. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  complaint  throughout  the 
island  against  the  high  freight  charges  on  all  kinds  of  goods 
from  the  States.  This  is  assigned  as  one  cause  why  American 
manufacturers  receive  few  orders. 

Everywhere  on  the  island,  in  every  town  and  city,  I  found 
agents  representing  merchants  of  England,  Germany,  France  and 
Spain.  In  some  places  I  was  shown  orders  placed  in  Germany 
for  goods  similar  to  those  made  in  the  United  States.  The  mer- 
chants told  me  that  they  had  purchased  them  for  less  money  than 
they  could  have  bought  them  in  the  United  States.  Besides, 
the  credit  extended  was  much  more  liberal  than  that  given  by 
American  merchants.  They  also  averred  that  articles  purchased 
were  almost  equal  in  style  and  finish  to  those  made  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
do  not  soon  awake  to  these  conditions,  they  may  wait  until  the 
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door  is  closed  and  the  trade  lost,  for  Cuba  is  bound  to  be  a  rich 
and  great  country.  The  very  best  way  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
and  turn  the  tide  of  trade  toward  the  United  States  would  be  a 
compensatory  treaty  which  would  admit  of  mutually  beneficial 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

There  does  not  now  exist  among  the  merchants  and  people 
of  Cuba  as  much  desire  to  enter  into  reciprocal  arrangements  as 
would  have  been  entertained  before  or  shortly  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  government. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

THE  United  States  Consular  Reports  show  Cuba's  total  exports 
and  imports  for  each  period  of  six  months  during  the  years 
1899,  1900,  1901  and  1902.    These  official  figures  are  as  follows: 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Increase  in 
imports. 

Increase  in 
exports. 

VBS». 
First  six  months 

8eJ9L700 

*$81,600,600 
108SS,100 

•I4J11J0O 
90,0094100 

Second  six  months 

Total 

r5J08.MO 

$80,961,700 

$94,870,800 

IMO. 
First  six  months 

•87,478.900 
8i.001,100 

$80,0064100 
91386,800 

$7  411.600 
11,916J00 

Second  six  months 

ToUl 

$70,079300 

$61,459,400 

818.69S.900 

1901. 
First  six  monthSr .................. 

$88,668,800 
8A.0894NX) 

$48,919,600 
98,6694100 

""$66:609:100 

"iiidjwjoo* 

*$9,278,700 

Second  six  months 

Total 

$07,768,100 

$1,961  000 

1908. 
First  six  months 

$81,977,100 

$80687.000 

$1,990,100 

Grand  total 

$946,113,000 

$190,674,200 

$46,588,800 

*  The  values  are  given  in  United  States  currency. 


The  first  six  months  of  1902,  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1901,  show  a  decrease  in  imports  of  5  per  cent.,  and  in  exports 
of  28  per  cent.  Compared  with  the  same  period  of  1900,  a 
decrease  is  shown  in  imports  of  15  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in 
exports  of  2  per  cent. 

The  United  States  had  44  per  cent,  of  the  import  trade  and  74 
per  cent,  of  Cuba's  export  trade,  while  practically  all  of  Cuba'i 
sugars  and  fruits  exported  during  the  month  of  June  found  a  mar-' 
ket  in  the  United  States. 
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Of  the  tobacco  exported  in  that  month,  over  50  per  cent,  came 
to  the  United  States.  We  supplied  almost  all  of  the  wheat,  flour, 
com,  crude  oil  and  meats,  with  the  exception  of  jerked  beef, 
imported  by  Cuba.  The  latter  article  is  supplied  from  South 
America,  because  of  lower  prices.  It  will  probably  be  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  sell  this  article  or  anything  similar  to  it. 
Canada  supplied  most  of  the  potatoes,  ham,  onions  and  butter, 
all  of  which  should  come  from  the  United  States,  or  be  supplied 
by  the  home  market. 

In  live  stock  the  trade  with  the  United  States  should  be 
largely  increased.  It  undoubtedly  will  be  as  soon  as  Americans 
become  interested  in  the  cattle,  horse,  goat,  and  other  live  stock 
industries  on  the  island.  There  should  also  be  an  increase  in  the 
iron,  steel,  lumber  and  soap  trades  with  the  United  States. 

The  importations  of  merchandise  by  Cuba  for  the  month  of 
June  for  the  following  years,  were  as  follows :  1899,  $5,242,066 ; 
1900,  $5,747,388 ;  1901,  $5,137,708 ;  1902,  $4,831,077. 

The  Sports  for  the  month  of  June  for  the  same  years  were 
as  follows :  1899,  $4,473,167 ;  1900,  $5,051,810 ;  1901,  $5,435,- 
986 ;  1902,  $5,722,574 ;  showing  an  increase  in  1902  of  over  one 
million  dollars  over  the  year  1899. 

A  careful  review  of  the  articles  imported  by  Cuba  shows  that 
at  least  30  to  40  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  those  already  supplied 
by  the  United  States,  could,  without  doubt,  be  sold  by  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  this  country,  if  United  States  prod- 
ucts received  a  compensatory  rebate  upon  Cuban  tariff  duties,  as  an 
equivalent  for  similar  tariff  concessions  by  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  Cuba. 

For  example,  consider  the  imports  for  the  month  of  June, 
1902,  amounting  to  $4,831,077.  There  were  $1,477,086  of  tex- 
tile goods,  manufactured  leather  goods,  paper  and  paper  mate- 
rials and  live  stock,  being  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  imports 
for  the  month,  and  of  this  30  per  cent,  the  United  States  supplied 
$304,935,  or  about  22  per  cent,  of  this  amount.  With  a  protective 
tariff  of  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
placed  on  these  articles  alone,  the  United  States  should  furnish  at 
least  80  per  cent.,  and  some  merchants  say  90  per  cent.,  or  about 
$900,000  to  $1,000,000  additional  to  what  we  at  present  supply  in 
these  four  articles,  and  this  month  represents  one  of  the  smallest 
for  importations  during  the  year.  This,  also,  is  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  additional  trade  which  will  necessarily  come 
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from  the  increase  in  population,  which  will,  undoubtedly,  be  very 
large  in  a  few  years. 


CREDITS  AND  COLLECTIONS. 

ANOTHER  inportant  factor  in  the  commercial  relations  is 
the  question  of  credits  and  the  method  of  collectings 
accounts.  Reliable  merchants  and  bankers  tell  me  that  commer- 
cial credits  are  based  in  very  large  degree  upon  honesty,  business 
integrity  and  opportunity ;  and  that  financial  resources  are  a  sec- 
ondary consideration.  The  reason  is  that  under  the  Spanish  code, 
in  all  Spanish-American  countries,  the  law  favors  the  criminal 
and  the  debtor,  and  if  a  man,  therefore,  however  rich,  is  disposed 
to  quibble  or  invoke  legal  technicality,  he  may  bother,  if  not  defeat, 
his  creditor.  Hence  personal  character  becomes  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  credits.  If  a  man  is  inclined  to  be. dishonest,  it  is 
difficult  to  collect  an  account  through  the  courts.  If  the  account 
is  small,  it  will  cost  more  to  collect  it  than  the  amount  of  the 
account,  owing  to  the  system  of  fees  which  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
to  the  court.  In  case  of  suit,  the  complainant  must  deposit  the 
money  for  costs. 

If  a  note  is  taken  in  settlement  of  an  account,  in  order  to  com- 
mence suit  thereon,  the  account  must  be  proved  from  the  cred- 
itor's books;  and  the  signature  of  the  note  must  be  proved  by 
three  outside  witnesses,  no  employee  of  the  creditor  being  a  com- 
petent witness.  A  creditor  is  also  compelled  to  have  all  ledgers, 
journals,  cash,  inventory  and  salesbooks  made  up  in  a  certain 
way,  prescribed  by  law;  these  books  must  be  registered,  and 
every  page  stamped  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  If  this  is  not  done 
they  will  not  be  received  as  evidence  in  the  courts. 

To  remedy  these  defects,  a  number  of  lawyers  are  now 
engaged  in  framing  a  chattel-mortgage  law,  wherd>y  moneys 
loaned  or  advanced  on  goods  can  be  collected  without  delay. 
This  they  hope  to  have  passed  by  the  Cuban  Congress. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

I  FOUND  the  financial  condition  of  Cuba,  in  all  sections  of  tbe 
island,  to  be  very  bad.  This  condition  is  due  to  the  low  price 
of  sugar  for  the  last  three  years,  and  losses  by  bankers  and  mer- 
chants through  debts  due  from  planters  and  merchants,  which  had 
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been  iiictirred  before  or  during  the  last  war.  The  volume  of  mort- 
gages oo  plantations  is  greater  now  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  island,  and  merchants  and  bankers  have  been 
strained  to  the  last  point  of  endurance  to  carry  these  debts.  It  is 
remarkable  how  few  failures  have  occurred  under  these  con- 
ditions. This  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  faith  the  large  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  Cuba  have  in  the  future  possibilities  of  the 
island.  They  know  that  if  they  receive  any  fair  price  for  their 
commodities,  they  will  very  soon  be  able  to  pay  off  their  debts 
and  be  on  a  firmer  footing  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  in  the 
past  The  failures  on  the  island,  as  reported  to  me  by  Mr.  Mer- 
chant, the  Cuban  manager  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  from  July  1,  to 
October  30,  1902,  were  fifty-nine,  with  liabilities  of  over  two  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  failures  which  occurred  within  that  time  are 
greater,  as  to  the  liabilities,  than  those  which  occurred  in  the 
entire  two  years  previous  to  that  time.  This  shows  the  present 
condition  of  the  merchants  in  Cuba.  Of  the  failures  which  oc- 
curred in  the  last  eighteen  months,  thirty-three  were  in  eight 
towns  of  the  tobacco  district  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  an  indication  of  the 
bad  state  of  financial  affairs  in  the  tobacco  district  of  that  section 
of  the  island. 


BANKS. 

THERE  are  a  number  of  banks  and  banking  houses  m 
Havana,  besides  agencies  of  Canadian  banks.  The  princi- 
pal banks  are  the  Spanish  Bank  and  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba, 
which  have  agencies  in  the  important  cities  throughout  the 
island.  Large  deposits  are  made  in  many  of  the  private  banking 
houses,  but  the  Bank  of  Spain  is  the  largest  depository  in 
Havana. 

The  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba 
is  from  7  to  12  per  cent,  on  loans,  made  either  on  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  man  or  firm  to  whom  the  loan  is  made,  or  on 
two-named  paper  of  parties  who  are  both  well  known.  Most 
of  the  other  banks  or  bankers  have  no  limit  as  to  the  rate  of 
interest.  There  is  no  law  compelling  banks  to  make  statements, 
but  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba  and  the  Spanish  Bank  issue  state- 
ments voluntarily.  The  latter  bank  is  the  only  bank  of  issue  in 
Cuba. 

It  is  impossible  to  secure  any  reliable  statement  of  the  amount 
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of  gold,  silver  and  currency  in  circulation  in  Cuba,  owing  to 
the  old  system  of  hoarding  money,  and  not  depositing  it  in  the 
banks,  which  custom  is  still  very  largely  followed  by  merchants 
throughout  the  country.  Except  in  Havana  and  Santiago  very 
few  checks  are  received  in  exchange,  but  gold  or  currency  is 
counted  out.  Some  of  the  large  concerns  carry  from  $100,000 
to  $200,000  in  gold  in  their  safes.  Even  the  Government  hoards 
its  money  and  does  not  deposit  it  in  banks,  as  is  done  in  our 
country.  This,  of  course,  curtails  the  circulation  of  money.  A 
law  providing  for  the  public  examination  of  all  banks  to  be  made 
by  some  Government  official  appointed  for  that  purpose  would  be 
useful.  This  might  induce  a  larger  volume  of  bank  deposits,  as 
it  would  assure  the  depositors  of  the  financial  standing  of  the 
several  banks  and  result  in  circulation  of  the  money  now  hoarded. 

It  would  be  beneficial  if  the  Government  were  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  change  the  currency.  The  following  statement  by 
a  well-known  banker  truly  expresses  the  situation  in  this  connec- 
tion: 

"A  change  in  our  currency  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Chaos 
is  a  fit  word  to  describe  om*  present  situation.  Some  places  in 
the  island  have  as  a  standard  United  States  currency  exclusively ; 
the  greater  part,  however,  continue  under  the  old  Spanish 
gold  and  silver  currency,  to  which  is  added  an  important  amotmt 
of  French  gold,  and  also  United  States  gold  and  silver  coins  and 
bank  notes,  resulting  in  utter  confusion,  and  harm  to  trade,  com- 
merce and  industry.  The  change  is  a  great  necessity,  and 
unless  the  Cuban  Government  establishes  its  own  standard,  taking 
into  consideration  the  prevailing  official  basis,  the  currency  of  the 
United  States  should  be  adopted,  but  with  prudence,  that  we 
may  save  the  country  from  another  convulsion,  after  the  re- 
peated and  remarkable  changes  just  elapsed. 

"As  you  are  aware,  small  pa3rments  are  made  in  Spanish  sil- 
ver, the  dollar  value  of  which  is  about  70  cents  United  States 
currency,  and  if  this  were  withdrawn  without  preparation  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  would  be  felt  imme- 
diately, especially  in  the  country  districts.  A  proper  time  for 
the  change  would  be,  for  instance,  after  our  main  crops'  seasons 
are  over,  say  about  the  first  of  July." 

These  varying  conditions  affecting  the  circulating  mediums 
of  the  island  cause  considerable  loss  to  the  laboring  men,  espe- 
cially on  the  western  end  of  the  island,  where  the  several  varieties 
of  currency  are  most  used. 
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UNIVERSITY 

TRIP  OVER  THE  ISLAND. 

AFTER  spending  two  weeks  investigating  conditions  in 
Havana,  I  started  on  my  examination  of  the  situation  in 
other  places  on  the  island,  visiting  many  cities.  I  soon  found  the 
work  laid  out  would  not  permit  me  to  reach  all  of  the  prindpal 
places  in  the  short  period  of  time  at  my  disposal.  To  make  the 
investigations  desired  on  an  island  730  miles  long,  with  an  aver- 
age width  of  80  miles,  would  have  required  at  least  two  months' 
time,  as  the  means  of  transportation  at  present  are  mostly  by 
steamboat  to  connect  with  the  different  ports  on  the  island. 
One  cannot  stop  at  any  port  without  losing  five  days  between 
the  sailing  of  boats.  I  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  restrict  my 
visit  to  Havana,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Matanzas,  Cienfuegos,  Man- 
zanillo,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Guantanamo,  Puerto  Principe  and 
Santa  Clara,  and  even  this  could  not  have  been  done  except  for 
the  courtesy  extended  to  me.  by  Sir  William  Van  Home,  who 
provided  a  special  train  for  my  return  from  Santiago  to  Santa 
Clara  over  his  railroad,  just  completed. 

There  are  about  1,900  miles  of  railroad  on  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  of  which  less  than  1,400  are  for  public  passenger  and 
freight  service.  This  mileage  includes  the  new  Cuba  Railroad. 
The  remainder,  about  500  miles,  is  owned  by  the  sugar  estates, 
but  can  be  used  for  public  as  well  as  private  purposes.  The  prin- 
cipal lines  of  railroads  have  been  built  in  the  provinces  of  Havana, 
Pinar  del  Rio,  Matanzas,  and  the  western  part  of  Santa  Clara. 
The  service  on  these  roads  is  usually  a  train  a  day  each  way. 
Most  of  the  lines  giving  public  service  are  owned  by  English 
capital,  having  been  purchased  since  the  close  of  the  last  war. 
They  have  first,  second  and  third  class  rates  for  passengers,  the 
first-class  rate  being  about  five  cents  a  mile. 

The  only  other  transportation  facilities  are  furnished  by  dif- 
ferent steamship  lines  around  the  island.  The  Ward  Line,  with 
boats  sailing  twice  a  week ;  the  Munson  Line,  with  boats  leaving 
once  a  week,  and  the  Peninsula  &  Occidental  Line  operate 
between  United  States  ports  and  Havana,  The  Menendez  Line 
runs  steamers  from  the  principal  points  on  the  south  coast,  sail- 
ing twice  a  week ;  and  the  Herrera  Line  runs  steamers  to  the 
different  ports  on  the  north  coast  around  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  on 
the  south  coast,  one  steamer  sailing  every  ten  days  from  Havana. 

The  greatest  enterprise  thus  far  undertaken  on  the  island  has 
been  the  building  of  the  Cuba  Railroad,  from  Santa  Clara  to  San- 
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tiago,  a  distance  of  350  miles.  The  charter  for  a  road  between 
these  points  was  obtained  many  years  ago  by  a  French  syndicate. 
The  necessary  survey  was  made,  but  the  road  was  never  con- 
structed. About  three  years  ago  Sir  William  Van  Home,  former 
president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  with  some  of  his 
friends,  obtained  the  rights  which  enabled  him  to  build  this  road, 
the  main  line  of  which  was  finished  a  few  days  before  I  left  the 
island.  He  has  obtained  rights  of  way  for  various  branches  to 
important  places  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  part 
of  the  island.  The  construction  of  the  road  to  some  of  these 
places  has  been  commenced. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  enabled  to  pass  through  a  coun- 
try which  had  never  been  traveled  even  by  many  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  building  of  this  road  will  do  very 
much  for  Cuba's  development  and  prosperity.  It  opens  up  an 
extensive  timber  country,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  owners  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  the  commercial  interests  of  the  island.  These 
lands,  when  cleared,  have  proved  to  be  the  most  productive  for 
all  kinds  of  farming  purposes.  This  company,  having  bought 
large  tracts  along  the  line  of  the  road,  intends  to  establish  an 
experimental  bureau  to  find  out  to  what  the  lands  are  best  adapted. 
The  timber  lands  extend  for  over  one  hundred  miles  along  this 
line.  In  them  are  found  all  the  principal  varieties  of  timber  trees 
indigenous  to  the  island. 

The  road  also  runs  through  about  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
finest  pasture  lands  on  the  island.  Before  the  Ten-Year  War 
many  large  herds  of  cattle  were  kept  on  these  lands.  After  the 
experiments  have  been  made  by  the  company,  they  purpose  selling 
the  lands  to  small  farmers.  This  will  g^ve  an  opportunity  for 
the  immigration  of  people  from  the  United  States  who  desire  to 
obtain  a  home  where  there  are  no  frosts  and  where  the  climate 
is  all  that  one  could  desire. 

The  principal  points  of  interest  on  the  railroad,  after  leaving 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  are  Crispo  and  San  Louis,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  there  are  several  large  sugar  plantations.  At  Nipi  Junc- 
tion, fifty  miles  from  Santiago,  a  branch  is  being  built  to  Nipi 
Bay,  on  the  north  coast.  This  bay  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  on  the  island.  From  this  point  this  company  expects  to 
make  shipments  to  the  United  States  and  Europe  of  all  the  timber 
and  other  products  raised  in  that  portion  of  the  island  adjoining 
the  railroad  and  nearest  to  this  point. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  Nipi  are  some  of  the  largest  sugar  plan- 
tations on  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

The  next  point  is  San  Pedro,  twelve  miles  from  Holguin,  from 
which  latter  town  there  is  a  line  of  railroad  running  to  the  port  of 
Gibara,  another  important  place,  near  which  there  are  some  ex- 
tensive sugar  plantations. 

In  the  city  of  Puerto  Principe,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Puerto  Principe,  which  is  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Santiago 
by  this  line,  I  predict  will  be  found  in  a  very  few  years  the  homes 
of  many  wealthy  families  of  the  United  States.  The  country 
round-about  is  rolling,  dotted  with  royal  pabns,  and  the  scenery 
is  picturesque  and  attractive.  The  lands  are  most  fertile  for  all 
kinds  of  tropical  fruits.  This  is  the  center  of  the  most  extensive 
pasture  land  district  of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Undoubtedly  it  will 
be  much  used  for  pasturage  in  a  very  few  years. 

The  Cuba  Railway  crosses  the  Jucaro  and  San  Fernando 
Railroad  (which  belongs  to  the  Government)  at  a  town  called 
Ciego  de  Avila.  The  Government  road  was  used  by  the  Spanish 
troops  during  the  occupation  of  the  island.  It  has  been  leased 
by  the  Cuba  Railroad  Company. 

From  this  point  one  travels  through  pasture  lands  to  the  line 
between  the  provinces  of  Puerto  Principe  and  Santa  Clara.  From 
a  few  miles  beyond  this  point  to  Santa  Qara  one  again  passes 
through  numerous  sugar  estates  located  on  the  line  of  the  road, 
one  of  which,  the  Colonia  Maria,  is  one  of  the  largest  on  the 
island.  Santa  Clara  is  the  terminus  of  the  road.  At  that  point 
the  line  connects  with  the  road  running  into  Havana,  over  which 
it  has  arrangements  for  through  traffic,  both  passenger  and  freight. 

In  traveling  over  the  island  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  one  of 
the  greatest  necessities  is  that  the  Government  should  build  first- 
class  highways  at  different  points  across  the  island,  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  during  the  rainy  season  to  travel  or  carry  on  traffic 
over  the  present  highways.  Good  roads  would  tend  to  open  up 
the  unused  lands  and  make  them  available  to  immigration ;  and 
would  thus  tend  to  promote  the  development  of  the  island. 
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LANDS. 

THE  Island  of  Cuba  contains  about  twenty-eight  million  acres 
of  land,  twenty  millions  of  which  are  uncultivated,  and 
about  thirteen  millions  covered  with  forests.  A  little  over  two 
million  acres  have  been  used  for  sugar  cane,  while  less  than  one 
million  acres  have  been  used  for  the  raising  of  tobacco. 

There  are  comparatively  few  public  lands  in  Cuba  whose  titles 
are  known  to  be  in  the  Government 

In  many  parts  of  the  island  there  are  large  tracts  of  land 
which  have  never  been  used,  the  titles  not  having  been  accu- 
rately settled.  Nothing  of  greater  advantage  could  be  done  by 
the  Government  than  to  make  a  public  survey  of  the  lands,  lay 
them  out  iu  square-mile  sections,  and  have  all  titles  proved  up 
under  this  survey.  A  suggestion  looking  toward  this  was  made 
by  Sir  William  Van  Home  to  General  Wood  when  the  latter  was 
Military  Governor  of  the  island. 

As  a  rule  the  limits  of  the  old  Spanish  land  grants  are  illy- 
defined.  An  accurate  Government  survey  would  delimit  them  in 
large  part,  and  establish  Government  titles  to  large  tracts  whose 
ownership  is  now  obscure.  Some  equitable  and  uniform  system 
for  defining  limits  and  titles,  and  thereby  removing  the  present 
hazard  attending  land  transfers  could  doubtless  be  devised,  and 
would  do  much  to  further  the  general  sale  of  cheap  Government 
lands  to  small  holders — ^an  essential  to  the  influx  of  new  and  pro- 
gressive population.  All  disputed  titles  could  be  settled  by  making 
the  Government  trustee  for  the  unknown  owners.  The  Govern- 
ment could  thus  give  title  by  accepting  the  money  in  trust  in  case 
of  a  sale,  and  holding  the  proceeds  for  the  one  proving  title,  or  by 
assessing  all  lands  and  selling  them  under  tax  sales,  by  which 
latter  means  a  perfect  title  could  be  obtained. 

Several  companies  have  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  in 
different  portions  of  the  island,  are  now  surveying  them, 
and  purpose  making  experiments  in  raising  cotton,  tobacco  and 
all  kinds  of  cereals  and  products  not  heretofore  raised  on  the 
island.  When  they  have  learned  what  can  best  be  produced,  they 
intend  to  sell  the  land  to  small  farmers  or  planters  who  may  come 
from  different  parts  of  the  world. 

*  There  are  a  number  of  so-called  "wildcat"  schemes  being  pro- 
moted on  the  island.  Agricultural  bureaus  and  experimental  sta- 
tions in  the  different  parts  of  the  island  would  assist  legitimate 
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enterprises  and  stop  all  of  these  schemes,  by  giving  reliable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  actual  conditions,  thus  protecting  the  small 
investor,  who  has  so  often  been  defrauded  of  his  money  by  mis- 
representation. 


MINERALS. 

THE  mineral  resources  of  the  island  have  not  been  extensively 
explored.  It  is  known  that  there  is  copper  in  the  mountains 
ail  over  the  island,  but  whether  in  paying  quantities  has  not  yet 
been  developed.  There  is  also  iron,  lead,  gold,  silver,  manganese, 
asphaltum,  salt,  bituminous  oils,  sulphur,  quicksilver  and  marble. 
The  marble  is  found  in  a  very  fine  quality  on  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

The  principal  mining  industries  at  the  present  time  are  located 
near  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  where  the  iron  and  copper 
mines  employ  about  two  thousand  men.  It  is  said  that  these 
properties  are  run  at  a  profit.  Manganese  is  also  mined  at  a 
prdit  It  is  said  that  a  number  of  beds  of  asphaltum  have  been 
discovered  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  and  that  such  beds 
exist  in  other  provinces  on  the  island.  All  these  are  open  for 
future  development. 


TIMBER. 

THE  Island  of  Cuba  has  large  forests  of  timber,  the  principal 
.  woods  being  mahogany  and  cedar.  There  are,  however,  many 
other  hard  and  durable  woods  suitaUe  for  building  trimmings, 
veneering,  etc.,  but  the  tariff  operates  against  the  exportation  of 
manufactured  lumber  to  the  United  States.  Last  year  there 
were  shipped  to  Europe  from  the  port  of  Manzanillo  over  seven 
million  feet  of  mahogany  and  over  ten  thousand  tons  of  other 
woods.  The  Cuba  Railroad  will  do  much  toward  hdping  this 
industry,  if  favorable  reciprocal  arrangements  are  made  with  the 
United  States. 
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SUGAR. 

THE  sugar  industry  of  Cuba  is  the  dominant  one  of  the  island, 
and  will  continue  so  for  many  years.  The  principal  sugar 
producing  areas  are  in  the  provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana, 
Matanzas,  Santa  Clara  and  Santiago  de  Cuba.  At  the  present 
time  the  great  mass  of  sugar  comes  from  the  Matanzas  and  Santa 
Clara  provinces,  although  the  largest  plantations  are  located  in 
the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Throughout  the  island  I  found  a  great  many  abandoned  sugar 
estates.  Those  located  in  the  central  portion  of  the  island,  espe- 
cially where  the  lands  are  old,  do  not  pay  under  the  present  con- 
ditions, because  the  lands  have  to  be  fertilized,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  cost  of  production.  The  additional  cost  of  getting 
the  cane  to  the  mill  or  to  shipping  points  also  increases  the  ex- 
pense. The  yield  per  acre  of  cane  falls  so  much  below  the  yield 
of  the  lands  which  are  adjacent  to  and  near  the  coast,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  them  pay  at  the  present  prices  of  sugar. 

The  sugar-cane  industry  throughout  the  island  has  suffered 
greatly  from  different  causes,  but  the  past  history  of  it,  as  gath- 
ered by  me,  is  proof  that  the  present  conditions  are  not  entirely 
due  to  last  year's  low  prices  of  sugar,  but  to  other  factors  which 
are  hereafter  referred  to. 

This  industry  was  established  in  Cuba  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  last  century,  at  which  time  coffee  cultivation  was  abandoned 
for  the  more  profitable  cultivation  of  sugar-cane.  The  same 
methods  of  producing  sugar  continued  until  the  last  quarter  of  the 
last  century.  Then  an  important  change  in  the  industry  was  made 
by  the  general  substitution  of  steam  (which  had  been  but  little 
used  up  to  this  time)  for  horse-power  for  operating  the 
sugar  mills.  Open  sugar-cane  trains  are  used.  Muscovado 
sugar  and  a  high  grade  of  molasses  were  produced.  Neg^o  slaves 
were  employed.  Some  plantation  owners  hired  the  slaves,  who  were 
paid  from  $17  to  $20  in  Spanish  gold  monthly,  with  food.  Tlie 
average  plantation  was  worked  by  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  slaves — ^men,  women  and  children.  The  price  of  sugar 
was  as  high  as  8^  cents  a  pound.  A  hogshead  of  molasses  was 
worth  as  much  as  $30  in  Spanish  gold.  Each  plantation  cultivated 
its  own  sugar-cane.  The  average  yearly  output  of  a  plantation 
was  about  1,000  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  1,500  pounds  each,  and 
333  hogsheads  of  molasses,  with  175  gallons  to  the  hogshead. 
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In  1880  slavery  was  abolished,  subject  to  a  plan  of  graduail 
emandpatioiL  A  system  of  colonias  (sugar-cane  fanners), 
separate  from  the  sugar  estates,  which  estates  became  known  as 
centrales,  was  initiated  at  this  period.  About  1885  the  rail- 
ways commenced  transporting  sugar-cane  from  distant  col- 
onias to  the  centrales  along  the  line.  Private  branches  were  also 
N  built  and  became  general,  connecting  the  public  railways  with  the 
J^        mills. 

About  1885  green  bagasse*  furnaces  were  introduced.    These, 

together  with  the  double  grinding-mills  for  crushing  the  cane, 

represent  the  last  steps  of  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the 

'  }        Cuban  sugar  industry.    The  double  grinding  of  the  cane  increases 

^         the  extraction  of  the  juice  from  about  56  to  68  per  cent,  (and 

sometimes  more)  of  the  weight  of  cane.    The  bagasse  furnace  did 

away  with  the  handling  of  the  green  bagasse,  which  had  thereto* 

fore  to  be  dried  in  the  sun.    Labor  at  that  time  was  paid  from  60 

r  cents  to  $1  a  day.    Cartmen  received  as  much  as  $34  a  month, 

Spanish  gold. 

After  the  Ten-Years'  Rebellion  (1868-1878),  the  ownership 

of  lands  and  sugar  estates,  which  until  then  had  generally  been 

held  by  Cubans,  in  great  measure  passed  over  to  the  Spaniards. 

This  ownership  continued  until  lately.     The  cause  of  this  may 

I  be  attributed  principally  to  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  great  disturbance  in  conditions  in  Cuba  was  due  to  the 
emigration  of  wealthy  families,  the  confiscation  of  their  property 
by  the  Spanish  Government,  and  bad  management  of  estates 
\p^  and  plantations  consequent  upon  lack  of  ability  and  experience  in 

dealing  with  the  new  methods  of  business  which  were  intro- 
duced. The  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  was  then  about  3  cents 
per  pound,  and  at  times  it  was  even  greater. 

During  the  ten  years  preceding  the  last  rebellion  (1885-1895), 
^^  the  new  conditions  required  qualifications  of  a  higher  character 

successfully  to  operate  the  sugar  plantations.     These  new  con- 
ditions were  improvements  in  sugar  machinery,  the  system  of 
small  farmers,  the  transportation  of  the  cane  by  railways,  and  the 
^  necessity  of  reducing  the  cost  of  production.     The  owners  of 

most  of  the  estates  and  the  managers  employed  were  not  capable 
of  efficiently  dealing  with  the  new  situation.  The  old  plantations 
producing  crops  of  a  thousand  hogsheads  (5,000  bags)  disap- 
peared entirely.    The  new.  plantations  produced  from  20,000  to 

'Bagame  is  the  sugftr-cmc  after  it  has  had  the  juice  preased  out     It  ia  now  uaad 
for  fud. 
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50,000,  and  sometimes  100,000  to  150,000  bags  of  sugar  of  310 
pounds  each.  To  obtain  this  result  a  large  investment  of  capital 
was  necessary.  The  mill  owners  were  obliged  to  go  heavily  into 
debt  after  having  exhausted  their  own  means.  Lack  of  experi- 
ence and  technical  knowledge  were  very  often  the  cause  of  failure 
in  this  regard.  Large  sums  were  unwisely  invested,  not  only  in 
the  injudicious  purchase  of  machinery,  but  in  advancing  money 
to  small  farmers,  who  failed  to  live  up  to  their  obligation  to 
use  the  money  in  planting  cane.  Sometimes  a  second  rolling-mill 
was  put  in  without  considering  that  other  portions  of  the  mill 
would  also  have  to  be  enlarged.  To  accomplish  this  would  necessi- 
tate borrowing  additional  money.  The  eccmomical  working  of 
a  sugar  estate  depends  largely  on  regular  and  continued  work 
during  the  grinding  season.  In  effect  the  new  conditions  demand 
better  organization,  a  higher  degree  of  technical  skill,  and 
advanced  scientific  methods  of  manufacture.  The  owners  of  many 
sugar  estates  in  Cuba  will  not  trust  the  management  and  working 
of  the  estates  to  trained,  technical  hands.  It  is  often  a  question 
of  pride  with  them.  They  usually  have  no  technical  knowledge 
in  mechanics,  agriculture  or  matters  pertaining  to  business.  A 
great  many  of  them  are  lawyers,  doctors,  bankers  and  merchants. 
The  properties  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  relative  or  person 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  methods  necessary  to  conduct  the 
business.    The  result  is  failure. 

One  of  the  causes  of  a  large  or  small  crop,  independent  of 
management,  is  the  rainfall.  A  rainy  season  will  give  a  large 
crop  if  the  rain  falls  at  the  right  time.  A  dry  season  invariably 
diminishes  the  size  of  the  crop. 

The  invasion  of  the  island  at  the  end  of  the  year  1896  stopped 
the  working  of  most  of  the  sugar  mills.  The  burning  of  the 
sugar  mills  and  cane  fields  continued  until  1898.  The  advances 
which  had  been  made  by  the  merchants  and  bankers  to  the 
planters  before  the  summer  of  1895  could  not  be  repaid. 
The  amount  of  money  laid  out  for  grinding  was,  therefore, 
lost.  The  Weyler  decree  extending  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages 
was  a  good  measure,  but  the  new  extensions  of  that  decree, 
with  modifications,  did  great  harm  to  the  credit  of  the  sugar 
planters.  After  the  war,  in  1898  and  1899,  a  great  effort 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  sugar  planters  to  resume  work. 
Extensive  planting  of  sugar  cane  was  made,  but  owing  to  the 
drought  in  the  summer  of  1899,  the  crop  from  the  new  growth, 
which  first  matured  in  that  year,  was  almost  a  complete  failure. 
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The  crop  had  been  in  1895,  225,000  tons ;  in  1896,  212,000  tons ; 
in  1897,  305,000  tons;  in  1898,  336,000  tons;  in  1899,  300,000 
tons.  This  drought  was  the  hardest  blow  to  the  sugar  industry 
at  this  period,  and  delayed  the  possibilities  of  recuperation  two 
years.  The  crops  of  the  following  years,  1900-1901,  were  636,000 
tons,  1901-1902,  850,000  tons,  but  the  price  of  sugar  was  very  low. 
In  1902  it  went  as  low  as  31^  cents,  Spanish  gdd,  per  arroba  (25 
pounds).  These  conditions  in  the  past,  coupled  wiA  the  low  price 
of  sugar  in  the  last  few  years,  cxpisdn  the  cause  of  the  distress 
among  the  merchants,  planters  and  bankers  in  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

The  man  who  is  suffering  the  most  is  the  colono,  or  small 
farmer,  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  make  any  money  with  the 
present  price  of  sugar,  or  even  with  a  small  advance.  In  many 
cases  where  I  found  planters  were  able  to  make  money,  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  the  laborer,  who  worked  simply  for  his  living  in  order 
to  secure  employment.  Inquiry  made  of  many  plantation  owners 
as  to  the  price  of  labor  developed  that  the  common  laborer 
receives  from  40  cents  in  Spanish  silver  to  as  high  as  $1  a  day 
in  American  gold,  varying  as  to  location  on  the  island. 

I  have  made  estimates  from  figures  given  me  by  planters  in 
various  parts  of  the  island,  and  have  discovered  that  for  the 
colono  to  make  any  money,  allowing  him  5  per  cent,  of  the 
sugar  extracted,  which  is  more  than  an  average  allowance,  he 
would  have  to  get  at  least  $3  for  100  arrobas'  of  cane  delivered 
at  the  mill. 

The  cost  of  production  and  milling  varies,  owing  to  the  qual- 
ity of  lands,  the  location,  the  quantity  of  cane  gfrown  upon  the 
land,  the  percentage  of  3deld  from  the  cane,  the  question  of 
freights,  lighterage,  storage  and  other  incidental  expenses,  which 
make  the  absolute  cost  of  the  different  plantations  vary  according 
to  the  locality.  For  instance,  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago,  fields  of 
cane  were  cut  last  year  that  had  been  planted  thirty  years  ago,  and 
yielded  a  product  of  40,000  arrobas*  to  the  caballeria,*  while  in 
other  sections  of  the  island  cane  only  four  years  old  will  not  yield 
over  25,000  arrobas  per  caballeria.  In  some  cases,  the  cane  will 
not  last  over  four  years,  when  the  ground  must  be  replowed 
and  the  cane  replanted.  This  is  an  item  of  expense  varying  from 
$800  to  $1,200  a  caballeria.  Another  important  item  is  the  per- 
cents^e  of  saccharine.  Cane  on  new  lands  usually  will  yield  a 
larger  tonnage  but  less  percentage  of  sugar.     The  percentage 

'An  arroba  is  26  pounds.  'A  caballeria  is  38)  acres  of  land. 
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of  sugar  obtained  from  cane  by  the  mills  varies  from  9  to  llf 
or  from  225  pounds  to  290  pounds  of  sugar  to  a  ton  of  cane. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  management  of  the  mill,  or  to  the  quality 
of  the  cane,  or  both. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  sugar  product  of  Ctiba  can  advantage- 
ously exceed  two  million  tons,  as  the  old  lands  are  becoming  so 
impoverished  that  fertilization  is  necessary.  This  makes  culti- 
vation too  expensive  for  profit.  The  substitution  of  new  lands 
located  convenient  to  shipping  points  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  caused  by  the  necessary  abandonment  of 
impoverished  lands  elsewhere. 


TOBACCO. 

THE  second  largest  industry  of  the  island  is  tobacco  growing 
and  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  Tobacco  is  cultivated 
principally  in  the  provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana,  Santa 
Clara  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  to  some  extent  in  all  of  the 
other  provinces.  Very  little,  except  that  raised  in  Pinar  del 
Rio,  Havana  and  Santa  Qara  provinces,  is  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  as  that  from  other  parts  is  of  an  inferior  grade,  not  mar- 
ketable here. 

The  finest  grades  of  tobacco  are  g^own  exclusively  in  the 
province  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  According  to  the  reports  I  received 
from  the  merchants  there,  the  majority  of  the  small  planters 
have  been  wiped  out  of  business  through  their  indebtedness  to 
the  merchants.  A  few  years  ago  many  small  planters  owned 
their  plantations  of  two  and  three  caballerias.  The  land  in  this 
section  has  deteriorated  somewhat  by  the  lack  of  proper  fertiliz- 
ing. The  planters  say  that  they  cannot  afford  to  fertilize,  owing 
to  the  low  price  obtained  for  the  leaf. 

I  believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  leaf  tobacco  to  a 
uniform  duty  of  35  cents  a  pound  would  be  the  means  of  very 
materially  assisting  these  small  planters. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco  is  raised  and  sold  in  the 
Havana  province,  but  it  is  not  of  the  same  grade  as  that  pro- 
duced in  Pinar  del  Rio.  In  my  opinion,  the  tobacco  industry 
cannot  be  increased  very  much,  as  the  lands  on  which  to  raise 
the  fine  grades  seem  to  be  limited  to  a  certain  section  of  country 
in  the  Pinar  del  Rio  district. 

Most  of  the  crop  raised  in  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
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known  as  the  "Yara"  tobacco,  is  shipped  to  Germany.  The 
shipments  of  this  grade  of  toi>acco  last  year  from  Manzanillo 
amounted  to  about  3,000,000  lbs.,  which  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  9  cents  per  pound 

The  "Remedios''  tobacco,  considered  the  second  best  grade 
cultivated  in  Cuba,  is  grown  in  certain  sections  of  the  Santa 
Qara  district.    This  tobacco  is  extensively  shipped  to  the  United 


In  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Clara  most  of  the  planters  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  their  places  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
tobacco  and  the  deterioration  of  quality,  because  of  lack  of  fer- 
tilizing. 

At  a  place  called  Manicaragua,  in  Santa  Clara  province,  there 
is  quite  an  American  colony,  whose  members  let  their  places  to 
small  farmers.  Each  man  in  the  small  farmer's  family  generally 
cultivates  about  two  and  one-half  acres.  The  people  in  this  sec- 
tion are  su£Fering  very  much,  owing  to  the  present  low  price  of 
tobacco.  The  owner  calculates  that  one  man  can  take  care  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  plants.  Labor  in  this  sec- 
tion is  paid  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  day  in  Spanish  silver.  In 
the  cutting  season  some  laborers  earn  $2  per  day,  but  this  high 
scale  of  wages  is  only  paid  during  a  short  season.  The  owners 
of  the  land  usually  contract  with  the  small  farmers  for  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  receive  as  rent  one-third  of  the  tobacco  raised.  The 
owner  also  advances  the  money  for  living  expenses  or  furnishes 
the  necessary  food.  For  food  advanced,  he  charges  in  Spanish 
silver  and  collects  in  Spanish  gold  for  the  tobacco  sold,  which 
makes  a  difference  of  20  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  landholder. 
With  the  lands,  the  owner  supplies  the  necessary  tools,  houses 
and  work  animals.  In  Cienfuegos,  the  present  prices  of  tobacco 
raised  in  this  locality  are  as  follows : 

First  quality,  $25  to  $35  (Spanish  gold)  per  cwt. 

Second  quality,  from  $10  to  $15  (Spanish  gold)  per  cwt. 

Third  quality,  from  $10  down  (Spanish  gold)  per  cwt. 

At  these  selling  prices  the  small  farmer  is  losing  money  on  his 
crop.  The  first  quality  consists  of  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
crop,  dependent  upon  the  soundness  and  size  of  the  leaf,  while 
the  second  quality  runs  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  both 
together  never  amounting  to  over  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
crop. 
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CIGARS. 

THE  cigar  industry  of  the  island,  the  annual  volume  of  which 
is  estimated  at  about  five  hundred  million  cigars,  one-half 
of  which  are  consumed  by  the  United  States,  would  be  very 
much  helped  by  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  at  least  50  per  cent., 
without  causing  any  injury  to  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  annual  consumption  of  cigars  in  this  country 
is  estimated  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  six  billions.  If  we  were  US 
take  the  whole  production  of  the  island  of  Cuba  at  this  time,  it 
would  amount  to  but  one-twelfth  of  the  quantity  of  cigars  sold  in 
the  United  States.  It  would  give  American  smokers  a  very  fine 
grade  of  cigar,  now  excluded  from  the  United  States  and  sent  to 
Europe  because  of  our  high  tariff.  I  ccmsider  that  this  branch 
of  the  Cuban  cigar  industry  is  injured  by  our  high  duty,  without 
benefit  to  our  own  trade,  as  I  do  not  believe  tfiere  are,  in  the 
whole  island,  enough  lands  adapted  to  the  raising  of  first-class 
leaf  tobacco  to  produce  a  quantity  sufficient  to  materially  affect 
this  country's  product. 


COFFEE. 

BEFORE  the  war  of  1895,  there  were  produced  in  the  San- 
tiago district  over  200,000  quintales  (1  quintale  of  coffee 
represents  100  pounds),  which  brought  from  14  to  20  cents  a 
pound.  Before  the  Ten- Years'  War,  which  began  in  1868,  there 
were  over  250,000  quintales  a  year  produced.  In  this  section  of 
the  country  there  were  about  7,500  quintales  raised  last  year.  The 
coffee  is  sold  at  from  8  to  10  cents  a  pound.  The  quality  of  the 
coffee  is  fine,  but  owing  to  the  great  development  of  coffee-grow- 
ing in  Brazil  and  the  very  low  labor  cost  of  Brazilian  coffee, 
Cuban  planters  are  unable  to  compete.  The  production  has,  there- 
fore, been  very  seriously  decreased. 


CACAO. 

IN  the  Guantanamo  district  cacao  is  now  raised,  and  a  very 
profitable  business  in  it  could  be  done  if  the  industry  were 
pushed,  the  freights  to  this  coimtry  lowered,  and  the  duty  taken 
off.  I  am  informed  that  one  caballeria  of  land  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  product  will  produce  from  120  to  150  quintales 
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a  year.    The  price  ranges  from  12  to  '17  cenis  a  pound.    The 
I  cost  of  cultivation  would  be  about  $1,000  a  caballeria,  but  the 

young  plants  reach  maturity  and  become  productive  only  after 
seven  years'  growdi.  Most  of  the  cacao  plantations  were 
destroyed  by  the  insurgents  many  years  ago,  and  have  not  been 
restored. 

CORN. 

CORN  can  be,  and  to  some  extent  is,  raised,  but  it  does  not 
harden  and  will  not  keep  as  Northern  com.  It  is  soft 
and  miQcy,  makes  good  feed,  and  it  can  be  grown  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  island.  It  is  claimed  that  three  crops  a  year 
are  raised  in  some  places,  but  two  crops  a  year  is  the  rule. 

The  American  colony  located  at  Manicaragua,  in  Santa  Qara 
province,  raised  com  as  a  counter  crop  with  tobacco,  taking  two 
crops  a  year  off  the  land.  There  is  not  much  profit,  however, 
because  the  laborer  is  not  accustomed  to  utilizing  American 
methods  of  cultivation. 

The  corn  is  sold  in  the  ear  with  the  husk  on  by  the  thousand, 
at  from  $2  in  October  to  as  high  as  $6  and  $7  per  M  in  April  and 
May,  Spanish  silver.  Where  the  small  farmer  uses  hired  land 
and  plants  com,  the  owner  gets  one-third  of  the  com  raised.  The 
crop  is  very  uncertain,  too  much  dry  weather  affecting  it  con- 
siderably. One  farmer  stated  to  me  that  on  twenty-five  acres 
he  had  raised  100,000  ears  of  com.  Fifty  thousand  he  sold  at 
$5  per  thousand.  The  rest  he  fed  to  the  pigs.  The  next  year 
on  forty  acres  he  only  raised  100,000  ears,  the  most  of  which 
he  had  to  feed  to  the  pigs,  as  it  was  not  of  a  marketable  size. 


RICE. 

IN  the  Santa  Clara  province  district,  as  also  in  other  portions 
of  the  island,  the  cultivation  of  rice  has  been  experimented 
with,  but  so  far  it  has  been  found  that  the  cost  of  raisings  it  is 
more  than  the  market  price. 
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POTATOES. 

SWEET  potatoes  grow  is  abundance,  and  the  yield  is  very 
bountiful.    Quantities  of  these  are  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  but  the  profits  are  not  very  satisfactory. 


VEGETABLES. 

THE  natural  vegetables  of  the  island,  such  as  the  malangas 
and  yuca,  afford  considerable  profit  to  planters  located 
near  villages  or  towns.  One  small  farmer  near  Pinar  del  Rio 
informed  me  that  working  mostly  "after  hours,"  by  moonlight, 
he  had  raised  on  two  acres  a  thousand  arrobas  of  malangas,  which 
he  sold  at  50  cents  an  arroba.  The  same  man  told  me  that  one 
thousand  arrobas  of  yuca  could  be  produced  on  two  acres.  For 
this  he  could  obtain  25  cents  an  arroba.  The  soil  throughout  the 
islancl  is  such  that  all  kinds  of  vegetables  can  be  raised,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  many  vegetable  products,  such  as  onions, 
should  be  imported. 


CATTLE. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  industries  before  the  war  was  the  raising 
of  cattle.  It  is  said  there  were  then  over  one  million  head 
of  cattle,  but  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  Insurgent  and 
Spanish  armies  almost  wiped  out  the  industry.  To  revive  and 
encourage  it,  many  people  in  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries are  shipping  cattle  into  the  country.  The  best  grazing  lands 
are  in  the  provinces  of  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  de  Cuba* 

Cattle  fatten  quickly,  and  their  meat  is  very  tender.  The 
grass  grows  abundantly,  and  is  very  nutritious.  Four-year-old 
cattle,  costing  $35  a  head  laid  down  in  Manzanillo,  are  being 
imported  from  Venezuela,  Colombia  and  Mexico.  In  one  year's 
time,  without  any  cost,  except  that  of  herding,  the  cattle  will  sell 
for  $43  a  head.  The  loss  by  disease  is  very  slight.  If  this 
industry  is  properly  fostered  a  very  large  export  business  from 
Cuba  may  be  done  in  a  short  time. 

A  number  of  American  colonists  have  introduced  improved 
breeds  of  cattle.  They  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
that  they  intend  to  continue  and  increase  their  importations. 
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American  %wilj  are  also  being  brought  into  the  country. 
Those  who  have  made  the  ^n^eriment  say  that  they  are  doing 
well,  and  expect  to  work  up  a  profitaUe  business  in  that  line. 

Some  few  people  are  endeavoring  to  raise  Maltese  ^miU.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  goats  on 
the  island.  The  average  Maltese  goat  produces  from  four  and 
one-half  to  five  pints  of  milk  a  day.  The  cost  of  a  good  milch 
goat  in  Malta  varies  from  $10  to  $25.  A  number  of  Americans 
are  looking  into  this  industry,  with  the  idea  of  developing  it 
extensively. 


CANNED  MEATS. 

MOST  of  the  canned  meats  now  sold  in  Cuba  come  from 
Spain.  They  are  now  subject  to  a  tariff  of  about  25  per 
cent.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  sup- 
ply these  goods.  This  industry  should  have  attention  by  those 
who  wish  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  with  Cuba. 


PINEAPPLES. 

THE  raising  of  pineapples  and  bananas  is  a  considerable 
industry,  and  is  increasing  every  year.  At  the  prices 
now  prevailing,  pineapples  can  be  profitably  raised.  Many 
Americans  are  taking  up  this  enterprise  in  a  small  way. 
The  "red  lands,"  principally  located  in  the  Havana  province, 
are  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  but  pineapples  are  grown  in 
every  part  of  the  island.  Owing  to  the  close  proximity  of 
Havana  as  a  shipping  point,  better  results  have  been  obtained 
thus  far  in  that  section. 

Pineapples  are  planted  in  combination  with  bananas,  and  pro- 
duce a  crop  one  and  one-half  years  after  planting.  The  pineapple 
plantings,  if  kept  in  good  condition,  last  six  years,  while  the 
banana  crop  must  be  replanted  every  three  years. 

One  of  the  leading  planters  of  these  fruits,  located  between 
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Punta  Brava  and  Hoyo  Colorado,  in  the  Havana  province,  fur- 
nished me  the  following  table: 

PINEAPPLES. 

Estimated  profit  on  one  caballeria  (88  1-3  acres)  of  land  for 
six  years : 

Estimated  total  crop,  first  year  of  produc- 
tivity, 16,200  dozen,  sold  at  32  cents  a 

dozen   $5,670 

_     Rent  of  land,  cost  of  planting,  plowing,  culti- 
vating, shipping  to  market,  etc.,  for  first 

year  4,631 

Profit  first  year $1,139 

Estimated   total   crop  second   year,    14,400 

dozen,  sold  at  32  cents  a  dozen 4,320 

Rent  of  land,  cost  of  plowing,  cultivating, 
shipping  to  market,  etc.,  for  second  year. .     2,240 
Profit  second  year 2,080 

-  Estimated  total  crop  third  year,  11,340  dozen, 

sold  at  32  cents  a  dozen 3,402 

-  Rent  of  land,  cost  of  plowing,  cultivating, 

shipping  to  market,  etc.,  for  third  year. .     1,934 
Profit  third  year 1,468 

-  Estimated   total   crop    fourth   year,    10,530 

dozen,  sold  at  32  cents  a  dozen 3,159 

~  Rent  of  land,  cost  of  plowing,  cultivating, 

shipping  to  market,  etc.,  for  fourth  year. .     1,853 
Profit  fourth  year 1,306 

-  Estimated  total  crop  fifth  year,  8,910  dozen, 

sold  at  32  cents  a  dozen 2,673 

-  Rent  of  land,  cost  of  plowing,  cultivating, 

shipping  to  market,  etc.,  for  fifth  year. . .     1,691 

Profit  fifth  year 982 

Estimated  total  crop  sixth  year,  8,100  dozen, 

sold  at  32  cents  a  dozen 2,430 

Rent  of  land,  cost  of  plowing,  cultivating, 
shipping  to  market,  etc.,  for  sixth  year. . .     1,610 

Profit  sixth  year 820 

Estimated  total  profit  on  pineapples $7,795 

There  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  seventh  and  eighth 
cuttings  are  possible;  then  the  decrease  in  yield  is  less  than  the 
one  stipulated. 
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BANANAS. 

ON  banana  crops  cultivated  on  the  same  ground  with  pine- 
apples a  profit  of  $200  per  caballeria  can  be  made  the  first 
year,  $170  the  second  and  $120  the  third,  making  $490  in  three 
years,  after  which  the  bananas  are  replanted.  The  proceeds  from 
the  second  three*year  term  is  likewise  $490,  making  a  total  of 
$980  for  the  bananas  during  the  six-year  productivity  of  a  com- 
bined pineapple  and  banana  plantation.  . 

The  total  profit  on  the  pineapple  and  banana  crops  per  cabal- 
leria can,  therefore,  be  about  $8,775  for  six  years,  an  average  of 
$1,462.50  per  year. 


ORANGES  AND  FRUITS. 

ORANGES  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Havana  prov- 
ince. An  orange  grove,  said  to  be  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  has  been  planted  there  by  an  American,  but  no  results 
from  which  to  gather  exact  data  have  as  yet  been  obtained. 
Favorable  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  seem  to  guarantee,  with 
proper  cultivation,  better  results  in  orange  production  than  in 
any  location  in  the  United  States,  where  there  is  always  danger 
of  frosts,  from  which  Cuba  has  complete  immunity. 

The  natural  fruits  of  the  island,  such  as  cocoanut,  mameyes, 
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pcxnorosas,  guanabanas,  maranon,  yapotas,  mangoes,  figs, 
plums  and  many  others  grow  abundantly  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  island,  but  they  are  not  cultivated  or  grown  for 
market  in  any  place  on  the  island  to  any  extent,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  Havana.  This  industry,  if  proper  freight  facilities 
are  accorded,  can  be  very  largely  increased.  There  is  one  large 
concern  doing  an  extensive  business  in  this  line. 

Gxroanuts,  rum  and  picadura  are  products  that  are  sold  in 
small  quantities  to  the  States.  More  rum  is  exported  to  England 
than  elsewhere. 


THE  CUBAN  GOVERNMENT— PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

THE  past  history  of  Cuba  has  been  a  series  of  revolutions  and 
internal  wars.  During  the  Ten- Years'  War,  from  1868 
to  18^8,  when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and 
when  the  principal  industries  of  the  country  were  destroyed  or 
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continually  jeopardized  by  the  Insttrgent  and  Spanish  anmea, 
and  again  from  1895  until  the  return  of  peace  in.18989  Cuba 
endured  sufferings  of  a  degree  happily  unknown  in  the  modem 
history  of  most  nations. 

The  last  war,  begun  in  1895,  although  led  by  some  of  the 
popular  generals  of  the  Ten- Years'  War,  was  not  so  thoroug^y 
supported  by  the  adherents  of  the  popular  cause  during  the  first 
war  as  was  generally  supposed.  But,  nevertheless,  the  Cuban 
people,  as  a  whole,  were  unable  to  endure  the  restricticms  laid 
upon  them  by  the  Spanish  officials  in  control  of  the  island  and 
recognized  by  the  Spanish  Government.  AU  Cubans  fdt  that 
there  was  but  one  way  to  relieve  their  condition,  and  that  was  to 
strike  for  freedom.    The  result  we  know. 

Then  came  the  period  in  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment took  charge  of  the  island,  as  a  preliminary  to  transferring 
it  to  a  free  Cuban  government.  At  the  time  of  making  the  transfer 
there  remained  unsettled  by  our  Government  the  very  important 
questions  of  our  future  commercial  relations  with  Cuba,  and  of  a 
sotmd  circulating  medium  of  money  to  be  used  throughout  the 
island.  The  result  was  that  the  financial  and  business  affairs  of 
Cuba  were  left  in  an  unsettled  condition.  Difficult  and  dangerous 
problems  confront  the  new  Government  in  consequence;  and  to 
settle  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  restore  prosperity  the  friendly 
aid  of  this  country  is  needed. 


THE  CUBAN  REVENUES. 

IN  the  collection  of  customs  Cuba  has  received  a  maximum 
amount  of  money  at  a  minimum  cost,  as  will  be  shown  by 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  month  of  June  (the  least 
favorable  month),  1899,  1900,  1901  and  1902: 

COLLECTION  OF  CUSTOMS. 

June,  1899,     Collections,  U.  S.  Government $1,332,168.67 

Disbursements   125,370.14 

Net 1,196,798.53 

June,  1900,     Collections,  U.  S.  Government 1,413,682.04 

Disbursements 138,140.80 

Net 1,275.541.24 
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June,  1901,    CoUections,  U.  S.  Government 1,216,349.04 

Disbursements    86,313.76 

Net    1,130,036.28 

June,  1902,    Collections,  Cuban  Govemmmt 1,189,818.28 

Disbursements    70,315.33 

Net 1,119,602.95 

A  surplus  of  over  $1,600,000  had  been  accumulated  between 
May  20  and  November  1st,  1902,  to  some  extent,  however,  by 
reducing  outlays  for  sanitary  purposes,  thereby  endangering  the 
health  of  the  island. 

During  the  short  period  which  the  Cuban  Government  has 
been  in  control,  little,  if  anything,  has  been  done  toward  settling 
its  financial  conditions,  as  to  the  money  required  to  relieve  the 
present  demands  for  the  payment  of  the  Cuban  army,  which  was 
a  part  of  their  agreement  of  settlement  with  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  pendii^  before  the  Cuban  Congress  for 
some  months  a  bill  to  raise  four  million  dollars,  introduced  by 
the  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  be  used  as  loans  among 
the  cane  growers  and  stock  raisers.  After  considerable  opposi- 
tion, the  Cuban  Senate  passed  the  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  negotiate  a  loan  at  the  minimum  price  of  90,  payable  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years,  with  interest  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent.,  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  to  have  the  right  to  take  up  the  bonds  of  such 
issue  at  any  date  of  maturity  of  interest,  and  to  either  pay  for 
them  in  cash  or  by  bonds  of  a  subsequent  issue,  at  the  option  of 
the  bondholders. 

The  same  bill  also  directs  the  Executive  at  the  end  of  six 
months  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $35,000,000,  of  which  $4,000,000 
shall  be  applied  to  canceling  the  bonds  of  the  first-named  issue, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  debts  of  the  revolution  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Cuban  army. 

It  is  further  provided  that  interest  and  sinking  fund  are  to 
be  secured  by  a  part  of  the  customs  of  the  island. 

Since  the  above  action  in  the  Senate,  the  lower  House  has 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  a  loan  of  $35,000,000  outright,  payable 
in  forty  years,  at  the  same  price  and  rate  of  interest  as  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Senate  bill,  with  the  revenues  of  the  island  as 
security. 

In  the  meantime  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  resigned, 
and  neither  bill  has  become  a  law. 
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The  payment  of  the  Cuban  army  is  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance. Dissensions  and  feelings  of  revenge  are  shown  at  every 
opportunity  because  this  payment  has  not  been  made.  Unless 
something  is  done  there  is  fear  among  those  who  are  financially 
interested  in  the  island  that  political  trouble  will  arise. 

A  standard  currency  circulation  throughout  the  island,  which 
has  heretofore  been  referred  to,  might  be  taken  up  by  the  Cuban 
Government  with  advantage. 

The  question  of  Government  surveys  of  land,  also  heretofore 
spoken  of,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  future  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  the  present  inhabitants,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  those 
who  may  hereafter  become  residents  of  the  island.  Economical 
management  and  expenditures  are  very  necessary  for  the  new» 
and  as  yet  unsettled,  Government.  The  expenses  for  carrying 
on  the  government  of  this  island,  with  a  population  of  about 
1,600,000  people,  are  much  greater  pro  rata  than  they  are  in  the 
United  States. 

As  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Government  at  the 
present  time  is  obtained  almost  entirely  through  the  customs, 
it  is  necessary  that  reciprocal  tariff  arrangements  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  should  not  be  on  a  basis  of  reducing  the 
present  duties,  indispensable  as  a  source  of  revenue,  but,  as  has 
been  suggested,  by  a  high  tariff  against  all  foreign  countries, 
with  a  rebate  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The  sooner  the 
Cuban  Government  takes  up  the  question  of  direct  taxation,  the 
better  it  will  be,  for  that  will  relieve  the  present  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  Government  wholly  from  the  customs  revenues  which 
now  bear  very  heavily  upon  the  poorer  classes. 

Under  the  present  Cuban  Government  the  enormous  burden 
of  taxation  which  was  borne  under  Spanish  rule  has  been  removed. 
Cuba  is,  therefore,  no  longer  compelled  to  raise  revenue  to  meet 
the  following  former  expenditures.    The  items  removed  are : 

Per  Year. 

1.  Interest  on  the  former  debt  to  Spain $10,000,000 

2.  Piatt  Amendment,   which  makes  an  army 

unnecessary    5,000,000 

3.  Piatt  Amendment,  which  makes  a  navy  un- 

necessary        3,000,000 

4.  Separation   of   Church   and    State   relieves 

I  Government  of  the  Church  Tax,  which 

amounted  to  about : 2,600,000 
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With  this  relief  at  hand  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Cuban 
Government  should  not  become  prosperous  and  stable,  unless 
overdirown  by  the  pcditidan  who  has  at  heart  his  own  personal 
gain  more  than  patriotism  Or  the  welfare  of  his  country. 


MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS. 

THE  affairs  of  municipalities  are  arranged  by  a  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  elected  by  the  people.  There  are  several  times  as 
many  c^ceholders  in  the  employ  of  the  municipal  government, 
in  almost  every  place  on  the  island,  as  is  necessary  for  the  ccxi- 
duct  of  the  public  business,  and  the  expenses  of  the  municipal 
government  are  excessive. 

Municipalities  derive  their  revenue  from  various  sources 
and  forms  of  local  taxation,  such  as  licenses  for  horses  and  car- 
riages, taxes  on  animals  slaughtered,  on  the  public  market  privi- 
leges, and  on  eatables  sold  in  markets.  Where  there  are  water- 
works and  sewers,  taxes  for  their  use  are  laid  on  consumers. 
Income  taxes  are  imposed  on  real  property  in  use;  if  it  has  no 
income,  it  pays  no  tax. 

In  several  cities  I  found  that  the  National  Government  had 
cut  down  the  allowances  for  sanitation,  police,  drainage  and  aque- 
duct service  made  by  the  military  government  of  the  United 
States  while  in  power.  In  some  instances  the  appropriation  for 
police,  to  July  1st,  had  been  thrown  entirely  upon  the  munici- 
pality. The  cities,  towns  and  villages  themselves  had  to  provide 
the  means  for  the  local  sanitary  and  police  systems,  which 
naturally  come  under  local  jurisdiction.  The  cutting  down  of 
the  National  Government  provision  for  the  proper  maintenance 
of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  island  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
which  will  greatly  affect  the  health  of  the  people  if  immediate 
steps  are  not  taken  by  the  national  or  municipal  governments 
to  enforce  the  sanitary  measures  which  prevailed  during  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  island  by  the  United  States. 

In  Santiago  de  Cuba,  where  the  streets  were  cleaned  every  day, 
the  National  Government  cut  down  the  appropriation  so  that  they 
are  now  being  cleaned  only  three  times  a  week.  In  some  other 
places  on  the  island  the  conditions  are  not  as  good  as  at  that  point. 

In  Havana,  thus  far,  although  things  have  been  in  pretty 
good  shape,  the  sanitary  conditions  are  not  up  to  the  standard 
maintained  under  our  Government. 
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The  City  of  Havana  has  arranged  for  a  loan  to  carry 
out  a  contract,  made  last  year,  for  paving  and  sewering^ 
the  city,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $12,000,000.  The  contract 
was  entered  into  between  the  city  of  Havana  and  a  banking  firm, 
previous  to  the  turning  over  of  the  Government,  for  an  issue  not 
to  exceed  $28,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  funding  the  present 
bonded  debt  and  floating  indebtedness,  and  providing  funds  for 
paving  and  sewering.  The  present  indebtedness  is  about  $13,000,- 
000,  of  which  $10,000,000  is  in  first  and  second  mortgage  bonds, 
with  a  floating  debt  of  $3,000,000.  The  bonds  are  secured  by  a 
lien  on  the  city  waterworks,  markets  and  slaughter-houses,  the 
revenues  of  which  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Additional  security  for  the  sinking  fund  and  interest  on  this 
loan  is  provided  by  real  estate  and  sewer  taxes  and  an  annual 
contribution  by  the  Republic. 

The  real-estate  tax  above  mentioned  is  12  per  cent,  on  tfie 
income  of  improved  property. 

The  sewer  tax  referred  to  is  on  improved  property,  which 
must  be  connected  with  the  sewers,  the  tax  assessed  being 
according  to  the  character  of  the  improvem^t,  much  the  same 
as  water  rates  are  often  fixed  in  the  United  States. 

The  security  also  includes  all  other  property  belongii^  to 
the  city,  together  with  the  income  from  franchises  and  licenses. 

It  does  not  appear  possible  that  the  municipal  government 
of  Havana  will  be  able  to  secure  the  necessary  income  to 
provide  for  this  new  debt,  to  provide  necessary  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  city,  and  for  other  necessary  improve- 
ments, in  addition  to  keeping  up  the  sanitary  conditions  and 
proper  policing  of  the  city  of  Havana,  without  assistance  from 
the  NaticHial  Government. 


SCHOOLS. 

THE  system  of  public  schools  established  by  the  United  States 
Government  is  still  continued,  but  with  a  lack  of  attendance, 
and  in  many  cases  inefiicient  teachers  have  been  chosen  through 
political  favor  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  were  efficient  and 
who  were  employed  during  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the 
island  by  our  Government.  In  one  place  I  was  informed  that 
the  teacher  could  not  read,  and  simply  held  the  position  through 
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political  backing.  The  law  compelling  children  to  attend  school 
has  become  a  dead  letter  since  the  withdrawal  of  American  mili- 
tary rule.  In  most  places  there  are  no  public  school  buildings, 
but  private  dwellings,  which  are  very  poorly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
po6e,  are  rented  for  schools. 


LABOR. 

THE  population  of  the  island  at  the  present  time  is  estimated 
at  about  1,600,000,  of  whom  550,000  are  cdored  races, 
amprisang  negroes,  mixed  breeds  and  Chinese,  the  native  and 
foreign  whites  numbering  about  1,050,000.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  adults  holding  family  relations  are  legally 
married ;  about  one-third  live  under  the  common  law,  or  without 
k^wful  status.  Seven-eighths  of  the  population  were  bom  in 
Cuba,  and  one-eighth  are  of   Spanish  and  other  nationalities. 

The  population  of  the  cities  amounts  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  voters  are  about  450,000,  and 
nearly  one^half  of  these  can  neither  read  nor  write.  With  this 
condition  of  affairs  it  can  well  be  seen  how  easily  the  government 
of  the  people  could  be  misled  by  bad  political  leaders,  as  the 
ignorant  class  is  subject  to  the  beck  and  call  of  the  politician. 

That  there  has  been  distress  among  the  poorer  people  in  the 
cities  there  is  no  question — ^more  than  was  ever  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  island,  except  during  the  period  of  reconcentration 
enforced  by  General  Weyler,  when  such  terrible  conditions  existed 
that  thousands  of  people  died  from  starvation. 

This  condition  could  be  greatly  relieved  by  the  government 
department  of  relief,  the  selection  of  lands  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  island  and  the  locating  of  these  people  upon  them.  With 
sudi  initial  aid  they  could  raise  enough  vegetables  and  fruit  to 
supply  them  with  food,  and,  during  the  busy  seasons  of  the  cane, 
tobacco  and  other  industries,  could  find  sufficient  work  to  keep 
ihem  in  comparatively  comfortable  circumstances. 

Labor  unions  exist  in  different  trades,  such  as  the  steve- 
dores, carpenters,  bakers,  cabmen,  cigarmakers  and  some  other 
industries.  Up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  union  of 
field  or  commoa  laborers,  although  during  my  stay  in  the  island, 
when  the  strike  of  the  cigarmakers  was  going  on,  circulars  were 
issued  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  asking  that  a  union  be 
organized  among  the  laboring  classes  in  the  sugar  districts,  but 
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the  movement  had  not  taken  any  definite  form  up  to  the  time  of 
my  departure. 

The  price  for  farm  labor  on  the  sugar  plantation  averages 
from  $17  to  $20  a  month,  Spanish  silver.  If  laborers  board 
on  the  place  (which  they  usually  have  to  do),  they  are  charged 
$8  a  month  for  their  board,  leaving  them  from  $9  to  $11  a  month 
with  which  to  support  their  families.  The  demand  for  this  labor 
exists  only  about  six  months  of  the  year — ^in  the  seasons  of  work. 
The  skilled  laborers  employed  in  the  sugar  mills  are  usually  paid 
better  wages,  and  in  Spanish  gold. 

From  investigations  made  among  the  laboring  classes  on  the 
island,  outside  of  the  cities,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  never  was 
any  cause  for  saying^  that  starvation  existed  in  the  case  of  most 
of  the  poor  people.  If  any  one  will  work,  the  soil  will  produce 
sufficient  to  afford  a  living,  and  he  can  obtain  land  in  all  parts 
of  the  island,  upon  which  he  can  produce  enough  to  prevent  him 
from  starving.  The  greatest  amount  of  distress  I  found  to  exist 
among  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  farm  or  raise  products 
of  the  soil,  or  who  are  tpo  proud  to  do  so.  But  that  there  is 
financial  distress  among  all  the  conunon  laborers,  as  well  as  with 
the  small  farmer,  the  planter  and  merchant,  there  is  no  doubt. 
This  condition  will  continue  until  the  revenues  from  their  prin- 
cipal products,  sugar  and  tobacco,  are  increased. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  United  States  should  be 
liberal  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  it— 4o  see 
to  it  that  the  Cuban  Government  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  prove  its  ability  to  maintain  a  republic  and  to  govern  itself. 
This  duty,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  fulfilled  cwily  by  giving  to  Cuba 
reciprocal  arrangements  and  a  reduction  in  the  duty  and  tariff 
as  hereinbefore  stated,  and  in  this  way  we  shall  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  spirit  which  prompted  us  in  liberating  the  people  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba  and  in  establishing  a  government  for  them  still 
actuates  us  in  assisting  them  to  obtain  sufficient  revenues  to  sup- 
port such  a  government  and  to  keep  the  people  from  bankruptcy 
and  ruin.  Respectfully  submitted, 

-   .  H.  D.  DUMONT. 

Dated  February,  1903^^y^^'^  V'^^ 
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HON.  FRANCIS  G.  NEWLANDS. 


REPUBLIC  OP  CUBA. 


Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  of 
the  Senate  by  which  the  joint  resolution  (S.  R.  15)  inviting  Cnba 
to  become  a  State  of  the  American  Union  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Relations  with  Cuba. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
moves  that  the  vote  by  which  the  joint  resolution  to  which  he 
calLs  the  attention  of  the  Senate  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Relations  with  Cuba  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HALE.    I  ask  that  the  joint  resolution  may  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  joint  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  New- 
lands  on  the  20th  instant,  as  follows: 

A  joint  reaolation  (8.  B.  15)  Invitiiie  Caba  to  become  a  State  of  the  American 

Union. 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Cuba  is  deeirous  of  Becnring  commercial  onion 
with  the  United  States;  and 

Wherea.9  the  best  commercial  union  can  be  secured  by  and  throiij?h  pol  it- 
Seal  uidon  by  means  of  the  admission  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  as  a  sovereign 
State  in  the  Union:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  etc..  That  the  Republic  of  Cuba  be,  and  is  hereby,  invited  to  be- 
come a  State  of  the  United  States,  upon  terms  of  equality  with  all  otlior 
States  of  the  Union,  and,  leading  in  that  direction,  the  following  suggestions 
are  made: 

First.  That  the  island  of  Porto  I(jco  become  a  county  or  province  of  Cuba 
and  a  part  of  the  State  of  Cuba. 

Second.  That  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  be 
the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  respectively,  of  the  State  of  Cuba  until 
their  terms  of  office  expire,  and  that  all  other  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  officers  now  holding  office  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba  continue  to  hold 
similar  positions  in  the  State  of  Cuba  until  their  present  terms  expire,  with 
the  exception  of  the  customs  and  postal  officials,  who  shall  be  incorporated 
into  the  customs  and  i>ostal  service  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Rural  Guard, 
the  officers  and  subordinates  of  which  shall  be  incorpor Ated  into  the  Army 
of  the  United  States. 

Third.  That  the  bonds  about  to  be  issued  bv  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  the 

ekyment  of  its  army  during  the  war  with  Spam,  aggregating  fiS).UOO,0(X),  with 
terest  at  5  per  cent,  be  issued  as  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Cuba,  and  that 
the  interest  agreed  to  be  paid  thereon  be  reduced  from  5  to  3  per  ccnt^  the 
difference  to  be  applied  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  that  as  so  changed  their  pay- 
ment be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  That  the  balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  be  turned 
over  to  the  State  of  Cuba,  and  the  balance  in  the  treasury  of  Porto  Rico  be 
turned  over  to  the  county  or  provincial  authorities  of  that  island. 

That  the  foregoing  resolutions  are  inspired  not  by  a  desire  to  annex  forci- 
bly or  to  assert  sovereignty  over  the  island  of  Cuba,  or  to  exercise  any  form 
of  compulsion,  but  solely  by  a  regard  for  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two 
countries  and  a  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the  States  composing  the 
Federal  Union  and  Cuba  ai*e  identical,  and  that  they  can  be  best  securea  by 
a  union  under  one  form  of  government  in  which  all  shall  be  represented  on 
equal  terms  and  be  governed  by  equal  and  indiscriminating  laws,  insuring 
fraedom  of  trade  ana  equality  of  right  and  privilege. 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  take  only  a  little  time  of 
the  Senate,  but  I  desire  to  submit  a  few  observations  upon  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Hale  then  spoke  in  opi>osition  to  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  NEWLANDS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Hale]  on  this  snbject. 
The  purpose  of  the  introduction  of  this  joint  resolution  was  to  in- 
vite debate,  consideration,  and  deliberation,  and  I  feel  gratified  that 
the  resolution  has  met  with  so  early  a  response  in  this  direction. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  in  much  that  he  has  said. 
I  commend  with  him  the  good  sense  and  the  good  judgment  of 
the  people  constituting  the  GK>vemment  of  Cuba,  but  I  contend 
that  the  good  sense  and  the  good  judgment  of  this  country  wiU 
be  demonstrated  by  presenting  this  invitation  and  that  the  good 
sense  and  good  judgment  of  Cuba  will  be  proved  by  accepting  it. 

Now,  what  is  the  joint  resolution  to  which  the  Senater  takes 
exception?  This  resoluticm  presents  no  suggestion  whatever  of 
force  or  compulsion.  It  recognizes  that  the  Republic  of  Cuba  is 
a  sovereign  nation  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  recognizes 
the  fact  that  that  Republic  itself  feels  that  it  cannot  stand  alone; 
that  it  has  accepted  already  the  protection  of  this  country;  that 
it  has  surrendered  to  the  more  powerful  sovereign  to  the  west 
control  over  a  portion  of  its  territory  as  naval  stations  and  mili- 
tary posts;  that  it  has  limited  its  power  to  contract,  so  far  as  debts 
are  concerned,  where  such  power  is  likely  to  be  exercised  in  such 
a  way  as  to  risk  the  independence  of  the  Republic.  It  rec(»gnizes 
our  control  over  the  sanitary  conditions  of  that  island  as  a  matter 
of  protection  to  our  own  oounlry.  Cuba  stands,  as  is  often  said 
in  debate  in  both  Houses,  in  the  position  of  a  ward  to  a  guardian. 

I  will  not  say  anything  now  as  to  the  history  of  this  peculiar 

fosition  of  protection  on  one  side  and  of  dependence  on  the  other, 
will  assume,  without  argument,  that  it  was  wise — wise  upon 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  offer  it  and  wise  upon  the  part  of 
Cuba  to  accept  it— and  yet  the  United  States  does,  by  the  volun- 
tary act  of  both  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  stand  in  the  position 
of  guardian  to  Cuba. 

What,  then,  does  Cuba  ask  of  ns?  She  asks  of  ns  another  ex- 
ceptional relation.  She  admits  that  from  the  economic  point  of 
view  she  is  unable  to  stand  alone;  that  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  world  are  against  her;  that  though  she  is  to-day  the  cheap- 
est producer  of  sugar  in  the  world,  the  markets  of  the  world  are 
barred  against  her  by  protective  tariffs  in  some  countries  and  by 
the  bounty  system  in  others.  When  die  sought  to  restore  the  in- 
dustries that  had  been  destroyed  by  the  war,  she  found  that  the 
production  of  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar,  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  supply  to  the  world,  had  been  taken  up  by  Germany,  b^ 
France,  and  by  Austria  under  the  boonty  system,  and  by  Hawaii, 
Louisiana,  and  west^n  beet  sugar  under  the  protective  system, 
and  that  they  had  possession  of  her  markets  and  that  the  sugar 
which  she  sought  to  produce  and  sell  was  adro^  ux>on  the  market, 
sagging  that  market  down  and  lowmng  the  mtemational  prioe 
of  sugar;  and  she  looked  to  America,  surrounded  by  a  tariff  wall, 

E reducing  with  the  aid  of  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  and  the  fertile 
sirms  of  the  West  only  about  one-third  of  her  cansumption,  call- 
ing upon  the  world  at  large  for  1,600,000  tons  of  sugar  annually, 
and  imposing  upon  that  product  a  customs  dutv  of  $85  a  ton, 
nearly  the  international  prioe  th&t  sogar  was  then  oringing  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

She  looked  out  easerly  for  this  market  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  before  her  prostration  came.  If  she  could  import 
her  sugar  duty  free  it  meant  that  she  would  receive  annually  for 
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1,000,000  tons  of  sngar  $75,000,000  instead  of  $40,000,000.  It 
meant  that  this  advantage  would  increase  as  her  production  in 
creased  and  that  wealth  and  prosperity  would  come  to  her  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  describe.  She  first  asked  free  trade,  then 
moderated  her  request  to  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  the  duty, 
and  then  finaUy  acquiesced  in  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  What 
would  free  trade  have  meant  to  her?  One  million  tons  of  su^^, 
bringing  only  $40  a  ton  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  would  yield 
her  1^75,000,000  in  our  market,  where  the  domestic  price  of  sugar 
is  of  course  the  international  price  plus  the  duty.  What  does  the 
reduction  she  finally  acquiesced  in  mean?  A  reduction  of  20  per 
cent— n$7  a  ton,  $7,000,000  annually. 

Why  does  she  ask  this  preferential  arrangement?  She  asks  it 
because  she  is  the  ward  of  the  Republic;  she  asks  it  because  she 
is  dependent  upon  the  great  Bepuolic;  she  asks  it  because  of  the 
sympathy,  the  aid,  and  the  succor  that  the  great  Republic  gave 
her  in  her  war  for  freedom.  She  is  not  to  be  blamed  or  criticised 
for  asking  it.  It  is  entirely  natural  that  she  should  appeal  to  her 
best  friend  for  sympathetic  action. 

And  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  relief  ought  to  be  granted  in 
this  particular  way,  involving  as  it  does  terms  of  preference,  the 
admission  of  the  products  of  a  foreign  country  within  our  tariff 
wall  upon  terms  more  favored  than  those  accorded  to  other  coun- 
tries. Cuba  asks  us  to  tear  down  our  fiscal  system ,  vh  i c^h ,  whether 
the  protective  wall  be  high  or  low,  should  be  controlled  by  two 
considerations — one,  free  trade  inside  the  Republic,  the  other  im- 
partial trade  outside  of  the  Republic;  the  one  securing  amity  and 
friendship  on  our  own  soil,  no  preferences,  no  discriminations  be- 
tween individuals  and  industries;  the  other  securing  amity  and 
friendship  with  the  nations  of  the  world. 

When  Cuba  asks  this  favor  have  we  not  the  right  to  negotiate 
with  her?  Is  it  not  entirely  proper  and  just  for  us  to  say,  **  We 
object  to  discriminations,  we  object  to  preferences,  we  object  to 
tying  up  our  tariff  by  contractual  arrangements  with  individual 
nations  of  the  world,  thus  losing  control  of  it  ourselves.  But  we 
realize  your  ix>sition,  we  realize  your  economic  distress,  we  know 
that  you  are  dependent  for  your  prosi)erity  upon  the  markets  of 
this  country.  We  are  your  friends.  You  ask  for  commercial 
union.  We  tender  you  political  union.  You  ask  for  a  less 
limited  trade.  We  offer  you  unrestricted  trade.  * '  Is  that  taking 
advantage  of  Cuba?  Is  it  not  the  generous  act  of  a  great  coun- 
try which  suays  to  this  dependent  country,  **  We  relieve  you  of 
your  condition  of  dependence  and  hardship;  we  welcome  you  to 
become  one  of  ua— a  sovereign  State  in  the  great  Union  of  States, 
bound  together  for  the  general  welfare  and  common  defense?  ** 

Let  us  see  whether  this  proposition  does  any  injustice  to  Cuba, 
for  I  am  certain  that  I  offered  this  joint  resolution  with  no  spirit 
of  spoliation.  The  Senator  from  Maine  has  said  that  every  ad- 
venturer and  every  speculator  and  every  Spanish  don  is  behind 
the  effort.  If  that  be  so,  I  know  nothing  of  it.  I  have  conferred 
with  no  si)eculators  or  adventurers  or  Spanish  dons.  This  reso- 
lution presents  my  individual  view  with  regard  to  a  matter  affect- 
ing the  principles  of  our  Government  and  the  wise  policy  which 
it  should  pursue  in  its  relations  with  Cuba,  and  is  inspired  by 
the  greatest  friendliness  to  Cuba. 

In  the  &:st  place  the  joint  resolution  is  entitled,  **  Joint  resolu- 
tion inviting  Cuba  to  become  a  State  of  the  American  Union.'* 
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That  does  not  smack  of  compnlsioiL  An  invitation  is  not  foroe* 
Then  come  the  recitals  and  the  first  part  of  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

WherMS  the  RepubUo  of  Gaba  Is  deairoiis  of  securing  oommercial  union 
with  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  best  commercial  nnlon  can  be  secnred  by  and  through  polit- 
ical nnlon  by  means  of  the  admission  of  the  BepnbUc  of  Caha  as  a  sovereign 
State  in  the  Union:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  etc.^  That  the  Republic  of  Cuba  be,  and  is  hereby,  invited  to  be- 
come a  State  of  the  Unitod  States,  upon  terms  of  equality  with  all  other  States 
of  the  Union,  and,  leading  in  that  direction,  the  following  suggestions  are 
made: 

First.  That  the  island  of  Porto  Bico  become  a  county  or  province  of  Cuba 
and  a  part  of  the  State  of  Cuba. 

Why  this  inclusion  of  Porto  Bico?  Simply  for  this  reason:  That 
as  the  result  of  or  contemporaneous  with  the  S^nish  war  we  came 
into  numerous  new  possessions — Hawaii,  the  Philip|)ine  Islands, 
Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico,  all  of  them  now  occupying  varying  relations 
of  dependence  to  this  country.  We  had  asserted  in  the  DeclaraticHi 
of  Independence  the  equality  of  man.  the  inseparableness  of  taxa- 
tion and  representation,  the  doctrine  of  the  consent  of  the  goyemed, 
but  at  that  juncture  we  were  met  by  the  Question  as  to  whether 
we  could  safely  apply  tiiese  doctrines  to  all  these  countries  which 
bear  to  us  to-day  varying  relations  of  dependence.  We  did  apply 
them  to  Cuba  by  withdrawing  our  forces  and  surrendering  the 

fovemment  to  her  own  people.  We  did  apply  them  to  Hawaii 
y  organizing  a  Territorial  government^  with  a  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress— the  traditional  mode  of  organizmg  an  infant  State — ^but 
we  declined  to  apply  them  to  Porto  Ric-o  and  the  Philippines. 
The  Philippine  Islands  became  colonial  possesions  and  Porto 
Rico  became  not  a  Territory  or  an  infant  State,  but  became  a  de- 
pendency without  representation  in  our  Government  and  subject 
to  its  absolute  will.  Porto  Rico,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  Cuba 
and  has  like  commercial  conditions,  population,  and  climate,  is  a 
small  island,  only  100  mUes  long  by  80  miles  wide— not  big  enough 
to  become  a  State. 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  only  way  of  asserting  the  old  doctrine 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  to  Porto  Rico  is  to  admit 
her  into  the  Union  as  a  part  of  the  State  of  Cuba.  Cuba  has  six 
provinces,  corresponding  to  our  counties.  Porto  Rico  would  be 
a  seventh  county  of  the  State  of  Cuba,  a  member  of  the  American 
Union,  and  as  such  would  take  part  in  the  election  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  selection  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen.  As  to  her,  there  would  be  no  taxation 
without  representation.  So  far  as  she  is  concerned  this  blot  upon 
our  escutcheon  would  be  absolutely  removed.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  hereafter  we  may  take  such  action  with  reference  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  to  redeem  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Republic 
in  all  its  integrity. 

The  second  suggestion  is : 

Second.  That  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  be 
the  governor  and  Ueuteoant-goyemor,  respectively,  of  the  State  of  Cuba  un- 
til their  present  terms  expire  and  that  all  other  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  officers  now  holding  office  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba  continue  to  hold 
similar  positions  in  the  State  of  Cuba  until  their  present  terms  expire,  wiUi 
the  exception  of  the  customs  and  postal  officials,  who  shall  be  incorpcnrated 
into  the  customs  and  postal  service  of  tlie  United  States,  and  the  Boral 
Guard,  the  officers  and  subordinates  of  which  shall  be  incorporated  into  tha 
Army  of  the  United  States. 

*  Under  this  suggestion  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic  would  become  the  governor  and  lieatenant-goremor 


of  the  State  of  Cuba,  the  present  Congress  of  Cuba  would  become 
tlie  State  legislature.  Under  it  the  cabinet  would  become  the 
State  officials;  under  it  the  judicial  officers  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  would  become  the  judicial  officers  of  the  State  of  Cuba. 

The  joint  resolution  provides  that  those  officials  connected  with 
the  customs  and  post-offices  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  cus- 
toms and  postal  service  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Rural 
Guard,  their  only  army,  small  in  dimensions,  but  officered  and 
controlled,  I  believe,  by  able  and  patriotic  men,  will  become  a 
part  of  the  Arm^  ot  the  United  States. 

Now,  this  is  simply  a  suggestion  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 
Why?  Because  in  the  consolidation  of  two  Republics,  just  as  in 
the  consoUdation  of  anything  else,  there  are  more  or  less  points 
of  friction,  and  the  purpose  is  to  make  the  transition  as  easy  as 
possible.  Under  this  resolution  no  man  will  be  deprived  of  his 
office,  his  position  in  the  service  of  that  country,  or  of  his  position 
in  the  army.  It  simply  provides  a  gradual  change  from  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  to  the  service  of  the  State  of  Cuba. 
Now,  what  is  the  next  suggestion? 

Third.  That  the  bonds  abont  to  be  issued  by  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  the 
payment  of  its  army  during  the  war  with  Soam,  tLs^grefcating  $85.000,()0C),  with 
Intermit  at  5  x)er  cent,  be  issued  as  the  bonds  of  tlio  State  of  Cuba,  and.  that 
the  interest  agreed  to  be  paid  thereon  be  reduced  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  the 
difference  to  be  applied  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  that  as  so  changed  their 
pajrment  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

I  may  be  asked  of  what  benefit  is  that?  For  a  long  time  Cuba 
has  been  endeavoring  to  negotiate  these  bonds  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  for  the  purpose  of  paying  her  patriotic  armv,  a  thing 
which  ought  to  have  been  accomplished  long  before  this.  Cer- 
tainly the  pay  of  that  army  ought  to  be  a  tax  upon  the  wealth  of 
the  entire  island  until  satisfied.  Cuba  has  thus  far  been  unable 
to  negotiate  these  bonds,  though  they  are  offered  at  a  discount  of 
10  per  cent — at  90  cents  on  the  dollar.  What  saving  will  this  ef- 
fect to  the  State  of  Cuba  as  opposed  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba?  The 
guaranty  of  the  United  States  will  enable  those  bonds  to  be  ne- 
gotiated at  par.  At  the  very  outset  she  will  save  three  million 
and  a  half  dollars  upon  the  bonds.  The  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
interest  from  5  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  will  save  her  2  per  cent — 
$700,000  annually;  so  that  in  fifty  years  she  will  save  in  the  pajr- 
ment  of  interest  alone,  $35,000,000,  which  amounts  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  bonds.  She  will  thus  save  nearly  $40,000,000  on  this 
transaction  alone  by  becoming  a  State  in  the  Federal  Union,  and 
she  will  save  $35,000,000  annually  or  $350,000,000  within  the  next 
ten  years  by  the  enhanced  price  she  will  receive  for  her  sugar. 

The  next  resolution  provides  that  the  funds  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  State  of  Cuba. 
There  are  about  three  or  four  million  dollars  in  the  treasury  of 
Cuba.  It  would  go  a  great  way  toward  State  development — to- 
ward the  construction  of  roads  and  internal  improvements.  The 
same  provision  is  made  regarding  Porto  Rico.  The  funds  in 
the  treasury  there  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  county  or  provin- 
cial authorities  of  that  island,  and  thus  a  considerable  sum  will 
be  provided  for  internal  improvements. 

Then  comes  the  last  portion  of  the  joint  resolution,  which  de- 
clares— 

That  the  foregoing  resolutions  are  inspired  not  by  a  desire  to  annex  forci- 
bly or  to  assert  sovereignty  over  the  island  of  Caba,  or  to  exercise  an  v  form 
of  compulsion,  but  solely  by  a  regard  for  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two 
countries  and  a  conviction  ihat  the  interests  of  the  States  composing  the 
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Foderal  Union  »nd  Oabft  are  identical,  mad  that  they  can  be  beHtaecored  by 

a  union  nnder  one  form  of  goyemment  in  which  all  shall  be  ropreeented  on 
eqnal  terms  and  be  governed  by  eNQtual  and  indlscriminating  laws,  insuring 
treedoxn.  of  trade  ana  equality  of  right  and  prlTilege. 

We  have,  then,  Cnba  in  this  dependent  ix)sition,  seeking  a  still 
more  intimate  relation  with  the  Republic  of  the  United  States, 
seeking  commercial  nnion,  and  we  respond  by  offering  her  political 
nnion,  which  involyes  absolute  freedom  of  commerce. 

Now,  gentlemen  say  that  this  invitation  should  not  be  extended 
by  this  country;  that  we  would  not  extend  it  to  a  grreat  country; 
that  we  extend  it  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba  only  because  it  is  a  lit- 
tle country;  that  we  would  not  to-day  extend  an  invitation  to 
Canada  to  become  a  State  of  the  Republic.  Obviously  not,  be- 
cause that  would  be  an  act  of  hostility  against  Qreat  Britain  her- 
self. We  are  now  dealing  witii  an  independent  sovereignty  which 
asks  preferences  in  trade  and  a  commercial  union  with  us,  and 
we,  animated  by  friendliness,  kindliness,  and  generosi^  of  spirit, 
respond:  **  Come  into  the  American  Union  and  enjoy  witii  us  the 
unparalleled  blessings  of  liberty,  equality,  «nd  prosperity." 

Mr.  CABMACK.  Will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  permit  me 
for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pebkins  in  the  chair) .  Does 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  NEWLANDS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CARMACE.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that 
shortly  after  the  war  there  was  considerable  correspondence  be- 
tween this  countiy  and  Great  Britain  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  Canada. 

Mr.  NEWLANDS.  That  may  be.  I  am  not  informed  as  to 
that. 

So  with  reference  to  the  Repulse  of  Mexico.  The  Republic  of 
Mexico  is  not  seeking  more  intimate  relations  with  us.  I  am  not 
aware  that  she  is  asking  for  commercial  union  with  us.  If  she 
were,  it  would  be  entirely  proper  for  us  to  respond  by  extending 
to  her  an  invitation  to  come  mto  the  Union.  But  here  is  Cuba 
making  the  offer  of  commercial  union  and  we  offer  the  larger 
benefit  of  political  union,  which  involves  the  blessings  of  a  free 
government  and  at  the  same  time  greater  commercial  advantages 
than  she  could  secure  through  any  reciprocity  arrangement. 

Why,  then,  should  we  make  this  offer?  Why  should  we  extend 
this  invitation?  Why  does  not  Cuba  ask  for  it?  Simply  because, 
though  it  is  a  desirable  thing,  simply  because,  though  the  people 
of  both  countries  may  be  in  favor  of  it,  we  wiU  find  that  Cuba 
will  be  reluctant  to  take  the  initiative,  because  she  will  be  suspl* 
cious  and  fearful  of  our  action.  She  h£UB  seen  us,  under  tempta- 
tion, absolutely  abandon  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers-^those  aoc- 
trines  which  have  been  the  inspiration  of  every  Fourth  of  July 
orator  for  the  last  hundred  years.  She  has  seen  us  repudiate  the 
doctrine  of  the  inseparabuity  of  taxation  and  representatiQiu 
She  has  seen  us  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  the  consent  of  the  sot- 
emed.  She  has  seen  us  seixe  islands  in  a  war  inspired  abso- 
lutely by  benevolence,  and  has  seen  us  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
greed  and  hold  those  islands  against  the  will  of  their  people.  She 
will  fear,  if  she  makes  Hie  least  advance  toward  the  umon  of  the 
two  countries,  that  then  we  will  endeavor  to  annex  her,  not  as  a 
State  of  the  Union,  but  as  a  dependency,  such  as  the  Philippines 
are  and  such  as  Porto  Rico  is. 

No  public  man  could  rise  in  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  to-day  and  make  the  suggestion  of  annexation  to  the  United 
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States,  for  he  wotQd  be  met  by  fhk  esrgnment  which  I  hsve  pre- 
sented— an  argnment  which  famishes  every  kind  of  f nel  that 
eloqiienoe  needs.  The  people  would  be  suspicions,  and ,  in  view  of 
onr  action  regarding  Porto  Bico  and  the  Philippines,  they  have  a 
right  to  be  suspicions.  We  must,  by  nneqnivocally  taking  onr  posi- 
tion, tell  Cnba  that  we  do  not  ask  annescation,  but  that  we  invite 
ber  to  sisterhood;  that  we  do  not  seek  to  exercise  sovereignty  over 
ber,  bnt  that  she  shall  become  one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the 
Union,  bonnd  together  for  the  common  welfare  luid  defense. 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  the  Joint  resolution  will  be  criticised; 
that  it  will  be  opposed  by  many  both  in  Cuba  and  in  this  country; 
but  I  believe  the  argument  for  political  union  can  not  be  refuted, 
and  I  believe  it  wiU  eventually  prevail.  I  can  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  is  indifferent  to  this  Question.  There  has  not 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  when  the  annexation 
of  Cuba  would  not  have  been  welcomed.  Throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bepublic  we  would  have  sought  Cuba  just  as  eagerly 
as  ibe  valley  of  the  Mississippi  or  Florida.  It  is  separated  api)ar- 
ently  from  Florida  by  a  convulsion  of  nature,  by  only  a  few  mUes 
of  water.  The  island  is  one  of  incomparable  siuubrity  of  climate 
and  richness  of  boU.  To-day  it  has  a  population  of  1 ,500,000.  It 
IS  capable  of  supporting  15,(XK),000  people.  Its  commercial  advan- 
tages, its  agricultural  advantages  are  undoubted.  It  lies  in  front 
of  the  great  Gulf,  of  our  way  to  the  Mississippi,  of  our  way  to  the 
future  canal  at  Panama. 

Having  that  island  as  a  part  of  the  United  States,  destined  at 
some  time  to  be  inhabited  by  400,000,000  people,  we  can  imagine 
its  value  to  those  400,000,000  people  merely  as  a  sanitarium  and 
health  resort.  It  has  such  advantages  of  climate  and  scenery  that 
one  day  it  will  rival  the  Riviera  of  the  Mediterranean.  With  Cali- 
fomia  on  the  PaoiiBk}  Ocean  and  Cuba  upoti  the  Atlantic,  with 
400,000,000  people  between,  the  advantages  of  that  island  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  alone,  dismissing  all  considerations  of  com- 
merce and  business,  must  be  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  time  in 
response  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Hale]  .  I  believe  in  the 
joint  resolution.  We  are  told  by  the  Associated  Press  that  while 
it  was  seriously  considered  by  some  people  in  Cuba  it  was  re- 
garded bv  others  with  amusement,  and  that  it  was  regarded  in 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico  with  derision.  But  amusement  and  de- 
rision often  accompany  the  tirging  of  great  measures  and  should 
constitute  no  discouragement.  The  people  of  Cuba  have  not  as 
yet  seen  this  joint  resolution.  They  nave  m>obably  received  only 
the  condensed  rei)ort  of  the  Associated  Press.  The  {people  of 
Porto  Rico  have  not  yet  received  it.  But  I  base  my  position  uix)n 
the  strength  of  the  argument,  and  I  believe  that  that  argument 
will  find  a  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  ^triotic  and  sensible  men, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
itico. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senate  desires  to  continue  this  discussion  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  let  this  subject  pass  from  its  con- 

sideratiQn  witiiout  a  few  observations. 

•  •  «  •  •  •  • 

It  is  a  little  strange  that  this  new  theory  or  sentiment  of  expan- 
sion should  come  from  those  who  in  so  recent  years  have  been  the 
loudest  in  the  denunciation  of  that  policy. 
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Mr.  NE WLANDS.  Will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  permit 
me  for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icnt  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticnt.    Certainly. 

Mr.  NEWLANDS.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  has  al- 
ways been  in  favor  of  the  expansion  of  the  Repubhc  as  opposed 
to  the  expansion  of  the  empire,  and  that  this  is  a  legitimate  part 
of  the  policy  of  the  Republic,  which  has  id  ways  embraced  the 
acquisition  of  contiguous  continental  territory  and  of  adjacent 

islands  essential  to  our  coast  defense. 

*  «  •  *  «  •  • 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  regretted  very  much  the  intro- 
duction of  this  resolution,  but  I  do  not  regret  the  discussion  that 
has  arisen  this  morning,  for  I  think  the  resolution  has  made  some 
such  discussion  absolutely  and  immediately  necessary. 

The  question  what  this  resolution  means  is  to  us  of  no  conse- 
quence. The  important  thing  is  the  impression  that  it  has  made 
or  is  likely  to  make  upon  the  people  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  desire  to  annex  that  island.  We 
much  prefer  it  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  is.  For  one,  Mr. 
President,  looking  at  it  solely  from  our  own  side  and  not  from 
theirs,  I  am  opposed  to  having  island  States.  We  all  know  that 
if  Cuba  becomes  a  part  of  the  United  States  it  must  be  made  a 
State  of  the  Union,  and  the  wholesome  rule  against  island  States 
would  be  broken  once  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  island  prospering  and  doing  well, 
with  our  aid  and  our  approbation.  We  do  not  want  to  agitate 
and  distress  her  people  with  resolutions  conveying  an  idea  that 
we  are  suspicious  of  her  future  or  doubtful  of  her  present. 

And  not  content  with  that,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution  goes 
on  to  propose  that  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  which  is  prosperous 
and  happy  under  the  government  that  we  have  given  it,  shall  be 
annexed  violently  to  the  island  of  Cuba.  Porto  Rico  is  ready  to 
be  a  dependency  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  a  very  different 
proi)osition  that  we  should,  with  a  high  hand,  make  it  a  depend- 
ency of  another  island.  Mr.  President,  is  it  necessary  to  agitate 
those  people  in  this  way? 

Mr.  NEWLANDS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts jdeld  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  LODGE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  NEWLANDS.  If  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  were  a  county 
of  the  State  of  Cuba,  would  the  Senator  call  it  a  dependency? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  thought  the  language  was  **  a  county  or  prov- 
ince."   I  have  it  not  before  me. 

Mr.  NEWLANDS.  I  used  the  term  "county  or  province" 
because  Cuba  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  and  they  would  better 
understand  that  term  than  the  word  **  county;"  but  the  purpose 
was  simply  to  make  Porto  Rico  a  county  or  a  sovereign  State, 
sharing  with  that  State  in  the  selection  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress  and  in  the  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  case  the 
people  of  the  island  of  Cuba  voluntarily  and  without  any  sug- 
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gmtiop  from  ns  Bbonld  indicate  any  desire  to  become  a  State  of 
the  Federal  Union,  whether  he  would  be  inclined  to  grant  their 
PBonest? 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  an  important  qnestion,  to  be  considered 
when  it  arises.  There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  the  people 
of  Caba  want  to  become  a  State  of  the  Union.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  they  are  not  content  where  they  are;  that 
they  are  not  gratifying  their  own  pride  and  their  own  sense  of 
eitizmafaip  by  remaining  where  they  are.  Why  shonld  we  discuss 
bringing  them  into  the  Union?  Why  should  we  arouse  their  sns- 
pidoQ  and  hurt  thnr  feelings?  Wbj  not  leaye  them  alone  to  work 
oat  their  destiny  as  tiiey  are  workmg  it  out,  with  all  the  kindly 
aid  fmd  assistance  we  can  give  them? 

Mr.  K£  WLANDS.    Will  the  Senator  permit  another  question? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Certainly;  as  many  questions  as  the  Senator 
wants  to  ask. 

Mr.  NEWLANDS.  I  presume  the  Senator  realizes  that  the 
mai^ets  of  the  world  have  been  gradually  closed  against  su«r  in 
Cuba  and  that  she  markets  her  entire  crop  in  this  country.  Now , 
assuming  that  England  should  adopt  the  retaliatory  pobcy  called 
for  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  should  put  a  protective  duty  upon 
sugar  with  a  view  to  protecting  her  own  colonies  producing  sugar, 
I  as^  whether  the  island  of  Cuba  would  not  be  absolutely  depend- 
ent for  the  marketing  of  her  own  crop  upon  the  United  States, 
and  would  the  Senator  regard  it  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  Cuba  to 
suggest  to  her  an  arrangement  hy  which,  instead  of  securing 
$40,000,000  annually  for  her  crop,  she  would  secure  $75,000,000? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  sugar  question. 
That  comes  up  very  properly,  no  doubt,  in  connection  with  the 
bill  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect.  I  did  not  rise  to  discuss  the 
sugar  question  or  any  i>art  of  it.  My  object  was  simply  to  enter 
my  own  disclaimer  against  any  idea  that  we  were  seekinij;  to  an- 
nex Cuba  or  to  change  the  present  relations  of  the  countries. 

November  f5,  IBOS^ 

Mr.  NEWLANDS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  debate  the  other  day 
relating  to  the  joint  resolution  (S.  B.  15)  inviting  Cuba  to  be- 
come a  State  of  the  American  Union,  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
present,  it  was  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Platt]  and  also,  I  believe,  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  LodobI  that  the  joint  resolution  proposed  that  the  island  of 
Forto  Rico  snould  become  a  part  of  the  State  of  Cuba  without 
consulting  the  island  of  Porto  Bico;  in  other  words,  without  her 
consent. 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  suggestions  which  the  joint  resolution 
presents  look  to  having  an  expression  of  the  sentiment  both  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Bico  upon  this  subject.  If  Cuba  is  disposed  at 
aU  to  consider  the  matter,  the  whole  question  can,  by  a  popular 
vote,,  be  presented  to  the  Cuban  people  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
desirable  to  become  a  State  in  the  American  Union,  and  as  to 
what  changes  are  necessary  in  the  constitution  of  the  Bepublic  hi 
order  to  fit  that  Bepublic  for  statehood  in  the  American  Union. 

In  the  same  way  the  sense  of  Porto  Bico  can  be  taken  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  island  desires  to  become  a  part  of  the  State 
of  Cuba»  or  a  county  of  the  State  of  Cuba,  and,  as  such,  a  part  of 
the  American  Union,  enjoying  constitutional  rights  and  privi- 
leges^ freedom  of  trade,  and  the  power  and  privilege  of  joining  in 
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the  selection  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  The  senae  of  that  peo- 
ple can  be  taken  by  a  popular  vote  as  to  whether  or  not  they  wish 
to  remain  a  mere  dependency  of  the  United  States,  annexed  to  but 
not  a  part  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  absolute  power  and 
will  of  the  United  States,  or  wnether  by  means  of  incorporation 
with  Cuba  they  desire  to  become  a  part  of  a  sovereign  State  of 
the  Union. 

In  this  way  the  doctrine  of  the  consent  of  the  governed  will  be 
vindicated  by  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority  both  in 
Chiba  and  in  Porto  Rico.  Porto  Rico  is  too  small  in  territory  to 
become  a  State.  If  Porto  Rico  wishes  to  remain  a  dependency, 
she  can  eimress  her  will.  If  she  wishes  to  become  a  part  of  a 
sovereign  State  of  the  American  Union,  she  can  express  her  will 
by  a  popular  vote.  So  I  contend  that  this  provision  does  not  in- 
volve the  incorporation  of  Porto  Rico  as  a  part  of  the  State  of 
Cuba  without  tne  consent  of  that  island. 

Another  statement  was  made  by  the  Senators  who  spoke  ux)on 
that  day — the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Platt]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Hale] — and  that  was  that  Cuba  was  not  a  dependent  Repub- 
lic. I  assume  that  x)olitically  no  one  can  deny  that  she  certainly 
has  abdicated  a  part  of  her  sovereignty  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Piatt  amendment  and  that  she  has  become  in  a  sense  dependent 
upon  this  country. 

But  when  I  referred  in  my  remarks  to  her  dependence  I  re- 
ferred principally,  not  to  a  political  dependence,  but  to  an  eco- 
nomic dependence.  That  seems  to  have  been  denied  by  the 
Senators;  and  yet  if  you  will  look  over  the  speeches  of  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
advocating  reciprocity,  if  you  will  look  over  their  reports,  if  you 
will  look  over  the  testimony  of  delegations  representing  Cuba, 
which  api)eared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  two  years  ago,  you  will  find  everywhere  the  fact  promi- 
nently stated  and  urged  that  Cuba  is  a  ward  of  the  great  Repub- 
lic, and  that  from  an  economic  point  of  view  she  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  markets  of  this  country,  and  that  she  can  not 
prosper,  or  at  least  not  in  any  very  high  degree,  unless  she  re- 
ceives either  freedom  of  trade  or  less  restrictions  than  are  imposed 
upon  other  countries.  So  I  insist  ui)on  it  that  I  was  warranted 
in  saying  that  the  Republic  of  Cuba  is  dependent,  both  in  a  polit- 
ical and  an  economic  sense,  upon  this  country. 

Now,  I  was  charged,  and  charged  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Hale]  ,  I  believe,  with  disturbing  conditions,  with  making 
statements  that  would  affect  the  credit  of  Cuba,  and  that,  too,  at 
a  most  critical  time.  Mr.  President,  I  claim  to  be  the  friend  of 
Cuba.  I  would  not  do  a  thing  or  say  a  word  which  would  throw 
any  obstacle  whatever  in  the  path  of  her  progress.  I  contend 
that  in  presenting  the  dependent  condition  of  Cuba,  both  in  a 
political  and  an  economic  sense,  I  was  simply  stating  the  facts  of 
history— facts  testified  to  in  the  records  of  both  bodies  of  Con- 
gress, facts  testified  to  by  the  Cuban  delegation,  and  facts  pro- 
claimed by  the  Republican  Members  of  the  House  in  their 
speeches. 

I  claim  that  the  very  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  which  I 
have  introduced  is  to  improve  the  credit  of  Cuba.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Cuba  is  to-day  attempting  to  negotiate  bonds  to  the  ex- 
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tent  of  $85,000,000,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  and  the 
bonds  are  offered  at  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.  It  is  a  matter  well 
known  thronghont  the  financial  world  that  thus  far  there  have 
been  no  takers  for  the  bonds. 

The  saggestion  of  the  joint  resolution  is  that  those  bonds  shall 
be  goaranteed  by  the  United  States,  which  would  enable  them  to 
be  negotiated  at  par.  Such  a  guaranty  would  warrant  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  rate  of  interest  from  5  per  cent  to  8  per  cent.  This 
'would  effect  an  immediate  saying  of  three  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  in  the  negotiation  of  the  bonds  and  an  ultimate  saving  in 
interest  which  would  very  nearly  pay  the  principal  of  the  bonds 
themselves.  So  I  contend  that  tne  passage  of  the  joint  resolution 
would  strengthen  the  credit  of  Cuba  and  not  injure  it. 

In  support  of  what  I  have  said,  I  should  like  to  append  to  my 
remarks  certain  quotations  from  the  proceedings  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  the  testimony  of  Colonel 
Bliss,  Mr.  Mendoza,  and  others  representing  Cuba,  and  also  cer- 
tain qnotations  from  debates  upon  this  subject.  I  will  not  read 
them  now,  but  I  ask  permission  of  the  Senate  to  insert  them  in 
xny  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there  is  no  objection,  such 
will  be  the  order  of  the  Senate.    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  NEWLANDS.  Mr.  President,  briefly  stated,  the  purpose 
of  the  joint  resolution  is  not  force  or  compulsion.  The  appeal  is 
only  to  reason.  We  invite  Cuba  to  become  a  State  of  the  Union 
upon  an  e<inality  with  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  we 
suggest,  simply  as  steps  leading  in  that  direction,  that  the  Presi- 
dent, the  judicial  officers,  and  tne  legislative  body  of  that  Repub- 
lic shall  become  the  executive  officers,  the  judicial  officers,  and 
the  legislative  officers  of  the  State  of  Cuba  without  change  of 
term  or  salary. 

As  to  the  customs  and  postal  officials,  the  joint  resolution  sug- 
gests that  they  shall  become  incorporated  into  the  customs  and 
gyaM  service  of  the  United  States.  As  to  the  small  army  of  that 
epublic,  the  rural  guards,  composed  mainly  of  and  officered  by 
soldiers  who  fought  in  the  war  for  Cuban  freedom,  the  sugges- 
tion is  that  it  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  As  to  the  debt,  the  suggestion  is  that  the  bonds  shall  be 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  and  thus  Cuba  will  ultimately 
save  in  expenditures  a  sum  aggre^tin^  nearly  $40,000,000. 

Such  are  the  suggestions  contained  m  this  resolution  of  little 
changes  in  government  that  are  necessary  to  adapt  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  to  statehood  in  the  American  Union.  Such  is  the  im- 
mediate economic  advantage  which  Cuba  would  secure  by  union, 
in  addition  to  the  great  economic  advantage  of  having  her  entire 
0up;ar  crop,  amounting  to  1,000,000  tons  annually,  admitted  to 
this  country  without  the  imposition  of  the  present  duty  of  $85  a 
ton,  thus  enabling  the  Cubans  to  secure  in  the  American  market, 
for  the  presentproduction  of  1,000,000  tons, $75,000,000  instead  of 
940,000,000.  That  would  be  a  saving  to  Cuba  of  $89,000,000 
annually,  $350,000,000  in  ten  years,  over  a  billion  dollars  in  the 
forty  years  constituting  the  term  of  the  bonds  which  she  is  about 
to  issue. 

Now,  I  submit  this  statement  simply  in  explanation.  The  joint 
VBSolntion  eame  up  unexpectedly  the  other  day  for  discussion, 
and  I  was  unable  to  answer  all  of  the  Senators  who  spoke  upon  it. 
My  purpose  now  ia  not  to  make  a  speech,  but  simply  to  complete 
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the  record,  so  that  there  can  be  no  misapprehension  whatever  as 
to  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  NEWLANDS.  Mr.  President,  just  a  few  words  in  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

I  claim  that  the  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  Cuba  becoming  a 
State  of  the  American  Union  will  benefit  her  credit  instead  of  in- 
jure it.  But  even  under  present  conditions  the  people  proposing 
to  take  those  bonds  would  doubtless  feel  that  the  security  of  the 
bonds  is  strengthened  by  even  the  possibility  of  Cuba's  becoming 
a  State  of  the  Union,  and  this  suggestion  should  not  in  any  way 
weaken  the  existing  negotiations. 

Now,  as  to  the  Senator's  statement  that  no  one  is  in  favor  of 
taking  those  islands,  I  &gree  with  him  that  no  one  is  in  favor  of 
taking  the  island  of  Cuba;  at  all  events,  I  hope  no  one  is  in  favor 
of  it,  for  that  suggests  force  and  compulsion.  But  so  far  as  the 
union  of  the  island  of  Cuba  with  the  American  Union  is  con- 
cerned, I  beg  to  differ  with  him.  There  has  been  no  mode  of  get- 
ting an  expression  of  the  public  sentiment  either  in  Cuba  or  in 
this  country  upon  that  subject,  but  I  submit  that  the  traditional 
policy  of  this  country,  dating  back  a  hundred  years,  has  always 
included  the  acc^uisition  of  Cuba  and  the  incorporation  of  Cuba 
into  this  Union  if  it  could  be  done  peaceably,  with  the  consent  of 
her  i)eople,  and  upon  terms  of  equality  to  both.  I  believe  that 
the  sentiment  has  been  and  is  to-day  favorable  in  Cuba  itself, 
though  that  sentiment  has  found  no  expression,  for  they  have 
been  discouraged,  perhaps,  in  their  aspirations  by  the  new  policy 
of  the  American  Republic,  which  has  looked  to  the  acquisition  of 
territory  as  a  dei)enaent  territory  subject  to  the  absolute  will  of 
the  sovereign  owner;  and  they  doubtless  fear  that  if  they  make 
overtures  for  union  with  this  country  those  overtures  might  be 
met  by  measures  smacking  somewhat  of  compulsion  or  violence 
and  leading  to  the  annexation  of  the  island  as  a  military  depend- 
en('y  or  as  a  colonial  possession  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  to  support  my  statement  that  there  is  a  sentiment  in  Cuba 
favorable  to  the  union,  let  me  read  from  the  testimony  of  GFeneral 
Bliss  (then  Colonel  Bliss),  a  distinguished  American  officer  who 
had  been  serving  in  Cuba  for  three  years  as  administrator  or  col- 
lector of  customs  during  the  American  occupation,  who  was  fully 
familiar  with  its  people  and  with  its  economic  conditions,  and 
who  testified  with  g^^eat  clearness  and  precision  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  two  years  ago.  The  quotation  is  a 
short  one.  His  statement  was  in  reply  to  a  question  presented  by 
myself: 

Mr.  Nbwlands.  As  I  nnderstand  it,  Colonel,  the  Cnten  people  wish  to 
come  into  commercial  union  with  the  United  States  without  beini?  subjected 
to  the  burdens  tliat  political  union  would  involve,  such  as  exclusion  of  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe  and  restriction  of  Asiatic  immigration.  The  conten- 
tion, you  understand,  on  the  American  side,  in  behalf  of  the  beet-AUgar  in- 
dustry and  others,  is  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  have  a  commercial  union 
when  the  Americans  are  handicapped  by  restrictive  legislation  as  to  immi- 
gration and  cheap  labor,  and  the  Cubans  are  not. 

A  Gentleman.  And  the  payment  of  internal  taxes. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  Cuban  people  are  pre- 
pared to  come  into  political  union  with  the  United  States  so  that  they  will 
stand  upon  an  equantv  in  the  production  of  sugar? 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think,  judging  from  my  own  personal  acquaintance  and 
from  information  derived  from  it,  that  the  great  majority  of  Cubans  are 
ready. 

Mr.  Newlands.  The^are  ready  to  oome  into  political  union! 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  KswitAViw.  Do  tov  ismmi  hj  ^tmt  ihat  they  are  willing  to  come  In  m 
ft  part  of  the  United  States  under  a  Territorial  form  of  goyenunent  nnder 
tlie  Oonstitiition,  their  people  being  ciUaens^aad  wait  nntil  the  United  States 
is  ready  to  admit  Cuba  to  statehood,  or  do  70a  mean  tfa*t  thej  would  require 
iin  mediate  statehoodf 

Ookmel  BusB.  From  all  those  people  who  are  interested  in  any  way  per- 
Bonally  in  the  island  of  Cnba  I  hare  nerer  heard  bat  one  statement— that  tney 
^w'oald  be  irlad  to  come  in  as  a  Territory,  as  a  colony,  or  remain  nnder  the 
present  military  administration,  or  in  any  way  so  as  to  beoome  reoogniaed  as 
m  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Now,  then,  if  the  United  States  Gtovemment,  in  the  place 
of  tariff  conoesBions,  dtonld^  by  iodnt  resolution  adopted  by  Congrmw,  invite 
Cuba  to  come  into  our  iwlitlcal  union,  flrHt  as  a  Territory,  witn  the  assur- 
moee  that  in  dne  time  she  would  be  admitted  to  statehood,  do  you  think  thAt 
inTitation  would  be  accepted  by  CubaT 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  it  would;  yes,  sir. 

•  •••#•# 

Mr.  NEWiiAJTiM.  Colonel,  do  you  think  the  Cuban  climate  is  adapted  to 
Americanaf 

Colonel  Bliss.  Yes,  sir;  perfectly. 

Mr.  Kewlaitds.  That  they  can  live  there  generation  after  generation 
withont  degenerationr 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  can  not  answer  yon  further  than  my  own  generation, 
and,  in  fact,  not  for  all  of  that  one.  I  have  lived  Uiore  three  years,  and  have 
worked  hard  in  all  the  variations  of  climate  that  thoy  have  thore.  I  feci  ss 
well  now  as  I  did  when  I  went  there,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  if  I 
were  tliere  twenty-five  years  longer  it  would  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yon  were  speaking  a  few  moments  ago  regarding  the 
sentiment  there  as  to  political  union  with  the  United  States.  Do  you  derive 
that  sentiment  from  communications  with  Spaniards,  or  from  communica- 
tion with  CubansI 

Colonel  Bliss.  With  Spaniards,  with  Cubans,  with  laboring  men,  and  with 
everybody  except  a  certain  class  of  Cuban  politicians. 

Mr.  Kewlands.  That  is  a  small  class,  iaitt 

Colonel  Bliss.  Compcuratively  a  small  class;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Take  the  leaders  in  the  late  war  with  Spain— the  Cuban 
leaders— what  is  their  sentiment  regarding  it? 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  pride,  at  least,  all  of  those  men 
would  prefer  to  see  an  independent  Cuba.  1  think— in  fact,  I  know— that 
there  are  some  of  these  who  nave  no  hesitation  in  aaying  that  after  the  pride 
of  their  people  has  been  aatiafled  they  will  gladly  welcome  the  next  step  in 
the  Rolunon  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Newlands.  As  a  permanent  arrangement,  do  yon  think  they  would 
prefer  simply  a  commercial  union  with  this  country,  with  tariff  concessions 
on  both  siaes,  or  political  union,  which,  of  course,  would  involve  complete 
commercial  union? 

Colonel  Bliss.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  in  bringing 
about  this  commercial  union  of  which  you  speak,  any  condition  that  you 
choose  to  impose  will  be  gladly  accepted;  any  modification  in  any  law,  or  the 
creation  of  any  new  law,  will  oe  s^ladly  moae  by  Cuba  to  secure  that  which 
is  all  she  asks  now,  I  believe,  viz,  closer  commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

l^ir.  Newlaivds.  Do  yon  think  their  disposition  as  to  a  political  union  with 
this  country  arises  from  these  commercial  considerations;  or  do  other  consid- 
erations enter  into  it? 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  it  all  grows  out  of  the  commercial  considerations. 

Mr.  Newlands.  It  is  represented  here  that  there  is  intense  hostility  upon 
the  part  of  Cubans  to  America. 

Colonel  Bliss.  There  is  on  the  part  of  a  certain  outspoken  element;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  that  a  large  proportion? 

Colonel  Bliss.  I  think  it  is  a  very  small  proportion,  largely  represented 
by  the  political  men  of  whom  I  sp'.^ak.  whose  immediate  hope  lor  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  pride  and  their  ambition  is  in  the  estabUshmeut  of  an  inde- 
pendent government. 

•  •  •  *  •  «  • 

Mr.  Newlands.  You  have  spoken  of  the  American  influx  that  would  fol- 
low settled  conditions  there.  Do  you  think  Americans  there  would  take  hold 
of  the  soil  and  till  it?   Do  you  think  they  would  take  up  small  holdings  there? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Is  that  climate  adapted  for  Americans  in  that  kind  of 
work? 

Colonel  Bliss.  Perfectly:  perfectly.  It  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer  than  almost  any  part  of  the  United  States  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  more  delightful  climate,  winter  and  bummer,  than  the 
island  of  Cuba,  so  far  as  concerns  any  part  of  the  island  that  I  have  visited. 
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Of  course,  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  on  a  aecond  veneration  or  a 
third  generation  is  something  that  I  do  not  know  and  can  not  foresee;  bnt  I 
am  acquainted  with  man^  Americans,  Englishmen,  Qermana,  Frenchmen, 
and  Spaniards  who  have  lived  in  Cuba  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  century 
and  wno  have  suffered  no  deterioration  that  I  can  see,  either  physical  or 
otherwise.  I  know  a  eood  many  Americans,  small  planters,  people  who  have 
come  down  and  bousrht  90, 40,  or  50  acres  of  land  and  are  raising  v^etables 
and  oranges,  who  have  found  that  the  business  is  not  successful  because  they 
can  not  export  anything  to  the  United  States.  They  find  that  the  price  they 
get  for  a  barrel  of  oranges  on  the  wharves  of  Babana  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  duty  they  have  to  pay  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Nbwlands.  £>o  these  Americans  labor  themselves  or  do  they  employ 
peon  labor? 

Colonel  Bt.iss.  Oh,  those  whom  I  have  in  mind  are  people  that  go  out  and 
work  in  the  fields  themselves. 

Cnba  was  also  represented  by  a  delegation  there,  called,  I  be- 
lieve, the  Cuban  Economic  Delegation,  representing  its  business 
and  commercial  interests,  a  number  of  men  of  great  intelligence, 
who  presented  their  views  to  the  committee  on  our  trade  relations 
with  Cuba.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Mendoza,  a  leader  among  them, 
designated  in  the  report  as  Cuban  commissioner  on  economic  af- 
fairs, was  asked  by  me  the  following  question;  and  remember 
that  the  question  asked  of  Colonel  BHss  was  in  the  presence  of 
this  delegation: 

Mr.  Nbwlands.  Now,  Mr.  Mendoza,  you  heard  Colonel  Bliss's  statement 
reg^arding  the  sentimeut  there  as  to  political  union  with  this  country,  or 
anuexation7 

Mr.  Mkndoza.  Yes,  sir;  I  quite  a^ee  with  him. 

Mr.  Newlandb.  Do  you  agree  with  him! 

Mr.  MuNDOZA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Does  he  express  fairly  the  sentiment  of  Cubaf 

Mr.  Mendoza.  Yes,  sir. 

Here  you  have  the  statements  of  Colonel  Bliss,  who  was  familiar 
with  all  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  and  of  Mr.  Mendoza,  representing 
this  Cuban  delegation,  and  I  say  here  that  every  member  of  that 
delegation  nodded  his  approval  when  Mr.  Mendoza  gave  his  ap- 
probation to  Colonel  Bliss's  statementt 
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CENSUS  OF  CUBA. 


MUNICIPAL   AND  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Ill  presenting  the  statistics  of  the  census  of  Cuba,  the  municipal 
district^  as  the  principal  administrative  and  political  minor  civil  division, 
has  been  selected  as  the  census  unit.     That  the  significance  of  the  data 
may  be  better  understood,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  present  a 
brief  outline  of  the  framework  of  municipal  and  provincial  govern- 
ment as  it  existed  when  the  census  was  taken.     Under  the  laws  of 
Spain  a  municipality  is  the  legal  association  of  all  persons  who  reside 
in  a  municipal  district,  and  is  represented  by  a  municipal  council  as  a 
financial  administrative  corporation.     A  municipal  district  is  the  terri- 
tory under  the  administration  of  a  municipal  council.     Municipal  dis- 
tricts are  established,  increased,  diminished,  annexed  to  other  munici- 
pal districts,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  abolished,  by  the  military  governor 
of  the  island,  as  the  lawful  successor  of  the  governor-general.    They 
correspond,  in  a  measure,  to  American  counties  or  townships,  and  as 
prerequisites  to  their  establishment  must  contain  not  less  than  2,000 
inhabitants,  a  territory  proportioned  in  extent  to  the  i>opulation,  and 
be  able  to  meet  the  obligatory  municipal  expenses. 

Municipal  districts  differ  in  area,  and  each  forms  part  of  a  judicial 
district  and  of  a  province,  but  can  not  belong  to  different  jurisdictions 
of  the  same  order.  There  are  6  provinces,  81  judicial  districts,  and 
132  municipal  dbtricts  in  the  island. 

To  facilitate  the  administrative  service,  each  municipal  district  is 
divided  into  subdistricts  and  the  latter  into  wards  (barrios),  depending 
on  the  number  of  residents  in  the  subdistricts.  For  political  purposes 
the  subdistricts  are  further  divided  into  electoitil  districts  and  the 
latter  into  electoral  sections. 

As  far  as  practicable,  ward  limits  are  arranged  so  that  the  wards 
shall  have  approximately  the  same  population,  but  every  part  of  the 
municipal  district  must  form,  or  be  included  in,  a  ward,  no  matter 
what  its  population  may  be. 

Thus  the  province  of  Matanzas  has  24  municipal  districts  and  128 

wards,  so  that  the  entire  province  is  embraced  within  district  and 

ward  lines.    The  seat  of  municipal  government  is  the  principal  town 
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or  city  in  the  district  where  the  enumeration  of*  the  subdistricts 
wards  begins. 

Each  municipal  district  has  a  municipal  council  and  a  munici] 
board.  The  council  governs  the  district,  subject  to  the  supervision 
the  governor  of  the  province  and  military  governor  of  the  island,  ar^d 
is  composed  of  a  mayor,  a  certain  number  of  deputy  mayors,  and 
aldermen  taken  from  the  members  of  the  council. 

The  census  of  the  population  determines  the  number  of  councllai-9 
to  which  each  municipal  district  is  entitled  as  follows:  Up  to  500 
inhabitants,  five;  500  to  800,  six,  800  to  1,000  seven;  between  1,000 
and  10,000,  one  additional  councilor  for  every  additional  1,000  people^ 
and  between  10,000  and  20,000,  one  for  every  additional  2,000  people. 
For  more  than  20,000  one  for  every  additional  2,000  inhabitants  until 
the  municipal  council  has  the  maximum  number  of  80  councilors. 

The  number  of  deputy  mayors  is  determined  on  the  same  principle. 
Municipal  districts  of  less  than  800  inhabitants  have  no  deputy  mayors; 
between  800 and  1,000,  one;  1,000  to  6,000,  two;  6,000  to  10,000,  three; 
10,000  to  18,000,  four;  18,000  or  more,  five.  Up  to  800  inhabitants  there 
is  but  one  subdistrict,  and  between  800  and  1,000  two,  but  thereafter  the 
number  of  subdistricts  corresponds  to  the  number  of  deputy  mayors. 
Each  deputy  mayor  is  in  charge  of  a  subdistrict  as  the  representative 
of  the  mayor,  discharging  such  administrative  duties  as  he  may  direct^ 
but  having  no  independent  functions. 

Up  to  3,000  inhabitants  there  is  but  one  electoral  district;  between 
8,000  and  6,000,  three;  6,000  to  10,000,  four;  10,000  to  18,000,  five; 
18,000  or  more,  six. 

The  councilors  are  elected  from  the  municipality  at  large  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  district,  one-half  being  renewed  every  two 
years,  the  councilors  longest  in  service  going  out  at  each  renewal. 
They  are  eligible  for  reelection.  The  regular  elections  are  held  in 
the  first  two  weeks  in  May,  but  partial  elections  are  held  when,  at  least 
six  months  before  the  regular  election,  vacancies  occur  which  amount 
to  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  councilors.  If  they  occur  after  this 
period  they  are  filled  by  the  governor  of  the  province  from  among^ 
former  members  of  the  council. 

All  male  citizens  over  25  years  of  age  who  enjoy  their  full  civil 
rights,  and  have  lived  at  least  two  years  in  the  municipality,  are  enti- 
tled to  vote,  provided  they  are  not  disqualified  by  sentence  for  certain 
criminal  offenses,  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  or  are  not  delinquent  tax 
payers  or  paupers. 

The  mayors  and  deputy  mayors  are  appointed  by  the  military  gov- 
ernor from  among  the  councilors  on  the  reconmnendation  of  the  council. 
But  while  under  the  law  the  deputy  mayors  must  be  selected  from 
the  council,  the  military  governor  may  appoint  any  person  as  mayor 
whether  he  belongs  to  the  municipality  or  not. 
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In  each  ward  there  is  also  a  mayor.  He  is  appointed  by  the  mayor 
of  the  municipal  district,  who  can  also  suspend  or  remove  him.  He 
18  required  to  keep  a  register  of  the  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  in  his 
^ward,  and  to  discharge  such  administrative  duties  as  the  deputy  mayor 
of  the  subdistrict  in  which  his  ward  is  located  may  direct. 

Each  council  has  a  secretary,  who  is  appointed  by  the  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  island  on  the  recommendation  of  the  council.  The  council 
also  appoints  from  among  its  members  one  or  more  fiscal  attorneys 
^rocuradores  sindicos),  whose  duty  it  is  to  represent  the  council  in 
all  legal  suits  which  may  be  instituted,  and  to  revise  and  audit  all  local 
accounts  and  budgets.  After  the  council  is  fully  organized,  the 
councilors  who  are  not  appointed  to  other  offices  in  the  council,  are 
called  aldermen.  The  mayor  and  secretary  are  the  only  salaried 
municipal  officers,  the  office  of  deputy  mayor,  fiscal  attorney,  alder- 
man, associate  member  of  the  municipal  board,  and  mayor  of  a  ward, 
being  described  in  the  law  as  '^gratuituous,  obligatory,  and  hon- 
orary.^' The  mayor,  deputy  mayors,  and  fiscal  attorneys,  have  the 
same  right  to  speak  and  vote  as  the  members  of  the  council,  and,  in 
fact,  the  first  two  are  obliged  to  vote  on  every  resolution. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  municipal  council  are  those 
which  usually  devolve  on  such  bodies  in  European  countries.  The 
mayor  is  president  of  the  council  and  represents  it  on  all  occasions. 
He  presides  at  the  meetings  when  the  governor  of  the  province  is  not 
present.  He  votes  by  right  of  membership,  and  in  case  of  a  tie  casts 
the  deciding  vote,  but  has  neither  the  veto  nor  the  appointing  power. 
As  a  result,  there  is  no  division  of  responsibility  between  the  mayor 
and  the  council  in  administrative  matters,  the  council,  as  a  whole, 
making  every  appointment  and  deciding  every  question  of  municipal 
administration  as  far  as  the  laws,  and  the  provincial  and  insidar  gov- 
ernors will  permit,  distributing  the  work  of  departmental  management 
to  pennanent  committees  of  their  own  number,  which  they  organize  and 
constitute  as  may  seem  best.  These  committees  have  associated  with 
them  such  experts  and  specialists  as  may  be  necessary,  and  take  the 
place  of  the  several  independent  departments  and  boards  which  are 
features  of  municipal  government  in  the  United  States. 

The  sessions  of  the  municipal  council  are  determined  by  that  body, 
but  can  not  be  less  than  one  each  week.  Every  member  is  required 
to  attend  punctually  or  pay  a  fine.  Neither  the  mayor,  the  deputies, 
aldermen,  nor  ward  mayors  can  absent  themselves  from  the  municipal 
district  unless  they  receive  permission  as  follows:  The  mayor  from 
the  governor  of  the  province,  and  if  the  latter  does  not  appoint  a  tem- 
porary mayor  the  senior  deputy  acts;  deputy  mayors  and  aldermen 
require  the  permission  of  the  council;  ward  mayors  of  the  mayor. 
The  governor  of  the  province  can  suspend  the  mayor  or  the  deputies, 
and  aldermen,  as  well  as  the  resolutions  and  decisions  of  the  council. 
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while  the  military  governor  can  remove  all  municipal  officers  and. 
appoint  others  to  their  places,  and  modify  or  annul  the  proceedingps 
of  the  council. 

The  municipal  board  is  composed  of  the  municipal  council  and  an 
equal  number  of  associate  members  elected  from  among  the  taxpayers 
of  the  district,  who  hold  office  during  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  board  to  revise  the  annual  budget  of  municipal  expenses  pre- 
pared by  the  council,  and  to  establish  the  taxes  according  to  law. 

A  province  is  composed  of  the  municipal  districts  within  its  lintiits. 
Under  Spanish  law  the  government  of  a  province  was  vested  in  a 
governor  (who  was  usually  a  brigadier  or  major  general  in  the  Span- 
ish army),  a  provincial  deputation,  and  a  provincial  conmiittee.  The 
governor  was  appointed  and  removed  by  the  governor-general,  and 
received  a  salary  of  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  a  year  in  Spanish  gold, 
according  as  the  province  was  first,  second,  or  third  class.  The 
provincial  deputation  was  composed  of  deputies  elected  by  the  qual- 
ified voters  of  the  municipalities  for  four  years.  The  number  of 
deputies  depended  on  the  number  of  electoral  districts  in  the  province 
as  determined  by  the  provincial  delegation  and  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor-general. In  the  same  way  the  judicial  districts  of  the  province 
were  allowed  to  elect  12  deputies,  more  or  less,  depending  on  whether 
the  number  of  deputies  elected  by  the  municipalities  exceeded  or  was 
less  than  20.     The  deputies  served  without  pay. 

The  provincial  committee  and  its  vice-president  were  appointed  by 
the  govemor-geneml  from  among  the  members  of  the  deputation  and 
consisted  of  5  deputies  who  received  a  salary  of  from  $1,200  to  $2,000 
a  year  in  Spanish  gold,  according  to  the  classification  of  the  province. 
The  deputation  met  in  regular  session  in  November  and  April  and 
held  such  extra  sessions  as  were  necessary.  The  permanent  commit- 
tee represented  the  deputation  when  not  in  session,  and  acted  as  an 
advisory  body  to  the  governor  in  respect  to  matters  which  the  laws 
did  not  impose  on  the  deputation. 

The  governor  of  the  province,  as  the  representative  of  the  governor- 
general,  presided  over  the  deputation  and  permanent  committee  and 
acted  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  province  in  all  matters.  It  was  his 
duty  to  inspect  the  councils  and  the  municipalities,  informing  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  all  cases  of  negligence  or  disaffection.  He  had 
supreme  authority,  subject  of  course  to  the  governor-general.  He 
was  responsible  for  public  order,  and  the  military  authorities  of  the 
province  were  under  his  control 

The  provincial  deputation  had  chai'ge  generally  of  the  public  roads, 
harbors,  navigation,  and  irrigation,  and  all  kinds  of  public  works  of  a 
provincial  character;  the  charitable  institutions  and  those  of  instruc- 
tion, fairs,  expositions,  etc.,  and  the  administration  of  the  provincial 
funds.    The  secretary,  auditor^  and  treasurer  of  the  deputation  were 
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appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  province  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  deputation. 

The  provincial  deputation  was  abolished  by  the  military  governor 
of  Cuba  in  March,  1899,  and  the  government  of  the  provinces  is  now 
vested  in  the  governors. 

By  a  royal  decree  of  November  25  1897,  a  greater  degree  of 
autonomy  was  conferred  on  the  provinces  and  municipalities  of  Cuba, 
but  as  this  law  did  not  become  operative  on  account  of  the  war,  it*^ 
eflfect  on  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  local  goverements 
has  not  been  considered. 

General  Wood,  the  military  governor  of  Cuba,  under  date  of  March 
24,  has  intrusted  to  the  municipal  authorities,  without  any  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  civil  govemora,  the  maintenance  of  public  order, 
Uie  execution  of  municipal  ordinances,  the  administration  of  the  mu- 
nicipal police,  the  regulation  of  public  amusements,  and  the  granting  of 
permits  for  public  parades,  assemblies,  and  meetings,  within  their 
respective  districts. 

THE  MUNICIPAL   AND  PROVINCIAL  JUDICIARY. 

The  judiciary  is  essentially  insular,  the  judges  being  appointed  by 
the  military  governor  or  his  agents.  In  each  municipal  district  there 
are  one  or  more  municipal  courts  which  consist  of  a  judge,  a  secretary, 
and  a  clerk,  who  also  acts  as  a  constable  or  bailiff.  The  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  audiencias  and  have  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits  when 
the  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $200,  and  over  all  misdemeanors 
such  as  violations  of  the  municipal  ordinances.  They  also  keep  regis- 
ters of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  property,  and  substitute  the 
judges  of  first  instance  and  instruction  when  for  any  reason  they  can 
not  act. 

Every  municipal  district  forms  part  of  a  judicial  district,  presided 
over  by  a  judge  of  first  instance  and  instruction,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  military  governor  of  the  island. 

The  court  of  firat  instance  and  instruction  consists  of  the  judge,  4 
notaries,  4  clerks,  1  doctor,  and  2  constables,  and  has  civil  jurisdiction 
in  all  suits  where  the  amount  involved  exceeds  $200. 

This  court  makes  the  preliminary  examination  in  all  criminal  cases, 
but  has  no  other  criminal  jurisdiction.  It  has  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  cases  from  the  municipal  judge. 

In  each  province  there  is  an  audiencia  or  supreme  court,  appointed 
by  the  military  governor,  which  has  original  jurisdiction  in  all  crim- 
inal cases  from  petit  larceny  to  murder.  It  has  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  all  civil  cases  appealed  from  thecourt  of  first  instance  and  instruction. 

The  personnel  of  this  court  consists  of  a  president  of  the  audiencia, 
a  president  of  the  sala,  3  or  4  judges,  1  fiscal  or  prosecuting  attorney, 
1  deputy  fiscal,  1  assistant  fisc*al,  1  secretary  of  the  audiencia,  and  1 
secretary  of  the  sala. 
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THE  POPULATION. 

This  bulletin  shows  the  total  population,  by  provinces,  municipal 
districts,  cities,  and,  as  fully  as  the  returns  will  permit,  by  barrios  or 
wards.  In  many  cases  the  wards  are  not  returned  separately,  but  in 
groups  of  two  or  more,  the  inhabitants  of  which  can  not  be  easily 
separated,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  accurately  ward  limits. 

The  total  population  of  Cuba  on  October  16,  1899,  determined  by 
the  census  taken  as  of  that  date,  was  1,572,797.  This  was  distributed 
as  follows  among  the  six  provinces: 

Puerto  Prindpe S8,234 

Santa  Clara 356,53ft 

Santiago 327,715 


Habana 424,804 

Matanzafl 202,444 

PinardelRio 173,064 


The  latest  census  taken  under  Spanish  authority  was  in  1887.  The 
total  population  as  returned  by  that  census  was  1,631,687,  and  the  pop- 
ulation by  provinces  was  as  follows: 

Puerto  Principe 67,789 

Santa  Clara 354,122 

Santiago 272,379 


Habana 461,928 

Matanzaa 259,578 

PinardelRio 226,891 


Whether  that  census  was  correct  may  be  a  matter  of  discussion,  but 
if  incorrect,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  certainly  not  overstated. 

Comparing  the  total  population  at  these  two  censuses,  it  is  seen  that 
the  loss  in  the  12  years  amounted  to  58,890,  or  8.6  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  1887.  This  loss  is  attributable  to  the  recent  civil  war  and 
the  reconcentration  policy  accompanying  it,  but  the  figures  express 
only  a  part  of  the  loss  from  this  cause.  Judging  from  the  earlier 
history  of  the  island  and  .the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  as  shown 
by  the  registration  records,  however  imperfect  they  may  be,  the  popu- 
lation probably  increased  from  1887  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war 
and  at  the  latter  epoch  reached  a  total  of  little  less  than  1,800,000. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  direct  and  indirect  losses  by  the  war 
and  the  reconcentration  policy,  including  a  decrease  of  births  and  of 
immigration  and  an  increase  of  deaths  and  of  emigration  reached  a 
total  of  approximately  200,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  absolute  and  the  proportional  gain  or 
loss  between  1S87  and  1899  in  each  of  the  six  provinces. 


Province. 


Habana , 

Matansas , 

PinardelRio... 
Puerto  Principe 

Santa  Clara 

Santiago 


Increase 
(  +  )  or  de- 
crease (-). 


-27,124 
-67,134 
-52,827 
+20,445 
+  2,414 
+55,S36 


Per  cent  of 
increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (— ). 


-  6.0 
-21.9 
-28.4 
+80.2 
+  .7 
+20.  S 
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Habana  province,  in  which  most  of  the  reconcentrados  were  col- 
lected, sustained  a  relatively  small  loss  in  population.  Indeed  (although 
it  does  not  appear  here),  the  population  of  Habana  district,  including 
the  city  of  Habana,  increased  from  200,448  in  1887  to  242,055  in 
1899,  while  nearly  every  other  district  of  the  province  lost  popula- 
tion. Pinar  del  Rio  and  Matanzas,  lying  on  either  side  of  Habana,  lost 
nearly  equal  numbers  and  proportions  of  inhabitants.  Santa  Clara, 
lying  beyond  Matanzas  to  the  eastward,  remained  almost  at  a  standstill, 
while  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago,  still  farther  to  the  eastward  and 
farther  removed  from  the  center  of  hostilities,  gained  greatly,  the 
increase  being  probably  due  not  only  to  natural  increase,  but  to  the 
migration  of  people  away  from  the  center  of  disturbance. 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION. 


The  area  of  Cuba  is  approximately  44,000  square  miles,  and  the 
average  number  of  inhabitants  per  square  mile  85.7,  about  the  same  as 
the  State  of  Iowa.  The  areas  of  the  six  provinces,  and  the  average 
densit}'  of  population  in  each,  are  as  follows: 


Province. 


Matanzu 

Pin&rdelRio... 
Paerto  Principe 

Santa  Clara 

Santiago 


Area. 

Inhabitants 

per  ffuuare 

mile. 

Sq.  mUcs. 

2,7T2 

158 

8,700 

55 

5,000 

.  85 

10,600 

8 

9,6eo 

87 

12,468 

26 

Habana,  with  the  densest  population,  is  as  thickly  populated  as  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  Puerto  Principe,  the  most  sparsely  popu- 
lated, is  in  this  respect  comparable  with  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  great  difference  in  density  of  population  in  the  different  prov- 
inces is  in  part  due  to  the  presence  of  large  cities,  especially  in  the 
case  of  Habana.  Still,  after  excluding  the  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants 
or  more,  notable  differences  are  seen  to  exist,  as  shown  below: 

Rural  inhabUanls  to  a  square  mile. 


Habana 55.3 

Matanzas 39.0 

Pinar  del  Rio 32.8 


Puerto  Principe 6.0 

Santa  Clara 28.5 

Santiago 21.7 


Puerto  Principe,  with  but  6  rural  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  is  a 
pastoral  province. 

URBAN  POPULATION. 

In  connection  with  the  population  of  cities,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  cities  of  Cuba  have  no  corporate  limits  separating  sharply 
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the  urban  element  from  the  surrounding  iniral  population.  The  cities, 
like  the  ruml  districts,  are  divided  into  wards,  and  many  of  these 
wards  extend  from  the  borders  of  the  cities  out  into  country  districts, 
much  as  do  New  England  towns  and  include  both  urban  and  i*ura.l 
population.  On  this  account  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  population 
of  cities  with  exactness,  although  it  is  believed  that  the  best  separation 
possible  has  been  made. 

The  population  of  cities  by  the  census  of  1899  can  not  be  compared 
with  that  given  by  the  census  of  1887,  because  the  figures  of  the  latter 
embrace  the  entire  municipal  district,  including  the  city,  which  in 
most  cases  adds  to  it  a  large  population. 

Table  II  shows  the  population  of  all  cities  of  1,000  inhabitants  or 
more,  which  can  be  given  sepamtely.  The  number  altogether  is  96, 
of  which  16  have  population  in  excess  of  8,000,  6  in  excess  of  25,000, 
and  1  (Habana)  a  population  of  235,981. 

The  urban  population  of  Cuba,  including  all  cities  down  to  1,000 
inhabitants,  numbers  741,273,  or  47.1  per  cent  of  the  entire  ix>pu- 
lation.  Including  in  the  urban  population  only  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  of  8,000  or  more,  as  is  done  in  the  United  States  census,  the 
nuitiber  of  urban  element  is  499,682,  and  the  proportion  to  the  lotal 
population  is  32.3  per  cent.  The  corresponding  figures  in  the  United 
States  in  1890  were  29.2  per  cent. 

The  number  of  urban  inhabitants  in  each  province,  under  each  of 
the  two  definitions  of  urban  population  used,  with  the  percentages 
of* the  total  population,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


l*rovInce. 


I^rban 

1,000  or 
more. 


age. 


Habana 

Matanzaa 

PinardelRio... 
Puerto  Prlndpe 

Santa  Clara 

Santiago 


Urban 

population 

In  cities  oi 

8,000  or 

more. 


328,947 

-7  1 

W.4 

277.686 

108,578 

51.2 

58,311 

22,337 

12.9 

8,880 

35,543 

40.1 

25,102 

141, 131 

89.6 

80,845 

108,747 

38.2 

57,554 

Pert»ent- 
age. 


65.4 
28.8 
5.1 
28.4 
22.5 
17.5 


The  following  table,  numbered  I,  gives  the  total  population  by 
provinces,  municipal  districts,  and  wards,  each  arranged  in  alphabet- 
ical order.  The  smallest  subdivisions  given  are  wards,  unless  other- 
wise stated. 
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Tablb  I. 


PROVINCE  OF  HABANA. 


Total  POPULATION 424,  »W 


AgOMCAte  Dirtrict 3,163 

Airoacate  and  ZabAlesta 2,196 

Reloj  and  Ounpostizo 967 


Alqaizar  District h,  746 

Alqaizar,  Primero 1.H37 

Alquixar,  Segundo I .  K77 

Goanlnuir 485 

La  Paz 1,011 

Palenque 1 ,  933 

San  Andres 293 

Tuxnbadero 1, 310 


Bainoa  District 1,725 


Bainoa  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Carabello 

Ifamey  Duro  and  Reloj 


4S2 
495 

748   I 


Batabano  District 6.523 


Batabano 1.025 

Guanabo 436 

Mayagnano 852 

Qnintinal  and  San  Augustin 976 

Snrgldero 8, 683 

Islands 61 


Boflta  District 6,142 

HoyoGolorado 1,046 

Baracoa,  Anaf  e,  and  Corralillo 1 ,  025 

Pnnta  Brava  and  Cangrejeras 2, 206 

San  Pedro  and  Gnatao 866 


Bejucal  District 6,756 

Primero 997 

Segundo 1,068 

Tercero 1,093 

Pledras 1,670 

Remainder  of  district 928 


Oano  District 4,210 


Anoyo  Arenas 1,008 

Cano  and  Jaimanitas 1 ,  820 

Wajay 1,887 


OMlgnas  District  (not  given  by  wards) ...      1 ,  004 
Catalina  District  ( not  given  by  wards) ...      2, 718 


Geibadel  Agua  District 2,197 


Ceibadel  Agua 

Vlrtudes  and  Chicharran . 
Remainder  of  district 


909 
621 
667 


Goanabacoa  District 20, 080 

Asuncion,  Bste 1,506 

Asuncion,  Oeste 2, 795 

Bacuranao 1,457 

Campo  Florida 591 

Oojimar 1,686 

Corral  Falso,  Este 1,838 

Corral  Falso,  Oeste 1, 991 


Giianabaooa  District-Oontinued. 

Crux  Verde 2,485 

San  Francisco, Este...; 2,043 

San  Francisco.  iXitto 1,307 

San  Miguel  del  Padron  and  Pcpe  An- 
tonio   2, 482 

Ouara  District  (not  given  by  wards ) 1 ,  835 

Guinea  District "11,394 

First  and  Cms 1, 348 

Second  and  Rubin 8, 357 

Tblrd  and  YamaraguaM 2, 360 

Fourth 1,094 

Candela  Norih  and  South  and  (tuu- 

najo 609 

Candela  Baja,  San  Pedro,  and  San 

Julian 966 

Nombre  de  DIos 1, 681 

Gulrade  Helena 11,648 

Cajlo 963 

Gabriel 764 

Jere* 1,274 

JuritMicoa 811 

Melena 1,462 

Norte 2,620 

Sur 2,896 

Slbanican 1,136 

Tumbadero 632 

Habana  District 242,066 

Habana  City— A  rroyo  Apolo 2, 166 

Arsenal 6,181 

Ataris 7,674 

CasaBIanca 2,440 

Ceiba 6,788 

Cerro 10,741 

Chavez 7, 898 

Colon 7,371 

Dragones 6,604 

Guadahipc 7, 517 

Jesus  del  Monte 9,369 

Jesus  Maria 8, 916 

Luyano 1, 254 

Marte 5,002 

Monserrate 7,829 

Paula 8,791 

Penalver 8, 567 

Pilar 6,111 

Pueblo  Nuevo 8, 376 

Punta 10,537 

San  Felipe 3,660 

San  Francisco 4, 215 

San  Juan  de  Dlos 4, 420 

San  Lazaro 20,616 

SanLeopoldo 7,494 

San  Nicolas 6,634 

SantaCIara 4,667 

Santa  Teresa 6,726 

Santo  AnKcl 4,766 

Santo  Cristo 4,637 
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PROVINCE  OF  HABANA-Continaed. 


Habana  District— Continued. 

Habana  City— San  Yddro 5,806 

Taoon 6,605 

Templete 2,888 

Vedado  y  Principe 9,960 

Villa  Nueva 6,068 

Vlves 6,060 

Inttltntions 2,840 

Remainder  of  district- 
Arroyo  Naranjo 1,771 

Calvario 1,041 

Puentes  Grandes 3,262 

IsladePinofl  District 8,199 

Caleta  Grande 315 

Santa  Fe 1,060 

Remainder  of  district 1,884 

Janioo  District 4,076 

Guanabo  ^ 908 

Maceo,    Garzo,    Goaicanamar,    and 

Tablas 766 

Plaza,  Janico,  Cuartel,  and  Comerclo.  1, 139 

Remainder  of  district 1,268 

Madruga  District 3,744 

Concordia,  Majagua,  and  San  Bias. . .  928 

Madruga,  ERte 676 

Madruga,  Oeste 1,328 

Remainder  of  district 812 

Managua  District 2,887 

Managua 1,063 

Remainder  of  district 1, 824 

Marianao  District 8, 593 

Cocosoto 2 ,  602 

Lisa 680 

Playa 674 

Poclto 1,560 

Quemados 8, 177 

Melena  del  Bur  District  (not  given  by 

wards)  3,207 

Nueva  Paz  District 7,761 

Bagaez 1,229 

NuevaPaz 2,294 

Palos 2,630 

Vegas 1,608 

Plplan  District  (not  given  by  wards) 1 ,  101 

Quivican  Dihtrict  (not  given  by  wards) . .  2, 423 

,  Regla  District 11,363 

First..... 2,818 

Second 3,034 

Third 3,001 

Fourth 2.510 


Salad  District  (notglven  by  wards) 8,: 

San  Antonio  de  las  Vegaa  District  (not 

given  by  wards) 1,. 

San  Antonio  de  Io6  Banos  District 12,681 

Armonla e72 

Chicharo 404 

Este 2,065 

Govea 671 

Mon  jas 925 

Norte 2,966 

Qulntana 706 

Santa  Rosa 457 

Seborucal 4SS 

Sur 6,147 

Valle 167 

San  Felipe  District  ( not  given  by  wards) .  1 ,  915 

San  Jose  de  las  Lajas 4,154 

Primero 92o 

Segundo 2,096 

Remainder  of  district 1,130 

San  Nicolas  District 4,568 

Bablney  Prieto  and  Caimlto 577 

Barbndo 786 

Paraduro  and  Gabriel 1, 923 

San  Nicolas  and  Jobo 1, 832 

Santa  Cruz  del  Xorte  District 2, 965 

San  Antonio  del  Rio  Blanco 965 

Santa  Cruz  del  Norte 934 

Remainder  of  district 1, 066 

Santa  Maria  del  Rosario  District 2, 730 

San  Pedro 1,285 

Santa  Maria  del  Rosario 544 

Remainder  of  district 901 

Santiago  de  las  Vegas  District 10, 276 

Boyeros 1,558 

Calabazar 1, 152 

Dona  Maria 1 581 

Norte 8,062 

Rincon 920 

Sur 3,068 

Tapaste  District 1,551 

Santa  Barbara  and  Jaula 272 

Tapaste  and  San  Andres 1,279 

Vereda  Nueva  District 2,416 

Norte 1,125 

Sur 1,291 
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Total  population 202,444 

Alacnnet  District 8,110 

Estante 2. 828 

£Me Tie 

Galeoncito 474 

Norte 1,267 

Oeste 1,777 

Sur 1,068 

Bolondron  Diatiirt 9,179 

Bolondron  1 938 

BoloDdxon2 824 

Bolondron  3 847 

Guira 1,676 

Lncls  andGonzalo 2,826 

Piedras  and  Cienega 577 

Punta  and  Alverez 1.363 

Zapata  and  Galeon 683 

Oabezas  District 5,184 

Benneja 1,871 

Bija 751 

CabezaB 1.721 

Lima 612 

Magdalena 229 

Canaai  Dlatrict 1,993 

Xorte 1,624 

Sur 369 

Cardenas  District 24, 861 

Cardenas  City — 

District  1,  Barrio  1 1,659 

District  1,  Barrio  2 3,564 

District  2,  Barrio  1 1,374 

District  2,  Barrio 2 8,720 

District  3,  Barrio  1 3,987 

District  3,  Barrio  2 2,306 

District  4,  Barrio  1 3,146 

District  4,  Barrio  2 2,186 

Cautel  and  Guaaimas 1, 581 

Pueblo  Nuevo,  Fundedon,  and  Ver- 

salles 311 

Varadero 1 ,  029 

Carlos  Rojas  District  (not  given  by  bar- 
rios)   3,174 

Colon  District 12,195 

Amarillaa 1,746 

Calimete 3,274 

Colon,  Barrio  1 1,412 

Colon,  Barrio  2 1, 663 

Colon,  Barrio  3 919 

Colon.  Barrio4 787 

Colon,  Barrio  6 1, 299 

Colon,  Barrio6 1,105 

Caevitas  District 6,807 

Asiento 609 

Cueritas 2,634 

Jabaco 997 

Venturilla 1,667 


Guamacaro  District 6,000 

Canimar 161 

Coabas 1,197 

Coliseo 620 

Gtuunacaro 652 

Lixnonar,  Este 1,393 

Llmonar,  Oeste 1,488 

San  Miguel 874 

Bumidero 220 

Jaguey  Grande  District 6, 853 

Clenaga  Zapata 16 

Gallardo 760 

Jaguey  Grande 1,999 

Lopez 1, 446 

Ruvira 827 

SImi 816 

Jovellauos  District 7,529 

Asuncion 427 

Jorellanos,  Barrio  1 1,942 

Jovellanos,  Barrio  2 1, 617 

Jovellanos,  Barrio  3 1, 162 

Realengo 363 

San  Jose 2, 018 

Macagua  District 5, 042 

Arabos 2,241 

Mayabon 1, 092 

Monte  Alto 680 

Oeste 1.029 

Macuriges  District 10, 405 

Batalla 795 

Ciego 696 

Claudlo 1,890 

Macuriges,  Este 965 

Macuriges,  Oeste 1, 071 

Macuriges,  Sur 1, 056 

Na  va  jas 731 

Platanal  and  Linch 813 

Punta  Brava 1,608 

Rio  Blanco 1,577 

Tramojos 404 

Marti  District 8, 905 

Guamutas 2, 505 

LaTeJa 695 

Los  Cayos. 374 

Marti,  Norte 2,495 

Martl,Sur 396 

Motembo 2,188 

Ytabo 252 

Matanzas  District 45,282 

Matanzas  City- 
District  1,  Barrio  1 1,500 

Districtl,  Barrio2 2,670 

District  2,  Barrio  1 4,147 

District  2,  Barrio  2 8,596 

District  3,  Barrio  1 6,060 

District  3,  Barrio 2 2,805 

District  4,  Barrio  1 Vs,270 
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PROVINCE  OP  MATANZAS— Contlmiecl. 


MatanzajB  District — Continued. 
MatanzBA  City — Continued. 

Pueblo  Nuevo 

Venalles 

Asylums,  convents,  and  hospitals. 

Arroyo  and  Campana 

Camarioca 

Camlnar  and  Paso  Seco 

Ceiba  Mocha 

Chirino 

Corral  Nuevo 

Ctunbre  and  Bacunaya^ua 

Guanabana 

San  Francisco 


Perico  District 


4, 


8,420 

4,812 

704 

1,143 

814 

597 

1.828 

702 

754 

1,831 

1,006 

234 


Altamiaal 1.6S& 

Perico,  Norte 2,436 

Perico,  Bur 324 


Roque  District 4,464 

Coabillas 1.434 

Guamajalcs 499 

MoeUcilla 688 

Qulntana  and  Tomegiiin 361 

Roque 1,482 


Maximo  Gomez  District 4, 046 


SabaniUa  District 5,205 

Mondejar  and  Auras 401 

Palmaand  CAnimar 1,023 

Sabanilla 3, 7S1 


Altamisal 776 

MaximoGomez 2,292  i 

Rancho  del  Medio 701 

Sabanilla 277  \ 


Sail  Jose  ilv  los  Ramus  Dintriot 6, 765 


Banaguisef:,  Pueblo 931 

BanagulscN  Rural 2,046 

Pueblo  Nuevo 1, 487 

San  JoB^  de  los  Ramos 2, 301 


Mendez  Capote  District 2, 168 


Santa  AnA  District 2,965 


Contreras 

Mendez  Capote,  1 . 
Mendez  Capote,  2. 


921 
812 
425 


almillas  District 7,647 


Barrio  1 1,421 

Barrio  2 285 

Barrio  3 722 

Barrio  4 455 

Barrio5 84 


Cumanayagua 969 

Guareiras 798  i 

Jacan 1,642  | 

Manguito 3,289  , 

Palmlllas 954 


Union  de  Reyes  DlHtrlct 5»  226 

Pueblo  Nueva 545 

Yglesial 1,9® 

Yglesia2 1.707 

YgleslaS 1,005 


PROVINCE  OF  PINAR  DEL  RIO. 


Total  POPULATION 173,064  I 


Artemlaa  District 9, 317 

Artemlsa 4,179 

Canas 984 

Capellamlas 22? 

Cayajabos 1,022 

Dolores 1,692 

Puerta  la  Guira 498 

Virtudes 719 


Candelarla  District— Continued. 

Carambala,  Lomas,  and  Rio  Hondo . .  808 

LasMangas 1,2S0 

San  Juan  de  Barraconc(«,  Miraclllos, 
and  Frlas 456 


Consolacion  del  Nort4*  District 7, 399 


Bahla  Honda  District 2,117 

Bahia  Honda  and  Aguacate 1,278 

Cx^ralillo  and  Mulato 214 

San  Miguel  and  Manlmani 625 


Berracos  1,056 

Caiguanabo 439 

La  Jagtia 1,567 

La  Palma  and  Rio  de  Puercos 1,240 

Las  Pucntas 594 

Rio  Blanco  and  Arroyo  Naranjo 888 

San  Andres 671 

Vegas  Nuevas 944 


Cabanas  District 3, 8f  3 

Cabanas  and  San  Miguel 1, 917 

Ceiba 1.366 

Conchlta  and  Dellcias 228 

Vigia  and  San  Ramon 342 


Candelarla  District 4,866 

Byate,  Puerto  Rico,  and  San  Juan  del 

Norte  680 

Candelarla 1,697 


Consolacion  del  Sur  District , 16, 665 

Alonso  Rojoa 2, 132 

Colmenar  and  Hato  Quemado 676 

Consolacion  del  Sur  City  not  given  by 

wards 3, 062 

Horcones 1,608 

Lajas  and  Caperuza 702 

Lena 914 

Naranjo  and  Caimitos 1,078 

Pllotes 1.918 


0BN8U8   OF   CUBA. 
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PROVINCE  OF  PINAB  DEL  RIO-OmtiiraecL 


QiMoladon  del  Snr  District— Oontlniied. 

Sio  Hondo  and  Ta«rom 2,846 

Bui  Pftblo  and  CBiDAronet 1,669 

SantaClam 64ft 

6iiaiii^7  District 8,796 

Oabrioles 688 

GnuiAjay.Norte 2,676 

Gnanajay,  Sur 8,806 

SanFmndKO 606 

San  Joae 889 

Santa  Ana 766 

Qoane  District 14,760 

CSabo  de  San  Antonio 270 

Oortes  and  Semaos 1,886 

Gnane 1,088 

jDanGomes 912 

LaGrifa 2,118 

Martinas 1,746 

Pan  Real  and  Catallna 890 

Poitolea  and  Feneria 1,268 

Panta  de  la  Siena  and  Laa  Aoostas. .  1,602 

Rematea 8,014 

Sabalo,  Trinidad,  and  Santa  Teresa. .  667 

Qnayabal  District 2,710 

Caimito 1,269 

Gnayabal  and  Banes 879 

Qnintana 662 

Julian  Dlas  District 1,871 

Hemdera  and  Ceja  de  la  Hemdnia.  616 

Jnllan  Diaz  and  Falados 1,260 

Santa  Monica  and  Gnajiio 96 

LoBPalados  District 2,466 

Toro  and  Bacrmagnas 196 

LosPalaclos 1,649 

Macnriges 288 

Sierra,  Santo  Domingo,  and  limones.  471 

Vantoa  District 8,866 

AiToyoe  and  Santa  Taabel 1,079 

Baja 8,741 

Cabezas  and  La  Ceja 1,281 

Gnayabo  and  Lasaro 288 

Mantua  and  Montezuelo 802 

Santa  Maria  and  San  Jose 428 

Sierra  Demimbado 767 

Mariel  District 8,681 

Jobaoo  and  Boyo 268 

Macngoal  and  Qnlebra  Hacha 1,068 

MarieiandBoca 2,066 

Molina,  Mosqultos,  and  Guajaybon ..  161 

San  Joan  Bantlsta  and  Playa 74 


Pinar  del  Rio  District 88,1 

Oabesas 1,6S1 

CSangre 4,208 

Tairones 4,694 

Gnayabo 1,894 

Majpoos  Vaaqnes 974 

Oyas , 2,888 

PfcsoVieJo 2,851 

Pinar  del  Rio,  Norte 3,949 

Pinar  del  Rio, Sot 4,981 

RloFeo 1.064 

RloSeqnito 4,278 

San  Jose 2,612 

Sunideio 2,478 

Taabel  Maria 1,186 

flan  Cristobal  District 4,268 

Ma7ari,land2 277 

Mlnas  and  Rio  Hondo 402 

San  Cristobal 1,996 

Santa  CrusdelosPtnos 1,367 

BitloHenmio 281 

San  Diego  de  los  Bancs  District  (not  given 

by  wards) 2,419 

San  Diego  de  Nnnes  District  (Dot  given 

by  wards) 1,187 

San  Joan  y  Maxtlnes  District 14,787 

Arroyo  Hondo 1,918 

Galafre  and  Gnillen 668 

Lagnnlllas 1,288 

LulsLaso 4,193 

Primero  de  Martines 1,097 

BioSeco 1,920 

San  Juan  y  Martines 2,970 

Segundo  de  Martines 898 

San  Luis  District 1 7,608 

Barbacoa 1,066 

Barrlgonas 644 

Tlrado 648 

Llanada 416 

Palisadas 603 

RloSeco 760 

San  Luis 8,563 

Vinales  District 17,700 

Albino 789 

Ancan 926 

Cayos  de  San  Felipe 417 

Cuajani 2,021 

Laguna  de  Pledra 2,328 

Rosario 2,061 

SanCayetano 2,920 

San  Vlncente 1,937 

Santa  Fe 667 

Santa  Tomas 1,570 

Vinales 1,600 

Yayal 624 


20792— No.  1- 
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PBOVINCB  OF  PUERTO  PRINCIPE. 


T^TAL  POPULATION 88,284 

Ciego  de  Avila  Dtetrlct 9,801 

A  rroy  o  Blanco 862 

Celba 208 

CiegodeAvilA 3,892 

Guanales 508 

Iguara 419 

Jicotea 414 

Jucaro 468 

Lazaro  Lopez 1,121 

Nuevas 967 

Nuevas  de  Jobosl 464 

San  Nioolaa 498 

Moron  District 9,680 

GhamtMUB 926 

Cupeyes 688 

Guadalupe 1,664 

Marroquln 1,078 

Moron  Este 1,489 

Moron  Oeste 1,731 

Punta  Alegro 496 

Sandoval 1,028 

Santa  Gertrudes 762 

Nnevitas  District 10,366 

Baga 277 

Lugareno 1,610 

Nuevitasl 1,098 

Nucvltas2 1,678 

Nuevlta8  8 1,462 

Redencion 830 

Sabinal 107 

San  Miguel 716 

Senado 2,687 


Puerto  Principe  District 53,1411 

Altagrada 1,240 

Caobillaa 1,728 

Casoorro 2.,904 

Gontnunaestra ] 

Ecuador 2,' 

Quaimaro 2,940 

Guanaja 

Limones 

Msgarabomba 1,904 

Mamguan 1,110 

Minas 2,818 

Pueblo  Nnevo 1,666 

Puerto  Principe  1 2,876 

Puerto  Principe  2 2,474 

Puerto  Principe  3 5,115 

Puerto  Principe  4 6,184 

Puerto  Principe  6 2,  i 

Puerto  Principe  6 1, 

Puerto  Principe  7 2,407 

Puerto  Principe  8 1,6S7 

Puerto  Principe  9 1,849 

Quemado 

SanGeronimo 

Sibanicu 1,76$ 

Vista  Heimosa 981 

Yaba 2.295 

Yeaguas 748 

Santa  Crua  del  Bar  District 5,308 

BuenaVentara 8Sa 

CaliadaandPlaya  Bonita 2,098 

Guaicauamar SOB 

Guayabal 987 

Junco 1,088 

SanPedro 240 


PROVINCE  OP  SANTA  CLARA. 


Total  POPULATION 866,686 

Abreus  District  (not  given  by  wards) 3, 996 

Caibarien  District 8,650 

Caibarien 7,018 

Conuoo 496 

Guajabana 478 

Taneo 668 

Calabazar  District 18,419 

Centro 8,756 

Encrucijada 2,689 

MatayBana 1,267 

Paso  Real 488 

Santo 2,678 

Sitio  Grande 690 

Vlana 2,111 

Camajuanl  District 14,496 

Camajuani 5,082 

Egldos 700 

Guadalupe '2,669 

Sabana 1.621 

Snlamanca 1,704 


Camajuani  District— Continued. 

Santa  Clarita 1,501 

Zulueta 1.318 


Cartagena  District 6,244 

Arriete  and  Banos 566 

Cartegena 1,917 

CasciO<^ 2.017 

CiegoMontero 4St 

Santiago 658 

Soledad Ttt 


Cejade  Pablo  District 6,96li 

Cejade  Pablo 271 

Corralillo 2,588; 

PalmaSola 20lj 

Sabana  Grande l,lM| 

Sierra  Morena 2,70t 


Cienfuegos  District 69,  U8 


Aguada  de  Pasajeroe 8,777 

Arimao 3,0tf 

Auras 437 

Caimanera 717 
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L    I 


Cienfoesos  Dtetrfct— Conttnaed. 

Galisito 

CMtillo 

r^rnwart 

CaycM 

CharcsB 


499 

1,388 

8,697 

US 

786 

Clenfaegoe  City,  not  given  by  wards .  80, 088 

Can&anaya^ua 1,408 

GftTilan  and  GaTilancio 864 

Jiootea »  706 

ManafM 1,640 

ICandJnga 488 

Ojode  AgUA 493 

Ramines 680 

688 

8,609 


GUoentes  District 8,825 


Alacnui 446 

Amaro 248 

Bano 279 

Cifuenles 2,172 

Bttio  Grande 680 


C^uees  District 7,96a 

Cnioes 4,178 

Maltiempo 2,284 

Montefirme 678 

Pueblo  Nuevo 818 


BBperanza  District 7,811 

AsientoYi^o 676 

fiqperansa  Norte 997 

Esperaiua  Bar 1,180 

JabonlUa 720 

Mneyas 1,809 

Porlal 915 

flan  Jose 976 

San  Vicente 1,188 


Pahnira  District 6,627 

Arango 2,008 

Palmira 4,619 


Placetas  District 11,961 

Ooaracabnlla 1,194 

Hernando  and  Sltio  Potrero 1,216 

Nazareno 719 

Placetas  and  Tibldal 7,366 

San  Andre  and  Vista  Hermosa 1,467 


Qaemadode  Gnlnes 8,890 

CagaagaaB 540 

Carabatos 1,616 

Gnlnes 1,174 

PasoCovado 1,288 

Qnemado  de  Gnlnes 8,082 

SanValenttn 843 

ZambumUa 848 


Bancbo  Velos  District 7,632 


Agoas  Claras 1,218 

Cbayez 1,156 

Crimea 1,240 

Gnarillas 936 

Santa  F^ 2,982 


Rancbuelo  District 5,069 

Posa  de  la  China 1,101 

Banchuelol 2,170 

Rancbuelo  2 849 

Sltio  Vlejo 989 


Rodas  District 9,602 

Congojas 2,171 

Jabacoa 1^ 

Umones 2,535 

MedidftB 1,327 

Rodas 8,890 


Sagoa  la  Grande  District 21,842 

Chincblla 1,664 

Jmnagua 2,478 

flagna  la  Grande, Norte 7,009 

Sagna la  Grande, Bar 6,669 

San  Joan 769 

Sltfeclto 1,866 

Isabela 2,862 

San  Antonio  de  las  Vaeltas  District l2,882 

AgoadadeMoya 1,065 

Bosqae 2,019 

Cejade  Pablo 1,545 

CbarcoHondo 1,018 

Egldos 684 

Pledraa 1,204 

Qulnta 1,422 

Bagna  la  Chica  and  Cayos 642 

San  Antonio  de  las  Vaeltas 1,886 

Tagnayabon 912 

VegaAlta 1,140 


Sancti  Splritos District 26,709 


Pf^Hf^^  ..... . 

Bella  Mota.... 
Cborrea  Braya. 
Cabaiguan 


436 

981 

88 

1,185 

Gaasimal 1,600 

Goayos 1,430 

Jibaro 438 

Manacas 475 

Paredis 578 

Paula 2,066 

Ban    Andres    Rustica    and    Pueblo 

Nuevo 1,085 

Santa  Lucia 554 

Taguasco^and  Pedro  Barba 1,293 

Tunas  andZasa 1,014 

Sancti  Spiritus  City,  not  given    by 

wards 12,696 


San  Diego  del  Valle  District 5,360 

Centro 1,298 

Hatlllo 461 

Jicotea 665 

Maguaraya  Abajo  y  Arriba 1,154 

Mango 802 

Sltio  Nuevo 369 

Yabu 1,130 


San  Fernando  District 6,445 


ClegoAlonso 1,288 

Escarza 1,770 
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San  Fernazido  Diatrlct^-Oontliiafed. 

Lomafl  GrandM 780 

Paradero 1,678 

San  Feinando 1,078 

San  Juan  de  las  Tens  District 6,600 


AffuasBonltaa.... 

Bernia 

Quayo 

PotrerlUo 

Quemado  HUazlo. 


416 

ei8 

.      «7 

7il 

608 

San  Juan 2,401 

San  Juan  de  loB Bemedioa DIfltrlct 14,888 

Bartolome 612 

BuenavUta 4,071 

Cangrejo  and  Bemate 1,718 

Carolina 658 

GuanlJibeB 1,047 

RemedioB 6,888 

Tetuan 294 


Santa  Clam  Dlfltilot 28,487 


^ 1,486 

Cannon 8,061 

Condado 1,110 

Sgldofl 1,987 

LaCnu 2,1U 

Manloangna 2,916 

Fanoquia 8,848 

Pastora 8,171 

Provlndal 1.196 

Puente 2,694 

San  Oil 8,411 

Seibabo 1,606 

Instltationa 488 


Santa  Isabel  de  laa  lajas  DiJrtrict 9,608 


Oentro 6,916 

NueTsa 265 


Santa  Isabel  de  las  Lsjas  Dlstile^-Continued. 

Salado  and  Santa  Bom 407 

Salto 1,199 

Terry 817 

Santo  Domingo  District I0,ST2 

Alvares  and  Mordaso 1,( 

Baiacaldo,  Potrerillo  and  Arenas 1,; 

Jiootea  and  San  Gartolome i, 

Jlqulaboy  and  Juqui 481 

Manacas  and  San  Marcos 886 

Puerto  BBCondldo 741 

Bio  and  Cerrito 784 

Bodrlgo 588 

Santo  Domingo,  BMe 1,184 

Santo  Domingo,  Oeste 

San  Juan 

Yabncito 

rzinidad  District 24,271 

Gabsgan 782 

Caracnsey 878 

Casilda 2,294 

Fomanto 1,788 

Quanignloal 98ft 

Ouinla  de  Miranda 1,066 

Jiqulmas 825 

Biode  Ay 2,417 

SanFrandsoo 546 

SanPedro 882 

Toyaba 968 

Tilnidad  City, not  glTBn  by  wards....  11,120 

Yaguajay  Disttict 9,718 

Bambuianao 981 

Centeno 447 

Mayajigua 1,284 

Meneses 1,666 

Seibabo 1,871 

YaguiO«7 2,1 

Keys  and  Institntions 1,1 


PROVINCE  OF  SANTIAGO. 


Total  POPULATIOM 327,716 

Alto  Bongo  District 12,770 

Alto  Songo,  Norte 1,692 

Alto  Bongo,  Sur 1,466 

Florida  Blanca 1,081 

Jaragueaca 644 

Loma  del  Gato 686 

MayariArriba 975 

Moron 927 

Palenque 1,900 

Socorro  and  Maya 1,585 

Tl-Arriba 2,015 

Baracoa  Disttict 21,944 

Baracoa City, not  given  by  wards 4,937 

Cabacu 716 

Canete 322 


Baracoa  District— Continued. 

Duaba 1,186 

Grantlerra 682 

Guandao 1,636 

Gulnlao 1,686 

Hoyos 729 

Jamal 1,024 

Jauoo 1,425 

Maisi 108 

Mandinga 910 

Mata 738 

Monte  Cristo 789 

Nlbujon 614 

Quexnado 86S 

Babana 654 

Sabanilla 780 

Sltio 478 

Toar 786 
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PBOVDIGB  OF  SAimAGO-OdatfiiiML 


50 

650 

hC 

BiTuno  DiiCilct 21,  U8 

BairmneM 1, 

BQejcito 1, 

Gaaio  del  Bmbaioideio 1,571 

Cristo 1.788 

Datil 2.M2 

Gnaino ?W  , 

Gniaa S,fi66  j 

Homo 1,296  ' 

Laenaft  Blaiioo 1,856  I 

ten  Juan I,2M  i 

Yeguito 1.784 

Gunpedraelft  VHatakX, 7,888 

OampertmeJa  Caty,  notgtfwi  by  mrnxdm  8,254 

OefbaHoeea 2,168 

San  Bamon. 1,808 

Gtoey  DtaMct 9,136 

Banjacoft 174 

Ganey 844 

Daiquiri 1,880 

Demajayagna 1,752 

IkMBoooa 1,217 

Gaaninlcim 1,247 

Lagnnaa 1,205 

PasdelaaNaiaiijoa. 284 

Sevilla Ml 

Zaratecaii 482 

Cobre  District 10,707 

Aaseradeio 4fi0 

Botlja 824 

BracoOanto 1,160 

QjimancB.... 696 

Gayo  Smith 266 

Oolwe 1,028 

Dob  Falmaa 1,226 

EEmltano ^ 240 

Hongoloaongo 1,967 

Mado 92 

Manacag 1,426 

UinaMina 421 

Rio  Frio 605 

tentaBita 514 

Sevilla 272 

Cristo  District-Not  giTen  by  waids 1,194 

Gibara  District 81,604 

ATToyoBlanoo 1,739 

Banes 6,780 

Bariai 1,047 

Bocas 8,028 

Candelaria 436 

CaaUmploia 615 

Fray  Benito 2,663 

Gibara  City, not  given  by  wards,. 6,841 

Jobabo 1,266 

I^jtrerillo 920 


Oiben  Dirtilel— ODBdmwd. 

Pnelilo  Noevo.. 

l.< 

i. 

I 

67S 

Onantanamo  District 28,068 

AnoyoHoodo 1.04D 

Baitlqiiiri 164 

k 

757 

Qaridad 516 

687 

•Jo- 

riba. 

GotraliUo 

Oaortio  Ounliiai 441 

Glorieta 2,062 

Gobiflmo 1.219 

OOBSO 1.514 

Hospital 1.6M 

Jaibo  Abajo 

JaiboAiribo 

Jamaica 2,151 

Lajas 1.871 

Macoriges 488 

Mereado 915 

Ocnjal  and  Boqnea. 90 

Palmar 1,165 

PalmatenJiHui 231 

Panoqnia 1,540 

Bastro 881 

BioBeco 1,334 

Signal 408 

Tlgnabo 1,688 

Vinculo 764 

Tateias 1,651 

Ysleta 80 

Yndios 107 

Holguln  District 84,606 

AguasClaias 681 

Alcala 2,022 

Alfonsoe 1,066 

Auras 1,604 

Bljara 2,158 

Oamasan 1,257 

CtorraUto 1,026 

Cuabas 1.228 

Holguln  City,  not  giyen  by  wards 6,045 

LaCaridad 1.068 

LaPalma 2,101 

Ifala  Noche 708 

Pumlo 960 

SanAugustin 2,168 

San  Audrea 1,181 

SanLorenso 1,060 

San  Pedro  de  Gaoocum 1,328 

Sao  Arriba 1,080 

Taca}o 896 

Tacamara 832 

Unas 1,324 
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Holjniin  District— Oontinned. 

Velosco 1.777 

Yareyal 927 

Jiguanl  District 10,496 

Bablney 2,766 

Bftire 2,972 

Calabasar 1,026 

Jiguanl 665 

Rinconada 1,012 

Santa  Rita 889 

Ventas 1.225 

HansaniUo  District 82,288 

Ban8:ainLl I,0i0 

Calicito 788 

Cano 1,112 

Congo 796 

Dos  CnarUmes 648 

Espeiansa 1,726 

Jlbaooa 2,024 

MansaniUo  City,  not  given  by  wards.  14, 464 

MediaLana 8,819 

Portillo 440 

Tranqnilidad 884 

Vlcana 1,642 

Yam 1,284 

Zanal 2,276 

Mayari  District 8,604 

Barajagna 728 

Blran 689 

Biaguetndos 1,454 

Cabonioo 688 

Ghavaleta 1,280 

Chucho 404 

Qnayabo 1,898 

SabanUla 177 

SanGregorio 1,821 

Niquero  District 2,718 

Nlqnerodty 1,660 

Veils 680 

Cabo  Gnu  and  Pinta  de  Pnctico 578  i 

Palma  Soriano  District 12,805 

Canto  Abajo 889 

Canto  Baire 777 

Goncepclon 1,626 

Dorados 601 


Palma  Soriano  Dlstrict-^)QOttniied. 

LasCnchillas 1,< 

PalmaSoriano 1,776 

Bemanganagnaa 1,688 

SanLeandio 1,003 

Santo  Fllomeno 682 

Sitio 1,SS5 

Puerto  Padre  Distilot 19,984 

Arenas 1.119 

Ouimn 1,658 

Canto  del  Paso 1,500 

Chaparra 1,086 

Corano 1,000 

Manlti 1,064 

ICaniabon 995 

OJodeAgna 1,157 

Oriente 2,471 

Palnuurito 1,072 

Playuelas 1,088 

San  Manuel 2,788 

Tnnas 668 

Vedado 1,200 

Yarey 1,2S1 

Sagna  de 'Tanamo  Dtatriet 6,796 

Basan 781 

ffalabaiOB 968 

Brteron 545 

Juan  Dial 714 

Higuel 665 

Sagua  de  Tanamo 1,2S8 

Zabala «7 

San  Luis  District 11,681 

DosCaminoB S.901 

LaLus 618 

Monte  dos  Leguas 2,018 

San  Luis 5,060 

Santiago  de  Cuba  District 45,478 

Belen 6,866 

Catedral 5^168 

Cristo 5,810 

Dajoa 1,566 

Dolores 0,011 

Ramon  de  las  Yaguas 2,888 

SantoTomas 8,066 

Trinidad 6,887 

InstitutionB 775 
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Tablk  II. 
CITIES. 


city. 


Abrena 

Agruacate .. 
Alquizar . . . 
Alto  SODgD. 


Batabano . 
BajiAxiio. . . 
Bejncal ... 
Bolcmdroii 


OBibulen 


(^UDftjnanl 

Campeehvela 

Oaxdenas 

Ciegode  Avilft 

Cienfnego0 

Cifuentes 

Oobre 

Colon 

Consolation  del  Bur. 

Corral  Falfio 

Gristo 


OoeTltu 

Daiquiri 

EncmcQada 


Gfbara 

Juanabaooa 

Guanajay 

Guantanamo — 

Guinea 

Qnixa 

Habana 

Holguin 

Jaruco 

JovellanoB 

T^tyMTinft^r 

MacBgua 

Madniga 

Managua 

Manguito 

Manzanlllo 

llarianao 

Matanzaa 

Maximo  Gomes. 

Mayari 

Melena 

Moron 

Niguero 

NueTaPas 


Province. 


Santa  Clara 

Habana  

do 

Santiago 

PinardelRio... 

Santiago 

Habana  

Santiago 

Habana  

Matanxas 

do 

Santa  Clara 

do 

do 

Santiago 

Matanzaa 

Puerto  Principe 

Santa  Clara 

do 

Santiago 

Matanzaa 

PinardelRio  .. 

Matanzas 

Santiago 

Santa  Clara  .... 

Matanas 

Santiago 

Santa  Clara 

do 

Santiago 

Habana  

PinardelRio... 

Santiago 

Habana  

Matanzas 

Habana 

Santiago 

Habana  

Matanzas 

do 

do 

Habana , 

do 

Matanzas , 

Santiago 

Habana  

Matanzas 

do 

Santiago 

Habana 

Puerto  Principe 

Santiago 

Habana  


Popula- 
tion. 


1,300 
1.566 
3,714 
8,158 
2,812 
4,937 
1,005 
3,022 
4,828 
2,604 
1,721 
7,018 
1,576 
5,082 
8,254 

21,940 
2,919 

30,038 
1,486 
1,028 
7,175 
8,0e2 
8,828 
1,194 
4,178 
2,634 
1,880 
1,726 
2.177 
6.841 

13.966 
6,488 
7,187 
8,149 
1,676 
235.981 
6,045 
1.189 
4,721 
2,876 
1,407 
2,004 
1.063 
1,684 

14,464 
5,416 

36,374 
1,748 
1,821 
5,016 
2,084 
1,560 
2.294 
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CITIES— Conttnued. 


City. 


Nuevitas 

Palma  Soriano 

Palmira 

Perico 

PlnardelRio 

Pladtas 

Puentes  Qrandes 

Puerto  Padre 

Puerto  Principe 

Quemado  de  Guinea 

Quivican « 

RanchoVelosE 

Ranchuelo 

Regla 

Remedios 

Rodas 

Roque  

Sabanllla 

Sagua  de  Tanamo 

Sagua  laQrande 

San  Antonio  de  los  Banoe. 

Sancti  Spiritufi 

San  Felipe 

San  Fernando 

San  Josede  lasLaJas 

San  Jose  de  los  Ramoe 

San  Juan  de  las  Yeras  . . . . 

San  Luis 

Santa  Ana 

San  ta  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  del  Sur 

Santa  Fe 

Santa  Ysabel  de  las  Lajas. 

Santiago 

Santiago  de  las  Vegas 

Santo  Domingo 

Surgidero 

Trinidad 

VeredaNueva 

Vinales 

Vueltas 

Yaguajay 

Yglcsla 


PioTlnoe. 


Puerto  Principe 

Santiago 

Santa  Clua 

Matansas 

PlnardelRio... 

Santa  ClAra 

Habana 

Santiago 

Puerto  Prlndpe 

Santa  Clara 

Habana 

Santa  daia 

do 

Habana  

Santa  Clara 

do 

Matancas 

do 

Santiago 

Santa  Clara 

Habana , 

Santa  Clara 

Habana 

Santa  Clara 

Habana , 

Matanxas , 

danta  Clara 

Santiago , 

Matanns 

Santa  Clara 

Puerto  Principe 

Habana 

Santa  Clara , 

Santiago 

Habana , 

Santa  Clara 

Habana  

Santa  Clara , 

Habana , 

PlnardelRio.... 

Santa  Claia 

....do 

Matanzas 


Popnj 
Don 


.J 


..t 


4,228 
1,776 
4.619 
2,496 
8.880 
5. 408 
2,G8S 
1.729 

2&,102 
I. 
1. 
1,614 
S,019 

11,96S 
6,68S 
3.880 
1,482 
2,200 
1.2S2 

12,728 
8.17B 

12,606 
1.450 
1.078 
3,024 
2.310 
1.469 
5, 060 
1.421 

18.765 
1,210 
1.060 
3.042 

43.090 
7,161 
2.0T9 
8. 688 

11.120 
2,416 
1.600 
1.836 
1,206 
8,441 
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THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT,  U.  S.  A. 


BULLETIN    IsTO.   II. 


POPUUTION  BY  AGE.  SEX.  RACE.  NATIVITY,  CONJUGAL 

CONDITION,  AND  LITERACY. 


WASHINGTON: 

GOVERNMENT    PRINTING    OFFICE. 

1900. 


War  Department,  Cuban  Census, 

Office  of  the  Director, 

WmhlngUm^  April  30^  1900. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  Bulletin  No.  II,  which 
presents  the  population  of  Cuba  in  the  six  provinces  and  the  city  of 
Habana,  classified  by  sex,  race,  and  nativity;  by  age  and  sex;  by  con- 
jugal condition;  by  birthplace  and  citizenship;  and  by  litenu^y,  school 
attendance,  and  superior  education. 

Table  I  presents  a  summary  for  the  entire  island  of  the  above  facts, 

followed  by  Tables  11  to  V,  which  give  them  for  the  six  provinces 

individually  and  for  the  city  of  Habana. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  P.  Sanger,  Ins.  Oerd.^ 

Director  Census  of  Cuba. 

Hon.  Elthu  Root, 

Secreta/ry  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SEX  AND  BACK. 

As  appears  from  Table  I,  Cuba  bad  57,618  more  males  than  females, 
to  excess  equal  to  3.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  In  this 
respect  Cuba  differs  from  all  the  West  India  islands  in  the  vicinity 
for  which  the  facts  are  obtainable,  such  as  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Bahamas,  and  resembles  Trinidad  and  the  United  States.  In  Trinidad 
the  excess  of  males  (1891)  was  8.2  per  cent  of  the  population,  while  in 
the  United  States  (1890)  it  was  2.4  per  cent 
I    This  excess  of  males  in  Cuba  was  distributed  through  the  provinces 

follows: 


Province. 


fiutaClaia 

Phiardel  Rio 

HAbfiiw 

MfttenxBs... 

Poeito  Principe  . , 
Sanda^  de  Cuba 


Abiolnte 

ezcemof 

males. 


Per  cent 
oftoul 
popula- 
tion. 


21,578 

6.1 

10,312 

6.0 

19,176 

4.5 

5,008 

2.5 

1.564 

1.8 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  excess  of  males  was  practically 
confined  to  the  western  half  of  the  island,  the  four  western  provinces, 
and  reached  its  maximum  in  the  two  extreme  provinces  of  thb  half, 
viz,  Santa  Clara  and  Pinar  del  Kio. 

On  comparing  the  results  of  the  present  census  with  those  of  the 
Sjianish  census  of  1887  the  excess  of  males  is  seen  to  have  decreased 
rapidly  in  twelve  years.  In  1887  the  excess  of  males  in  the  de  jure 
population  was  123,739,  while  in  1899  it  was  less  than  half  that  amount. 
During  the  twelve  years  the  number  of  males  and  of  females  appar- 
ently changed  in  opposite  directions,  that  of  the  females  having 
increased  by  nearly  fifteen  thousand  (14,924)  and  that  of  the  males 
haying  decreased  by  over  fifty  thousand  (51,202).  Thus  the  females 
increased  2  per  cent  and  the  males  decreased  nearly  6  per  cent  in 
twelve  years.  From  the  time  of  the  first  Cuban  census  in  1776,  as 
quoted  by  Humboldt,  this  excess  of  males  has  been  a  constant  char- 
acteristic of  the  population. 
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Some  light  is  thrown  upon  this  excess  by  an  examination  of  the  fig- 
ures of  Table  11  for  birthplace  and  race.  The  population  is  divided 
there  by  race  into  white,  negro,  mixed,  and  Chinese,  and  the  first  grou{ 
subdivided  into  native  and  foreign  whites*  The  following  table  showi 
the  excess  of  males  or  of  females  in  each  of  these  five  groups: 


Class  of  population. 


EzoesB  of— 


Males.     Females. 


Mixed  

Negro 

Native  white 

Foreign  white '      89,282 

Chinese i      14,531 


19,805 
10,842 
15,553 


Per  cent  of 
of— 


Males.    '  Females. 


G2.8 
97.8 


7.3 
4.6 

L7 


The  three  classes  which  are  entirely  or  in  great  part  natives  of  Cuba 
had  a  perceptible  excess  of  females,  while  the  two  classes  of  immi- 
grants had  a  far  greater  excess  of  males.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the 
excess  of  males  in  Cuba  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  immigration. 

NATIVITY   AND  RACE. 

The  native  whites  constituted  57.8  per  cent,  or  considerably  more 
than  one-half  of  the  population  of  Cuba.  The  foreign  whites  consti- 
tuted but  9  per  cent;  the  colored,  including  the  negro  and  mixed  ele- 
ments, amounted  only  to  32  per  cent,  or  less  than  one-third,  while 
the  proportion  of  Chinese  was  trifling,  being  less  than  1  per  cent. 

In  every  province  the  native  whites  formed  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  in  the  city  of  Habana,  owing  to  the  large  element  of  foreign 
birth,  they  formed  a  trifle  less  than  one-half,  or  49  per  cent.  The  pro- 
portion of  native  whites  was  greatest  in  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe, 
the  sparaely  settled,  pastoral  province,  where  it  reached  75.2  per  cent, 
or  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  inhabitants.  It  was  next  largest  in 
finar  del  Rio,  which  is  mainly  a  farming  province,  where  it  reached 
66.5  per  cent,  or  nearly  two-thirds.  Santa  Clara  had  60  per  cent, 
Habana,  57.3  per  cent,  and  Matanzas  had  50.7  per  cent,  or  but  a  trifle 
more  than  one-half. 

The  proportion  of  the  foreign  born  ranged  from  4  per  cent  in  San- 
tiago, to  16.2  in  Habana  province,  and  even  to  22.4  per  cent  in  Ha- 
bana city.  Between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  the  population  of  Habana 
city  was  of  foreign  birth.  Puerto  Principe  had  a  very  small  foreign 
element,  and  in  Matanzas  and  Pinar  del  Rio  it  was  by  no  means  large. 
The  colored  element,  including  the  negro  and  mixed  races,  ranged 
from  20  per  cent  in  Puerto  Principe  up  to  45  per  cent  in  Santiago. 
It  was  large  in  Matanzas,  reaching  40  per  cent,  was  30  per  cent  in  Santa 
Clara,  27  per  cent  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  26  per  cent  in  Habana  prov- 
ince, while  the  proportion  in  Habana  city  was  27.3  per  cent. 
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The  Chinese  did  not  fonn  an  element  of  importance  in  any  of  the 
provinces,  but  were  most  numerous  in  Matanzas,  where  they  formed 
kl  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Chinese  immigration  into  Cuba  began  in  1847,  and  in  1861  there  were 
S4,884  Chinese  in  the  island,  of  whom  57  were  women. 

Their  gradual  disappearance  from  Cuba  has  been  attributed  to  the 
physical  superiority  of  the  native  Cuban,  the  low  wages  paid  to  them, 
the  suppression  of  negro  slavery,  and  the  frequent  insurrections  and 
disturbances  of  the  people. 

The  great  disparity  in  the  proportion  of  males  and  females  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Spanish  laws,  under  which  Chinese 
women  were  not  allowed  to  land  in  Cuba,  and  to  the  Chinese  law  for- 
bidding the  emigration  of  women,  although,  as  is  well  known  to  those 
who  have  traveled  throughout  the  United  States,  more  especially  in 
Oalifomia,  this  law  has  not  been  enforced. 


AGE. 


In  Table  III  the  ages  of  the  population  by  sex  are  presented  for  each 
province  and  the  city  of  Habana  in  five  age  groups — 0  to  4,  5  to  17, 18 
to  20,  21  to  44,  45+.  The  number  under  5  years  of  age  was  8.3  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  while  in  Jamaica  in  1891  it  was  13  per  cent,  in  the 
Barbados  13.6,  and  in  the  United  States  in  1890  it  was  12.2.  The  last 
time  the  population  of  Cuba  was  counted  with  distinction  of  age  was 
in  the  Spanish  census  of  1861,  and  at  that  time  the  age  groups  recog- 
nized were  under  1,  1  to  7,  8  to  15,  etc.  But  from  those  figures  it  is 
possible  to  estimate,  approximately,  the  number  of  children  in  Cuba 
under  5  in  1861,  and  the  result  reached  is  over  12  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  Assuming  this  to  be  under  ordinary  conditions  the  nor- 
mal ratio  in  Cuba,  the  deficiency  of  about  60,000  children  under  5, 
shown  by  the  present  census,  must  be  attributed  to  the  events  of  the 
last  five  years  in  the  island. 

The  ratio  of  children  under  5  to  the  total  population  by  provinces  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Province. 


Puerto  Prindpe 

Sanflago 

Pinudel  Rio... 


Per  cent 
of  popula- 
tion un- 
der 5. 


11.1 
9.8 
9.1 


Province. 


Matanzas.., 
Santa  Clara 
Habana  . . . 


Per  cent 
of  popula- 
tion un> 
der5. 


7.9 
7.4 
7.8 


This  indicates  the  provinces  in  which  recent  events  have  most  reduced 
the  proportion  of  children.  From  Table  III  the  returns  for  Habana 
province  may  be  further  analyzed  into  those  for  the  city  of  Habana 
and  those  for  the  rest  of  the  district.     In  Habana  city  the  population 
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under  5  was  7.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  district  it 
was  only  7.3  per  cent. 

Turning  to  the  other  end  of  life,  the  proportion  of  persons  over  45  in 
Cuba  was  also  small.  The  per  cent  of  the  population  belonging  to  this 
group  was  14.2,  while  in  the  United  States  it  was  17.2.  But  this  rela- 
tively small  number  of  elderly  persons  in  Cuba  is  not  a  new  characteris- 
tic. Indeed,  in  1861  the  proportion  was  somewhat  less.  It  probably 
results  mainly  from,  and  is  an  index  of,  unsanitary  conditions,  ignor- 
ance regarding  care  of  the  health,  and  poverty,  all  of  which  are  widely 
prevalent  among  certain  classes  in  the  island.  These  causes  cooper- 
ate to  produce  a  short  average  duration  of  life  and  consequently  a 
small  proportion  of  elderly  persons.  But  these  causes,  while  prob- 
ably the  leading  ones,  have  perhaps  been  reenforced  by  another,  the 
depletion  of  the  age  class  of  over  45  among  the  foreign  bom  through 
a  current  of  emigrants  returning  to  Spain,  China,  or  elsewhere,  after 
their  work  in  Cuba  is  over.  In  the  per  cent  of  its  population  over 
45,  Cuba,  with  about  one-third  colored,  holds  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  white  and  the  colored  population  of  the  United  States,  as 
appears  from  the  following  summary. 


United  States,  white. . 

Cuba , 

United  States,  colored 


Percent 
of  popnla- 
Uon.  46+. 


17.5 
14.2 
1S.S 


The  percentages  of  the  population  in  Cuba,  18  to  20  and  21  to  41, 
were  about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  But,  as  the  proportions  of 
young  and  of  old  were  both  decidedly  less  than  in  the  United  States,  this 
difference  must  be  counterbalanced  somewhere,  and  over  four-fifths  of 
it  is  found  in  the  age  group  5  to  17.  In  Cuba  these  persons  of  school 
age  were  35.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  while  in  the  United 
States  they  were  only  29. 6  per  cent.  In  other  words,  a  population  which 
in  the  United  States  would  include  100  children  of  school  age  would 
include  in  Cuba  119  such  children.  These  children  represent  the  sur- 
vivors of  those  born  in  Cuba  between  1882  and  1894,  together  witJi  a 
negligible  number  of  immigrants.  ' 

The  figures  in  Table  III  enable  one  to  study  the  per  cent  of  children 
of  school  age  by  provinces  with  the  following  result: 


Province. 


Santiacro 

Puerto  Principe 
PinardelRio... 
Santa  Clara 


Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation, 
6  to  17. 


40.2 
88.7 
37.4 
35.6 


Habana  (excluding  Habana  city) 

Matanzas 

Habana 

Habana  city 


Percent 

of  popa- 

lation, 

5(ol7. 


S4.S 
88.3 
80il 
26.6 
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The  per  cent  of  children  of  school  a^  varied  from  one-fourth  to 
two-fifths,  being  at  its  lowest  point  in  the  capital  city  and  at  its  highest 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  island. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

Of  the  population  of  Cuba  89  per  cent  were  born  in  the  island,  8  per 
cent  in  Spain,  and  only  3  per  cent  in  other  countries.  Those  born  in 
Cuba,  of  course,  included  not  only  native  whites,  but  negroes  and 
mixed.  The  proportion  was  greatest  in  the  province  of  Santiago, 
where  it  reached  95  per  cent,  and  was  least  in  the  city  of  Habana, 
where  only  a  little  over  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  were  native 
bom.  Three-fourths  of  the  foreign  bom  were  of  Spanish  birth.  The 
proportion  of  those  bom  in  Spain  was  naturally  greatest  in  the  city 
of  Habana,  where  it  reached  nearly  20  per  cent  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  was  least  in  the  province  of  Santiago. 

In  the  matter  of  citizenship,  83  per  cent  of  the  population  claimed 
Cuban  citizenship,  only  1  per  cent  the  protection  of  Spain,  while  11 
per  cent  were,  at  the  time  of  the  census,  in  suspense,  not  having 
declared  their  intentions.  Five  per  cent  of  the  population  claimed 
citizenship  other  than  Cuban  or  Spanish.  The  purest  Cuban  citizen- 
ship was  found  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  where  91.7  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  claimed  to  be  citizens  of  Cuba.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
city  of  Habana  only  64.2  per  cent  were  Cuban  citizens.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  the  city  of  Habana  only  5.3  per  cent  of  the  inhab- 
itants claimed  citizenship  other  than  Cuban  or  Spanish,  while  in  the 
province  of  Habana  11.6  per  cent  were  found  in  this  class. 

CONJUGAL   CONDITION. 

Reference  to  Tables  I  and  III  shows  that  more  than  seventy  (70.5) 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Cuba  were  reported  by  the  present  census 
as  single,  while  in  Spain  at  the  census  of  1887  the  per  cent  was  ^4.6, 
and  in  the  United  States  in  1890  it  was  less  than  sixty  (59.3).  No 
countries  in  Europe,  and  few  elsewhere,  have  so  large  a  proportion  of 
single.  But  the  per  cent  reported  in  Cuba  by  the  census  of  1861  was 
much  higher,  80  for  the  whole  population  and  90  for  the  colored  alone. 
The  other  West  India  Islands  also  have  a  very  high  proportion  of  single. 
Examples  are  Porto  Rico  (1887),  76  per  cent;  Jamaica  (1891),  77.5  per 
cent;  Trinidad  (1891),  82.1  per  cent;  Barbados  (1891),  77  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  the  per  cent  of  single  since  1861  is  due  mainly  to 
the  recognition  in  the  present  census  of  a  class  of  persons  living 
together  as  husband  and  wife  by  mutual  consent.  All  such  persons 
were  classed  in  the  census  of  1861  as  single,  but  the  American  law, 
where  it  has  jurisdiction  over  similar  relations,  usually  treats  them 
as  cases  of  lawful  wedlock. 
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That  the  per  cent  of  single  varied  but  little  between  the  six  provinoes 
is  cleariy  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Province. 


Pinar  del  Rio 

Santiago 

Matanau 


Per  cent 
single  In 
total  pop- 
ulation. 


Province. 


71.9 
71.9 
71.1 


Santa  Clara 

Puerto  Principe 
Hab&na  


Peroenl 

single  in 

total  iM>i>- 

ulatlozk. 


TO.  9 
TO- 7 


The  only  obvious  inference  from  the  foregoing  is  that  there  was  a 
noticeable  difference  between  Habana  and  the  other  five  provinces,  the 
per  cent  of  single  in  Habana  being  decidedly  smaller  than  elsewhere. 
But  as  the  per  cent  of  persons  under  17  in  Habana  was  also  small,  it 
does  not  yet  appear  whether  the  per  cent  of  single  among  those  of 
marriageable  age  in  that  province  was  smaller  than  elsewhere. 

The  number  of  persons  in  Cuba  who  were  either  married  or  cohabit- 
ing as  husband  and  wife  is  rather  less  than  one-fourth  (24.1  per  cent) 
of  the  total  population.  In  the  United  States,  as  a  whole^  it  was  35.7 
per  cent,  and  in  the  division  of  the  United  States  with  the  lowest 
figures,  Arizona,  it  was  30.7.  No  European  country  has  so  small  a  pro- 
portion of  married  as  Cuba.  The  six  provinces  differed  b}^  only  2.2 
per  cent  from  the  lowest,  Pinar  del  Rio  (22.9  per  cent  married),  to  the 
highest,  Habana  (25  per  cent  married). 

Passing  to  an  examination  of  the  separate  returns  for  the  married 
and  the  unions  not  sanctioned  by  Cuban  law,  it  appears  that  in  gen- 
eral where  one  was  more  common  the  other  was  less  common.  This 
will  be  seen  on  an  examination  of  the  following  table: 


Province. 


Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation 


Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation 
living  ^to- 


Total. 


consent. 


Puerto  PrinciiK; 19. 6 

Habana '  18.3 

Santa  Clara 16.0 

Pinar  del  Rio 15.7 

Matanzas '. 13. 4 

Santiago  de  Cuba 12. 3 


Where  marriage  was  less  frequent  cohabitation  by  mutual  consent 
was  more  frequent,  and  the  differences  between  the  total  amount  of  the 
two  modes  of  life  in  the  several  provinces,  as  shown  in  the  last  column, 
were  far  less  than  the  differences  between  the  provinces  in  respect  to 
either,  as  shown  in  the  other  two  columns. 

The  explanation  usually  given  for  this  large  number  of  people  living 
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together  as  man  and  wife  without  being  lawfully  married  is  the  high 
fees  heretofore  charged  for  canonical  marriages,  the  only  kind  per- 
mitted to  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  difficulty  of  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Spanish  civil  and  ecclesiastical  codes. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE   AND   EDUCATION. 

That  the  children  between  5  and  17  were  much  more  numerous  in  Cuba 
than  in  the  United  States  has  already  been  mentioned;  but  when  these 
"schoolable"  children  are  compared  with  those  who  actually  attended 
school  at  any  time  during  the  year  preceding  the  census,  as  may  be 
done  by  combining  figures  of  Table  I,  the  following  result  is  obtained: 

Gaba: 

Children  5  to  17  years  old 662,928 

Persons  who  attended  school 90,072 

Per  cent  who  attended  school 16.3 

About  one-sixth  of  all  the  children  in  Cuba  between  5  and  17 
attended  school  during  1899.  By  combining  the  figures  in  Tables  m 
and  y ,  the  same  method  has  been  applied  to  the  several  provinces  and 
the  city  of  Habana  with  the  following  results: 


IHyiaion  of  Cuba. 


Habana  city 

Habana  Proyince 

Matanxai!  Province 

P(i^ftnA.  Province,  excluding  Habana  city 

Santa  Clara 

Paerto  Principe 

Santiago  de  Cuba 

PlnardelRio 


Num- 
ber of 
children 
5  to  17. 

Number 
who  at- 
tended 
school. 

62,888 

20,673 

127,689 

80,873 

67,469 

15,459 

64,866 

10,200 

127,089 

20,301 

34,187 

4,898 

131,888 

14,258 

64,656 

4,783 

Per  c«»nt 
who  at- 
tended 
school. 


33.0 
24.2 
23.0 
15.7 
16.0 
12.9 
10.8 
7.4 


Per  cent 
urban. 


100.0 
65.4 
28.8 
22.1 
22.5 
28.4 
17.6 
5.1 


The  last  column,  introduced  from  Bulletin  No.  1,  page  12,  shows  that 
the  per  cent  of  children  who  attended  school  varies  quite  uniformly  with 
the  per  cent  of  urban  population,  and  suggests  that  the  school  system 
of  Cuba  is  far  more  adequate  in  cities  than  in  rural  districts.  In 
Table  V  the  population  is  divided  into  two  classes — ^those  over  10  and 
those  under  10.  It  is  assumed  that  ordinarily  persons  who  learn  to 
read  and  write  do  so  before  they  reach  the  age  of  10.  There  are 
1,216,810  persons  over  10  in  Cuba,  and  of  these  probably  rather  more 
than  two-fifths,  i.  e.,  those  reported  literate  plus  those  who  attended 
school  during  the  year,  43.3  per  cent,  could  read,  and  i-ather  less  than 
three-fifths  (66.7  per  cent)  could  not. 

This  division  of  the  population  into  those  above  10  and  those  below 
10,  while  regularly  made  in  the  American  census,  is  lacking  in  Spanish 
census  returns,  which  reported  simply  the  illiterates,  regardless  of  age. 
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In  order  to  compare  the  returns  of  this  census  with  earlier  ones  it  is 
necessary  to  estimate  how  many  under  10  in  1899  were  unable  to  read. 
A  rough  approximation  may  be  found  by  assuming  that  all  under  10 
who  did  not  attend  school  during  the  year  1898-99  could  not  read. 
On  this  assumption  the  total  number  of  illiterates  of  all  ages  was 
1,004,884  (i.  e.,  688,666  +  316,329).  In  the  following  table  this  esti- 
mate is  compared  with  the  figures  for  two  recent  censuses  of  Cuba  (the 
only  ones  available  which  give  illiteracy  figures): 


Date  of  cenflUB. 

1861 

1887 \ 

1809 


Total 
population. 


Number 

unable  to 

read. 


1,396,630 
1,681,687 
1,672,797 


1.128,298 

1,179,867 

(7)1,001,884 


Percent 
unable 
to  read. 


81.0 
72.8 
63.9 


In  thirty-eight  years  the  illiterates  in  Cuba  decreased  from  over  four- 
fifths  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  population.  Table  V  makes  it 
possible  to  give  the  figures  for  illiteracy  among  persons  over  10  by 
provinces,  and  here,  too,  the  percentages  of  urban  population  have 
been  introduced: 


Province. 


Habana 

Puerto  Principe 

Matanzas 

Santa  Clara 

Santla^ 

PinardelRlo... 


Per  cent  of 
illiterates 
among  per- 
sons 
over  10. 


Per  cent  of 
urban  pop- 
ulation 
(8,000+)  in 
province. 


88.7 

65.4 

50.9 

2&4 

59.8 

28.8 

61.3 

22.5 

65.8 

17.5 

76.2 

5.1 

A  similar  inference  to  one  already  made  may  be  drawn  from  these 
figures,  that  illiteracy  is  especially  prevalent  in  the  rural  conmiunities 
of  Cuba. 


Tablb  I. — Summary  far  the  entire  island. 

RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND  SEX. 
Total  population 1,672,797      Colored 530,900 


Male 815,205  i 

Female 757,592 


Native  white 910,299 

Male 447,878 

Female 462,926 


Foreign  white 142,198 

Male 116,740 

Female 26,458 


Negro 234,688 


Male 111,898 

Female 1-22,740 


Mixed 270,806 

Male 125,500 

Female 145,305 


Chinese. 


14,857 


Male... 
Female 


14p604 
163 


r 
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Under  5 
Male 


of 


AGE  AND  SEX. 
180,878 


5tol7  7eBm 


66,004 
64,974 


562,928 


Male 276,881 

276,047 


18  to  20  jean 


111,576 


Male... 

Female, 


64,427 
67,148 


21  to  44 668,922 

Male 297,766 

Female 2S6.167 


45  yean  and  over 228, 494 


Male... 
Female 


120,228 
108,266 


(•ONJUGAL  CONDITION. 


Sfaigle 1,108,709 

Married 246,351 


Ltvioff  together 181,787 

Widowed 85,112 


BIRTHPLACE. 


Caba 1,400.262 

Spain 129,240 


Other  coontrles. 


48,207 


CITIZENSHIP. 

Cuban 1,296,807  |  Insiupenae 

Spanish 20,478  |  Other dtlaenship. 


176,811 
79,626 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  ILLITERACY,  AND  SUPERIOR  EDUCATION. 


Under  10  years  of  age 866,997 

Attended  school 40.656 

10  years  of  age  and  over 1,216,810 

Attended  school 49,414 

Can  neither  read  nor  write 668,666 

Have  saperior  education 19,166 


Table  II. — SeXj  general  nalivity^  aiid  coUyr^  by  provinces. 


Habana. 

Habana 
city. 

Matan- 

Pinar 
del  Rk). 

Puerto 
Principe. 

Santa 
,    Clara. 

366,586 

1 

jSantiaga 

Total  DODulation 

424,804 

286,981 

202,444 

178,064 

88,284 

827,715 

Males 

221,990 
202,814 

128,258 
112,728 

108,726 
96,718 

91,688 
81,876 

44,899 
48,385 

189,067 
167,479 

168,846 
168,870 

twna'UJ. ,.... 

Females 

Kative  white 

243.619 

115,582 

102,682 

114,907 

66.349 

214,945 

167,797 

Males 

116,888 
126,781 

62,940 
62,592 

60,824 
52,858 

58,573 
66.884 

82,575 
83,774 

106,771 
108,174 

82,292 
85,606 

Females 

Foreiffn  white 

68,971 

52,901 

15,235 

10,718 

4,038 

29.823 

18,418 

Males 

54,162 
14,809 

41,190 
11,711 

11,860 
8,885 

9,447 
1,271 

8,499 
589 

25,886 
4,487 

11,446 
1,967 

'€«uslefl ... 

N»ro 

54,849 

28,760 

47,798 

• 

28,811 

6,975 

48,524 

47,686 

Males 

23,892 
80.967 

11,212 
17,688 

22,889 
25,404 

14.496 
14,816 

8,590 
8,885 

24,717 
23,807 

22,815 
24,871 

Ffmpiileif ,  -    

Mixed 

53,479 

86,004 

82,528 

18,025 

10,400 

58,050 

98,828 

Vslfff 

23,296 
80,186 

15,179 
20,825 

14,964 
17,664 

8,598 
9,427 

4,778 
5.627 

27,061 
80,969 

46,811 
61,512 

Femalfiff , . . .  r 

CbineBe 

8,886 

2,794 

4,206 

606 

472 

5,194 

496 

Males 

3,805 
81 

2,787 
57 

4,199 

7 

576 
28 

462 
10 

5,172 
22 

481 

Females .......  r  ^       ^  - , 
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THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT,  U.  S.  A. 


BULLETIN   NO.  III. 


CITIZENSHIP,  LITERACY,  AND  EDUCATION. 


►•-♦►♦^ 


WASHINGTON: 

GOVERNMENT   PRINTING   OFFICE. 

1900. 


' 


War  Department, 

Cuban  Census,  Office  of  the  Director, 

Wa^hmgUm^  May  12, 1900. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  bulletin  No.  Ill  of  the 

Census  of  Cuba,  which  presents  the  male  population,  21  ye-ars  of  age 

and  over,  in  respect  to  citizenship,  literacy,  and  education. 

Very  respectfully, 

«r.  P.Sanger,  Im,  Ge?)!,^ 

Directm\  Census  of  Ouha, 

Hon.  Elihu  Root, 

Secretary  of  War^  Washington,,  D,  C, 
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CENStrS  OF  CUBA. 


This  bulletin  presents  the  male  population  of  Cuba  21  years  of  age 
and  over,  classified  according  to  race,  nationality,  citizenship,  literacy, 
and  superior  education.  The  immediate  object  in  pi*eparing  these 
tables  was  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  certain  provisions  of  the  election 
laws  proposed  and  recently  promulgated  by  the  military  governor  of 
Cuba  on  the  male  population  of  voting  age.  These  provisions  limit 
the  suffrage  to  such  of  the  citizens  of  Cuba  as  are  able  to  read  and 
write. 

The  males  over  21  years  of  age  are  classified  primarily,  as  whites 
born  in  Cuba,  in  Spain,  or  in  other  countries,  or  as  colored,  the  last 
class  including  blacks,  mixed,  and  Chinese.  Each  of  these  classes  is 
then  grouped  according  to  citizenship,  as  Cuban  citizenship;  Spanish 
citizenship;  citizenship  in  suspense,  i.e., of  Spanish  subjects  who  at 
the  date  of  the  census  had  not  decided  whether  to  i*emain  Spanish 
subjects  or  to  become  Cuban  citizens;  or  as  other  foreign  or  unknown 
citizenship.  Again,  each  of  these  classes  is  further  divided,  as  to 
literacy,  under  the  following  heads: 

Can  neither  read  nor  write. 

Can  read  but  can  n6t  write. 

Can  read  and  write. 

Have  superior  education. 
The  population  of  the  island,  as  a  whole,  is  classified  as  above  out- 
lined in  the  first  table,  and  in  succeeding  tables  the  population  of  each 
province  and  of  the  city  of  Habana  are  similarly  classified. 

TOTAIi  OF  THE  ISIiAKB. 


CHtizetwhipj  literacy,  and  education. 


All 
Classen. 


Total  of  voting  age '    41 7. 993 

Cuban  citizen^s 


290,905 


Can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Can  read  but  can  not  write 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education  . . . 


172,627 
4,132 

106,285 
8. 861 


Whites 

bom  in 

Cuba. 


187, 813 


184,471 


94,801 
2,089 

79, 452 
8,629 


Whites 
bom  in 
Spain. 


96,088 


Whites 

born  in 

other 

countries. 


142 


84 


99 
9 


6,794 


78 


13 

1 

39 

25 


Colored. 


127.298 


10(),214 


78,279 

2,042 

25,696 

198 
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Citizenship f  lUeraajj  and  education — Continue* i. 


Spanish  citizenK 

Can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Can  read  but  can  not  write 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education  . . . 

Citizens  in  suspense 

Can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Can  read  but  can  not  write. 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education  . . . 

Foreign  and  unknown  citizens. 

Can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Can  read  but  can  not  write. 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education  . . . 


All 
clashes. 


9,500 

1.149 
108 

7,929 
314 


76,669 


16,945 

858 

56,704 

2, 162 


40,919 


26,641 

298 

11,914 

2.071 


Whites 

bom  in 

Cuba. 


144 


Whites 
born  in 

hpain.    I  countries. 


Whites 
bom  in 


Colored. 


18 
2 

105 
19 


1,296 


312 
18 
861 
105  I 


191 

8 

1,152 

551 


9.341 


1.126 
106 

7.816 
293 


75,249 


16,590  I 

837 
55,771  , 
2,051  I 


1.902        11,356 


7.434  I 

153 
3,682 

87! 


6 


3 
2 


37 


1 

24 

5 


6,673 


872  ! 

S4 : 

4,377  . 
1,890  ! 


87 


36 

2 

4S 

1 


20,988 


18,144 

98 

2,708 

43 


The  total  number  of  males  of  voting  age  in  Cuba  was  417,993,  or 
26  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  This  is  a  little  less  than  the  pro- 
portion, in  1890,  in  the  United  States,  where  it  was  27  per  cent.  The 
.  excess  of  males  of  all  ages  in  Cuba,  as  shown  in  Bulletin  II,  is  some- 
what greater  than  in  the  United  States. 

Classifying  the  potential  voters  of  Cuba  by  birthplace  and  race,  it 
is  seen  that  44.9  per  cent  were  whites,  born  in  Cuba;  that  30.5  per  cent 
were  colored,  and  as  nearly  all  the  colored  were  born  in  the  island  it  is 
seen  that  fully  seven-tenths  of  the  potential  voters  of  Cuba  were 
native  born,  28  per  cent  were  born  in  Spain,  and  1.6  per  cent*  in  other 
countries. 

Classifying  the  whole  number  of  potential  voters  by  citizenship  it 
is  seen  from  the  following  table  that  70  per  cent  were  Cuban  citizens, 
2  per  cent  were  Spanish  citizens,  18  per  cent  were  holding  their  citi- 
zenship in  suspense,  and  10  per  cent  were  citizens  of  other  countries, 
or  their  citizenship  was  unknown. 

Citizenship  of  males  £1  years  of  age  and  over  in  Culxi, 


Citizenship. 


Cuban  

Spanish 

In  suspense 

Foreign  or  unknown 

Total   


Number. 


290,906 

9,500 

76,669 

40,919 


417,993 


Per  cent 
of  total 
males  21 
years  of 
a^  and 
over. 


70 

2 

18 

10 


100 


The  degi'ee  of  illitei'at'v  of  these  classes  was  as  follows : 


CHizensliip. 


Tnabie  to 
read. 


(itlzenship. 


I 


Per  cent. 


Cuban . . 
Spanish 


59      In  Buspcnito 

12  il  Forelpi  or  unknown 


Unable  to 
read. 


Per  ceni. 
22 
65 


The  Cuban  citizens,  numbering  29(),1K)5,  were  composed  almost 
entirely  of  persons  born  in  Cuba,  there  being  among  them  but  220 
white  persons,  and  probably  not  more  colored,  of  alien  birth.  The 
whit©  Cuban  citizens,  who  were  natives  of  the  island,  numbered 
184,471,  and  of  these  94,301,  or  51  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read. 
The  colored  Cuban  citizens  numbered  106,214,  of  which  not  less  than 
78,279,  or  74  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read. 

The  people  of  Cuba  who  claimed  Spanish  citizenship  numbered 
9,500,  and  of  these  nearly  all  were  bom  in  Spain,  there  being  but 
159  born  elsewhere. 

Those  whose  citizenship  was  in  suspense  numbered  76,669.  These 
also  were  nearly  all  of  Spanish  birth,  the  number  born  elsewhere 
being  but  1,420. 

The  number  of  persons  of  other  or  unknown  citizenship  was 
40,919.  Of  these  fully  one-half  were  colored,  most  of  them  being 
Chinese,  and  much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  remaining  half  were 
of  Spanish  birth. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  males 
of  voting  age  who  could  read  was  200,631,  a  little  less  than  half  the 
total  number  of  males  of  voting  age.  Of  these  22,629  were  of  Spanish 
or  other  foreign  citizenship  or  unknown  citizenship.  The  number 
whose  citizenship  was  in  suspense  was  69,724,  and  the  number  of 
Cuban  citizens  able  to  read  was  118,278,  or  59  per  cent  of  all  Cuban 
citizens  of  voting  age. 

HABANA  (PROVINCE). 

dtizeiiship,  liUracy^  and  educatmi. 


Total  of  voting  age 

Cuban  citlxeiiA 

Can  neither  read  nor  write 
Can  read  but  can  not  write 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education  . . 


All 
classes. 


127,047 


Whites 

bom  in 

Cuba. 


Whites 
bom  in 
Spain. 


Whites 

bom  in  I  r'«i«»^w« 
other     .Colored. 

countries. 


73,939 


30,345 
1,52S 

37,669 
4,397 


52,621    43,273 

51.153  1      36 

16,898       4 
688  

29,255  1      30 
4,312  1      2 

3.499 


27,664 


45 

22,705 

2 

13,441 

1 

839 

28 

8,856 

14 

69 

8 


Citizenshipf  lUeracy,  and  education — Continued. 


All 
dames. 


Whites 

bom  in 

Cuba. 


Whites 

bom  in 

Spain. 


Whitei 

bom  in 

other 

countries. 


Golored. 


Spanish  citizens 

Can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Can  read  but  can  not  write. 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education  . . . 


Citizens  in  suspense '      39, 207 

Can  neither  road  nor  write 

I 

Can  read  but  can  not  write 

Can  read  and  write !     31,174 


With  superior  education  . . . 

Foreign  and  unknown  citizens. 

Can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Can  read  but  can  not  write. 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education  . . . 


4.718 

49 
4 

4,661 
874 

5>       8 

880 

1 

1 

52 

37 

52 
4,095 

4,137 



* 

3 

2 

149 

8 

140 

1 

«•••.«.••• 

39,207 

678 

88,471 

21 

87 

6,442 

129 

6,300 

Q 

11 

491 

9 

479 

1 

2 

31,174 

469 

30,669 

13 

23 

1,100 

71 

1,023 
105 

5 

1 

9,183 

741 

3.428 

248 

4.909 

4,188 

11 

« 

3,«21 

67 

1 
507 

15 
2,588 

41 

4,120 

88 

987 

818 

222 

9 

577 
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HABANA  CITY. 

CUizervshipy  literacy^  and  education. 


Total  of  voting  age. 
Cuban  citizens 


Can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Can  read  but  can  not  write. 


All 
Classen. 


75.805 


35,460 


8,304 
975 
Canreadand  write 22,790 


With  superior  education  . . . 

Spanish  citizens 

Can  neither  read  nor  write 
Can  read  but  can  not  write. 

Can  read  and  write 

•    With  superior  education  . . . 

Citizens  in  suspense 

Can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Can  read  but  can  not  write 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education  . . . 

Foreign  and  unknown  citizens. 

Can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Can  read  but  can  not  write. 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education 


3,391 


4,136 


327 

62 

3,623 

134 


29,079 


3,216 

389 

24,681 

894 


Whites 

bom  in 

Cuba. 


6,630 


2,623  , 
4H  ' 
3,253 
706 


23.790 


Whites 

bom  in 

Spain. 


82,779 


22,729 


2,565 

345 

16,507 

8,312 


39 


30 

8 


28 


460 


37 

5 

347 

61 


572 


20 
2 


4,069 


324 

62 

8,688 

125 


28,689 


Whites 

bom  in 

other 

countries. 


2,787 


87 


2 


23 
12 


3 
1 


15 


3,170  j 
381  I 
24,211  ' 
827 


78 


1 
1 

/8 
5 


Colored. 


'2,780 


15,949 


12,671 


5,786 

630 

6,240 

65 

"i 


1 
2 


25 


7 

2 

15 

1 


3,250 


8 

6 

189 

2,470 

1 

11 
2,067 

36 

386 

W 

736 

177 

8 

513 

8 

r 


Of  the  greater  8iibdivision8  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  Hahana  City  con- 
tains the  largest  proportion  of  foreign  lK)rn,  both  as  to  total  of  popu- 
lation and  of  males  over  21  years  of  age.  The  total  nunil)er  of 
potential  voters  in  the  city  was  75,3<)5,  or  32  per  cent  of  its  entire  popu- 
lation, a  verj'  large  proportion,  both  as  compared  with  the  entire  island 
and  with  the  United  States. 

This  num>)er  of  potential  voters  was  composed,  first,  of  whites  l>orn 
in  Cuba,  numbering  28,7JK),  or  32  per  cent  of  all.  Of  this  numlier, 
22,729,  or  9*5  per  cent,  were  Cuban  citizens.  The  remainder,  l.()61, 
were  almost  all  in  suspense  as  to  citizenship,  or  were  citizens  of  coun- 
tries other  than  Cuba  or  Spain.  Only  39  native  white  Cul)ans  were 
Spanish  citizens. 

Second,  of  white  f)ersons  l)orn  in  Spain,  who  numbered  no  fewer 
than  32,779,  or  44  per  cent  of  all  males  of  voting  age,  a  much  larger 
number  and  proportion  than  the  Cuban  whites.  These  natives  of  Spain 
comprised  4,089  citizens  of  Spain  and  28,589  persons  whose  citizen- 
ship was  in  suspense.  Onh'  23  persons  of  Spanish  })irth  were  Cuban 
citizens. 

Third,  of  whites  of  other  countries,  numl)ering  2,787,  or  4  p«»r  cent. 
Xearlv  all  of  these  were  citizens  of  other  countries. 

Fourth,  colored,  who  numbered  15,959,  or  21  per  cent  of  the  males 
of  voting  age.  Of  this  number  12,671,  or  four-tifths,  were  Culmn  cit- 
izens, the  remainder  consisting  mainly  of  Chinese.  As  elsewhere  in 
the  island,  Cuban  citizens  of  Halmna  City  were  confined  almost 
entirely  to  white  or  colored  native^s  of  Cuba.  Their  total  numbe?*  was 
35,460,  or  47  per  cent,  less  than  one-half  of  all  males  of  voting  age. 
The  whites  among  them  numbered  22,729,  of  whom  only  2,565,  or  11 
per  cent,  were  illiterate.  The  colored  among  them  numbered  12,671, 
of  whom  5,736,  or  45  per  cent,  were  illiterate.  The  totiil  number  of 
illiterates  among  the  Cuban  citizens  of  the  city  was  8,304,  or  23  per 
cent,  leaving  as  the  total  number  of  literate  Cuban  citizens  of  voting 
age  27,156. 

The  citizens  of  Spain  in  the  city  numbered  4,136,  including  327 
illiterates  and  3,809  literates.  The  number  of  persons  whose  citizen- 
ship was  in  suspense  numbered  29.079,  composed  of  3,215  illiterates 
and  25,864  literates.  It  is  seen  that  in  case  all  those  who  were  in  sus- 
pense  as  to  citizenship  should  declare  in  favor  of  Cuban  citizenship, 
they  would  still  be  outnumbered  slightly  by  the  native  literate  Cuban 
citizens  of  voting  age.  Those  of  foreign  or  unknown  citizenship  num- 
bered 6,630,  including  2,623  illiterates  and  4,007  literates. 

The  literate  Culmn  citizens  of  voting  age  formed  45  per  cent  of  all 
literates  of  voting  age. 
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HABANA  PROVINCE  (EXCJLl^DING  CITY). 

(.Htizenshipf  liUraajf  and  education. 


All 
clafase»i. 


WhiU>s 

bom  in 

Cuba. 


Whil«j 
bom  in 
Spain. 


Whites 
,    born  in 

other 
countries. 


(oloresd 


22,041  I 
bSA  ! 

14.879  I 
1,006  ' 


5:^ 


Total  of  voting  ag*' |      51, 742 

Cuban  citizens 

Can  neither  read  nor  write 

Can  read,  but  can  not  write 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education 

Spanish  citlzenn 

Can  neither  read  nor  write 

Can  read,  but  can  not  write ' 

Can  read  and  write '  514 

With  superior  education 15 

Cltixens  in  suspense 

Can  neither  read  nor  write 

Can  read,  but  can  not  write 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education 

Foreign  and  unknown  citizens 

Can  neither  read  nor  write i  1, 565 

Can  read,  but  can  not  write '  9 

Can  read  and  write J  S67 

With  superior  education 1  112 


28.8SI         10.494 


712 


11.  TO 


38,479        28,424 


13 


8  I 


10.  OS 


14,333 

343 

12,748 

1,000 


3  I. 


7.  TUl 


10 


10  ' 


572 


2  I 


2,  11« 


50 


I 


507 
15 


10, 128 


228 


9,882 


3,227 
102 

6.503 
206 


92 

3,130 

4 

98 

122 

6,458 

10 

196 

6 


13 


.> 


4 

m   « 

8 


2,553 


169 

27 

698 

3 

2 

109 
4 

121 

24 

521 

45 

1 

64 

1.659 


1.451 

5 

201 
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The  total  number  of  males  of  voting  age  was  51,742,  forming  27  per 
cent  of  the  population. 

This  number  was  composed,  first,  of  28,831  whites  of  Cuban  birth, 
constituting  66  per  cent  of  all  males  of  voting  age.  All  of  these  were 
Cuban  citizens,  with  the  exception  of  407,  most  of  whom  were  in 
suspense  as  to  citizenship. 

Second,  of  10,494  persons  born  in  Spain,  forming  20  per  cent  of  all 
males  of  voting  age.  These  included  572  citizens  of  Spain  and  9,882 
persons  whose  citizenship  was  in  suspense.  Only  13  out  of  this  number 
of  persons  of  Spanish  birth  were  Cuban  citizens. 

Third,  712  persons  bom  in  other  countries  than  Spain  «(,nd  Cuba,  or 
of  unknown  nativity. 

Fourth,  of  11,705  colored  persons.  These  included  10,034  Cuban 
citizens,  the  remainder  being  mainly  Chinese. 

The  total  number  of  Cuban  citizens  in  the  province,  outside  of 
Habana  City,  was  38,479,  or  74  per  cent  of  all  persons  of  voting  age. 
With  the  exception  of  13  persons  of  Spanish  birth  and  8  born  in  other 
countries  this  body  of  Cuban  citizens  was  composed  of  whites  and  of 
colored  persons  born  in  Cuba.  The  white  citizens  of  Cuba  numbered 
28,424,  14,333  or  about  50  per  cent  of  whom  were  illiterates.     The 
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jstal  Dumber  of  illiterate  Cuban  voters  of  the  province,  outride  of  the 
pty,  was  therefore  22,041,  or  57  per  cent,  leaving  as  the  nunilw^r  of 
ttenite  voters,  16,438.  The  total  number  of  literate  nialen  of  voting 
|ge  was  24,856,  of  which  Cubans  formed  66  per  cent. 


MATANZA8. 


CUizeruifiipt  UtfTocy^  and  fdurttfum. 


All 
v\Bfme». 


Whitv8 

bom  in 

Cuba. 


WbiteM  I 
born  in 
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bom  in 

OthlT 

countrlffi. 
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'20,  tm 


17 
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Can  neiUier  read  nor  write 23,983 

Can  read,  but  can  not  write 543 

Can  read  and  write 11,988 


With  superior  education 

fifanSsh  citizens , 

Can  neither  read  nor  write. . 
Can  read,  but  can  not  write . 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education 

CitL^na  in  suspense 

Can  neither  read  nor  write  . 
Oin  read,  but  can  not  write  . 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education  . . . . 

Foreign  and  unknown  citizens  . 

Can  neither  read  nor  write. . 
Can  read,  but  can  not  write. 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education 


1,085 


1.083 
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16 
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40 


10,062  I 
281  ' 
9,432 
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10 
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4 
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1,016 
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1 
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4 
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15 
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5.705 
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4,732 
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6 

2 

6 


741 

60 

1.655 

249 
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(\6:\ 
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8,677 

77 

2.1tf) 
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2  I 
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79 


2. 27y 
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l.TJ 

Ji,  178 

1 

18 
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1 

1 
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The  total  number  of  males  over  21  years  of  age  is  55,595,  or  27.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  province.  This  total  nuni])er 
of  potential  voters  is  composed,  first,  of  21,320  whites  born  in  Cuba, 
of  whom  all  except  477  are  Cuban  citizens;  second,  10,217  whites  lx)rn 
in  Spain,  of  whom  only  a  trifling  number  were  Cuban  citizens;  1,016, 
or  about  10  per  cent,  were  Spanish  citizens;  5,706,  or  more  than  one- 
half,  were  in  suspense  as  to  citizenship,  and  3,479,  or  about  one-third, 
were  citizens  of  other  countries,  or  their  citizenship  was  unknown; 
third,  of  665  whites  born  in  other  countries,  and  fourth,  of  23,393 
colored,  including  blacks,  mixed,  and  Chinese.  Of  these  16,673  were 
Cuban  citizens,  and  6,718  were  citizens  of  foreign  countries,  or  their 
citizenship  was  unknown.    The  last  number,  of  course,  includes  Chinese. 

Of  the  above  number  of  potential  voters  of  the  province,  namel}'-, 
55,595,  citizens  of  Cuba  numbered  altogether  37,544,  or  68  per  cent 
of  the  total  number;  Spanish  citizens  numbered  1,033,  or  2  per  cent; 
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those  whose  citizenship  was  in  suspense  numbered  5,798,  or  10  p 
cent,  while  the  citizens  of  other  countries  and  those  whose  citizensli 
was  unknown  numbered  11,220,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total  numbe 

The  number  of  Cuban  citizens  above  given,  namely,  37,544,  wi 
composed  of  20,843  native  white  persons  of  Cuban  birth,  forming  i 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number;  of  16,673  colored  persons,  forming  ^ 
per  cent,  and  the  trifling  remainder  were  born  in  Spain  or  oth^ 
countries. 

Of  the  native  white  Cuban  citizens  above  mentioned  10,062,  or  i 
per  cent,  were  unable  to  read,  and  of  the  colored  Cuban  citizen 
13,915,  or  83  per  cent,  were  similarly  illiterate.  Of  the  total  nun 
ber  of  Cuban  citizens  in  this  province  64  per  cent  were  unable  to  read 
The  total  number  of  Cuban  citizens  able  to  read  was  13,561,  out  of  i 
total  of  all  citizens  able  to  read  of  22,074,  or  61  per  cent. 


PINAR  BEIi  RIO. 


Citi2enshit)j  literacy ^  and  educatmi. 


Total  of  voting  age ;      43,750 

Cuban  cltizenf* 

Can  neither  read  nor  write 

Can  read,  but  can  not  write 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education 

Spaniflh  citizens 

Can  neither  read  nor  write 

Can  read,  but  can  not  write 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education 

Citizens  in  suKpense 

Can  neither  read  nor  write 

Can  read,  but  can  not  write 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education 

Foreign  and  unknown  citizens 

('an  neither  read  nor  write 

Can  read,  but  can  not  write 

Can  read  and  write 

Wit  h  superior  education 
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1 

1 
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t 

33 

13 
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4 
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9 
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1 
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7 

11 

1 
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The  total  number  of  males  21  years  of  a^e  and  over  of  this  province 
was  43,750,  amounting  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Thk 
numl^er  was  composed,  first,  of  24,324  whites,  hovn  in  Cuba,  of  whom 
all  excepting  220  were  Cuban  citizens:  second,  of  8,242  whites  of 
Spanish  birth,  of  whom  only  a  trifling  number  were  Cuban  citizeBS, 
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16  ^were  citizens  of  Spain,  while  the  citizenship  of  7,677  was  in  sus- 
ense;  third,  of  308  whites  born  in  other  countries  than  in  Cuba  or 
^in,  and,  fourth,  10,876  colored,  including  black,  mixed,  and  Chinese. 
tf  these  9,369  were  Cuban  citizens,  while  1,607  were  citizens  of  other 
>untrie8  or  of  unknown  citizenship. 

Of  the  total  number  of  males,  21  years  of  age  and  over,  in  this 
rovince,  77  per  cent  were  Cuban  citizens,  leaving  23  per  cent  citizens 
F  other  countries.  This  body  of  Cuban  citizens  is  made  up  almost 
ntirely  of  whites  and  colored  persons  who  were  born  in  Cuba,  the 
umber  of  persons  of  Spanish  birth  or  other  foreign  birth  being 
rifling.  Of  the  whites  born  in  Cuba  who  were  Cuban  citizens  not 
3SS  than  71  per  cent  were  reported  as  unable  to  read,  while  of  the 
olored  citizens  no  less  than  89  per  cent  were  unable  to  read,  and  of  the 
otal  number  of  Cuban  citizens  in  the  province  76  per  cent,  or  more 
ban  three-fourths,  were  illiterate.  It  is  because  of  the  high  percent- 
ge  of  illiteracy  in  this  province  that  it  has  been  called  the  ^'dark 
province  "  of  Cuba. 

The  total  number  of  males  of  21  years  of  age  and  over  who  were 
►ble  to  read  was  13,679.  Of  this  number  8,066,  or  69  per  cent,  were 
!^uban  citizens. 


PUERTO  PRINCIPE. 

CSiizenshipf  Uleracyy  and  education. 


Dotal  of  voting  age 

Taban  citizens 

Can  neither  read  nor  write. . 
Can  read,  but  can  not  write 

Can  read  and  write 

With  saperior  education  ... 

Spanish  citizens 

Can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Can  read,  but  can  not  write , 

Can  read  and  write ^ 

With  superior  education 

Citizens  in  suspense 

Can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Can  read,  but  can  not  write 

Can  read  and  write 

With  superior  education 

Foreign  and  unknown  citizens. 

Can  neither  read  nor  write. . 
Can  read,  but  can  not  write 

Can  read  and  vrrlte 

With  superior  education 
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This,  the  smallest  province  of  the  island  in  point  of  population 
contained  but  20,181  males  21  years  of  a^e  and  over,  being  ^S  pe: 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  province.  It  was  composed,  firsts  o 
12,518  whites  born  in  Cuba,  of  which  number  all  but  157  were  Cubai 
citizens;  second,  of  2,982  whites  born  in  Spain,  420  of  whom  ^Krert 
citizens  of  Spain,  and  the  citizenship  of  2,547  was  in  suspense;  third 
of  261  whites  born  in  other  countries,  and,  fourth,  of  4,420  colored, 
including  negro,  mixed,  and  Chinese.  Of  these  1,025  were  of  foreign 
or  unknown  citizenship,  while  3,392  were  citizens  of  Cuba. 

Of  the  total  number  of  males  21  years  of  age  and  over,  15,759,  oi 
78  per  cent,  were  Cuban  citizens.  This  number  was  made  up  alraost 
entirely  of  native  white  and  colored  Cubans,  the  number  of  persons  boro 
in  Spain  or  in  other  countries  being  trifling.  Of  the  native  white  Cuban 
citizens,  49  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  illiterate,  and  of  the 
colored  citizens,  52  per  cent,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half.  About 
one-half  therefore  of  the  Cuban  citizens,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  unable 
to  read. 

Of  the  total  number  of  males  of  voting  age  10,460,  or  52  per  cent, 
were  able  to  read.  The  Cuban  citizens  able  to  read  numbered  7,949, 
or  76  per  cent  of  all  literate  males  of  voting  age. 


SANTA  CliARA. 
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All 
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The  total  number  of  males  21  years  of  age  and  over  in  this  province 
was  100,113,  or  28  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  This  total  num- 
ber was  composed,  first,  of  45,531  whites  of  Cuban  birth,  all  of  whom, 
excepting  558,  were  citizens  of  Cuba;  second,  of  21,953  whites  born 
in  Spain,  of  whom  60  only  were  citizens  of  Cuba;  1,447  were  citizens 
of  Spain,  and  7,696  were  citizens  of  other  countries,  or  their  citizen- 
ship was  unknown,  whQe  12,744,  or  considerably  more  than  half  of 
the  whites  of  Spanish  birth,  were  *'in  suspense;''  that  is,  they  had  not 
yet  decided  upon  their  future  citizenship;  third,  of  the  total  number 
899  were  bom  in  other  countries,  and,  as  a  rule,  their  citizenship 
followed  the  country  of  birth;  and,  fourth,  of  31,727  colored  persons, 
including  black,  mixed,  and  Chinese.  Of  these  26,409  were  Cuban 
citizens  and  5,298  were  citizens  of  other  or  unknown  countries,  most 
of  them  being  Chinese. 

The  total  number  of  Cuban  citizens  in  this  province  was  71,462,  or 
71  per  cent  of  all  persons  21  years  of  age  and  over;  the  citizens  of 
Spain  formed  but  2  per  cent  of  the  total;  those  in  suspense  formed 

13  per  cent,  and  the  citizens  of  other  or  unknown  countries  formed 

14  per  cent. 

The  above  number  of  Cuban  citizens  was  composed  almost  entirely 
of  the  two  classes  of  white  and  colored  of  Cuban  birth.  There  was 
a  trifling  number  of  persons  of  Spanish  birth  and  of  those  >x)rn  in 
other  countries,  who  have  claimed  Cuban  citizenship,  but  their  num- 
ber is  too  small  to  be  worth  consideration  in  this  connection.  The 
white  Cuban  citizens  numbered  44,976,  or  63  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  Cuban  citizens.  Of  these  25,118,  or  56  per  cent,  were 
unable  to  read.  The  number  of  colored  Cuban  citizens  was  26,409,  or 
37  per  cent  of  all,  and  of  these  not  less  than  20,938,  or  79  per  cent, 
were  unable  to  read. 

The  total  number  of  males  of  voting  age  who  were  able  to  read  was 
40,594,  or  41  per  cent  of  all  males  of  voting  age.  The  Cuban 
citizens  able  to  read  numbered  25,378,  or  63  per  cent  of  all  able  to 
read. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 

Citizenship,  literacy^  and  education. 


Total  voting  age 
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Citizenship,  literacy,  and  education — Continued. 


Spanish  citizenB 

Can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Can  read  but  can  not  write. 
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The  total  number  of  malen  21  years  of  age  and  over  in  this  prov- 
ince, was  71,307,  or  22  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  province. 

This  niunber  was  composed — 

First,  of  white  persons  born  in  Cuba,  to  the  number  of  31,496,  or 
44  per  cent  of  all,  nearly  all  of  these  being  Cuban  citizens; 

Second,  of  whites  of  Spanish  birth,  numbering  9,421,  or  13  per 
cent  of  aU;  of  this  number  much  the  larger  proportion  were  in  sus- 
pense as  to  their  future  citizenship; 

Third,  whites  born  in  other  countries,  to  the  number  of  1,162,  or  2 
per  cent  of  all;  and. 

Fourth,  colored,  including  black,  mixed,  and  Chinese,  to  the  number 
of  29,228,  which  formed  41  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  voting 
age,  most  of  whom  were  of  Cuban  birth  and  Cuban  citizenship. 

The  total  number  of  Cuban  citizens  was  58,722,  or  82  per  cent  of  all 
males  over  21  years  of  age.  This  was  composed  of  31,056  whites  and 
27,666  colored.  Of  the  total  number  of  Cuban  citizens  38,981,  or  66 
per  cent,  were  unable  to  read;  of  the  white  Cuban  citizens  61  per 
cent  and  of  the  colored  Cuban  citizens  72  per  cent  were  illiterate. 

Spanish  citizens  numbered  1,160,  or  2  per  cent  of  all.  The  illiter- 
ates among  them  numbered  291,  forming  25  per  cent.  Those  in  sus- 
pense were  mainly  of  Spanish  birth,  numbering  8,357,  or  12  per  cent 
of  all  males  over  21  years  of  age.  Among  these  the  illiterates  num- 
bered 2,788,  or  33  per  cent.  The  number  of  persons  who  were  citizens 
of  other  countries  than  Cuba  or  Spain,  or  whose  citizenship  was 
unknown,  numbered  3,068,  forming  4  per  cent  of  all.  Of  these  1,016, 
>r  33  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  or  write. 
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The  total  number  of  males  of  voting  age  who  were  able  to  read  was 
28,232,  or  40  per  cent  of  all  males  of  voting*  age.  Of  these  19,741,  or 
70  per  cent,  were  Cuban  citizens. 

The  following  table  brings  together  the  pioportion  which  the  males 
of  voting  age  bear  to  the  population  in  the  several  provinces  and  the 
city  of  Habana,  the  proportion  being  least  in  .the  province  of  San* 
tiago  and  greatest  in  the  city  of  Habana: 

Proportion  of  males  of  voting  age  to  populaHon, 


ProYlnoe. 


Santiago 

Puerto  Principe 

PlnardellUo 

Hahana,  excluding  city. 


Per  cent. 


II 


Province. 


22  I  MatanxaA  . . . 
28  1 1  Santa  Clara.. 
25  1  Habana  city. 
27 


Per  cent. 


27.6 

28 

82 


The  following  table  brings  together  the  proportion  of  the  literate 
males  of  voting  age  who  were  born  in  Cuba  to  all  literate  males  of 
voting  age  in  the  several  provinces  and  the  city  of  Habana.  It  is 
seen  that  this  proportion  is  least  in  Habana  city,  where  less  that  half 
the  literate  voters  are  of  Cuban  birth,  and  is  greatest  in  Puerto 
Principe,  where  they  constitute  more  than  three-fourths. 

Proportion  of  literate  males  of  voting  age  who  were  bom  in  Oaba^  to  ail  lileraU  males  of 

voting  age. 


Province. 


Hahana  city.. 
Pinar  del  Rio. 

MataniMH 

Santa  GUuia... 


22699— No.  m 


Province. 


Habana,  excluding  city. 

Santiago 

Puerto  Principe 


Per  cent 


66 
70 
76 


o 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington^  D.  C,  January  10 ^  1899. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  your  consideration, 
and  approval  if  found  satisfactory,  a  revised  draft  of  the  rules  of 
practice  in  cases  before  the  district  land  offices,  the  Greneral  Land 
Office,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

It  wiU  be  observed,  upon  examination,  that  no  change  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  present  rules  has  been  made,  but  where  rules  have  been 
amended  from  time  to  time  such  rules  as  last  amended  have  been 
placed  in  their  proper  numerical  order  in  the  body  of  the  rules  of 
practice  instead  of  in  chroAplogical  order  in  an  appendix,  as  has  here- 
tofore been  the  custom. 

Very  respectfully,  Binger  Hermann, 

Ccymmissioncr. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  January  27,  1899. 

Sm:  I  have  examined  the  revised  draft  of  the  rules  of  practice  in 

cases  before  the  district  land  offices,  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the 

Department  of  the  Interior,  submitted  with  your  inclosure  of  January 

10, 1899,  and  return  the  same  herewith  duly  approved. 

Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  Ryan,  Acting  Secretary. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

WashingtoUy  January  27 y  1899. 
The  following  rules  of  pf actice  for  the  government  of  proceedings 
in  this  Department  and  subordinate  offices  in  land  cases,  together 
with  regulations  governing  the  recognition  of  agents,  attorneys,  and 
other  persons  to  represent  claimants,  are  hereby  prescribed,  to  take 
effect  this  day. 

None  of  said  rules  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  exercise  of  the  directory  and  sui)ervi8ory  powers  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  law. 

Proceedings  under  former  rules  of  practice  will  not  be  prejudiced 
by  anything  herein  contained. 

Thos.  Ryan,  Acting  Secretary. 
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Rules  of  Practice. 


I. 

PROCEEDINGS  BEFORE  REGISTERS  AND  RECEIVERS. 

1. — ^Initiation  of  oontests. 

Rule  1. — Contests  may  be  initiated  by  an  adverse  party  or  other 
person  against  a  party  to  any  entry,  filing,  or  other  claim  under  laws 
of  Congress  relating  to  the  public  lands,  for  any  sufficient  cause 
affecting  the  legality  or  validity  of  the  claim. 

RxTLE  2. — In  every  case  of  application  for  a  hearing  an  affidavit 
must  be  filed  by  the  cx)ntestant  with  the  register  and  receiver,  fully 
setting  forth  the  facts  which  constitute  the  grounds  of  contest.  \VTien 
the  contest  is  against  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  entryman,  the  affidavit 
shall  state  the  names  of  all  the  heirs.  If  the  heirs  are  nonresident  or 
unknown,  the  affidavit  shall  set  forth  the  fact  and  be  corroborated 
with  re^)ect  thereto  by  the  affidavit  of  one  or  more  persons. 

Rule  3. — Where  an  entry  has  been  allowed  and  remains  of  record 
the  affidavit  of  the  contestant  must  be  accompanied  by  the  affidavits 
of  one  or  more  witnesses  in  support  of  the  allegations  made. 

2. — HeaxingB  in  contested  cases. 

Rule  4. — Registers  and  receivers  may  order  hearings  in  all  cases 
wherein  entry  has  not  been  perfected  and  no  certificate  has  been 
issued  as  a  basis  for  patent. 

Rule  5. — In  case  of  an  entry  or  location  on  which  final  certificate 
has  been  issued  the  hearing  will  be  ordered  only  by  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Rule  6. — Applications  for  hearings  under  Rule  5  must  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  register  and  receiver,  with  special  report  and  recom- 
mendation, to  the  Commissioner  for  his  determination  and  instructions. 

3.— Notice  of  contest. 

Rule  7. — ^At  least  thirty  days'  notice  shall  be  given  of  all  hearings 
before  the  I'egister  and  receiver  unless  by  written  consent  an  earlier 
day  shall  be  agreed  upon. 
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Rule  8. — The  notice  of  contest  and  hearing  mnst  conform  to  the 
following  requirements: 

1.  It  must  be  written  or  printed. 

2.  It  must  be  signed  by  the  register  and  receiver,  or  by  one  of  them. 
'],  It  must  state  the  time  and  place  of  hearing. 

4.  It  must  describe  the  land  involved. 

5.  It  must  state  the  register  and  receiver's  number  of  the  entry  and 
the  land  office  where  and  the  date  when  made,  and  the  name  of  the 
party  making  the  same. 

6.  It  must  give  the  name  of  the  contestant  and  briefly  statue  the 
grounds  and  purpose  of  the  contest. 

7.  It  may  contain  any  other  information  pertinent  to  the  contest. 

4. — Service  of  notice. 

Rule  9. — Personal  service  shall  be  made  in  all  cases  when  pos- 
sible if  the  party  to  be  served  is  resident  in  the  State  or  Territory  in 
which  the  land  is  situated,  and  shall  consist  in  the  delivery  of  a  copy 
of  the  notice  to  each  person  to  be  served.  When  the  contest  is  against 
the  heirs  of  a  deceased  entryman,  the  notice  shall  be  served  on  each 
heir.  If  the  heirs  of  the  entryman  are  nonresident  or  unknown,  notice 
may  be  served  upon  them  by  publication  as  hereinafter  provided.  If 
the  person  to  be  personally  served  is  an  infant  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  or  a  person  who  has  been  legally  adjudged  of  unsound  mind, 
service  of  notice  shall  be  made  by  delivering  a  copy  of  the  notice  to 
the  statutory  guardian  or  committee  of  such  infant  or  person  of 
unsound  mind,  if  there  be  one;  if  there  be  none,  then  by  delivering 
a  copy  of  the  notice  to  the  person  having  the  infant  or  person  of 
unsound  mind  in  charge. 

Rule  10. — Personal  service  may  be  executed  by  any  officer  or 
person. 

Rule  11. — Notice  may  be  given  by  publication  only  when  it  is  shown 
by  affidavit  presented  on  behalf  of  the  contestant  and  by  such  other 
evidence  as  the  register  and  receiver  may  require  that  due  diligence 
has  been  used  and  that  personal  service  can  not  be  made.  The  affi- 
davit must  also  state  the  present  post-office  address  of  the  person 
intended  to  be  served,  if  it  is  known  to  the  affiant,  and  must  show 
what  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  personal  service. 

Rule  12. — When  it  is  found  that  the  prescribed  service  can  not  be 
had,  either  personal  or  by  publication,  in  time  for  the  hearing  pro- 
vided for  in  the  notice,  the  notice  may  be  returned  prior  to  the  time 
fixed  for  the  hearing,  and  a  new  notice  issued  fixing  another  time  of 
hearing,  for  the  proper  service  thereof,  an  affidavit  being  filed  by  the 
contestant  showing  due  diligence  and  inability  to  serve  the  notice  in 
time. 
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5. — Notice  by  publication. 

Rule  13. — Notice  by  publication  shall  be  made  by  advertising  the 
notice  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  successive  weeks  in  some  news- 
paper published  in  the  county  wherein  the  land  in  contest  lies ;  and 
if  no  newspaper  be  published  in  such  county,  then  in  the  newspaper 
published  in  the  county  nearest  to  such  land.  The  first  insertion 
shall  be  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  hearing. 

Rule  14. — Where  notice  is  given  by  publication  a  copy  thereof  shall, 
at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  for  the  hearing,  be  mailed,  by 
registered  letter,  to  each  person  to  be  so  notified  at  the  last  address,  if 
any,  given  by  him  as  shown  by  the  record,  and  to  him  at  his  present 
address  named  in  the  affidavit  for  publication  required  by  Rule  11,  if 
such  present  address  is  stated  in  such  affidavit  and  is  different  from 
his  record  address.  If  there  be  no  such  record  address  and  if  no  present 
address  is  named  in  the  affidavit  for  publication,  then  a  copy  of  the 
notice  shall  be  so  mailed  to  him  at  the  post-office  nearest  to  the  land. 
A  copy  of  the  notice  shall  also  be  posted  in  the  register's  office  for  a 
period  of  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  for  the  hearing  and  still 
another  copy  thereof  shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the 
land  for  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  hearing. 
When  notice  of  proceedings  commenced  by  the  Government  against 
timber  and  stone  entries  is  given  by  publication  the  posting  of  notices 
upon  the  land  will  not  be  required. 

6. — Proof  of  service  of  notice. 

Rule  15. — Proof  of  personal  service  shall  be  the  written  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  person  served  or  the  affidavit  of  the  person  who  served 
the  notice  attached  thereto,  stating  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
service. 

Rule  16. — When  service  is  by  publication,  the  proof  of  service 
shall  be  a  copy  of  the  advertisement,  with  the  affidavit  of  the  pub- 
lisher or  foreman  attached  thereto,  showing  that  the  same  was  suc- 
cessively inserted  the  requisite  number  of  times,  and  the  date  thereof. 

7. — ^Notice  of  interlocutory  proceedings. 

Rule  17. — Notice  of  interlocutory  motions,  proceedings,  orders,  and 
decisions,  shall  be  in  writing  and  may  be  served  peraonally  or  by  regis- 
tered letter  mailed  to  the  last  address,  if  any,  given  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  party  to  be  notified,  as  shown  by  the  record,  and  if  there  be  no 
such  record  address,  then  to  the  post-office  nearest  the  land;  and  in 
aU  those  contest  cases  where  notice  of  contest  is  given  by  registered 
mail  under  Rule  14,  and  the  return  registry  receipt  shows  such  notice 
to  have  been  received  by  the  contestee,  the  address  at  which  the  notice 
was  so  received  shall  be  considered  as  an  address  given  by  the  con- 
testee, within  the  meaning  of  this  rule. 
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Rule  18. — Proof  of  service  by  mail  shall  be  the  affidavit  of  ttie 
person  who  mailed  the  notice,  attached  to  the  post-office  receipt  for 
the  i-egistered  letter. 

8. — ^Reheaxinss. 

Rule  19. — Orders  for  rehearing  must  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  parties  in  the  same  manner  as  in  case  of  original  proceedings. 

9. — Continnanoea. 

Rule  20. — A  postponement  of  a  hearing  to  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the 
register  and  receiver  may  be  allowed  on  the  day  of  trial  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  material  witnesses,  when  the  party  asking  for  the  con- 
tinuance makes  an  affidavit  before  the  register  and  receiver  showing — 

1.  That  one  or  more  of  the  witnesses  in  his  behalf  is  absent  without 
his  procurement  or  consent; 

2.  The  name  and  residence  of  each  witness; 

3.  The  facts  to  which  they  would  testify  if  present; 

4.  The  materiality  of  the  evidence; 

5.  The  exercise  of  proper  diligence  to  procure  the  attendance  of 
the  absent  witnesses;  and 

6.  That  affiant  believes  said  witnesses  can  be  had  at  the  time  to 
which  it  is  sought  to  have  the  trial  x)ostponed. 

Where  hearings  are  ordered  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  in  cases  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  continu- 
ances will  be  granted  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  in  United 
States  cases  in  the  courts,  without  requiring  an  affidavit  on  the  part 
of  the  Government. 

Rule  21. — One  continuance  only  shall  be  allowed  to  either  party  on 
account  of  absent  witnesses,  unless  the  party  applying  for  a  further 
continuance  shall  at  the  same  time  apply  for  an  order  to  take  the  depo- 
sitions of  the  alleged  absent  witnesses. 

Rule  22. — No  continuance  shall  be  granted  when  the  opposite  party 
shall  admit  that  the  witnesses  would,  if  present,  testify  to  the  state- 
ment set  out  in  the  application  for  continuance. 

10. — DepositionB  on  interrogatories. 

Rule  23. — Testimony  may  be  taken  by  deposition  in  the  following 
cases: 

1.  Where  the  witness  is  unable,  from  age,  infirmity,  or  sickness,  or 
shall  refuse,  to  attend  the  hearing  at  the  local  land  office. 

2.  Where  the  witness  resides  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  place 
of  trial,  computing  distance  by  the  usually  traveled  route. 

3.  Where  the  witness  resides  out  of  or  is  about  to  leave  the  State 
or  Territory,  or  is  absent  therefrom. 

4.  Where  from  any  cause  it  is  apprehended  that  the  witness  may  be 
unable  or  will  refuse  to  attend,  in  which  case  the  deposition  will  be 
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used  only  in  event  that  the  x)^r8onal  attendance  of  the  witness  can 
not  be  obtained. 

Rule  24. — The  party  desiring  to  take  a  deposition  under  Rule  23 
must  comply  with  the  following  regulations: 

1.  He  must  make  affidavit  before  the  register  or  receiver,  setting 
forth  one  or  more  of  the  above-named  causes  for  taking  such  deposi- 
tion, and  that  the  witness  is  material. 

2.  He  must  file  with  the  register  and  receiver  the  interrogatories  to 
be  propounded  to  the  witness. 

3.  He  must  state  the  name  and  residence  of  the  witness. 

4.  He  must  serve  a  copy  of  the  interrogatories  on  the  opposing  party 
or  his  attorney. 

Rule  25. — ^The  opposing  party  will  be  allowed  ten  days  in  which  to 
file  cross-interrogatories. 

Rule  26. — After  the  expiration  of  the  ten  days  allowed  for  filing 
cross-interrogatories,  a  commission  to  take  the  deposition  shall  be 
issued  by  the  register  and  receiver,  which  commission  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  copy  of  all  the  interrogatories  filed. 

Rule  27. — The  register  and  receiver  may  designate  any  officer, 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  within  the  county  or  district  where  the 
witness  resides,  to  take  such  deposition. 

Rule  28. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  before  whom  the  deposition 
is  taken  to  cause  the  interrogatories  appended  to  the  commission  to 
be  written  out  and  the  answers  thereto  to  be  inserted  immediately 
underneath  the  respective  questions,  and  the  whole,  when  completed, 
is  to  be  read  over  to  the  witness,  and  must  be  by  him  subscribed  and 
sworn  to  in  the  usual  manner  before  the  witness  is  discharged. 

Rule  29. — The  officer  must  attach  his  certificate  to  the  deposition, 
stating  that  the  same  was  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  deponent 
at  the  time  and  place  therein  mentioned. 

Rule  30. — The  deposition  and  certificate,  together  with  the  com- 
mission and  interrogatories,  must  then  be  sealed  up,  the  title  of  the 
cause  indorsed  on  the  envelope,  and  the  whole  returned  by  mail  or 
express  to  the  register  and  receiver. 

Rule  31. — Upon  receipt  of  the  package  at  the  local  land  office,  the 
date  when  the  same  is  opened  must  be  indorsed  on  the  envelope  and 
body  of  the  deposition  by  the  local  land  officers. 

Rule  32. — If  the  officer  designated  to  take  the  deposition  has  no 
official  seal,  a  proper  certificate  of  his  official  character,  under  seal, 
must  accompany  his  return. 

Rule  33. — The  parties  in  any  case  may  stipulate  in  writing  to  take 
dejwsitions  before  any  qualified  officer,  and  in  any  manner. 

Rule  34. — All  stipulations  by  parties  or  counsel  must  be  in  writing, 
and  be  filed  with  the  register  and  receiver. 
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11.— Oral  testimony  before  offloera  other  than  regieters  and  receivers. 

Rule  35. — In  the  discretion  of  registers  and  receivers  testimony 
may  be  taken  near  the  land  in  controversy  before  a  United  States 
commissioner,  or  other  offtcer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  at  a  time 
and  place  to  be  fixed  by  them  and  stated  in  the  notice  of  hearing. 

2.  Officers  taking  testimony  untler  the  foregoing  rule  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  applicable  to  trials  before  registers  and  receivers. 
(See  Rules  36  to  42,  inclusive. ) 

3.  Testimony  so  taken  must  be  certified  to,  sealed  up,  and  trans- 
mitted by  mail  or  express  to  the  register  and  receiver,  and  the  receipt 
thereof  at  the  local  office  noted  on  the  papers,  i\\  the  same  manner  as 
provided  in  case  of  depositions  by  Rules  29  to  32,  inclusive. 

4.  On  the  day  set  for  hearing  at  the  local  office  the  register  and 
receiver  will  examine  the  testimony  taken  by  the  officer  designated, 
and  render  a  decision  thereon  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  testimony 
had  been  taken  before  themselves.    (See  Rules  50  to  53,  inclusive.) 

5.  No  charge  for  examining  testimony  in  such  cases  will  be  made 
by  the  register  and  receiver. 

6.  Officers  designated  to  take  testimony  under  this  rule  will  be 
allowed  to  charge  such  fees  as  are  proi)erly  authorized  by  the  tariff  of 
fees  existing  in  the  local  courts  of  their  respective  districts,  to  be 
taxed  in  the  same  or  equivalent  manner  as  costs  are  taxed  by  reg- 
isters and  receivers  under  Rules  54  to  58,  inclusive. 

7.  When  an  officer  designated  to  take  testimony  under  this  rule,  or 
when  an  officer  designated  to  take  depositions  under  Rule  27,  can  not 
act  on  the  day  fixed  for  taking  the  testimony  or  deposition,  the  testi- 
mony or  deposition,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  deemed  properly  taken 
before  any  other  qualified  officer,  at  the  same  place  and  time,  who  may 
be  authorized  by  the  officer  originally  designated,  or  by  agreement  of 
parties,  to  act  in  the  place  of  the  officer  first  named. 

12.— Trials. 

Rule  30. — Upon  the  trial  of  a  cause,  the  register  and  receiver  may 
in  any  case,  and  should  in  all  cases  when  necessary,  personally  direct 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  in  order  to  draw  from  them  all  the 
facts  within  their  knowledge  requisite  to  a  correct  conclusion  by  the 
officers  upon  any  point  connected  with  the  case. 

Rule  37. — The  register  and  receiver  will  be  careful  to  reach,  if 
possible,  the  exact  condition  and  status  of  the  land  involved  by  any 
contest,  and  will  ascertain  all  the  facts  having  any  bearing  upon  the 
rights  of  parties  in  interest. 

Rule  38. — In  preemption  cases  they  will  particularly  ascertain  the 
nature,  extent,  and  value  of  alleged  improvements;  by  whom  made, 
and  when;  the  true  date  of  the  settlement  of  persons  claiming;  the 
steps  taken  to  mark  and  secure  the  claim,  and  the  exact  status  of  the 
land  at  that  date  as  shown  upon  the  records  of  their  office. 
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Rule  39. — ^In  like  manner,  under  the  homestead  and  other  laws,  the 
conditions  affecting  the  inception  of  the  alleged  right,  as  well  as  the 
8ul>6equent  acts  of  the  respective  claimants,  must  be  fully  and  spe- 
cifically examined. 

RtTLE  40. — Due  opportunity  will  be  allowed  opposing  claimants  to 
confront  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses  introduced  by  either  party. 

KxjIjE  41. — No  testimony  will  be  excluded  from  the  record  by  the 
register  and  receiver  on  the  ground  of  any  objection  thereto;  but 
w^hen  objection  is  made  to  testimony  offered  the  exceptions  will  be 
noted,  and  the  testimony,  with  the  exceptions,  will  come  up  with 
the  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  commissioner.  Officers  taking 
testimony  will,  however,  summarily  put  a  stop  to  obviously  irrelevant 
questioning. 

Rule  42. — Upon  the  day  originally  set  for  hearing,  and  upon  any 
day  to  which  the  trial  may  be  continued,  the  testimony  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses present  shall  be  taken  and  reduced  to  writing.  When  testi- 
mony is  taken  in  shorthand,  the  stenographer's  notes  must  be  written 
out  and  the  written  testimony  then  and  there  subscribed  by  the  wit- 
ness and  attested  by  the  officer  before  whom  the  same  is  taken. 

13. — ^Appeala. 

Rule  43. — Appeals  from  the  final  action  or  decisions  of  registers 
and  receivers  lie  in  every  case  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office.     (Revised  Statutes,  sections  453,  2478.) 

In  cases  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution  the  register  and  receiver 
will  by  registered  letter  notify  the  parties  in  interest  of  the  action 
taken,  and  that  unless  within  thirty  days  a  motion  for  reinstatement 
shall  be  made,  the  default  of  the  plaintiff  will  be  final,  and  that  no 
appeal  will  be  allowed;  which  notice  shall  be  given  as  provided  in 
circular  of  October  28,  1886  (5  L.  D.,  204). 

If  such  motion  for  reinstatement  be  made  within  the  time  limited, 
the  local  officers  shall  take  action  thereon,  and  grant  or  deny  it,  as  they 
deem  proper.  If  granted,  no  appeal  shall  lie.  If  overruled,  the  plain- 
tiff shall  have  the  right  of  appeal,  the  time  for  which  shall  be  thirty 
days,  and  run  from  the  date  of  written  notice  to  the  plaintiff. 

Rule  44. — After  hearing  in  a  contested  case  has  been  had  and 
closed,  the  register  and  receiver  will,  in  writing,  notify  the  parties  in 
interest  of  the  conclusions  to  which  they  have  arrived,  and  that  thirty 
days  are  allowed  for  an  api)eal  from  their  decision  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  notice  to  be  served  personally  or  by  registered  letter 
through  the  mail  to  their  last  known  address. 

Rule  45. — The  appeal  must  be  in  writing  or  in  print,  and  should 
set  forth  in  brief  and  clear  terms  the  specific  i)oints  of  exception  to 
the  ruling  appealed  from. 

Rule  46. — ^Notice  of  appeal  and  copy  of  specification  of  errors  shall 
be  served  on  appellee  within  the  time  allowed  for  appeal,  and  appellee 
shall  be  allowed  ten  days  for  reply  before  transmittal  of  the  record  to 
the  General  Land  Office. 
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Rule  47. — ^No  appeal  from  the  action  or  decisions  of  the  register  and 
i-eceiver  will  be  received  at  the  General  Ijand  Office  unless  forwarded 
through  the  local  officers. 

Rule  48. — ^In  case  of  a  failure  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  tlie 
local  officers,  their  decision  will  be  considered  final  as  to  the  facts  in 
the  case  and  will  be  disturbed  by  the  Commissioner  only  as  foUoiwrs: 

1.  Where  fraud  or  gross  irregularity  is  suggested  on  the  face  of  the 
papere. 
•  2.  Whei-e  the  decision  is  contrary  to  existing  laws  or  regulations. 

3.  In  event  of  disagreeing  decisions  by  the  local  officers. 

4.  Where  it  is  not  shown  that  the  party  against  whom  the  decision 
was  rendered  was  duly  notified  of  the  decision  and  of  his  right  of 
appeal. 

Rule  40. — In  any  of  the  foregoing  cases  the  Commissioner  vriU 
reverse  or  modify  the  decision  of  the  local  officers  or  remand  the  ease, 
at  liis  discretion. 

Rule  50. — All  documents  once  received  by  the  local  officers  must 
be  kept  on  file  with  the  cases,  and  the  date  of  filing  must  be  noted 
thereon;  and  no  papers  will  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances  to 
be  removed  from  the  files  or  taken  from  the  custody  of  the  register 
and  receiver,  but  access  to  the  same,  under  proper  rules,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  necessary  public  business,  will  be  permitted  to  the  par- 
ties in  interest,  or  their  attorneys,  under  the  supervision  of  those 
officers. 

14. — ^Reports  and  oplnloiiB. 

Rule  51. — Upon  the  termination  of  a  contest,  the  register  and 
receiver  will  render  a  joint  report  and  opinion  in  the  case,  making 
full  and  specific  reference  to  the  postings  and  annotations  upon  their 
records. 

Rule  52. — The  register  and  receiver  will  promptly  forward  their 
report,  together  with  the  testimony  and  all  the  papers  in  the  case,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  with  a  brief  letter  of 
transmittal,  describing  the  case  by  its  title,  the  nature  of  the  contest, 
and  the  tract  involved. 

Rule  53. — The  local  officers  will  thereafter  take  no  further  action 
affecting  the  disposal  of  the  land  in  contest  until  instructed  by  the 
Commissioner. 

In  all  cases,  however,  where  a  contest  has  been  brought  against  any 
entry  or  filing  on  the  public  lands,  and  trial  has  taken  place,  the  entry- 
man  may,-  if  he  so  desires,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  under  which  he  claims  and  the  rules  of  the  Dex>artment,  submit 
final  proof  and  complete  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  money  or  commissions,  as  the  case  may  be;  said  final 
proof  will  be  retained  in  the  local  land  office,  and  should  the  entry 
*inally  be  adjudged  valid,  said  final  proof,  if  satisfactory,  will  be 

^cepted  upon  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money  or  commissions, 
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and  final  certificate  will  issue,  without  any  further  action  on  the  part 

of  the  entryman,  except  the  furnishing  of  a  nonalienation  affidavit 

by  the  entryman,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  by  his  legal  representatives. 

In  such  cases  the  party  making  the  proof,  at  the  time  of  submitting 

the  same,  will  be  required  to  pay  the  fees  for  reducing  the  testimony 

to  writing. 

15. — Tajcation  of  costs. 

Rule  54. — Parties  contesting  preemption,  homestead,  or  timber- 
culture  entries  and  claiming  preference  rights  of  entry  under  the 
second  section  of  the  act  of  May  14,  1880  (21  Stat.,  140),  must  pay 
the  costs  of  contest. 

Rule  55. — In  other  contested  cases  each  party  must  pay  the  costs 
of  taking  testimony  upon  his  own  direct  and  cross-examination. 

Rule  56. — The  accumulation  of  excessive  costs  under  Rule  54  will 
not  be  permitted;  but  when  the  officer  taking  testimony  shall  rule  that 
a  course  of  examination  is  irrelevant  and  checks  the  same,  under  Rule 
41,  he  may,  nevertheless,  in  his  discretion,  allow  the  same  to  proceed 
at  the  sole  cost  of  the  party  making  such  examination.  This  rule 
will  apply  also  to  cross-examination  in  contests  covered  by  the  provi- 
sions of  Rule  55. 

Rule  57. — Where  parties  contesting  preemption,  homestead,  or 
timber-culture  entries  establish  their  right  of  entry  under  the  preemp- 
tion or  homestead  laws  of  the  land  in  contest  by  virtue  of  actual  set- 
tlement and  improvement,  without  reference  to  the  act  of  May  14, 
1880,  the  cost  of  contest  will  be  adjudged  under  Rule  55. 

Rule  58. — Registers  and  receivers  will  apportion  the  cost  of  contest 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  rules,  and  may  require  the  party 
liable  thereto  to  give  security  in  advance  of  trial,  by  deposit  or  other- 
wise, in  a  reasonable  sum  or  sums,  for  payment  of  the  cost  of  tran- 
scribing the  testimony. 

Rule  59. — The  cost  of  contest  chargeable  by  registers  and  receivers 
are  the  legal  fees  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing.  No  other  con- 
test fees  or  costs  will  be  allowed  to  or  charged  by  those  officers  directly 
or  indirectly. 

Rule  60. — Contestants  must  give  their  own  notices  and  pay  the 
expenses  thereof. 

Rule  61. — Upon  the  termination  of  a  trial,  any  excess  in  the  sum 
deposited  as  security  for  the  costs  of  transcribing  the  testimony  will 
be  returned  to  the  proper  party. 

Rule  62. — When  hearings  are  ordered  by  the  Commissioner  or  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  the  discovery  of  reasons  for  sus- 
pension in  the  usual  course  of  examination  of  entries,  the  preliminary 
costs  will  be  provided  from  the  contingent  fund  for  the  expenses  of 
local  land  offices. 

Rule  63. — ^The  preliminary  costs  provided  for  by  the  preceding 
section  will  be  collected  by  the  register  and  receiver  when  the  parties 
are  brought  before  them  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  hearing. 
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Rule  64. — The  register  and  receiver  will  then  require  proper  pro- 
vision to  be  made  for  such  further  notification  as  may  become  necessary 
in  the  usual  progress  of  the  case  to  final  decision. 

Rule  65. — The  register  and  receiver  will  append  to  their  report  in 
each  case  a  statement  of  costs  and  the  amount  actually  paid  by  each 
of  the  contestants,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  amount  deposited  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  costs,  how  said  sum  was  apportioned,  and 
the  amount  returned,  if  any,  and  to  whom. 

16. — ^Appeals  from  deolBlonB  rejecting  appUoationa  to  enter  public  landa. 

Rule  ^6. — For  the  purpose  of  enabling  appeals  to  be  taken  from 
the  rulings  or  action  of  the  local  ofl&cers  relative  to  applications  to 
file  upon,  enter,  or  locate  the  public  lands  the  following  rules  will  be 
observed : 

1.  The  register  and  receiver  will  indorse  upon  every  rejected  appli- 
cation the  date  when  presented  and  their  reasons  for  rejecting  it. 

2.  They  will  promptly  advise  the  party  in  interest  of  their  action 
and  of  his  right  of  appeal  to  the  Commissioner. 

3.  They  will  note  upon  their  records  a  memorandum  of  the  trans- 
action. 

Rule  67. — ^The  party  aggrieved  will  be  allowed  thirty  d^ys  from 
receipt  of  notice  in  which  to  file  his  appeal  in  the  local  land  office. 
Where  the  notice  is  sent  by  mail,  five  days  additional  will  be  allowed 
for  the  transmission  of  notice  and  five  for  the  return  of  the  appeal. 

Rule  68. — The  register  and  receiver  will  promptly  forward  the 
appeal  to  the  General  Land  Office,  together  with  a  full  report  upon 
the  case. 

Rule  69. — This  report  should  recite  all  the  facts  and  the  proceed- 
ings had,  and  must  embrace  the  following  particulars: 

1.  A  statement  of  the  application  and  rejection,  with  the  reasons 
for  the  rejection. 

2.  A  description  of  the  tract  involved  and  a  statement  of  its  status, 
as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  local  land  office. 

3.  References  to  all  entries,  filings,  annotations,  memoranda,  and 
correspondence  shown  by  the  record  relating  to  said  tract  and  to  the 
proceedings  had. 

Rule  70. — Rules  -13  to  48,  inclusive,  and  Rule  93  are  applicable  to 
all  appeals  from  decisions  of  registers  and  receivers. 

II. 

PROCEEDINGS  BEFORE  SURVEYORS-GENERAL. 

Rule  71. — The  proceedings  in  hearings  and  contests  before  sur- 
veyors-general shall,  as  to  notices,  depositions,  and  other  matters,  be 
governed  as  nearly  as  may  be  by  the  rules  prescribed  for  proceedings 
before  registers  and  receivers,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
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III. 

PROCEEDINGS  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  GEN- 
ERAL LAND  OFFICE  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

1. — ^Examination  cmd  argument. 

Rule  72. — When  a  contest  has  been  closed  before  the  local  land 
officers  and  their  report  forwarded  to  the  General  Land  Ofl&ce,  no 
additional  evidence  will  be  admitted  in  the  case,  unless  offered  under 
stipulation  of  the  parties  to  the  record,  except  where  such  evidence 
is  presented  as  the  basis  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  or  in  support  of 
a  mineral  application  orprot-est;  but  this  rule  will  not  prevent  the 
Commissioner,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  from  ordering  further 
investigation  when  necessary. 

Rule  73.— After  the  Commissioner  shall  have  received  a  record  of 
testimony  in  a  contested  case,  thirty  days  will  be  allowed  to  expire 
iSefore  any  action  thereon  is  taken,  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Commissioner,  public  policy  or  private  necessity  shall  demand  sum- 
mary action,  in  which  case  he  will  proceed  at  his  discretion,  first  noti- 
fying the  attorneys  of  record  of  his  proposed  action. 

Rule  74. — When  a  case  is  i)ending  on  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  register  and  receiver  or  surveyor-general,  and  argument  is  not 
filed  before  the  same  is  reached  in  its  order  for  examination,  the  argu- 
ment will  be  considered  closed,  and  thereafter  no  further  arguments 
or  motions  of  any  kind  will  be  entertained  except  upon  written  stipu- 
lation duly  filed  or  good  cause  shown  to  the  Commissioner. 

Rule  75. — If  before  decision  by  the  Commissioner  either  party 
should  desire  to  discuss  a  case  orally,  reasonable  opportunity  therefor 
will  be'given  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner,  but  only  at  a  time 
to  be  fixed  by  him  upon  notice  to  the  opposing  counsel,  stating  time 
and  specific  points  upon  which  discussion  is  desired ;  and  except  as 
herein  provided,  no  oral  hearings  or  suggestions  will  be  allowed. 

2. — ^Rehearing  and  review. 

Rule  76. — Motions  for  rehearing  before  registers  and  receivers,  or 
for  review  or  reconsideration  of  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  or 
Secretary,  will  be  allowed,  in  accordance  with  legal  principles  appli- 
cable to  motions  for  new  trials  at  law,  after  due  notice  to  the  opposing 
party. 

Rule  77. — Motions  for  rehearing  and  review,  except  as  provided  in 
Rule  114,  must  be  filed  in  the  oflBce  wherein  the  decision  to  be  affected 
by  such  rehearing  or  review  was  made  or  in  the  local  land  office,  for 
transmittal  to  the  General  Land  Office;  and,  except  when  based  upon 
newly  discovered  evidence,  must  be  filed  within  thirty  days  from 
notice  of  such  decision. 
13940 2 
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Rule  78. — Motions  for  rehearing  and  review  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  affidavit  of  the  party,  or  his  attorney,  that  the  motion  is  made 
in  good  faith,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  delay. 

Rule  79. — The  time  between  the  filing  of  a  motion  for  rehearing  or 
review  and  the  notice  of  the  decision  ui)on  such  motion  shall  be 
excluded  in  computing  the  time  allowed  for  appeal. 

Rule  80. — 'No  officer  shall  entertain  a  motion  in  a  case  after  an 
appeal  from  his  decision  has  been  taken. 

3. — ^Appeals  from  the  CommlBoioiier  to  the  Secretary. 

Rule  81. — No  appeal  shall  be  had  from  the  action  of  the  CommiS' 
sioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  affirming  the  decision  of  the  local 
officers  in  any  case  where  the  party  or  parties  adversely  affected 
thereby  shall  have  failed,  after  due  notice,  to  appeal  from  such  deci- 
sion of  said  local  officers. 

Subject  to  this  provision,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Greneral  Land  Office  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  upon  any  question  relating  to  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands  and  to  private  land  claims,  except  in  case  of  interlocutory  orders 
and  decisions  and  orders  for  hearing  or  other  matter  resting  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioner.  Decisions  and  orders  forming  the 
above  exception  will  be  noted  in  the  record,  and  will  be  considered  by 
the  Secretary  on  review  in  case  an  appeal  upon  the  merits  be  finally 
allowed. 

Rule  82. — When  the  Commissioner  considers  an  appeal  defective, 
he  will  notify  the  party  of  the  defect,  and  if  not  amended  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  service  of  such  notice  the  appeal 
may  be  dismissed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  case  closed. 

Rule  83. — In  proceedings  before  the  Commissioner  in  which  he  shall 
formally  decide  that  a  party  has  no  right  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary, 
the  party  against  whom  such  decision  is  rendered  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  an  order  directing  the  Commissioner  to  certify  said 
proceedings  to  the  Secretary  and  to  suspend  further  action  until  the 
Secretary  shall  pass  upon  the  same. 

Rule  84. — Applications  to  the  Secretary  under  the  preceding  rule 
shall  be  made  in  writing,  under  oath,  and  shall  fully  and  specifically 
set  forth  the  grounds  upon  which  the  application  is  made. 

Rule  85. — When  the  Commissioner  shall  formally  decide  against 
the  right  of  an  appeal,  he  shall  suspend  action  on  the  case  at  issue  for 
twenty  days  from  service  of  notice  of  his  decision,  to  enable  the  party 
against  whom  the  decision  is  rendered  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  an 
order,  in  accordance  with  Rules  83  and  84. 

Rule  86. — Notice  of  an  appeal  from  the  Commissioner's  decision 
must  be  filed  in  the  General  Land  Office  and  served  on  the  appellee 
or  his  counsel  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  service  of  notice 
of  such  decision. 
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Rule  87. — When  notice  of  the  decision  is  given  throagh  the  ii 
by  the  register  and  receiver  or  surveyor-general,  five  days  additi 
will  be  allowed  by  those  officers  for  the  transmission  of  the  letter 
five  days  for  the  return  of  the  appeal  through  the  same  channel  be 
reporting  to  the  General  Land  Office. 

Rttle  88. — Within  the  time  allowe<l  for  giving  notice  of  appeal 
appellant  shall  also  file  in  the  General  Land  OfHce  a  specificatio 
errors,  which  specification  shall  clearly  and  Concisely  designate 
errors  of  which  he  complains. 

Rule  8!>. — lie  may  also,  within  the  same  time,  file  a  written  a 
ment,  with  citation  of  authorities,  in  support  of  his  appeal. 

Rule  !tO. — A  failnre  to  file  a  specification  of  errors  within  the 
reqnired  will  be  treated  as  a  waiver  of  the  right  of  appeal,  and 
case  will  be  considered  closed. 

RuiJi  91. — The  appellee  shall  be  allowed  thirty  days  from  the  ex] 
tion  of  the  sixty  days  allowed  for  appeal  in  which  to  file  his  argum 

Rule  92. — The  appellant  shall  be  allowed  thirty  days  from  ser 
of  ailment  of  appellee  in  which  to  file  argument  strictly  in  reply, 
no  other  or  further  arguments  or  motions  of  any  kind  shall  be 
without  permission  of  the  Commissioner  or  Secretary  and  notice  t< 
opposite  party. 

RtlLE  93. — A  copy  of  the  notice  of  appeal,  specification  of  en 
and  all  ai^aments  of  either  party  shall  l>e  served  on  the  opimsite  p 
within  the  time  allowed  for  filing  the  same. 

Rule  94. — Such  service  shall  he  made  personally  or  by  regist 
letter. 

Rule  95. — Proof  of  personal  service  shall  lie  the  written  ackn 
edgment  of  the  party  served  or  the  affidavit  of  the  person  makinij 
service,  attached  to  the  papers  served,  and  stating  time,  place, 
manlier  of  service. 

Rule  96.— Proof  of  service  by  registered  letter  shall  be  the  affid 
of  the. person  mailing  the  letter,  attached  to  a  copy  of  the  post-c 
receipt. 

Rule  97. — Fifteen  days,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  mailing,  wil 
allowed  for  the  transmission  of  notices  and  papers  by  mail,  excej 
case  of  notice  to  resident  attorneys,  when  one  day  will  be  ailowe 

Rule  98. — Notice  of  interlocutory  motions  and  procecnlings  Im 
the  Commissioner  and  Secretary  shall  be  served  personally  or  by  n 
tered  letter,  and  service  proved  as  provided  in  Rules  94  and  95. 

Rule  99. — No  motion  aflfecting  the  merits  of  the  case  or  the  reg 
order  of  proceedings  will  be  entertained  except  on  due  proof  of  sei 
of  notice. 

Rule  lOO. — Ex  parte  cases  and  eases  in  which  the  adverse  p 
does  not  appear  will  be  governed  by  the  foregoing  rules  as  to  no 
of  decisions,  time  for  appeal,  and  filing  of  exceptions  and  argum* 
as  far  as  applicable.    In  such  cases,  however,  the  right  to  file  additi 
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evidence  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedingH  to  cure  defects  in  the  proof 
3r  record  will  be  allowed. 

Rule  101. — No  person  hereafter  api)earing  as  a  party  or  attorney 
in  any  case  shall  he  entitled  to  a  notice  of  the  proceedings  who  does 
lot  at  the  time  of  his  appearance  file  in  the  office  in  which  the  case  is 
pending  a  statement  in  writing,  giving  liis  name  and  post-office  address 
=ind  the  name  of  the  party  whom  he  represents;  nor  shall  any  person 
wrho  has  heretofore  appi^ared  in  a  case  be  entitled  to  a  notice  unless 
Bvithin  fifteen  days  after  being  nniuested  to  file  such  statement  he 
ihall  comply  with  said  requirement. 

Rule  102. — No  person  not  a  party  to  the  record  shall  intervene  in  a 
3ase  without  first  disclosing  cm  oath  the  nature  of  his  interest. 

Rule  103. — When  the  Commissioner  makes  an  order  or  decision 
effecting  the  merits  of  a  case  or  the  regular  order  of  proceedings  therein, 
tie  will  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  eacli  party  in  interest  whose  address 
Is  known. 

4. — ^Attorneys. 

Rule  104. — In  all  cases,  contested  or  ex  parte,  where  the  parties  in 
interest  are  represented  by  attorneys,  such  attorneys  >vill  be  recog- 
aized  as  fully  controlling  the  ciises  of  their  respective  clients. 

Rule  105. — All  notices  will  be  serveil  upon  the  attorneys  of  record. 

Rule  106. — Notice  to  one  attornev  in  a  case  shall  constitute  notice 
bo  all  counsel  appearing  for  the  party  represented  by  him,  and  notice 
bo  the  attorney  will  be  deemed  notice  to  the  party  in  interest. 

Rule  107. — All  attorneys  practicing  before  the  General  Land  Office 
and  Department  of  the  Interior  must  first  file  the  oath  of  office  pre- 
scribed by  section  3478,  United  States  Revised  Statutes. 

Rule  108. — In  the  examination  of  any  case,  whether  contested  or 
Bx  parte,  the  attorneys  employed  in  said  case,  when  in  good  standing 
in  the  Department,  for  the  preparation  of  arguments,  will  be  allowed 
full  opportunity  to  consult  the  records  of  the  case,  the  abstracts,  field 
notes,  and  tract  books,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  General  Land 
Office  or  of  the  Department  not  deemed  lyrivUeged  and  cotifidential; 
and  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  it  would  not 
jeopardize  any  public  or  official  interest,  may  make  verbal  inquiries 
of  chiefs  of  divisions  at  their  respective  desks  in  respect  to  the  papers 
or  status  of  said  case;  but  such  inquiries  will  not  be  made  to  said 
chiefs  or  other  clerks  of  division  except  upon  consent  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, Assistant  Commissioner,  or  chief  clerk,  and  will  be  restricted 
to  hours  between  11  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m. 

Rule  109. — Any  attorney  detected  in  any  abuse  of  the  above  privi- 
leges, or  of  gross  misconduct,  upon  satisfactory  proof  thereof,  after  due 
notice  and  hearing,  shall  be  proliibited  from  further  practicing  before 
the  Department. 

Rule  110. — Should  either  party  desire  to  discuss  a  case  orally  before 
Secretary,  opportunity  will  be  afforded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
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EXepartment,  but  only  at  a  time  specified  by  the  Secretary  or  fixed  1 
stipulation  of  the  parties,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  and  : 
the  absence  of  such  stipulation  or  written  notice  to  opposing  counsf 
with  like  consent,  specifying  the  time  when  argument  will  be  hear 
Rule  ill. — The  examination  of  cases  on  appeal  to  the  Commi 
sioner  or  Secretary  will  be  facilitated  by  filing  in  printed  form  su< 
arguments  as  it  is  desired  to  have  considered. 

5.— 

Rule.  11 2. — Decisions  of  the  Commissioner  not  appealed  from  with: 
the  i)eriod  prescribed  become  final,  and  the  case  will  be  regularly  close< 
"  Rule  113. — The  decision  of  the  Secretary,  so  far  as  respects  tl 
action  of  the  Executive,  is  final. 

Rule  114. — Motions  for  review  or  rehearing  before  the  Secretai 
must  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  OflBce  with; 
thirty  days  after  notice  of  the  decision  complained  of,  and  will  act  j 
a  supersedeas  of  the  decision  until  otherwise  directed  by  the  Secretar; 

Any  such  motion  must  state  concisely  and  specifically  the  groun< 
for  review  or  rehearing,  one  or  both  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  whi( 
it  is  based,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  an  argument  in  suppo 
thereof. 

Upon  its  receipt,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Ofl&ce  wi 
forward  the  motion  immediately  to  this  Department,  where  it  will  1 
treated  as  **  special."  If  the  motion  does  not  show  proper  grounc 
for  review  or  rehearing,  it  will  be  denied  and  sent  to  the  files  of  tl 
General  Land  Office,  whereupon  the  Commissioner  will  remove  tl 
suspension  and  proceed  to  execute  the  decision  before  rendered.  Bi 
if,  upon  examination,  proper  grounds  are  shown,  the  motion  will  1 
entertained  and  the  moving  party  notified,  whereupon  he  will  1 
allowed  thirty  days  within  which  to  serve  the  same,  together  with  a 
argument  in  support  thereof,  on  the  opposite  party,  who  will  1 
allowed  thirty  days  thereafter  in  which  to  file  and  serve  an  answe 
but  consideration  of  the  motion  will  not  be  deferred  for  furth< 
argument. 

Rule  115. — None  of  these  rules  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  tl 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  either  the  directory  or  supervisory  pow< 
conferred  upon  him  by  law. 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  AGENTS  AND 
AHORNEYS  BEFORE  DISTRICT  LAND  OFFICERS. 


1.  An  attorney  at  law  who  desires  to  represent  claimants  or  contest- 
a^nts  before  a  district  land  office  must  file  a  certificate,  under  the  seal 
of  a  United  States,  State,  or  Territorial  court  for  the  judicial  district 
in  which  he  resides  or  the  local  land  office  is  situated,  that  he  is  an 
attorney  in  good  standing. 

2.  Any  person  (not  an  attorney  at  law)  who  desires  to  appear  as  an 
agent  for  claimants  or  contestants  before  a  district  land  office  must  file 
a  certificate  from  a  judge  of  a  United  States  court,  or  of  a  State  or 
rerritorial  court  having  common-law  jurisdiction,  except  probate 
cjourts,  in  the  county  wherein  he  resides  or  the  local  office  is  situated, 
duly  authenticated  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  that  such  x)erson  is  of 
good  moral  character  and  in  good  repute,  possessed  of  the  necessary 
[[ualifications  to  enable  him  to  render  clients  valuable  service,  and 
otherwise  competent  to  advise  and  assist  them  in  the  presentation  of 
bheir  claims  or  contests. 

3.  The  oath  of  allegiance  required  by  section  3478  of  the  United 
States  Revised  Statutes  must  also  be  filed  by  applicants.  In  case  of 
a  firm,  the  names  of  the  individuals  composing  the  firm  must  be  given, 
and  a  certificate  and  oath  as  to  each  member  of  the  firm  will  be  required. 

4.  An  applicant  to  practice  under  the  above  regulations  must 
address  a  letter  to  the  register  and  receiver,  inclosing  the  certificate 
and  oath  above  required,  in  which  letter  his  full  name  and  post-office 
address  must  be  given.  He  must  state  whether  or  not  he  has  ever 
been  recognized  as  an  attorney  or  agent  before  this  Department  or 
any  bureau  thereof,  or  any  of  the  local  land  offices,  and,  if  so,  whether 
tie  has  ever  been  suspended  or  disbarred  from  practice.  He  must  also 
state  whether  he  holds  any  office  under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

After  an  application  to  practice  has  been  filed  in  due  form,  the  reg- 
ister and  receiver  will  recognize  the  applicant  as  an  attorney  or  agent, 
as  the  case  may  be,  unless  they  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
person  making  the  application  is  unfit  to  practice  before  their  offices, 
or  unless  otherwise  instructed  by  the  Commissioner  or  Secretary. 

Registers  and  receivers  must  keep  a  record  of  the  names  and  resi- 
dences of  all  attorneys  and  agents  recognized  as  entitled  to  represent 

'ient«  in  their  several  offices. 


oo 
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Every  attorney  must,  either  at  the  time  of  entering  his  appearance 
for  a  claimant  or  contestant  or  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  file  the 
written  authority  for  such  appearance,  signed  by  said  claimant  or 
contestant,  and  setting  forth  his  or  her  present  residence,  occupation, 
and  post-office  address.  Upon  a  failure  to  file  such  written  authority 
within  the  time  limited,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  register  and  receiver  to 
no  longer  recognize  him  as  attorney  in  the  case. 

An  attorney  in  fact  will  be  required  to  file  a  power  of  attorney  of 
his  principal,  duly  executed,  specifying  the  power  granted  and  stating 
the  party's  present  residence,  occupation,  and  post-office  address. 

When  the  appearance  is  for  a  person  other  than  a  claimant  or  con- 
testant of  record,  the  attorney  or  agent  will  be  required  to  state  the 
name  of  the  person  for  whom  he  appears,  his  post-office  address,  the 
character  and  extent  of  his  interest  in  the  matter  involved,  and  when 
and  from  what  source  it  was  acquired.  Authorizations  and  powers 
signed  or  executed  in  blank  will  not  be  recognized. 

If  any  attorney  or  agent  shall  knowingly  commit  any  of  the  follow- 
ing acts,  viz:  Represent  fictitious  or  fraudulent  entrymen;  prosecute 
collusive  contests;  speculate  in  relinquishments  of  entries;  assist  in 
procuring  illegal  or  fraudulent  entries  or  filings;  represent  himself  as 
the  attorney  or  agent  of  entrymen  when  he  is  only  attorney  or  agent 
for  a  transferee  or  mortgagee;  conceal  the  name  or  interest  of  his 
client;  give  pernicious  advice  to  parties  seeking  to  obtain  title  to 
public  land ;  attempt  to  prevent  a  qualified  person  from  settling  upon, 
entering,  or  filing  for  a  tract  of  public  land  properly  subject  to  such 
entry  or  filing,  or  be  otherwise  guilty  of  dishonest  or  unprofessional 
conduct,  or  who,  in  connection  with  business  pending  in  local  land 
offices  or  in  this  Department,  shall  knowingly  employ  as  subagent, 
clerk,  or  correspondent  a  person  who  has  been  guilty  of  any  one  of 
these  act«,  or  who  has  been  prohibited  from  practicing  before  the  reg- 
ister and  receiver  or  this  Department,  it  will  be  sufficient  reason  for' 
his  disbarment  from  practice,  and  registers  and  receivers  are  author- 
ized to  refuse  to  further  recognize  any  person  as  agent  or  attorney 
who  shall  be  known  to  them  or  be  proven  before  them  to  be  guilty  of 
improper  and  unprofessional  conduct  as  above  stated. 

An  attorney  or  agent  who  has  been  admitted  to  practice  in  any  par- 
ticular land  district  may  be  enrolled  and  authorized  to  practice  in  any 
other  district  upon  filing  with  the  register  and  receiver  of  such  district 
a  certificate  of  the  register  or  receiver  before  whom  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  that  he  is  an  attorney  or  agent  in  good  standing. 

Any  unprofessional  conduct  on  the  part  of  an  attorney  or  agent 
should  be  rei)orted  to  the  Commissioner  at  once,  together  with  the 
action  of  the  local  land  officers  in  the  premises. 

Appeals  from  the  action  of  the  register  and  receiver  in  refusing  to 
admit  to  practice  or  in  refusing  to  further  recognize  an  agent  or  attor- 
ney will  lie  to  the  Commissioner  and  Secretary,  as  in  other  appealable 


LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
AGENTS,  ATTORNEYS,  AND  OTHER  PERSONS  TO  REPRESENT 
CLAIMANTS  BEFORE  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  THE  BUREAUS  THEREOF. 


1. — ^LawB. 


The  following  statutes  relate  to  the  recognition  of  attorneys  and 
agents  for  claimants  before  this  Department: 

*'  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  recognition  of  agents,  attorneys,  or  other  persons 
representing  claimants  before  his  Department,  and  may  require  of 
such  persons,  agents,  or  attorneys,  before  being  recognized  as  repre- 
sentatives of  claimants,  that  they  shall  show  that  they  are  of  good 
moral  character  and  in  good  repute,  possessed  of  the  necessary  quali- 
fications to  enable  them  to  render  such  claimants  valuable  service, 
and  otherwise  competent  to  advise  and  assist  such  claimants  in  the 
presentation  of  their  claims;  and  such  Secretary  may,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  suspend  or  exclude  from  further  prac- 
tice before  his  Department  any  such  person,  agent,  or  attorney  shown 
to  be  incompetent,  disreputable,  or  who  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
said  rules  and  regulations,  or  who  shall  with  intent  to  defraud  in  any 
manner  deceive,  mislead,  or  threaten  any  claimant  or  prospective 
claimant  by  word,  circular,  letter,  or  by  advertisement."  (Act  July 
4,  1884,  sec.  5;  23  Stats.,  101.) 

"Every  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  person  holding  any  place  of 
trust  or  profit,  or  discharging  any  official  function  under,  or  in  con- 
nection with,  any  Executive  Department  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  under  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  who  acts  as  an  agent  or  attorney  for  prosecuting 
any  claim  against  the  United  States,  or  in  any  manner,  or  by  any 
means,  otherwise  than  in  discharge  of  his  proper  official  duties,  aids 
or  assists  in  the  prosecution  or  support  of  any  such  claim,  or  receives 
any  gratuity,  or  any  share  of  or  interest  in  any  claim  from  any 
claimant  against  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  aid  or  assist,  or  in 
consideration  of  having  aided  or* assisted,  in  the  prosecution  of  such 
claim,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or 
suffer  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both."  (Section  5498, 
Revised  Statutes. ) 


OA 
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«< 


It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  appointed  after  the  first  day 
of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  as  an  oflBlcer, 
clerk,  or  employe  in  any  of  the  departments,  to  act  as  counsel, 
attorney,  or  agent  for  prosecuting  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
which  was  pending  in  either  of  said  departments  while  he  was  such 
officer,  clerk,  or  wemploye,  nor  in  any  manner,  nor  by  any  means,  to 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  any  such  claim,  within  two  years  next  after 
he  shall  have  ceased  to  be  such  officer,  clerk,  or  employe."  (Section 
190,  Revised  Statutes.) 

"Any  person  prosecuting  claims,  either  as  attorney  or  on  his  own 
account,  before  any  of  the  departments  or  bureaus  of  the  United 
Stat<,^s,  shall  be  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  required  of  persons  in 
t4ie  civil  service."     (Section  3478,  Revised  Statutes.) 

"The  oath  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section  may  be  taken 
befol-e  any  justice  of  the  i)eace,  notary  public,  or  other  person  who  is 
legally  authorized  to  administer  an  oath  in  the  State  or  district  where 
the  same  may  be  administered."     (Section  3479,  Revised  Statutes.) 

The  act  of  May  13,  1884,  sec.  2,  (23  Stats.,  22),  provides  that  the 
oath  above  required  shall  be  that  prescribed  by  section  1757,  Revised 
Statutes,  which  is  as  follows : 

I,  A  B,  do  Bolemnly  swear  (or  aflann)  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitation  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I 
will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or  purx)ose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will  well  and 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help 
me  CKxl. 

2. — Regiilationa. 

1.  Under  the  authority  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1884,  it  is  hei*eby  pr(\scribe(l  that 
an  attorney  at  law  who  desires  to  represent  claimants  tofore  the 
Department  or  one  of  its  bureaus  shall  file  a  certificate  of  the  clerk  of 
the  United  States,  State,  or  Territorial  court,  duly  authenticated 
under  the  seal  of  the  court,  that  he  is  an  attorney  in  good  standing, 

2.  Any  x)erson  (not  an  attorney  at  law)  who  desires  to  appear  as 
agent  for  claimants  before  the  Department  or  one  of  its  bureaus  must 
file  a  certificate  from  a  judge  of  a  United  States,  Stiite,  or  Territorial 
court,  dvly  authenticated  under  the  seed  of  the  courts  that  such  person 
Is  of  good  moral  character  and  in  good  repute,  possessed  of  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  to  enable  him  to  render  claimants  valuable  service, 
and  otherwise  competent  to  advise  and  assist  them  in  the  presentation 
of  their  claims. 

3.  The  Secretary  may  demand  additional  proof  of  qualifications, 
and  reserves  the  right  to  decline  to  recognize  any  attorney,  agent,  or 
other  person  applying  to  represent  claimants  under  this  rule. 

4.  The  oath  of  allegiance  required  by  section  3478  of  the  United 
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5.  In  the  case  of  a  firm,  the  names  of  the  individnals  oomposing  the 
firm  must  be  given,  and  a  certificate  and  oath  as  to  each  member  of 
the  firm  will  be  required. 

6.  Unless  specially  called  for,  the  certificate  above  referred  to  will 
not  be  required  of  any  attorney  or  agent  heretofore  recognized  and 
now  in  good  standing  before  the  Department. 

7.  An  applicant  for  admission  to  practice  under  the  above  regula- 
tions must  address  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  inclosing 
the  certificate  and  oath  above  required,  in  which  letter  his  full  name 
and  post-office  address  must  be  given.  He  must  state  whether  or  not 
he  has  ever  been  recognized  as  attorney  or  agent  before  this  Depart- 
ment or  any  bureau  thereof,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  has  ever  been  sus- 
pended or  disbarred  from  practice.  He  must  also  state  whether  he 
holds  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States. 

8.  No  person  who  has  been  an  officer,  clerk,  or  employee  of 'this 
Department  within  two  years  prior  to  his  application  to  appear  in  any 
case  pending  herein  shall  be  recognized  or  permitted  to  appear  as  an 
attorney  or  agent  in  any  such  case  as  shall  have  been  pending  in  the 
Department  at  or  before  the  date  he  left  the  service :  Provided^  This 
rule  shall  not  apply  to  officers,  clerks,  or  employees  of  the  Patent 
Office,  nor  to  cases  therein. 

9.  Whenever  an  attorney  or  agent  is  charged  with  improper  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  any  matter  before  a  bureau  of  this  Department, 
the  head  of  such  bureau  shall  investigate  the  charge,  giving  the  attor- 
ney or  agent  due  notice,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  charge 
against  him,  and  allow  him  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the  premises. 
When  the  investigation  shall  have  been  concluded,  aU  the  papers  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Department,  with  a  statement  of  the  facts  and 
such  recommendations  as  to  disbarment  from  practice  as  the  head  of 
the  bureau  may  deem  proper,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  During  the  investigation  the  attorney  or  agent  will 
be  recognized  as  such,  unless  for  special  reasons  the  Secretary  shall 
order  his  suspension  from  practice. 

10.  If  any  attorney  or  agent  in  good  standing  before  the  Department 
shall  knowingly  employ  as  subagent  or  correspondent  a  person  who 
has  been  prohibited  from  practice  before  the  Department,  it  will  be 
sufficient  reason  for  the  disbarment  of  the  former  from  practice. 

11.  Upon  the  disbarment  of  an  attorney  or  agent,  notice  thereof 
will  be  given  to  the  heads  of  bureaus  of  this  Department,  and  to  the 
other  Executive  Departments;  and  thereafter,  until  otherwise  ordered, 
such  disbarred  person  will  not  be  recognized  as  attorney  or  agent  in 
any  claim  or  other  matter  before  this  Department  or  any  bureau 
thereof.  ^^  "vV'^^^^^'^^x 
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Notwithstanding  tbia,  and  tbe  fact  that  a  great  portion  of  tk 
coasts  are  surrounded  by  rocks  and  banks  of  sand,  there  are  maar 
safe  ports,  viz: 

NORTH    COAST.  PROVINCES 


1.  Bahia  Honda. 

2.  Cabadas 

3.  Mariel 


Pinardei  Rfo. 


1.    Habana , Habana. 

1.  Matanxas iMatanzaa 

2,  CArdenas jMatanzas. 


1.  Gibara 

2.  Banes 

3.  BaMade  Nipe 

4>.  Sagua  de  T&namo. 

5.  Baracoa 


Santiago  de  Cuba. 
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SOUTH    COAST.  PROVINCES. 

1.     La  Coloma PinardelRio. 

1.     Bataban6 Habana. 


1.  Cienfuegos 

2.  Casilda ^Santa  Clara. 

3.  Tunas  de  Zaza 


}' 


I:  iSc;;;*.:;:::::;:::::;:::::::  }p«^"  p'^°«p«- 

1.  Manzanillo 1 

2.  Santiago  de  Cuba ^Santiago  de  Cuba. 

3.  Guantdnamo J 
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The  soil  of  Cuba  is,  generally,  mountainous,  although  there  exist 
vast  tracts  of  level  ground  and  fertile  valleys,  as  tbe  "Yumurl,"  in 
j^Atanzas,  San  Luis  in  Trinidad,  and  the  one  in  Guantanamo,  where 
a  number  of  important  sugar  plantations  are  situated.  The  highest 
mountains  are  found  in  the  Provinces  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Suita 
Clara,  and  next  to  these  in  elevation  are  those  in  the  Province  of  Pioar 
del  Rio,  greatly  decreasing  in  Matansas  and  Havana. 

The  rivers  of  Cuba,  owioi^  to  the  narrowness  of  tbe  Island  ani 
to  the  mountains  rising  in  the  centre,  are  short,  flowii^ir  to  tbe  K«rtb 


And  to  the  South.  Those  flowing  to  the  North  are  the  shortest.  The 
largest  rivers  of  the  Island  are  found  in  the  Provinces  of  Santa  Clara 
and  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  largest  of  all,  the  Cauto,  is  180  miles 
long. 

The  principal  rivers  in  each  Province  are: 

NOBTH  COAST.  PROVINCES. 

1.  Cuadiana 

2.  Salado 

3.  Santa  Lucia  6  Malas  Aguas.... 

4.  Mantua 

5.  Pan  de  Azficar JPinar  del  Rio 

6.  Rosario 

7.  Santia^ifo 

8.  Dominica 

9.  Rio  Blanco 

1.  Almendares x 

2.  Jaimanita iHabana. 

3.  Cojimar | 

4.  Janice ' 

1.  Yumuri 

2.  San  Juan 

3.  Canimar ^Matanzas. 

4.  Jficaro 

5.  LfSL  Palma 


1.  Sierra  Morena 

2.  Carahatas 

3.  Sagua  la  Grande 

4.  Sagua  la  Chica 

5.  Cannao 

6.  Jatibonica  del  Norte 


Santa  Clara. 


1.  Chambas  6  Los  Perros > 

I:  Mii1±:::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::  \^^^^  ^''""p*- 

4.  Nuevitas ' 

1.  Gibara 

2.  Tenemo 

3.  Sagua  de  Tdnamo ^Santiago  de  Cuba. 

4.  Nibujon 

5.  Toa 
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SOUTH  COAST. 

1.  Cuyaguatejc 

2.  San  Juan  y  Martinez 

1  RfiXido:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ^p-«'deiRio. 

5.  San  Diego 

6.  Los  Pa&cios 


« 


SOUTH  COAST. 

1.  Caimito 

2.  Rosario 

3.  Majabeciue. 


PBOVIKCBS. 


Hahaiia. 


1.  Han6bana 


) 

2.  Hatigiianico ( 


Mataiizas. 


1.  Damuj! 

2.  Arimao 

3.  Caunao 

4.  Salado 

5.  Cuarabo  6  Tayaba.. 

6.  Agabama  6  Manatf. 

7.  Tayabacoa 

8.  Zaza 

9.  Jatibonico  del  Sar.... 


Santa  Clara. 


1.  Vertientes 

2.  San  Pedro  6  Santa  Clara 

3.  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur ^Puerto  Principe. 

4.  Sevilla 

5.  Tana 


1.  Cauto 

2.  Gua 

3.  Vara 

4.  Jibacoa 

5.  Guant&namo 

6.  Yatcras ' 


Santiago  de  Cuba. 
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The  Island  of  Cuba  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  170  kilometres 
from  Florida,  77  kilometres  from  Santo  Domingo,  140  kilometres 
from  Jamaica  and  200  from  Yucatan. 

The  climate  of  the  Island  is  hot  throughout  the  year,  although 
tempered  in  summer  by  the  breeze  blowing  constantly  from  the  first 
quadrant,  from  10  to  11  a.  m.  till  sunset,  and  also  by  the  rainfall  in 
the  months  from  May  to  November. 

The  mean  temperature  in  the  hottest  months  is  28°  to  29°  centi- 
grade (82Vi  to  84  Fahrenheit)  and  the  coldest  17°  centigrade  (62Vi 
Fahrenheit)  in  the  interior  of  the  Island,  and  'il°  centigrade  (69-8° 
Fahrenheit)  in  Havana. 

The  highest  temperature  marked  by  the  centigrade  thermometer 
in  the  shade  is  commonly  30  to  31°  (83  to  85  Fahrenheit)  although 
sometimes  the  mercury  goes  up  so  high  as  34°  centigrade  ( 93°  Fahr- 
enheit) ,  as  in  the  present  year. 

The  pluviometer  has  reached  the  height  of  2.25  meters.  Hail 
is  frequent  and  frost  has  appeared  occasionally  in  Santa  Clara. 

The  hurricanes  are  not  so  frequent  in  this  Island  as  in  the  other 
West  Indies,  but  when  they  occur  they  ars  intense  and  disastrous,  as 
the  remarkable  ones  of  the  vears  1774, 1844, 184G,  1865, 1870, 1876, 
1885  and  1894. 

Earthquakes  occur  frequently  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Island,  especially  in  the  district  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  some  of  them 


of  great  intensity  and  duration,  as  those  of  the  years  1776, 1842  and 
1862,  all  causing  great  damage.  The  last  one  ruined  the  district 
ti'  such  an  extent  that  the  decadency  of  the  same,  it  can  be  assured, 
was  then  initiated. 


As  to  the  surface,  Cuba  is  nearh-  e(|ua]  to: 


16  times  the  whole  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
^     13    „         „         ,,       ,,     Porto  Rico. 


11      times  Jamaica        Island. 
7        ,,       Sandwich  ,. 

IV2    ..       Santo  Domingo  ,, 


1  time  State  of  New  York. 
1    ,,         ,,      ,,   Pennsylvania. 
1     ,,  .,      .,    Mississippi. 


\^  of  the  whole  Philippine  Islands. 
\i  .<,    .,        M      remnant  of  the  Spanish  Kingdom. 
*/7«  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Cuba  can  be  drawn  with  a  rectangle  11  unities  long  and  3Va 
unities  wide,  l^ecause  the  difference  between  its  extreme  meridians  is 
10°  48'  and  that  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  latitude  is  3^  24'. 

These  10*"  48'  are  equivalent  to  1,200  kilometres  (648  nautical 
miles),  as  the  degree  is,  in  this  latitude,  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
ninth  part  of  (me  thousand  kilometres. 

As  to  the  population,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  United  States 
have  about  76  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  Cuba,  after  the  war, 
something  over  one  million.    Therefore: 

1.  The  density  of,  or  the  relative  population,  in  Cnba,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States. 

2.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  room  enough 
for  one  thousand  million  inhabitants,  without  over-crowding,  as  it  is 
frequently  stated  by  competent  writers,  it  is  also  true  that  in  Cuba 
there  is  room  for  nearly  thirteen  millions. 
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MINERAL  RESOURCES. 


There  is  not,  at  present,  sufficient  knowledge  regarding  the  rea 
mineral  richness  of  the  Island  to  fomi  an  exact  opinion,  or  to  make 
an  accurate  estimate  of  same.  In  former  times,  the  mineral  products 
known,  forming  rich  and  abundant  mines,  have  been  operated,  ren- 
dering large  profits.  The  industry  afterwards  was  totally  stopped, 
owing  to  the  abnormal  circumstances  in  which  the  Island  remained 
during  many  years.  The  benefits  of  peace,  already  felt,  are  giving  new 
Yigor  to  this  enterprise,  judging  from  the  great  number  of  petitions 
for  concessions  filed  in  the  Ovii  Government  of  each  Province. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Island  are  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing minerals:  Gold^  silver,  iron,  copper,  manganese^  lead,  asphalt, 
petrokam,  aapbtba,  graphite,  amianthus,  zinc,  mercury,  and,  as 
stated  by  some  miners,  coal.  These  minerals  are  found  in  most  of  the 
Provinces  in  which  the  Island  is  subdivided:  but  the  richest  mineral 
district  is  the  Province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  next  in  importance 
are  the  Provinces  of  Santa  Clara,  Puerto  Principe,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Ma- 
tanzas  and  Havana. 

Some  of  the  mines  above  referred  to  have  been  operated;  others 
are  actually  in  operation;  most  of  them  have  been  already  granted; 
and  Uie  balance  are  under  petition  for  filing. 

The  following  statement  gives  an  idea  of  the  existing  mines  in 
each  Province,  although  the  number  probably  will  be  increased  when 
exact  and  complete  statistical  data  can  be  obtained. 

Statement  of  the  Existiugr  Oranted  ConcettsioiiH  of  Mine h 

in  the  Provinces  of  the  Island. 


PROVINCES. 


Santiago  de  Cuba 

Santa  Clara 

Puerto  Principe 

Pinar  del  Rfo 

Matanzas 

Havana 

Total 


MINES 


506 


HECTARES 


386 

18051 

1153 

59 

1736 

0669 

27 

2106 

9624 

13 

551 

3975 

11 

180 

10 

207 

22832      5421 
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Of  this  number  of  mines,  very  few  of  trotif  manganese  and  copper 
in  the  Province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  are  in  operation.  The  otAcn 
can  be  considered  only  as  concessions  waiting  for  funds  for  exploi- 
tation. The  Administration,  according  to  enforced  laws,  camiot 
compel  the  miners  to  operate  their  claims.  The  owner  is  in  posses- 
sion of  his  mine  to  perpetuity,  and  at  his  own  will  may  work  it  or 
not.  The  only  cause  of  forfeiture  established  by  the  law  is  the  lack 
of  payment  of  the  annual  taxes.  It  should  be  desirable  that  tlie 
great  number  of  petitions,  filed  in  the  offices  of  the  Civil  Govemineiits 
of  the  Provinces,  \ie  intended  for  the  purpose  of  developing  this 
important  industry  in  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

The  applicants  for  mines  can,  according  to  law,  ask  at  a  timr. 
for  one  or  several  "claims"  (in  Spanish  "pertenencias"). 

The  "pertencncia"  is  300  meters  long  by  200  meters  wide  (6 
hects.,  excepting  when  the  mines  are  of  iron,  coal,  anthracite,  Ugmte, 
turfy  asphalt  and  bituminous  clays,  in  which  case  it  is  500  meters 
long  by  300  m.  wide  (15  hects.) 

It  18  to  be  observed  that  the  second  one  is  two  and  a  half  times 
larger  than  the  former. 

The  taxes  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  are  five  dollars  vearij, 
per  hect.,  or,  what  is  the  same,  30  dollars  for  each  claim  containing  6 
hects.  (15  acres  nearly),  when  the  mines  be  of  precions  stones  or 
metalliferous  substances. 

In  the  other  cases,  the  tax  is  two  dollars  per  hect.,  and,  there- 
fore, the  total  to  be  paid  for  the  "perteneneia"  may  lie  12  or  30 
dollars,  according  to  the  surface  of  the  claim,  or  1,5  hects.  (15  or  37^ 
acres). 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  the  mines  of  iron,  fuel,  man- 
ganese, zinc  and  lead  arc  free  of  taxes,  and  will  be  so  until  the  year 
1903  by  provision  of  two  special  laws  (April  16,  1883,  and  June  30, 
1887)  enacted  to  this  purpose  by  the  Spanish  Parliament. 

The  legislation  of  mines,  actually  m  force,  prescribes  no  other 
cause  for  the  forfeiture  of  mines  than  the  lack  of  payment  of  taxes, 
as  it  has  been  said  above,  and  as  these  last  mines  pay  no  taxes,  the 
Administration,  therefore,  cannot,  in  any  case,  declare  the  forfeiture 
of  mines  of  iron,  fuel,  manganese,  zinc  and  lead  during  the  period  of 
the  franchise. 


PUBI/IC  I/ANDS. 
How  Held  and  How  Entered. 


The  following  statement   shows   the  extent  of  the  public   lands, 
mclufling^  forests: 

PROVINCES.  HECTARES. 

Santiago  de  Cuba 175,200 

Puerto  Principe 2.586 

Santa  Clara 9,181 

Matanzas 

Havana 

Pinardel  Rio 
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Total 186,967 

The  hectiirc  is  equivalent  to  2V2  acres,  approximately, 

In  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  these  public  lands  are,  it  must 
be  stated  that  the  Kmtts  or  boundaries  arc  not  iixed,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  have  not  l>cen  entered  in  the  Registry  of  Property  (Re- 
pstro  de  la  Propiedad). 

These  lands  are  covered  with  forests,  and,  as  most  of  them  are 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  Island,  no  availments  can  be  made 
owing  to  the  absence  of  roads.  Some  of  the  public  lands  under  the 
care  of  the  Department  of  Finance  are  rented  and  other  portions 
have  been  ceded  to  private  parties  in  consideration  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  5',^  of  the  value  assigned  to  each  caballeria  (33  acres). 

When  Spain  took  possession  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  large  portions 
of  lands  were  ceded  to  the  Spanish  settlers  with  the  object  of  pro- 
motiiig  the  breeding  of  cattle  of  every  kind.  These  concessions  were 
called  "Mercedes"  and  were  granted  by  the  hiunicipalities  from  the 
year  1550  to  1729,  when  they  were  prohibited.  At  first,  the  geo- 
metric form  and  the  surface  of  the  lands  ceded  were  unknown,  using 
the  word  "Sabana"  to  express  the  concession  of  the  land  granted  for 
breeding  lar^e  cattle,  and  the  word  "Sitio"  for  those  granted  for 
breeding  swine  and  other  minor  cattle. 

In  1579  it  was  agreed  to  fix  the  extension  of  these  lands  and  the 
circular  form  was  adopted,  allowing  a  radius  of  one  Cuban  league  to 
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the  "Corral"  (42 1^^  caballerias,  or  5,651  hectares,  43  &reas).  and 
two  leagues  to  the  radius  of  the  "Hato"  (1,684^  cabatteriasor 
22,606  hectares).  The  names  "Sabana**  and  "Sitio'*  were  changed 
for  '^Hato"  and  "Corral." 

These  farms  having  circular  forms  and  being  the  centers  at  con- 
venient distances,  spaces  of  unoccupied  lands  are  left  between  two  or 
more  of  them,  called  "Realengos." 

Of  these  "Realengos,"  some  have  been  also  granted,  others  have 
been  illegally  appropriated  bj  private  parties,  and  others  have  beo 
aggregated  to  the  adjoining  '*Hatos"  or  "Corrales"  bv  moving  tfae 
centers  clandestinely  when  deemed  profitable  by  the  proprietors. 

Owing  to  the  scarce  population  of  the  Island  and  to  the  great 
number  of  concessions  granted  of  large  extensions  of  lands,  the/ea> 
lengos  have  been  abandoned  from  old  to  such  extent  that  the  Ad- 
ministration had  no  knowledge  of  the  lands  existing  on  these  condi- 
tions. Afterwards,  denunciations  of  "realengos"  from  private  par- 
ties were  allowed,  assigning  to  them  the  third  of  the  lands  de- 
nounced. By  this  way,  most  of  the  lands  to-day  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State.  The  lands  belonging  to  religious  associations 
were  also  placed  in  charge  of  the  State. 


FORESTS  AND  FOREST  TREES. 


The  area  of  the  pnblic  forests  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  it  can  be 
assttred,  is  not  less  than  37,000  "caballcrfas,"  496,540  hectares,  or 
1,226.920  acres,  existing  in  the  several  Provinces  in  which  the  Island 
is  actnally  subdivided.  The  most  important  Provinces  in  this  respect 
are  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Santa  Clara,  In  the  aforementioned  area 
are  included  the  forest  of  the  littoral  and  those  on  the  isles  and  ke^s 
surrounding  the  Island,  the  main  production  of  which  is  wood  for 
fbel  and  bark  and  leaves  of  the  red  mangrove,  and  "patnban"  used 
for  tanning  purposes.  The  timber  forests  of  the  property  of  the  muni- 
dpalit J  of  Jiguani,  with  an  area  of  46,759  hectares,  have  been  also 
included,  as  they  are  considered  by  the  present  legislation  as  public 
forests. 

The  following  statement  gives  an  idea  of  the  public  forests  in 
each  Province: 

PKOVINC  ES  H  ECTARES 

Santiago  de  Cuba 210,200 

Santa  Clara 124,660 

Pinardel  IWo 60,000 

Matanzas 46,000 

Puerto  Principe 35,680 

Havana 20,000 


Total 496,540 

The  hectare  is  equivalent  to  2\9  acres,  approximately. 
Principal  species  of  trees  used  in  constructions. 

COMMON  NAMES.  TECHNICAL  NAMES. 

1.  Acana Bassia  albescens « Oris. 

2.  Almendro Laplacea  Curtyana Rich. 

3.  Arabo Brytroxylium  obovatum Macf. 

4.  Agua  amarilla Zanthoxylnm  bombacifoUum Rich. 

5.  BaHa Cordia  gerascanthoidesi... Kunth. 

6.  Came  de  doncella Byxsooima  ludda Kunth. 

7.  Caoba. Switeniai  Mahagoni -...«..  Lia. 
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COMMON   NAMES.  TECHNICAL  NAMES. 

8.  Cedro Ccdrela  odorata Lin. 

9.  Cocuyo Buinelia  nigra Sw. 

10.  Cuajaiii Cerasus  Ocddentalis Lin. 

11.  Chicharrrtn  prieto Chuncoa  abovata Poir. 

12.  DagAine Calicophyllani  caiididisiinum D.  C. 

13.  Fustete Madura  tintorca Nutt. 

14.  Guao  de  Costa Rhus  mctopium Lin. 

15.  Prijolillo  ainarillo Lenchocarpus  tatifoHus Kanth. 

16.  Guaguasi Casearia  totioidcs Rich. 

17.  Guayacfin Guajatum  officinale Lin. 

18.  Jaimiqui Byrsonima  ludda Knntk 

19.  Jamaque^' Bclaira  miicronata Rich. 

20.  Jiqui  de  costa Malphigia  obovata Kunth. 

21.  Jocuma  prieta Syderoxylon  mastichodrendon...  Jacq. 

22.  Jucaro  prieto Busida  capitata VahL 

23.  Maboa Cameraria  latifolia Jacq- 

24.  Majagua Hibiscus  tiliacens Lin. 

25.  Moruro  de  costa Acacia  litt oralis Rich. 

26.  Quiebra  hacha Copaifera  hymenofolia Moris. 

27.  Roble  real Tecoma  lougifiora Gris. 

28.  SabicCt Lysiloma  Sabic6 Benth. 

29    Tengue Pocppi^a  procera Rest. 

30.  Yaba Andira  inermis Knnth 

31.  Yaiti Excocaria  ludda Sw 

32.  Yaya Guatteria  virgftta Dun. 


HpecieH  of  treeis  whose  barkti^  or  leavers  are  used 

for  tail  111  iigr  purixiHes. 

COMMON    NAMES.  TECHNICAL   NAMES. 

1.  Los  Guayabos Psidium 

2.  Maraiion Anacardiuni  occideutalis Lin 

3.  Moruro  de  sabana....  Petophorum  adriatun Gris. 

4.  Peralejo  de  sabana...  Byrsonima  era ssifolia Kunth. 

5.  Mangle  Colorado Phizophora  mangle Lin. 

6.  Mangle  bianco Avicennia  nitida Jacq. 

7.  Bncina Quercus  virens D.  C 

8.  Pataban Laguncularia  racemosa Sortu. 


Speci€\s  of  trees  used  for  colorini^  (tints). 

COMMON  NAMES.  TECHNICAL.  NAMES. 

1.  Fustete Matlura  tinctoria Nutt. 

2.  Bija  6  Achiote Bixa  arellana i Lin. 

3.  Brazil  Colorado Casalpinia  crista Din- 

4.  Brazilete Coulteria  tintoria Kuth. 

5.  Peralejo  de  montc Byrsonima  Cubensis Juss. 
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8pec^ieN  of  treen  fyoiii  whose  fruits  or  f^eedn  oil  in 

obtained, 

COMMON   NAMBS.  TECHNICAL  NAMKS. 

1.  Coco Cocos  nucifera Lin. 

2.  Corojo Cocos  crispa Kunth. 

3.  Piflon Eo  thrina  corallodudron Lin. 

4-.  Manic^'  Colorado Lucuinu  Bomplandi Kunth. 

5.  Agnacate Persea  gratissima Gartu. 

6.  Encinn Querciis  virens D.  C. 

Species  of  trees  wlio.se  bark  is  used  in  eordag:e 

iiianufa<'t  tiring. 

COMMON   NAMES.  TECHNICAL   NAMES. 

1.  Daquilla Lagetta  Hntearia Lam. 

2.  Guara  comfin Cupania  tonnentosa Sw. 

3.  Majagua Hibiscus  tiliaceus Lin. 

•l-.  Majaguilla Pavonia  racesnosa S.  W. 

5.  Guama  coniun Louchocarpus  pyxidanius D.  C. 

6.  Guacacoa Daphnopsis  cubensis Kunth. 

7.  Oorojo Cocos  crispa Kunth. 

Species  of  trees  pnKliioin^  K'^ns  and  resins. 

COMMON   NAMES.  TECHNICAL  NAMKS. 

1.  Almdcigo Bursera  guinmifera Jacq. 

2.  Ciruelo Spondias  lutea Lin. 

3.  Cedro Cedrela  odorata Lin. 

4.  Copal Voica  copal Rich. 

5.  Guaguasi Caseria  lotioides Rich. 

6.  Manajd Rheedia  aristata Griss. 

7.  Copey Clusia  rosea Lin. 

8.  Abey  henibra Papigia  excelsa Rich. 

9.  Maboa Cameraria  latiiolia Jacq: 

10.  Mango Mangifera  indica Lin. 

11.  Maraii6n Anacardium  occidentale Rich. 

12.  Mamey  amarillo Mammea  ainericana Lin. 

13.  Pino Pinus  occidentale Rich. 

14.  Yaba Andira  inermis Kunth. 

Besides  the  enumerated  species,  whose  uses  have  been  expressed, 
and  which  are  the  most  important  to  be  known,  there  are  others,  of 
which  about  fifty  different  species  are  fruit  trees,  and  among  the 
balance  exist  species  used  for  fuel,  fencing,  carpentry  and  cabinet 
works,  and  country  constructions. 


CHARACTER  OF  SOII, 
and  Principal  Products  by  Provinces. 


PROVINCE  OF  PINAK  1>KL  KIO. 

Lands. 

The  lands  of  this  Province  ditVer  greatly  in  their  formation;  the 
quaternstrics  are  found  forming  two  ))ands  or  zones:  one  to  the  North 
and  the  other  to  the  South,  excepting  the  piece  of  land  pertaining  to 
Cape  Corrientes. 

The  Southern  band  is  a  great  deal  wider  than  the  Northern.  The 

tortion  of  this  Province  l)ctweea  long.  78  and  79  \V.  San  Fernando, 
pain,  is  absolutely  of  the  same  post-tertiary  formation.  These 
lands  are  limited  by  the  coasts  and,  generally  speakinji^,  are  low  and 
marshy;  they  are  used  chiefly  for  raising  cattle  and  swine,  as  well  as 
fertile  manufacture  of  charcoal  and  the  gatheringof  leavtfs  and  hark 
of  the  red  mangrove. 

Soil  of  the  tertiar>'  period. 

The  lands  of  this  formation  are  also  found  in  two  strips  parallel 
to  the  above  mentioned.  They  are  considered  first  class  for  the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco  owin^  to  their  are/jaceoUvS,  argiJlo-cnlcnreous,  humife- 
roua  composition^  pnncipallj'  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Province 
(municipalities  of  Guane,  San  Juan  y  Martinez,  San  Luis,  Consola- 
ci6n  del  Sur,)  where  the  Vitelta  Abajo  Vefi^ns  of  world-wide  fame  are 
located. 

Soil  of  the  secoudary  period. 

To  this  class  pertain  all  the  central  high  lands  of  the  Province, 
On  the  summit  of  these  mountains,  small  spaces  of  igneous  soil, 
mostly  composed  of  serpentine  rocks,  are  found.  Thes«  lands  are 
generally  of  bad  quality^.  Some  coffee  grows  on  them,  but  their 
principal  productions  are  cattle,  timber  for  construction,  and  wood 
lor  manumcturing  charcoal.  This  portion  of  land  is  the  most  mount  • 
ainousofthe  Province. 
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Primitive  soil. 

To  the  S.  W.  of  the  Organos  ridge  exists  a  /one  pertaining  to  thi 
primitive  formation,  covered  by  woods  almost  in  its  total  area. 

Principal  products  of  the  Pmvinoe, 

Tobacco,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  timber,  charcoal  and  cattle. 

PKOVINCE  OF  HAVANA. 

Sc»il   c»f  the  (|uateruar>'  i>eriod. 

Thcj  art  found  in  all  the  south  coast  littoral  and  in  a  smil 
portion  of  the  northern,  to  the  east  of  Havana. 

Soil  of  the  tertiary  forinatioii. 

These  lands  are  located  in  the  Southern  and  Western  portion  ol 
the  Province  adjoining  the  zones  of  the  quaternary  formation,  al- 
thou|^h  the  strips  of  said  class  of  soil  are  rather  narrow.  In  the  mnm- 
cipalitics  ofAl({uizar  and  GiiiradeMelena,  situated  in  the  S.  W.  section 
ol  the  Province,  tobacco  of  very  good  quality,  called  de  partido/n 
cultivated,  and  also  coffee,  bananas,  sugar  cane  and  oranges.  The 
soil  in  this  part  of  the  Province  is  red. 

The  dark  soil  of  the  municipalities  of  Giiines,  Melena  del  Son 
Nueva  Paz  and  San  Nicol&s  on  the  South  coast,  to  the  East,  produce 
good  sugarcane  and,  in  Giiines,  also  potatoes,  and  enough  vegetables 
of  everj'  kind  to  supply  the  Havana  markets. 

The  arcnons-argiUo-calcareous  lands  of  the  municipality  olBauta, 
to  the  West  of  Havana,  arc  of  first  class  for  cultivating 'white  and 
violet  pineapples. 

Luiuls  of  the  secondary  period. 

They  form  a  band  of  land  Iw^^nning  South  of  the  Cit^*  of  Havana, 
running  East  to  the  limits  of  Matanzas.  In  this  zone  are  located 
parts  of  the  Municipalities  ofMadruga,  Tapaste.  Santa  Maria  del 
Kosfirio,  Casiguas  and  others. 

Ij>:ueous  Hoil. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  this  kind  of  land  can  Ije  found,  in  the 
^lunicipality  of  Guanabacoa  to  the  East  of  Havana. 

l^riiii'iiml  productions  of  the  Province. 

Sugar  cane,  alcohol,  tobacco,  pineapples,  j'uca,  starch,  some  cof- 
fee, bananas,  corn,  vegetables  of  every  kind  and  other  produce. 

PROVINCE  OF   MATANZAS. 


Quaternary  fomiationH. 

They  are  found  in  the  shape  of  narrow  strips  running  alotuf  the 
North  coast  from  the  bay  of  Matanzas  to  the  limilB  of  Santa  ClarA 
Province,  and  all  along  the  South  coast  of  the  Province. 
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Tertiary  formations. 

Xtie  lands  of  this  formation  are  situated  on  the  West  side  of 
kKla.ta.nzas,  running  in  said  direction  to  the  limits  of  Havana  Province; 
in  t.lie  central  and  southern  j>art  of  the  Province,  to  the  Zapata 
nw^Aznps,  and  limits  of  Santa  Llara. 

HThe  red  soil  of  the  Municipalities  of  Jovellanos,  Guira  de  Macu- 
rijes,  Gervantes  (iorraerl^*  Pence),  Bolondron  and  La  Union  are  con- 
ndered  of  the  very  best  kind  for  cultivating  sugar  cane,  coffee,  oi^ 
Lngries,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  "dame,"  "yuca,*'  corn.  etc.  The  lands 
of  -tlie  Municipalities  of  Alacranes,  Jagfie y  Grande,  Gnanajayabo  and 
C^uamacaro  are  of  argil lo-arenous-calcareous  humiferous  composition 
of  dark  or  brown  color,  in  some  instances  rather  humid,  but  of  thick 
▼ege table  coat.    It  is  good  for  cultivating  sugar  cane. 

Secondary-  foriuations. 

The  lands  of  these  formations  are  situated  in  the  central  high- 
lands of  this  region,  forming  a  zone  running  from  the  West  of  the 
-village  of  Colon  nearly  to  the  Municipality  of  Union  dc  Reyes. 

iKiieoiiN  8oil8. 

These  soils  are  located  in  the  center  of  the  secondary  zone,  forming: 
narrow  strips  which  begin  at  Ci/lon  and  end  at  Union  de  Reyes. 

The  parts  of  this  Province  pertaining  to  the  Municipalities  of  Ci- 
niarrones  and  San  Jos^  de  los  Ramos  are  greatly  flooded  during 
heavy  rainy  seasons  on  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  flowing: 
through,  or  near  by,  said  terniinos. 

Principal   products  of  tlie  Province. 

Sugar  cane,  alcohol  and  timber. 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  CLARA. 


Lands    of  tlie  quaternary  formation. 

This  kind  of  soil  extends  from  the  limits  of  the  Matanzas  Prov- 
ince to  the  North  of  Sagua  la  Chica  river  on  the  North  coast,  find  to 
Cienfuegos  on  the  South  coast. 

LaiidH  of  the  tertiary  period. 

These  lands  are  found  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Province  from 
Sagua  la  Chica  river  to  the  limits  of  the  Province  of  Puerto  Principe, 
forming  a  wide  zone  extending  westward  to  the  ProWnce  of  M<'itan- 
zas.  In  this  zone  are  located,  in  part,  the  Municipalities  of  Vagua- 
jay,  Remedios,  Taguayab6n,  Vueltas,  Camajuani  and  Sagua.  On  the 
South  coast,  they  Torm  a  narrow  strip  beginning  in  the  port  of  Cien- 
fuegos and  ending  in  the  Province  of  Puerto  Principe.  This  zone 
becomes  wider  in  the  central  region  of  the  Province,  occupying  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  land.  The  Municipalities  of  Trinidad  and  Sanc- 
ti  Spiritus  are  situated  in  this  zone. 

Soil  of  the  same  formation  occupied  by  the  Municipalities  ol 
Cartagena  and  Santa  Isabel  de  las  Lajas  can  be  found  in  the  Western 
portion  of  the  Province. 
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LandH  of  the  secondary  period. 

They  form  two  irregular  bands  joining  in  the  West.  Lands  of  tin 
formation,  although  occupying  a  small  area,  can  be  found  to  tiie 
North  of  Cienfuegos  port,  in  the  place  where  the  Municipality  of  Ca- 

marones  is  situated. 

Priiiiltive  fonuatioik* 

Soil  of  this  kind  can  be  found  on  the  East  side  of  the  Arimao  river, 
extending  to  the  North  slope  of  the  Siguanea.  The  renowned  Maoi- 
caragua  Vegas  are  located  on  this  formation. 

Principal  products  of  the  Province. 

Sugar  cane,  tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  corn,  bananas,  honcj 
wax,  timber,  alcohol,  cnttle,  charcoal,  and  bark  and  leaves  for 
tanning  hides. 

PROVINCE  OF  PUERTO  PRINCIPE 


Lands  of  the  quaternary  |>eriod. 

Soil  of  this  formation  extends  in  a  narrow  strip  in  the  Xorthcm 
part  of  the  Province  and  also  in  the  South  coast  from  the  port  ot 
Santa  Cruz  to  Santiago  dc  Cuba.  Lands  of  this  kind  can  be  found, 
also,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Santa  Clara. 

Tertiary  period. 

Lands  of  this  formation  exist  forming  two  parallel  zones,  one  in 
the  North  and  the  other  in  the  South  portion  of  the  Province.  The 
Municipalities  of  Moron,  Nueritas,  Ciego  de  Avila  and  Santa  Cruz 
are  located  in  said  zones. 

Igrneous  soil. 

It  forms  a  wide  band  in  the  central  part  of  the  Province.  The 
city  of  Puerto  Principe  is  situated  on  this  kind  of  soil, 

Pri  114*1  pal  products  of  the  Province. 

Cattle,  sugar  cane,  wax,  honey  and  timber. 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA, 

Lands  of  tlie  quaternary  period. 

Soil  of  this  formation  exists  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Province, 
extending  to  Mangle  Point.  In  the  South,  they  extend  from  Cape 
Cruz  in  tne  Western  direction  to  the  limits  of  the  Province  of  Puerto 
Principe,  and  again  from  Puerto  Bscondido  to  Cape  Maisi. 

Lands  of  tlie   tertiary  period. 

They  exist  all  along  the  South  coast,  excepting  the  portions  from 
Puerto  Bscondido  to  Maisi,  which  are,  as  stated  above,  of  the  qua- 
ternary formation.  The  towns  of  Piedras,  Jiguani.   Barajagua  and 
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idayari  are  situated  on  this  kind  of  soil  and  also  San  Pedro,  San 
tfarcos  and  the  municipality  of  Gibara. 

Lands  of  the  secondary  formation. 

They  occnpT  the  southern  part  of  the  Province  from  Cape  Cruz 
bo  Gaantilnamo  and  thence  to  the  northeast  to  the  mountains  of 
Poa.     This  is  the  richest  mineral  region  in  the  Province. 

Lands  of  the  primitive  formation. 

Of  this  kind  of  soil  there  exists  only  a  small  portion,  to  the  north- 
east of  the  port  of  Manati. 

Ig'neous  soils. 

They  are  found  forming  a  'wide  zone  embracing  the  Municipal- 
ities of  Bayamo,  Holguin  and  Victoria  de  las  Tunas;  all  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Maestra  is  also  of  the  same  kind  of  soil,  being 
crossed  by  strips  of  the  secondary  formation. 

Principal  products  of  the  Province. 

Minerals,  coffee,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  cocoa,  wax,  honey,  cocoa- 
nuts,  bananas  and  timber. 


PRESENT  STATE 
of  improvements  on  plantations  and  farms. 


Hiiffai*  plautatioiiM, 

Since  a  few  years  ago,  industry  was  separated  from  agriculiure 
in  most  of  the  large  plantations  called  "Centrales/'  obtaining  thus 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  sugar  production,  owing  to  the  reason- 
able and  methodic  subdivision  of  labor. 

The  industrial  process  in  the  manufacturing  of  sugar  was  greatly 
improved  during  the  years  preceding'  the  invasio/i  of  the  Western 
Provinces  by  the  forces  of  the  Revolution,  initiated  in  Februarv  of 
1895  in  the  Eastern  Region  of  the  Island.  With  a  few  exceptions 
the  "Centrales"  were  furnished  with  furnaces  for  burning  green 
bagasse  as  fuel;  machinery  of  great  power,  mills  of  large  dimensions, 
regrindcrs,  defibrators  and  defecators  were  established;  improvements 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  juice  at  a  high  temper- 
ature, thus  avoiding  ferments;  and  vacuum  pans  for  boiling,  evapo- 
rating and  concentrating  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  cane  juice 
(called  triple  effect  apparatus)  were  also  established.  And  to  sepa- 
rate the  molasses  from  the  sugar,  centrifugal  filters  were  introduced. 
At  the  same  time,  railways  were  constructed  in  the  interior  of  mills 
and  fabrics,  and  easy  laboratories  were  established  to  assure  the 
chemical  pnxreedings  in  the  process  of  sugar  manufacturing, 
and  electric  light  had  been  used  instead  of  kerosene,  gasoline,  etc. 
Railroad  branches,  connecting  the  sugar  mills  with  depots  and  other 
shipping  places,  have  lieen  constructed  to  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  products,  and  also  branches  of  private  service  extending  to  zones 
where  no  railroads  of  public  service  have  ever  l)een  built. 

For  the  purpose  oi  loading  carts  with  cane  in  the  fields  and  un- 
loading on  the  railroad  cars  or  on  the  slate  gutters  (cane  conductors) 
at  the  mills,  several  devices  have  been  patented  under  the  name  of 
"loaders  and  unloaders  of  cane,"  which  are  very  simple,  inexpensive 
and  great  labor-saving  apparatuses. 

Sr.  Terry,  a  wealthy  farmer,  owner  of  the  '^Central  Caracas"  in 
Cienfuegos,  has  introduced  in  his  plantations  for  extracting  the  sug- 
ar contained  in  the  cellules  of  the  cane,  the  diffusion  process.  The 
results  have  proved  satisfactory,  as  greater  production  has  been 
obtained,  although  there  is  not  enough  data  at  hand  for  a  strict 
judgment  of  the  process  from  an  economical  point  of  view. 
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Maiiufaotiiriu{f  of  Htarch  from  Yiioa. 

The  farms  on  which  this  industry  was  carried  on  before  the  war 
were  destroyed  or  burned  down  and  have  not  been  reconstmcted  up 
to  the  present  date. 

Coftee  plantations  (cafetales). 

In  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  a  move  in  the  way  of  re- 
construction of  this  kind  of  farms  has  been  commenced. 

HiigTAi'  Cane  Ccilonies. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  pecuniary  means  of  the  owners  of  lands 
where  these  colonies  were  established  the  agricultural  move  in  this 
way  is  rather  unimportant.  As  the  proprietors  of  the  Centrals  cannot 
afford  to  advance  money  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  wrecked 
houses,  purchase  of  oxen  and  other  agricultural  implements,  as  well 
as  for  plowing  and  planting  anew  the  fields,  and  as  there  are  no 
Agricultural  Banks  in  this  Island  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds  to 
this  effect,  the  planting  of  new  cane,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  has 
been  very  limited. 

FarinH  for  raising:  eattle  (Potreros). 

A  few  farms  of  this  kind  have  Ijeen  reconstructed,  though  with 
the  only  purpose  of  fattening  imported  cattle.  The  impro\'ements  in 
home  cattle  cannot  be  noticed  so  far,  as  enough  time  has  not  elapsed 
since  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  this  Island. 

Tobacoo  plantations  (Vegras). 

Most  of  these  farms  in  the  Provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana 
and  Santa  Clara  have  Ijeen  reconstructed,  and  in  some  places  of  Pinar 
del  Rio  and  Havana,  especially  in  the  Municipality  of  Giiirade  Melena. 
the  sprinkling  process  with  the  aid  of  iron  pipes,  Kennedy's  process, 
although  imperfectly,  has  })een  established  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  crops. 

FariuH  for  minor  cultures  (Estaneias). 

Great  activity  is  noticed  in  the  reconstruction  and  improvements 
of  these  kinds  of  farms,  owing  to  the  fact  that  only  a  small  amount 
of  money  is  needed  for  the  purpose,  and  that  former  reconcentrados 
are  returning  to  their  homes. 

Horticulture. 

Only  in  the  Municipality  of  Gaines  and  in  the  farms  on  the  banks 
of  the  Almendares  river,  in  Havana,  this  kind  of  culture  is  carried  on. 
In  normal  times,  these  two  places  almost  exclusively  furnish  the 
markets  of  Havana  with  fresh  vegetables. 

Market  fkcilitie». 

The  principal  sugar  plantations  in  the  Province  of  Santiago  dc 
Cuba  are  located  near  the  seashore  in  the  Municipalities  of  Manza- 
nillo,  Guantdnamo  and  Puerto  Padre;  and  in  the  Province  of  Puerto 
Principe  they  are  situated  near  Nuevitas.  They  use  the  maritime  way 
for  transportation  of  products. 
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In  the  Western  Provinces  some  are  located,  also,  near  the  sea- 
•bore,  utilizing  the  maritime  way.  but  the  greater  number  of  them  use 
the  several  railroad  s^'stems  of  Santa  Clara,  Matanzas  and  Havana 
for  transporting  their  products.  Farmers  raising  tobacco  in  the 
F^rovince  of  Pinar  del  Rfo  use  the  Western  Railway  and  some  sea- 
ports for  exporting  their  leaves,  but,  generally  speaking,  jjreat  diffi- 
crulties  are  encountered  owing  to  bad  roads  and  to  the  high  freight 
tstriffs. 

Value  of  eropN. 

In  1H94,  one  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the 
vcLlue  of  the  principal  crops  was  as  follows: 

Average  value  of  Sugar  exported $  65,000,000.00 

do        do  Tobacco    do       25,000,000.00 

do       do  Molasses  and  Rum 12,000,000.00 

do        d<»  Coffee 1,510,000.00 

do        do  Fruits  and  vegetables 1,150,000.00 

In  the  present  part  of  this  .vear,  the  amount  of  the  sugar  produc- 
tion only,  and  its  value,  is  known.  Part  of  the  tobacco  crop  is  still 
in  -the  selecting  houses  in  the  countr}*;  molasses  is  in  manufacturing 
process;  and  the  coffee  gathered,  although  in  small  (juantities,  re> 
mains  still  in  the  coffee  plantations. 

In  regard  to  the  sugar  production,  it  can  be  said  that  the  crop 
amount^  to  317,018  tons  of  2,240  Ihs.  each.  It  was  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  62V^  cents,  Spanish  gold,  per  arroba  (25  lbs.) during 
the  months  of  January  to  October.  Its  total  amount,  reduced  to 
American  gold,  was  $16,142,556.00. 

As  the  general  census  and  agricultural  statistics  are  carried  on  in 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  it  can  be  definitely  learned  by  them  the  minor 
cultures  and  others  of  importance  unknown  at  present. 


INI/AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

Facilities,  railroads,  canals,  etc. 


Facilities  for  inland  transportation  in  the  Island  are  very  scarce 
in  all  the  Provinces  except  Havana  and  Matanzas,  and  part  of  Santa 
Clara,  which  are  well  crossed  bv  railroads  The  transportation 
facilities  of  each  Province  are  as  follows: 

PIXAR  DEL  RIO. 

Railroads — 69.6  miles. 
Highroads — 75.1  miles. 

The  rest  of  the  I*ro^^nce  is  well  crossed  bv  country  roads  in  bad 
condition  and  transportation  is  generally  diAicult  and  costly. 
It  has  also  25  miles  of  river  navigation  as  follows: 
Cuya^ateje  river,  15  miles,  South  coast. 
San  Diego  river,  10  miles,  South  coast. 

HAVANA. 

Railroads,  140.1  miles. 
Highroads,  86.3  miles. 

Well  crossed  by  country  roads  in  I)ad  stale,  and,  therefore  trans- 
portation is  difficult. 
No  river  navigation. 

MATANZAS. 

Railroads,  287.6. 

Highroads,  none. 

River  na^ngation  12  miles,  equallv  divided  among  the  rivers 
"Yumun,"  "San  Juan,"  *Canimar"  and  •*Palma,"  all  on  the  North 
coast. 

-\.lso  well  crossed  by  country  roads  in  a  bad  condition. 

8ANTA  CLARA. 

Railroads,  233.4-  miles. 

Highroads,  none. 

River  navigation,  137  miles,  divided  as  follows: 

Sagua  la  Grande  river,  21  miles.    North  coast. 

Zaza  river,  27  miles.    North  coast. 
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Jatibonico  del  Sur  river,  9  miles.    South  coast. 
Manati  river,  20  miles.  South  coast. 
Guaurabo  river,  9  miles.    South  coast. 
San  Juan  River,  12  miles.    South  coast. 
£1  Salado  river,  18  miles.    South  coast. 
El  Damujf  river,  21  miles.    South  coast. 
Country  roads  similar  to  others. 

PUERTO  PRINCIPE, 

Railroads,  54  miles. 

Highroads,  none. 

The  rest  of  the  Province  is  sufficientlj'  crossed  hj  courttr?'  roads 
which,  however,  arc  in  a  bad  state,  thus  making  transportation  dif- 
ficult. 

There  are  severnl  small  ri\Trs,  but  none  of  them  are  navigable. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 

Railroads,  59.6  miles. 

Highroads,  none. 

River  navigation,  110  miles,  as  follows: 

Caco^'^ogiiin  river,  4  miles.    North  coast. 

Gibara  river,  4  miles.    North  coast. 

Sagua  de  Tdnamo.  12  miles.    North  coast. 

Vateras,  6  miles.    North  coast. 

Cauto,  66  miles.    South  coast. 

Guant&namo,  3  miles.    South  coast. 

Sevilla,  15  miles.    South  coast. 

In  this  Province  roads  are  scarce  and  very  hilly,  making  trans- 
portation ver\'  difficult.    It  is  carried  on  altogether  on  mule  back. 

Note:  Besides  the  means  of  transportation  already  stated,  then? 
are  a  great  many  private  railroad  lines,  most  of  them  narrow  gauge, 
which  are  used  for  the  transportation  of  cane  to  the  different  sugar 
mills,  and  naturally  help  inland  transportation  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  river  navigation  is  only  for  small  vessels  not  over  8  feet 
draught. 

From  the  work  of  the  deceased  geographer,  Bsteban  Pichardo, 
father  of  the  laborious  and  intelligent  Assistant  Secretary'  of  this 
Department,  published  in  1865,  under  the  name  of  "Caniinos  de  la 
Isla  de  Cuba;  Itinerarios,*Mt  can  be  learned,  with  astonishment,  that 
the  extension  of  country  roads  in  this  Island  reaches  the  high  figuitr 
of  20,000  kilometres. 

From  this  work  we  extract  the  following  resume  worthy  of 
stating: 

Cuban  Leagues. 


1.  General  road,  which  commences  in  Mantua, 
Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  ends  in  Bara- 
coa.  Province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  with 

an  extension  of. 342.00 

2.  On  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  limits  of  the 
Island,  one  from  Mantua  to  Cape  San  An- 
tonio, Roncaldi  light  house,  and  the  other 
from  Baracoa  to  Maisi  Point,  Concha  light 

house,  with 41.40 

383.40 
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p,     ,  Cuban  Leagues. 

Hrought  forward 383.40 

(These  three  roads  have  a  total  extension  of 
383.40  Cuban  league?,  and,  as  it  can  be  ob- 
served, the  Island  can  be  traveled  through 
from  end  to  end,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
light-hoa«ie  on  Cape  San  Antonio  to  the 
light-house  on  Cape  Maisi.) 

27  roads,  substituting  the  general  one,  with 

an  extension  of. 258.30 

629  Caminos  vecinalcs  with 4251.80 

In  the  Island  exist,  therefore,  659  public  roads 
which  reach  a  total  extension,  in  Cuban 

leagues,  of. 4893.50 

These  4893.50  leagues  are  equivalent  to  nearly  20,748  kilometres 
and  a  half,  allowing  4k.  240ni.  to  the  league,  a  length  which  would 
suffice  to  go  halfway  around  the  world. 

Examining  the  work  of  Pichardo,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  not 
two  towns,  nor  even  two  farms,  which  are  not  connected  by  a  road, 
more  or  less  wide,  and,  nevertheless,  they  have  no  communication  at 
all  during  the  rainy  season,  owing  to  the  abandonment  in  which 
they  have  been  since  many  years  ago. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  giving  circulation  and  exit  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Island,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  repair  the  bad  passages 
of  these  roads,  to  re-establish  the  destroyed  bridges  and  organize 
afterwards  a  service  for  the  maintenance  of  them,  appointing  a 
technical  body  of  officers,  educated  to  this  specialty,  which  could  be 
easilj"  gathered  and  instructed  in  the  several  localities  interested  in 
the  good  traveling  conditions  of  said  roads. 
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AVAILABI^B  WATBR  POWER 

in  the  Island. 


Water  power  has  been  very  little  employed  in  Cuba,  althoagh 
there  exist  a  great  many  rivers  and  creeks  of  considerable  capacity  to 
suppl\'  power,  but  whose  location  and  industries  near  by  have  not 
made  them  available. 

The  Almendares  river,  which  passes  through  the  outskirts  of 
Havana  on  the  west  side,  supplies  the  city  and  suburbs  at  present 
with  1,200  h.  p.  for  a  paper  mill,  brewery  and  other  turbines 
alread_K  established  of  250  h.  p.  each.  By  going  higher,  more  power 
may  be  obtained  without  causing  ^reat  damage  to  the  other  below. 
Mayal^eque  river  in  Giiines,  Province  of  Havana,  was,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  supplying  power  to  run  two  sugar  plantations.  The 
water  employed  then  is  now  used  in  irrigation. 

In  the  San  Juan  river,  Matanzas,  there  is  also  a  turbine  estalv 
iished  to  run  an  ice  factory. 

Water  power  is  not   used  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  Island. 

With  the  exception  of  the  four  large  cities,  Havana,  Matanzas, 
Cienfuegos  and  Santia^  de  Cuba,  which  have  aqueducts  and 
obtain  their  water  supply  directly  from  the  springs,  water  is  gener- 
ally obtained  from  wells,  rain  cisterns  and  directly  from  the  rivers 
and  creeks  near  by.    Wells  and  natural  springs  are  mostly  used. 


Principal  Cities  and  Towns  in  the  Different 

Provinces. 


A^uacate, 

Alc]niza.r, 

Bainoa, 

Bataban6, 

Baata, 

Bejncal, 

Calabazar, 

CaaignsLB, 

Ceiba  del  Agua, 

Bl  Cano, 

Gaanabacoa, 

Guara, 

Gfiines, 

Gfiira  de  Melena, 

Havana, 

Isla  de  Pinos, 

Jamco. 

Jibacoa, 

La  Catalina« 


Proviuee   of  Havaua. 


La  Salad, 

Madruga, 

Managua. 

Marianao, 

Melena  del  Sur. 

Nueva  Paz, 

PipiAn, 

Quivic&n, 

Regla, 

San  Antonio  de  los  Baftos, 

San  Antonio  de  Rfo  Blanco, 

San  Antonio  de  las  Vegas, 

San  Felipe, 

San  lose  de  las  Lajas, 

San  Nicolds, 

Santa  Maria  del  Rosario, 

Santiago  de  las  Vegas. 

Tapaste, 

Vereda  Nueva. 


Province  of  PInar  del  Rio. 


Alonso  Rojas, 

Artemisa, 

Bahf  a  Honda. 

Baja, 

Cabailas, 

Candelaria, 

Cayajabos, 

Consolacidn  del  Norte, 

Consolacidn  del  Sur, 

Dimas, 

Goanajay, 

Gnane, 

Guayabal, 


Las  Mangas, 

Los  Palacios, 

Mantua, 

Mariel, 

Paso  Real  de  San  Diego, 

Pinar  del  Rio, 

San  Crist6bal, 

San  Diego  de  los  Bafioe, 

San  Diego  de  Ntiiiez, 

San  Juan  y  Martinez, 

San  Luis. 

Santa  Cruz  de  los  Pinos, 

Vifialcs. 
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Provluce  of  Matauzan. 


Alacranes  (Alfonso  XII.). 

Bolondr6n, 

Cabezas. 

Canasi, 

CArdeoas, 

Carlos  Rojas, 

Col6n, 

Cue  vitas. 

El  Roquet 

Guamacaro, 

Jagiiey  Grande. 

Jovellanos, 


La  Macagua, 

Macuri^s. 

Manguito, 

Marti, 

Matanzas, 

MAximo  G6inez. 

M^ndez  Capote, 

Perico, 

Sabanilla, 

Santa  Ana, 

San  Jos^  de  los  Kninos, 

Uuida  dc  Reyes. 


Provinoe  of  Hanta  Clara. 


Aniaro. 

Caibarii^n, 

Calabazar, 

Camajuani, 

Camarones, 

Cartagena, 

Casilda, 

Ceja  de  Pablo, 

Cienfuegos, 

Cunianayag^a. 

Hspcranza, 

Fomento, 

Isabela  de  Sagua, 

Las  Cruces, 

Los  Abreus, 

Palmira^ 

Placetas, 

Quemados  de  Gtiines, 

Province  of 

Arroyo  Blanco, 

Ciego  de  Avila, 

Contramaestre, 

Jficaro, 

Lugareno, 

Mor6n. 

Province  of 

Alto  Songo, 

Baracoa, 

Bayamo, 

Caney, 

Campcchuela, 

Cauto  del  Bmbarcadcro. 

Cristo, 

El  Cobre, 

Firmeza, 

Gibara, 

GuantAnamo, 

Holguiir, 

liguani, 


Ranch o  Veloz, 

Ranchuelo, 

Remedios, 

Rodas, 

Sagua  la  Grande, 

San  Antonio  de  las  Vneltas 

San  Diego  del  Yallc, 

San  Fernando, 

San  Juan  de  las  Yeras. 

Sancti  Spiritus, 

Santa  Clara. 

Santa  Isal)el  de  las  Lajas, 

Santo  Doming(», 

Taguaj-abdn, 

Trinidad, 

Tunas  de  Zaza, 

Vaguajaj*. 

Puerto  Principe. 

Minas, 
Nuevitas, 
Puerto  Principe, 
Santa  Cruz  del  Sur, 
San  Jer6ninio. 
San  NicolAs. 

Hantiaf^  de  Cuba. 

Maniab6n, 

Manzanillo, 

Mayari, 

Palma  Soriano. 

Palmar, 

Puerto  Padre, 

Sagua  dc  TAna-no. 

San  Andres, 

San  Luis, 

Santiago  de  Cuba, 

Tiguabos, 

Victoria  de  las  Tunas, 

Yeguitas. 
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337:  523 
337j  343 
337!  1477 


337 


337 


St.  Louis,  Mo... 
St.  Paul,  Minn.. 
Trinidad,  Cuba. 


Tunas de  Zaza,  Cuba.. 

Vedado,  Cuba 

Villa  Clara,  Cuba 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wilmington,  Del 


276 
389 
656 


389  I  337 


1210 
1744 


36  •  202 


36 •'  242 

31 

176 


337 
337 


1918 


3229 


1016 
1126 


337 
337 


840 

1065 
1322 


228 
118 


1350 


1350 


1350 


1350 
1350 
1350 


1350 
1350 


1350 

1360 
1350 


1360 
1360 


•Viajack- 
sonville. 
•Via    " 

»Via    " 
^Via    " 
•Via    " 
♦713  R.  & 
W. 

rviajack- 
sonirille. 

•Viajack- 
sonville. 

•Viajack- 
sonville. 


•Via    Ba. 
taband. 
•Via    " 
•Via    »' 
•Via    " 
•705  direct 
by  water. 


•Via  Ba- 
taband. 
•Via    " 


RAn^ROADS  OP  CUBA. 


LIST  OF  STATIONS  AND  DISTANCES. 

UXITEO  RAILWAYH  OF  HAVANA. 

Ham$^t  fiMii  BataiHtH4*  Line* 

Havana  to  milks 

Carlos  III U4 

Pueblo  Xocvo 2 

Ci^naga 3*k 

Mordazo ^ 4^-4 

Garcia 7^4 

Almcndares 7^ 

Toledo 8 

Ferro 10 

Aguada III4 

Ruicdn 14 

Cmce  del  Oeste ^ 15- 

BeJQcal 17H 

BnenaYenttira.  — 21 1-? 

Qaivic^n. 23** 

San  PcUpe. 27 

PoJEO  Redondo 31Vs 

Batahan6 36 

MaraHa  and   fwumnajftp   Unr, 

{Branches  off  from  ahorc  fine  at  Rinc6n,   14  mites  fiyim  H:irnTM.^ 

Hatasa  to  miles. 

Govea ^  IS 

San  Antonio ~ ^ 23 

SebomcaL \ 27 

Saladrigas 28 

Cciba  £1  Agna » 31 

Gnanajay 35 


' 


a  n  ran  ft  r#ii//   Ciiioa   LiMf, 

{Hrnnchcs  from  liniahnnd  Line  at  San  Feliftc,  'J 7  \fihs  irt>m  Havanm., 

Havana  td  iiile& 

DurAn :>9 

Guara 33*? 

Melena 37 

Falen(|Uc -A-l 

La  Casaboria 4-2 

GiJines 4-2*4 

Rio  Seco 4-9 

San  Nicol/is 33 

Vegas -'>9 

Palos t>4 

Lima 68 

Bernieja 71  Vj 

La  i)ni6n 77% 

Cafias 83*4 

f'M/dii  and  i^ailaii  Line, 

{ lira  nches  tm  m  ( •ni6n. ) 

^uevcdo 2*^ 

Alfonso  XII  or  **Alacrane8*' 4- 

Canas 6*4 

Guinea  to  Km^Mlme    Line, 

GiilNBS  TO  MIKKS. 

Cataliua 8 

Robles 13^* 

Empalmc 22 

Xcnes 241-* 

Matanxas 37 

Branch  from  Sahana  de  Robles  to  Madruga 5 

Havana  and  Javefhtnoa  Line, 

{Commences  at  Rejg^a,  Havana  Harbor,) 

Rbgla   TV  UlUiS. 

Minas 9 

Campo  Plorido 13H 

San    Miguel 17% 

Jaruco 24 

Bainoa 28 

Aguacate 36% 

Empalmc 38 

Ceiba   Mocha 43^ 

Acosta 44 

Benavides 46 

Junction  with  La  Uni6n  Branch  of  Matansaa  R.  R 53 

Matanzas 55 

GclpC 58 

Guan&bana 61^^ 

Ibarra 63^ 
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KEOLA  to  lilLBS. 

Caobas 67% 

Limonar 69V& 

Stiniidero 74 

Coliseo 77V<2 

Tosca 80 

Madan 8OV2 

Jovellaiios 88>4 

WESTERN  RAILWAY  OF  HAVANA. 

H  A  VAN  A  TO  lilLBS. 

Finos 4% 

Arroyo  Naraojo 7V4 

Calabazar 8 

Rancho  Boyeros 9V^ 

Santiago  de  las  Vegas 12 

Rinc6n 13% 

Salud 19l^ 

Gabriel 24 

Geira  de  Melena 27% 

Alqnizar 32% 

Dagame 37 

Caiias 40% 

Artemisa 43% 

Mangas 48% 

Punta  Brava 51 

Candelaria 57 

SanCrist6bal 62% 

Taco-Taco 69 

Paso  Real 83% 

Herradura 89% 

Consolaci6n  del  Stir 94% 

Ptierta  de  Golpe 100 

Las  Ovas 103% 

Pinardel  Rio 109% 

MARIAXAO  BAJLROAJD. 

Havaxa,  Concha  Station  to  i(ii,bs. 

Ttdip6n 1% 

Ccrro 2 

Puentes  Grandes 3 

Cciba 4 

Bnena  Vista 5% 

Quemados 6 

Samfi  or  Marianao 6% 

Playa  de  Marianao 9 

HAVANA  TERMINAL  RAILWAY. 

(MiU$m^  lAne.) 

Havana  Harbor  yia  Trieeomia 6 
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B£GI^  AND  OUANABACOA  RAILROAD. 

MILES. 

Regla  to  Guanabacoa 2H 

MATANZA8   RAILROAD. 

Matanzas  to  a<iLx& 

Gelpf 44» 

Pedroso 5^ 

Guan&hana TVi 

Cidra 12H 

Torriente 13** 

Sabanilla 17 

Crimea 18«'4 

Vni6n 21*4 

JagOey  Grande 22 

Murga 29 

Gfiira 31% 

Montalvo  or  Navajas 36 

Corral  Falso SSH 

Iva  Isabel 44J^ 

Cuevitas 58 

Guareiras  64> 

Carrillo 69\^ 

Cumanayagua 71 

Bales 85 

N^avfiJcut  and  tTagiiey  Branch. 

MILKS. 

Montalvo  to  Murga 29 

San  Chynzaio  and  Esperafua  Branch. 

UILES. 

San  GoDzalo  to  Esperanza  •. 12^ 

Uni6n  and  Canehitu  Branch, 

MILES. 

Uni6n  to  Conchita 3H 

Giiira  atui  Kieveti  Branch. 

MILBS. 

Giiira  to  Nieves 11^ 

Navajas  to  Atrevido  Branch. 

MILES. 

Navajas  to  Atrevido .' IIH 

Ouareiras  atul  Coi&n  Branch. 

MILBS. 

Guareiras  to  Col6n 6V4 

La  Bosa  and  Caintiiai  Branch. 

MILES. 

La  Rosa  to  Caimital 6t4 

€hiareira9  and  Desquiie  Branch. 

MILES. 

Gnareiras  to  Desquite 7% 


43 
TPHE  CAKDENAS-JUGARO  RAILROAD  8YSTKM. 

CY{rflen4Uf,    Santo    Dotnitk>go  ami 
Santa  Clara    TAne. 

ARDKXAS    Tt3  MILKS. 

Contreraa 7Vi 

Cimarrones 13^4 

Jovellanos 16% 

Quintana 23V4 

Perico 28i/^ 

Retamal 33V2 

Col6n 36V^ 

A^ica 43 

Macagna 48V2 

San  Pedro 57 

Alvarez 62Vi 

Mordazo BTVi 

Manacas 75H 

Santo  Domingo 81V4 

Jicotea 89 

Esperanza 96 

fJoveUano9~Mant<Ut^    Line. 

[OVELLANOS  TO  MILES 

Medina 7 

Montalvo lOVa 

Cdrdenas-TftgtMramas  Line. 

ClSDBNAS   TO  MILES 

San  Ant<Sn 11 

Kecreo 14 

Altamisal 21V6 

PijnAn 26 

Retamal 28 

Gispert 33 

Gnareiras 38V9 

Calinictc 42 

Amarillas ^ ,.» «. , 47 

Aguada 54 

R.  Campifia 60 

Yaguaramas 67 

MecreO'Itabo  lAne* 

Kbcreo  to  miles. 

Sabanilla  de  la  Palma » 4 

Hato  Nnevo 9V^ 

Itabo 13H 

Altatnisal'Macagua  Line. 

Altamisal  to  miles. 

Banagflises 8% 

San  Jo8^  de  los  Ramos ISVi 

Macagna : 20 
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CUBAN  CENTRAL    RAILWAYS,   Limited. 
CienfMeffot^'Hanta  Clnra  Uptr. 

ClENKl  EGOS  TO  .  MIJLS& 

Palmira 9 

Arrieta 13 

Camarones  15^ 

Cruces 19H 

Angelita 23^^ 

Ranchuelo 2Tya 

Esperanza 33*^ 

Santa  Clara 42H 


Sa^iui  ia  Oraude  JUtiiiroitd. 

Concha   {La  Boca,  La  Isabela  seaport)  to  mu^bs. 

Sagua  la  Grande 11 

Siticcito 14H 

Rodrigo 23V* 

Santo  Domingo      33 

San  Marcos 36*4 

Las  Lajas 43 

Las  Cruces 48^ 

SUieritO'-Kiictttcifada^  lAfie. 

SiTIBClTO   TO  UULMS^ 

SitioGrandc 4V4 

Cifuentes 9 

Mata 17 

Encnicijada 21% 

Vega  Alta 27 

Quinta ^....^. 31% 

Camajuani .v...rX... 35 

{Narrow  Change.) 

UtLES. 

Sagua  la  Grande  to  Chinehita 4% 

United  BaUrouUls  of  CkUbarien* 

Caibarien  to                         ^  ICII^SS. 

Remedios v^'\k •• ^ 

TaguavatkSn i,^,!}Srri 13 

Vegade  Palmas iyJ^.X 16 

Camajoani  18V^ 

Salamanca 23 

San  Andres 29 

Placetas 33 
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United  R.  R^  Vaibarien. 
{Nnri*otv  Oau^e.) 


.IBABIEN  TO  /  f]  MILES. 

Rojas /. LI. 5 

Villas {O-yU' 7Vi 

Zulueta }!^....J\. 13 

Placetas 22V2 


SAN  CAYETANO-VIT^ALES  KAIL.ROAD. 

{Narrow  Gauge.) 


MILBS. 


San   Cayetano    (Seaport)    to   Viflales   (onlir,  stations 
id).. 


Dolores  and  Soledad) vat-Jt- ^5 

TRINIDAD  RAIL 


lroadT 


Ca.sii.da  to  miles. 

Trinidad 4 

PernAndez 22 

TUNAS  AND  SANCTI  SPIRITVS  RAILROAD. 

Tltnas  d£  Zaza  to  miles. 

Zaza 5V2 

Guasimal j 10 

Casariego -isAai ^^^ 

Jarao .V...Hn 18^ 

VaUe 24^ 

JUCARO-MORON  RAILROAD. 

{MifUary  Litie.) 

JUCA&O  TO  MILES. 

Ciego  de  Avila 16H 

Piedras 28V2 

Mor6n 36 

Rstero 40 

PUERTO  PRINCIPB-NUEVITAS  RAILROAD. 

NUBVITAS  TO  .  MILES. 

Bnena  Vista 7Vb 

Ramblazo 17 

Aguada  Josefina 22V2 

Minas 24^ 

Altagracia 31^ 

Puerto  Principe 45 

GUANTANAMO  RAILROAD. 

Caimanbra  to  miles. 

Ctiatro  Caminos 3 

Jamaica 6^4 

Soledad IOV2 
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GIBARA-HOIXilUlN  RATIJiOAD. 

GiBARA  TO  MELBS. 

Cantimplora 6% 

Auras 9^2 

Aguas  Claras 15 

Holguin 20 

SANTIAGO  RAIIiROAD. 

Santiago  db  Cuba  to  mllbs. 

El  Caney 2 

Bonito 5^ 

ElCristo 10 

Mor6n 12V» 

Bnratnadas 21 

San  Luis 26 

Mo  ron^Sabft  n  ili4f  Br  finch  • 

Mor6k  to  miles. 

Alto  Songo 4 

Socorro 6 

Sabanilla 7 

'iffff^f^ffff'tt*  Lei^th  of  the  RaUroada  of  fJnba* 

MILXBS. 

United  Railways  of  Havana 246^ 

Western  Railroad 109^ 

Marianaoand  Havana  R'y,  Lmtd 9 

Havana  Terminal  Railway  (Military'  Line) 6 

Matanzas  Railroad  .' '. 172^4 

C&rdenas  and  Jiicaro  Railroad  System 206 

Cuban  Central  Railroads,  Lmtd 186 

Trinidad  Railroad 22 

San  Cayetano  and  ViAales  Railroad 15 

Tunas  and  Sancti  Spiritus  Railroad 24!4 

J ficaro-Mor6n  Railway  (Military  Line) 40 

Puerto  Principe-Nue vitas  Railroad 45 

Guant&nanio  Railroad lOVi 

Gibara-Holguin  Railroad 9^^ 

Santiago  Railroad 33 


Total 1135 


TELEGRAPH  STATIONS. 


The  following  Military  telegraph  offices  are  in  operation  b^'  the 
Signal  Corps  in  Cuba.  These  omcea  transact  Government  business  f^ 
of  charge.  Commercial  business  is  handled  at  local  rates  hereinafter 
designated.  A  message  of  less  than  ten  words  is  rated  and  charged 
as  a  ten- word  message  and  the  address  and  signature  are  induoed. 
Where  a  message  passes  first  over  a  local  line,  second  over  a  foreign 
line,  and  third  over  a  local  line,  two  local  rates  will  be  charged. 

Tariff  per  word  op  commercial  messages  over  military 

telegraph  lines. 


From  Station  in  Provinces  of 


Pinar  del  Rio 

Havana 

Matanzas 

Santa  Clara 

Puerto  Principe. 
Santiago 


To  STATIONS    IN    PROVINCCS  OF 


5 


s 

1     .1- 

taCIa 

rto  Pr 
cipe 

1 

e 

• 

« 

«« 

CO 

s^ 

CO 

cts, :  cts.  cts.  cts.  cts, :  cts 


2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
5 


2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 


3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


5 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 


STATION. 


PROVINCE. 


\brcus Santa  Clara. 

Aeuacate .-. Havana. 

Attbnso  XII  [Alacranes] Matansas. 

Artemisa Plnar  del  Rio. 


Baracoa ^ *• •.•f*'"-' Santiago. 

Bataban6 '. ...  Havana. 

Bayamo Santiago. 

Bejucal Havana. 
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STATION.  PRt)VISCK. 

Caihari^n Santa  Clara. 

Catnajuanf Santa  Clara. 

Cardenas Matanzas. 

Cienfiiegos Santa  Clara. 

Ciego  dc  Avila Puerto  Prfncipc. 

Cobre Santiago. 

Col6n Matanzas. 

Contra  Macstrc Puerto  Principe. 

Consolaci6n  del  Sur Pinar  del  Rio. 

Corralillo Santa  Clara. 

Cruces  Santa  Clara. 

El  Cristo Santiago. 

Gibara Santiago. 

Gu^iniaro Puerto  Principe. 

Guanajay ...  Pinar  del  Rio. 

Guanabacoa Havana. 

GuantAnamo Santiago. 

GuaracabuUa Santa  Clara. 

Guines Havana. 

Gfiira  de  Melena Havana. 

Havana Havana. 

Holguin Santiago. 

Isaljela  de  Sagua Santa  Clara. 

Janico Havana. 

Jiguani Santiago. 

Jovellanos Matanzas. 

Jficaro   Puerto  Prfncipe. 

Limonar Matanzas. 

Lugareflo Puerto  Principe. 

Macagua Matanzas. 

Madruga Havana. 

Manzanillo Santiago. 

Mariel Pinar  del  Rio. 

Matanzas  Matanzas. 

Mayari  Abajo Santiago. 

Minas Puerto  Principe. 

Mor6n  Puerto  Prfncipe. 

Nuevitas Puerto  Principe. 

Palnia  Soriano Santiago. 

Pelayo Santa  Clara. 

Pinar  del  Rio Pinar  del  Rio. 

Placetas Santa  Clara. 

Puerto  Padre Santiago. 

Puerto  Principe » Puerto  Principe. 

Quer.i.-idos Havana. 

Quetiiados  de  Giiines.. Santa  Clara. 
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STATION.  PROVIN'CE. 

Kancho  Veloz Sxuita  Clara. 

Regla Havana. 

Remedios Santa  Clara. 

Rinc6n Havana. 

Rodas Santa  Clara. 

Sagua  de  Tilnamo Santiago. 

Sagua  la  Grande Santa  Clara. 

San  Antonio  de  los  Banos Havana. 

San  Crist6bal Pinar  del  Rio. 

San  Ger6nimo Puerto  Principe. 

San  Juan  y  Martinez Pinar  del  Rio. 

San  Luis Pinar  del  Rio. 

San  Luis Santiago. 

Santiago Santiago. 

Santa  Cruz  del  Sur Puerto  Principe. 

Santa  Clara Santa  Clara. 

Santo  Domingo Santa  Clara. 

Sancti  Spirittis Santa  Clara. 

Sierra  Morena Santa  Clara. 

Songo Santiago. 

Tunas  de  Zaza Santa  Clara. 

Uni6n Matanzas. 

Victoria  de  las  Tunas Santiago. 

Vinales Pinar  del  Rio. 

Vueltas Santa  Clara. 

Yaguajay Santa  Clara. 


I^ist  of  railroad  telegraph  stations  in  the 

Provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana, 

Matan^as  and  Santa  Clara. 


Official  telegrams  can  be  sent  to  any  of  these  points,  as  the 
railroads  are  required  to  transmit  all  official  telegrams.  Telegrams 
icstined  to  points  on  the  United  Railways  of  Havana,  or  the  Western 
Railroad  of  Havana,  where  there  are  no  military  telegraph  offices, 
thonld  be  sent  direct  to  the  office  of  each  railroad  company.  Tele- 
grams for  all  other  points  should  be  sent  to  the  military  telegraph 
office  in  Havana,  from  which  point  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
proper  transfer  offices,  as  follows: 

All  telegrams  for  points  on  the  Matansas  &  Snbanilla  R.  K. 
mast  be  transferred  at  Matansas. 

For  points  on  the  Cdrdenas  &  Jticaro  R.  R.  nia»t  be  transferred 
at  Joveuanos. 

For  points  on  the  Cuban  Central  R.  R.  must  be  transferred  at 
Sagoa  la  Grande. 

For  points  on  the  Sancti  Spfritus  &  Tunas  de  Zaza  R.  R.  must  t>e 
transierred  at  Sancti  Spfritus. 

United  Railways  of  Havaiia. 

STATION.  PHOYINCK. 

Aguacate Havana. 

Bataban6 Havana. 

Bermeya Havana. 

Bainoa Havana. 

Campo  Plorido Havana. 

Ceibadel  Agua Havana. 

Ceiba  Mocha Matanzas. 

Ci^iega Havana. 

Coliseo Matanzas. 

Dttrfin Havana. 
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STATION.  PROVIXCE. 

Empaline  Havana. 

Guanaiay Pinar  del  Rio. 

GuanAbana Matanzas. 

Giiines Havana. 

Giiira  de  Melena Havana. 

Havana Havana. 

Jaruco     Havana. 

JoTcUanoe  Matanxas. 

Linionar Matansas. 

Mekna Havana. 

Madruga Havana. 

Matanzas Matansas. 

Minas Havana. 

Mordazo Havana. 

Palenqne Havana. 

Palos ^ Havana. 

Pozo  Redondo Havana. 

Quivic&n Havana. 

Regla Havana. 

Rinc6n Havana. 

Rfo  Seco Havana. 

Robles Havana. 

San  Felipe Havana. 

San  NicolAs Havana. 

Toledo Havana. 

Uni6n Matanzas. 

Vegas Havana. 

Xenes Havana. 


CiUrdenas  and  Jilcaro  RaUroad. 

STATION.  PROVINCE. 

Aguadadelos  Pasajeros SantaClara. 

Aguica Matanzas. 

Alvarez , SantaClara. 

Altamisal Matanzas. 

AmariUas SantaClara. 

Banagfiises Matanzas. 
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STATION.  PROVINCE. 

Calimete Matanzas. 

C&rdenas Matanzas. 

Cimarrones MaUnzas. 

Col6n Matanzas. 

Contreras Matanzas. 

Esperanza Santa  Clara. 

Guareiras Matanzas. 

Hate  Nuevo Matanzas. 

Itabo Matanzas. 

Jicotea Santa  Clara. 

Jovellanos Matanzas. 

Macagua Matanzas. 

Manacas Santa  Clara. 

Montalvo Matanzas. 

Mordazo Santa  Clara. 

Perico Matanzas. 

Pija&n Matanzas. 

Quintana Matanzas. 

Real  Campifla Santa  Clara. 

Recreo Matanzas. 

Retamal Matanzas. 

Santo  Domingo Santa  Clara. 

San  Ant6n Matanzas. 

San  Jos^  Ramos Matanzas. 

San  Pedro Matanzas. 

Yaguaramas ^ Santa  Clara. 

MatanzaH  &  Sabanilla  Railroad. 

STATION.  PROVINCE. 

Baro Matanzas. 

Bolondr6n Matanzas. 

Cabezas Matanzas. 

Cidra Matanzas. 

Col6n... Matanzas. 

Corral  Falso Matanzas. 

Cnevitas Matanzas. 

Cumanayagua Matanzas. 

Guan&bana Matanzas. 

Gtiareiras Matanzas. 

Giiira Matanzas. 
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STATION.  PKOV1NCB. 

Isabel Matancas. 

Jagtiey  Grande Matanxas. 

Le6n  Crespo Matanzas. 

Manguito Matanzas. 

Matanzas Matanzas. 

Navajas Matanzas. 

Sabanilla Matanzas. 

Torriente Matanzas. 

rni6n Matanzas. 

Western  Railroad  of  Havana. 

STATION.  PROVINCE. 

Alquizar Pinar  del  Rio. 

Arteinisa  Pinar  del  Rfo. 

Calabazar Havana. 

Candelaria Pinar  del  Rio. 

Consolaci6n  delSur Pinar  del  Rio. 

Gabriel Havana. 

Giiira Havana. 

Havana  Havana. 

Herradura Pinar  del  Rio. 

Ovas Pinar  del  Rio. 

Palacios  Pinar  del  Rio. 

Paso  Real... PinardelRio. 

Pinar  del  Rio PinardelRio. 

Pinos Havana. 

Rinc6n Havana. 

Salud  (La) Havana. 

SanCrist6bal PinardelRio. 

Santiago Havana. 

Taco  Taco PinardelRio. 

Oubaii  Central  Railroad, 

STATION.  PKO'nNCB. 

Arriete Santa  Clara. 
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STATION.  PROVINCE. 

Banes Santa  Clara. 

Caibari^n Santa  Clara. 

Calabazar Santa  Clara. 

Camajaanf Santa  Clara. 

Cicnfnegos Santa  Clara. 

Cifuentes Santa  Clara. 

Cruces Santa  Clara. 

Esperanza Santa  Clara. 

Encnidja-In Santa  Clara. 

Hormiguero  Santa  Clara. 

Isahela Santa  Clara. 

Lajas Santa  Clara. 

Mata Santa  Clara. 

Palmira Santa  Clara. 

Parque  Alto Santa  Clara. 

Placetas Santa  Clwra. 

Qainta Santa  Clara. 

Ranchuelo Santa  Clara. 

Remedios Santa  Clara. 

Rodrigo Santa  Clara. 

Saeaa  la  Grande Santa  Clara. 

Salamanca Santa  Clara. 

Santa  Clara Santa  Clara. 

Santo  Domingo Santa  Clara. 

San  Andres Santa  Clara. 

Sanjnan Santa  Clara. 

San  Marcos Santa  Clara. 

Sitio  Grande Santa  Clara. 

Sitiecito Santa  Clara. 

Taguajah6n Santa  Clara. 

Vega  Alta Santa  Clara. 

Vega  de  Palma Santa  Clara. 

Vidas Santa  Clara. 

Zaloeta Santa  Clara. 

8anctl  Spiritiifl  &  Tiinan  de  Zaza. 

STATION.  PROVIXCK. 

Casariego Santa  Clara. 

Guasimal Santa  Clara. 
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STATION.  PROVINCE. 

Jarai^ Santa  Clara. 

Sancti  Spiritus Santa  Clara. 

Tunas  dc  Zaza Santa  Clara. 

Zaza Santa  Clara. 


MeaiiH  of  travel  between  PontH  and  neurent 

Railroad  StatioiiH. 

Bakacoa,   Seaport.    Tost    and    Tel.   Offices.    No   R.   R.    Population 

about  15,000. 
Bayamo,  Post  and  Tel.   Offices,  80  miles  from  Santiago,  25  miles 

from  Manzanillo.     Population  15,000.  No  Railroad. 
Caihari^n,  Seaport,  R.   R,,  Post  and  Tel.  Offices.   Population  about 

5,000. 
Cardbnas,  Seaport,   R.  R.,  Post  and  Tel.  Offices,  50  miles  from  Ma- 

tanzas,  80  miles  from  Havana.     Population  about  30,000. 
CiEGO  DE  A  VILA,  R.  R..  Post  and  Tel.  Offices,  16V^  miles  from  Jficaro. 

65  miles  from   Puerto   Principe,  reached  onlj  by  R,  K.  from 

Jucaro  and  by  wagon  from  Puerto  Principe. 
CiEXFi'EGOs,  Seaport,  R.  R.,   Post,  Tel.  and   Cable  Offices,  189  miles 

from  Havana.  Population  about  60,000. 
CoLi'MBiA  Bks.,  R.  R.  Station  Quemados,  Post  and  Tel.  Offices,  6  miles 

from  Havana. 
£l  Caney,  R.  R.,  Post  and  Tel.  Offices,  2  miles  from  Santiago. 
El  Cristo,  R.  R.,  Post  and  Tel.  Offices,  10  miles  from  Santiago. 
GuANAjAY,  R.    R.,   Post  and  Tel.  Offices,  35   miles  from  Havana, 

Population  about  5,000. 
Gi'ANTANAMo.  Seaport,   Post,  Tel.   and  Cable  Offices,  R.  R.,  6  miles 

from  Caimanera.    Population  about  10,000. 

Batteries  Nos  3.  4,  and  5..  p^^     ,  Seaport.  R.  R. 
Havana,      o^   *"''J-    \f  ivo,  t  Post.  Cabk  and  Tel.  Offices. 

I  wfaara''''"''  '  P«P«'«^-  *»»<>«'  ^'^ 

HoLGUiN,  R.  R.,  Post  and  Tel.  Offices,  20  miles  from  Gibara,  110 
miles  from  Santiago.    Population  about  12,000. 

Manzanillo,  Seapovt,  Post,  Tef  and  Cable  Offices.  Population 
about  10,000. 

Matanzas.  Seaport,  R.  R.,  Post  and  Tel.  Offices,  45  miles  from  Ha- 
vana. Population  about  50,000. 
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Mayari,  Seaport,  Post  and  Tel.  offices.  50  to  80  miles  to  Holguin, 
Baracoa  and  Santiago.    No  railroad. 

NuEYiTAS,  Seaport,  R.  R.,  Post  and  Tel.  Offices,  45  miles  from  Puerto 
Prinape.    Population  about  4,000. 

Paso  Caballo,  6V^  miles  from  Cienfuegos,  Post  and  Tel.  Offices. 

]*IXAR  DEL  Rio,  R.  R„  Post  and  Tel.  Offices,  109V^  miles  from  Ha- 
vana.    Population  about  30,000. 

Placet  AS,  R,  R.,  Post  and  Tel.  Offices,  22V^  miles  from  Caibari^n. 

Pi'ERTO  Prik'cipe,  R.  R.,  Post  and  Tel.  Offices,  45  miles  from  Nuc- 
vitas.    Population  about  40,000. 

Sagua  LA  Grandb,  k.  R.,  Post  and  Tel.  Offices,  90  miles  from  CArde- 
uas,  186  miles  from  Havana,  II  miles  from  seaport  of  Isa- 
bela  de  Sagua.     Population  about  18,000. 

Saxcti  Spiritus,  R.  R.,  Post  and  Tel.  Offices,  24  miles  from  seaport 
of  Tunas.    Population  about  17,550. 

Santa  Clara,  R.  R.,  Post  and  Tel.  Offices,  42 Vi  miles  from  Cienfue- 
gos.    Population  about  32,000. 

j  Seaport. 

Santiago,  Morro  Castle.  <  R.  R.,  Post,  Cable  and  Tel.  Offices. 

(Population  about  70,000. 

San  Luis,  R.  R.,  Post  and  Tel.  Offices,  26  miles  from  Santiago. 

SoNGo,  R.  R.,  Post  and  Tel.  Offices,  about  10  miles  from  Santiago. 

Trinidad,  R.  R.,  Post  and  Tel.  Offices.    Population  about  18,000. 


DIVISION  OF  CUBA. 

lAJOR  GENERAL  LEONARD  WOOD.U.S.VOLUNTEERS. 

COMMANDING. 

HEADQUARTERS:    HAVANA.  CUBA. 

PERSONAL  STAFF: 

Ist  Lieut.  Edward  C.  Brooks,  6th  Cavalry,  Aide-de-Camp. 
Id  Lieut.  M.  E.  Hanna,  2d  Cavalry,  Aide-de-Camp. 

CHIEF  OF  STAFF: 
ftrigadier  General  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  U.  S.  Volunteers. 

PERSONAL  STAFF: 
M  Lieut.  R.  B.  Harper,  7th  Cavalry,  Aide-de-Camp. 

DIVISION  STAFF: 

Lieut.  Col.   William   V.  Richards,   A.  A.  G.,  V.  S.   V.,  Adjutant 

General. 
Wajor  Jambs  B.   Hickey,   A.  A.  G.,  U.  S.  V.,  Assistant  Adjutant 

General. 
Lieut.  Col.  Charles  F.  Humphrey,  Deputy  Quartermaster  General, 

U.  S.  A.,  Chief  Quartermaster. 
**ajor  Oliver  E.  Wood.  C.  S.,  U.  S.  V.,  Chief  Commissary. 
Lieut.  Col.  Calvin  DeWitt,  Deputy  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief 

Surgeon. 
Jiajor  Francis  S.  Dodge,  Pay  Dept.,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  Paymaster. 
Major  W.  M.  Black,  C.  E.,  Chief  Engineer. 

Major  Edgar  S.  Dudley,  Judge  Advocate,  U.  S.  V.,  Judge  Advocate. 
Colonel  G.  H.  Burton,  Inspector  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Inspector  General. 
Captain  Ormond  M.  Lissak,  Ord.  Dept.,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  Ord.  Officer. 
Colonel  Henry  H.  C.  Dunwoody,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  Signal 

Officer. 
Major  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  Subs.  Dept.  U.  S.  A. ,  Chief  of  Customs  Service. 
Major  Eugene  F.  Ladd,  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  V.,  Treasurer  of  the  Island. 
Major  Robert  H.  Rolfe,  Inspector  General,  U.  S.  V.,  Assistant  to 

the  Inspector  General. 
Major  Damaso  T.  Lainb,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  V.,  Assistant  to  the  Chief 

Surgeon,  Attending  Surgeon. 
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Captain  Fred  M.  Page,  Porto  Rican  Battalion  of  Infantry,  attached 
A.  A.  Surgeon  Chas.  W.  Bartlett,  U.  S.  A.,   Attending  Surgeon  to 
Q.  M.  Employees. 


GENERAL  STAFF  OFFICERS, 
Not  reported  elsewhere. 
MEDICAL  SUPPLY  DEPOT. 
Major  M.  C.  Wveth,  Med.  Dept.,  V.  S.  A.,  in  charge. 

MILITARY  HOSPITAL  No.  1. 


Major  W.  F.  Carter,  Med.  Dept.,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding. 
Major  R.  Echeverria,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  V., 
1st  Lieut.  C.  R.  Darn  all,  Med.  Dept.,  U.  S.A., 
A.  A.  Surg.  A.  Agramgnte,  U.  S.  A., 
A.  A.  Surg.  R.  P.  Ames,  U.  S.  A., 


On  duty  at  Hospital 


VOLUNTEER  SIGNAL  CORPS. 

Captain  E.  b.  Ives,  U.  S.  V.,  charge  of  Telegraph  Office,  Disbarsii^ 
Officer,  A.  A.  Q.  M. 

QUARTERMASTER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Major  C.  B.  Baker.  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  V.,  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Quarter. : 

master,  Depot  Quartermaster.  I 

Major  W.  J.  White,  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  V.,  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Quarter- 1 

master,  charge  ofClothing  Depot,  Marianao.  | 

Captain  D.  E.  McCarthy,  A.  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  A.,  Assistant  in  the  ofioi^ 

of  the  Chief  Quartermaster.  j 

Captain  W.  B.  Barker,  A.  Q.  M.,  U   S.  V.,  Depot  Quartermastet ; 

Cienfuegos.  j 

SUBSISTENCE  DEPARTMENT. 
Captain  P.  C.  Deming,  C.  S.,  U.  S.V.,  Depot  Commissary,  Triseorsu. 
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War  Department, 
Wcishington,  D.  C,  June  22^  1901 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  following  customs  regulatic 
for  ports  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  will  be  proclaimed  and  enforced 
said  island,  and  will  take  effect  on  promulgation  in  Cuba. 

All  regulations  and  orders  heretofore  issued  inconsistent  herewj 

are  hereby  repealed. 

Elihu  Root, 

Secretary  of  War 
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REGULATIONS 

FOB  THE 


GDIDANCE  OF  OFFICERS  CONCERNED  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DCTIES  ON  IMPORTS 
AND  EXPORTS  AND  OTHER  CHARGES  AND  EXACTIONS  TO  BE  LEVIED  AND  COL- 
LECTED  AS  A  MILITARY  CONTRIBDTION  AT  PORTS  AND  PLACES  IN  CUBA  IN  THE 
POSSESSION  OF  OR  DNDER  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  CNITED  STATES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


GEUEEAL  PTINOTIOirS  OP  THE  OUSTOMS-HOUSES,  THEIE  GLASSES,  THE 
AUTHOEITY  BY  WHICH  OEEATED,  AND  THE  PBESEN T  0U8T0MS  POETS 
IN  CUBA 

Article  1.  The  customs-houses  are  the  offices  established  bj'  com- 
petent authority  in  those  ports  which  have  been  designated  for  the 
entrance  and  clearance,  transfer  and  transshipment  of  merchandise, 
in  order  to  collect  the  customs  duties  and  enforce  the  existing  customs 
laws  and  regulations. 

Art.  2.  The  customs-houses  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are  divided  into 
two  classes.  The  custom-house  of  the  first  class  shall  be  the  one  at 
the  principal  customs  port  of  the  island;  the  custom-houses  of  the 
second  class  shall  be  those  at  the  ports  which  are  declared  to  be  sub- 
ports  of  the  principal  customs  port.  An  officer  of  the  Army  shall  be 
appointed  collector  of  the  principal  customs  port.  Besides  acting  as 
collector,  he  shall  be  the  chief  of  the  customs  service,  and  shall' be 
designated  as  the  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba.  Under  the  orders  of 
the  military  governor  he  shall  have  general  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
custom-houses  of  Cuba,  with  the  authority  conferred  by  the  orders  of 
the  President,  dated  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  December  13,  1898,^ 


^  War  Department,  Washington,  December  17, 189S, 

The  following  order  of  the  President  is  published  for  the  information  and  guid- 
ance of  all  concerned: 

Executive  Mansion,  Deceniber  13, 1898, 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  do  hereby  order  and  direct  that  the  fol- 
lowing tariff  of  duties  and  taxes  shall  be  levied  and  collected  and  the  regulations 
for  the  administration  thereof  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  in  all  ports  and 
places  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  all  islands  in  the  West  Indies  west  of  the  seventy- 
fourth  degi'ee  west  longitude,  evacuated  by  Spain,  on  and  after  January  1,  1899. 

All  questions  arising  in  the  administration  of  customs  shall  be  referred  to  the 
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and  March  31,  1900,^  respectively,  and  respectively  promulgated  by 
the  War  Department  under  the  dates  of  December  17,  1898,  and 
March  31,  1900. 

Art.  3.  As  far  as  possible  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  military 
governor  of  Cuba,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  officers 
of  the  Army  who  shaU  act  as  collectors  of  customs  of  the  subports. 

collector  at  the  port  of  Habana  for  declBion,  and  there  shall  be  no  appeal  from 
such  deolflion  except  in  cases  where  fhe  collector  may  find  it  expedient  to  ask  for 
special  instmctions  of  the  War  Department  on  the  points  inrolved. 

Necessary  and  anthorised  exiwnses  for  the  administration  of  said  tariff  and  rog- 
nlations  shall  be  paid  from  the  collections  thereunder. 

Accurate  accounts  of  collections  and  expenditnree  shall  be  kept  and  rendered  to 

the  Secretary  of  War. 

William  McEinley. 

The  above  order  and  the  following  tariff  of  duties  and  taxes  prescribed  there- 
under will  be  proclaimed  and  enforced,  as  therein  provided,  and  all  refl^olations  and 
orders  heretofore  issued  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

G.  D.  Mbiklbjohn, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War, 

>  Wab  Dbpabtm  cnt, 
Washinffton,  D.  C,  March  SI,  1900, 
The  following  order  of  the  President  is  published  for  tiie  information  and  guid- 
ance of  all  concerned: 

Executive  Mansion,  March  SI,  i^OO, 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  do  hereby  order  and  direet  that  tiie 
following  tariff  and  dntiea  shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  all  ports  and  places  in 
the  island  of  Cuba  and  all  islands  in  the  West  Indies  west  of  the  aeventy-ftrarth 
degree  west  longitude,  evacuated  by  Spain,  on  and  after  June  15, 1900,  and  shsU 
remain  in  force  one  year  from  the  date  of  promulgation  without  change. 

All  questions  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  customs  regulations  shaU  be 
referred  to  the  collector  at  the  port  of  Habana  for  decision,  and  there  shaU  be  no 
appeal  from  such  decision  except  in  cases  where  the  collector  may  find  it  expedient 
to  ask  for  special  instructions  of  the  War  Department  on  the  points  involved. 

Importers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  valuation  or  classification  of  merchan- 
dise as  fixed  by  the  collector  of  the  port  shall  pay  the  duties  imposed,  but  may  file 
at  the  time  of  payment  a  written  protest  and  appeal,  stating  briefly  the  value  or 
classification  which  it  is  claimed  should  have  been  established. 

Said  protest  and  appeal  shall  forthwith  be  transmitted  by  the  collector,  throngb 
the  chief  of  customs  service,  to  the  military  governor  of  the  island,  who  will 
review  and  either  affirm,  reverse,  or  modify  the  action  complained  of. 

Necessary  and  authorized  expenses  for  the  administration  of  said  tariff  and  reg- 
ulations  shall  be  paid  from  the  collections  thereunder. 

Accurate  accounts  of  collections  and  expenditures  shall  be  kept  and  rendered  to 

the  Secretary  of  War. 

William  McKinley. 

The  above  order  and  the  following  tariff  of  duties  prescribed  thereunder  will  be 
proclaimed  and  enforced,  as  therein  provided,  and  all  regulations  and  orders  here- 
tofore issued  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Blihu  Root, 

Secretary  of  War, 


If  at  any  time  in  any  subport  the  services  of  an  oflBcer  of  tlie  Armj 
are  not  available  as  collector,  a  civil  official  may  be  appointed  tem- 
porarily as  acting  collector. 

Art.  4.  Custom-houses  shall  be  established  or  suppressed  by  th^ 
military  governor  of  Cuba. 

Art.  5.  The  port  of  Habana  has  been  duly  designated  as  the  prin- 
cipal customs  port  of  Cuba,  and  the  following  ports  have  been  declarec 
sabports,  viz:  Mat&nzas,  C4rdenas,  Cienfuegos,  Sagua  la  Grande 
(Isabela de Sagua),  Caibarien,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Manzanillo,  Nue vitas. 
Gnant^namo,  Gibara,  Baracoa,  Trinidad,  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur,  Tunas 
de  Zaza,  and  Bataban6,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  the  duly  appointed 
collectors  of  these  ports,  or  other  person  appointed  as  acting  collector, 
shall  have  general  jurisdiction  over  the  collection  of  the  customs  reve 
nue  in  the  respective  ports.  Collectors  or  acting  collectors  at  the  sub 
ports  shall  render  such  reports  and  accounts  as  may  be  required  fron 
time  to  time  by  superior  authority.  All  official  correspondence 
directed  to  or  proceeding  from  the  collectors  of  subports  shall  be  trans 
mitted  through  the  office  of  the  collector  at  the  principal  customs  port. 


CHAPTER  II. 
DTITIE8  AND  P0WEB8  OF  0U8T0M8  0FFI0IAL8. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Art.  6.  The  general  duties  and  powers  of  customs  officials  are  sucl 
as  relate  to  the  documenting  of  vessels  of  the  island  of  Cuba  in  pro^ 
of  nationality  and  ownership;  the  exclusion  of  foreign  vessels  fron 
the  coastwise  trade,  except  those  authorized  by  law;  maintenance  oi 
the  laws  and  treaties  concerning  commercial  intercourse;  the  secur 
ing  of  the  lawful  revenue  from  import>ations  of  foreign  merchandise 
the  suppression  and  prevention  of  smuggling  and  other  frauds  on  th< 
customs  revenue,  and  the  collection  and  deposit  of  duties,  fees,  anc 
penalties  accruing  under  the  customs  and  navigation  laws;  the  dis 
bursement  of  public  moneys;  the  use  and  preservation  of  public  prop 
erty;  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws,  and  the  compilatioi 
of  returns  of  the  commerce,  navigation,  and  immigration  of  the  islanc 
of  Cuba. 

Art.  7.  General  powers  of  search,  seizure,  and  arrest  under  th< 
revenue  laws  are  hereby  conferred  upon  the  officers  of  the  customs 
including  inspectors,  occasional  inspectors,  officers  of  revenue  cutters 
authorized  agents  of  the  customs  service,  and  other  persons  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose  in  writing  by  a  collector  of  customs.  Ii 
the  exercise  of  these  powers  they  are  authorized  to  board  vessels,  t( 


hail  and  stop  the  same,  and  to  use  force,  if  neeessar}*,  to  compel  com- 
pliance, and  to  search  all  such  vessels  and  all  persons,  trunks,  and 
packages  found  on  board.  These  general  powere  are  not  confined 
to  the  districts  to  which  the  officers  may  be  attached,  but  may  be 
exercised  in  other  districts. 

Art.  8.  Customs  officers  must  warn  and  advise  all  persons  with 
whom  they  deal,  in  order  to  prevent  such  persons  from  committing 
innocently,  or  through  ignorance,  offenses  against  the  revenue  laws 
and  regulations. 

Art.  9.  Customs  officers  are  authorized  to  board  vessels  bound  for 
the  island  of  Cuba,  whether  in  port  or  within  four  leagues  of  the 
coast;  to  demand  manifests  or  make  search  and  examine  any  or  all 
parts  of  the  vessel ;  to  seal  and  take  account  of  any  packages  found 
separated  from  the  residue  of  the  cargo;  but  in  the  case  of  foreign 
vessels  protected  by  treaty,  notice  of  an  intended  search  must  be 
given  to  the  proper  foreign  consul. 

Art.  10.  They  are  authorized  to  stop,  search,  and  examine  any 
vehicle,  beast,  or  pei*son  on  which  or  whom  they  suspect  there  is  mer- 
chandise unlawfully  introduced  into  the  island  of  Cuba.  If  such 
goods  are  found,  they  shall  seize  the  vehicle,  beast,  or  packages,  and 
arrest  the  person  or  persons,  and  report  the  facts  to  the  collector. 

They  are  authorized  to  enter  upon  or  pass  through  the  lands, 
inclosures,  or  buildings  other  than  dwelling  houses,  of  any  person,  at 
all  times,  either  day  or  night. 

Art.  11.  When  officers  of  the  customs  shall  have  cause  to  suspect 
a  concealment  of  merchandise  in  any  particular  dwelling  house  or 
store,  they  will,  upon  application  to  the  municipal  judge  or  to  a  judge 
of  first  instance,  or,  in  their  absence,  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  or  town 
or  district,  be  entitled  to  a  warrant  to  enter  such  house,  store,  or  other 
place  to  search  for  smuggled  goods. 

Art.  12.  Customs  officers  are  empowered  to  seize  all  letters  or  pack- 
ages, packets  or  parcels  containing  letters  which  are  being  carried 
contrary  to  law  on  board  finy  vessel  or  on  any  post  route,  and  convey 
them  to  the  nearest  post-office,  or  detain  them,  subject  to  the  oitlers 
of  the  postal  authorities. 

Art.  13.  Principal  customs  officer  are  required  to  keep  true,  cor- 
rect, and  permanent  records  and  accounts  of  their  official  transactions, 
to  submit  the  same  to  the  inspection  of  authorized  officers  at  all 
times,  and  to  turn  over  all  records  and  official  papers  to  their  suc- 
cessors, or  to  other  authorized  officers. 

Art.  14.  Customs  officers  receiving  or  having  in  possession  public 
money  or  property  are  required  to  render  such  accounts  and  retuns 
thereof,  and  in  such  form  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  or  by  the  military  governor. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
OOLLEOTOBS  OF  OITSTOHS. 
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Art.  15.  At  the  head  of  each  custom-house  shall  be  a  chief  officer 
called  the  collector  of  customs,  whose  duties  and  powers  ai'e  as 
follows: 

First.  To  carefully  comply  with  and  to  require  all  his  subordinates 
to  comply  with  whatever  is  prescribed  in  these  regulations,  in  the  cus- 
toms laws,  and  in  general  or  special  orders  from  superior  authority 
relating  to  the  customs. 

Second.  To  decide  all  questions  raised  in  the  dispatch  of  merchan- 
dise and  in  the  transaction  of  daily  business  in  the  custom-house. 
The  collectors  of  subports  shall  refer  all  questions  in  regard  to  which 
they  are  themselves  in  doubt  to  the  collector  of  the  chief  port  for  his 
decision. 

Third.  Collectors  of  customs  shall  pi'escribe  the  interior  regulations 
for  their  respective  custom-houses,  which  shall  be  in  accord  with  these 
general  regulations  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  collector  of  customs 
for  Cuba. 

Fourth.  They  shall  see  that  all  duties,  taxes,  and  imposts  connected 
with  the  customs  revenue  are  collected  within  the  prescribed  times; 
that  tlie  cashiers  and  employes  intrusted  with  the  receipt  of  customs 
dues  make  their  deposits  punctually  and  correctly  in  the  public  treas- 
ury', and  that  the  register  of  collections  is  proven  correct  by  compari- 
ison,  within  the  prescribed  times,  with  the  books  of  the  cashier  and 
of  the  bookkeeper,  and  certifying  or  directing  the  certification  of  the 
balances  after  due  examination. 

Fifth.  They  shall  forward  all  reports  required  of  them  by  superior 
authority,  and  shall  transmit  to  higher  authority  all  proper  documents 
submitted  to  them  for  that  purpose,  with  an  endorsement  of  their 
views  thereon. 

Sixth.  Subject  to  approval  by  higlier  authority,  they  shall  appoint 
the  employes  of  the  respective  customs-house,  with  power  to  discharge 
for  the  good  of  the  service. 

Seventh.  Collectors  of  customs  in  Cuba  are  hereb;^  directed  to  per- 
form the  duties  formerly  belonging  to  United  States  consuls  or  con- 
sular officers  in  such  territory,  so  far  as  concerns  seamen,  vessels, 
clearances,  etc. 

Official  fees  or  dues  collected  by  United  States  consuls  under  similar 
circumstances  shall  be  collected  by  such  collectors  of  customs,  and  all 
moneys  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  order  shall  be  deposited 
and  accounted  for  as  prescribed  for  customs  collections. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  2844,  United  States 
Revised  Statutes,  the  certification  of  invoices  of  goods  shipped  to  the 
United  States  from  Cuba  shall  be  executed  by  a  consul  of  a  friendly 
nation  or  by  two  resident  merchants  of  good  reputation. 
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of   all  inspectors,  weighers,  or  measurers  who  are  absent  from  or 
neglect  to  do  their  duty. 

3.  To  visit  or  inspect  the  vessels  which  arrive  in  his  port  and  make 
a  return  every  morning  to  the  collector  of  all  vessels  which  have 
arrived  from  foreign  ports  during  the  preceding  day,  specifying  the 
names  and  denominations  of  the  vessels,  the  masters'  names,  from 
whence  arrived,  whether  laden  or  in  ballast,  and  to  what  nation 
belonging. 

4.  To  put  on  board  of  each  of  said  vessels,  immediately  after  their 
arrival  in  port,  one  or  more  inspectors. 

5.  To  examine  whether  the  goods  imported  in  any  vessel  and  the 
deliveries  thereof  correspond,  according  to  the  inspectors'  returns, 
with  the  permits  for  landing  the  same,  and  if  any  error  or  disagree- 
ment appears,  to  report  the  same  to  the  collector. 

6.  To  superintend  the  lading  of  all  goods  for  exportation  and 
examine  and  report  whether  the  kind,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the 
goods  so  laden  on  board  any  vessel  for  exportation  correspond  with 
the  entries  and  permits  granted  therefor. 

7.  To  examine  and  from  time  to  time,  particularly  on  the  first 
Mondays  of  January  and  July  in  each  year,  try  the  weights,  measures, 
and  other  instruments  used  in  ascertaining  the  duties  on  imports, 
with  standards  to  be  provided  by  the  collector  for  that  purpose;  and 
where  disagreements  with  the  standards  are  discovered  to  report  the 
same  to  the  collector,  and  to  comply  with  such  directions  as  he  may 
receive  for  correcting  the  same. 

8.  To  preserve  with  care  all  orders  received  from  superior  authority. 

CUSTOMS  INSPECTORS. 

Art.  24.  At  ports  where  a  surveyor  is  appointed,  inspectors  shall 
be  assigned  to  duty  by  him,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  collector; 
otherwise  they  shall  be  assigned  by  the  collector.  At  ports  where 
inspectors  are  required  to  wear  uniforms,  they  must  always  be  worn 
when  on  regular  duty.  When  inspectors  are  ordered  on  special  serv- 
ice they  must  wear  a  badge  of  office  conspicuously  displayed,  unless 
otherwise  authorized  or  directed.  All  inspectors  shall  ascertain  whether 
sailing  vessels  coming  within  their  official  cognizance  are  provided 
with  the  signal  lights  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  report  all  cases  of 
nonobservance  of  the  law,  in  order  that  the  legal  penalties  may  be 
enforced. 

Inspectors  are  required  to  send  at  once  to  the  public  stores  all  goods 
seized  by  them  for  violation  of  law,  taking  the  storekeepers'  receipts 
for  such  goods  and  sending  such  receipts,  with  full  reports  of  the 
case,  to  the  surveyor. 

They  shall  not  perform  any  private  or  unofficial  duties  or  services 
on  board  the  vessels  to  which  they  may  be  assigned,  under  penalty 
of  dismissal  from  the  service. 
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DISTRICT  INSPECTORS. 

Art.  25.  District  inspectors  must  be  in  their  respective  districts 
during  such  hours  as  the  surveyor  may  direct,  and  where  two  inspect- 
ors are  assigned  to  the  same  district  one  or  the  other  of  them  most 
be  constantly  on  duty  during  the  prescribed  hours.  They  have  gen- 
eral supervision  of  all  vessels  coming  into  their  districts  and  shall  report 
all  discovered  violations  of  the  revenue  or  navigation  laws  and  regu- 
lations to  the  surveyor.  They  are  to  make  examinations  as  often  as 
necessary  of  vessels  coming  into  their  districts  and  to  ascertain 
whether  Cuban  vessels  are  properly  documented  and  have  duly  com- 
piled with  all  laws  relating  to  navigation.  They  shall  secure  and  seal 
the  hatches  and  openings  of  all  vessels  from  foreign  ports  coming 
within  their  districts  and  retain  the  custody  of  the  same  until  relieved 
by  discharging  inspectors. 

If  no  assignment  of  an  inspector  be  made  especially  to  such  vessels, 
the  district  inspector  shall  take  charge  of  the  lading  thereof  without 
further  notice. 

In  the  case  of  vessels  permitted  to  proceed  to  another  district  before 
completely  discharging,  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  first  district 
shall  submit  to  the  surveyor  a  statement  of  the  portion  of  the  cargo 
already  discharged,  for  delivery  to  the  district  inspectors,  under  whose 
supervision  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  is  to  be  discharged.  The 
inspector  in  charge  of  the  final  delivery  shall  make  the  final  returns  of 
discharge.  They  shall  report  daily  to  the  surveyor  the  names  of  all 
importing  vessels  which  arrived  in  their  districts  during  the  previous 
day,  distinguishing  between  those  not  discharged,  those  partly  dis- 
charged in  their  districts,  and  those  wholly  discharged. 

They  shall  each  keep  a  permanent  record  book  in  which  to  enter, 
with  necessary  particulars,  all  entries,  orders,  and  permits  received 
by  them,  and  another  book  to  enter  an  account  of  all  coasting  vessels 
examined,  both  books  to  be  in  the  prescribed  form. 

Art.  26.  They  are  to  supervise  the  shipment  of  goods  for  exporta- 
tion or  transportation  in  bond  in  their  respective  districts. 

Art.  27.  When  the  lading  of  the  merchandise  on  board  the  vessel 
or  other  conveyance  is  completed,  the  district  officer  under  whose 
supervision  the  lading  is  done  shall  endorse  upon  the  original  entry 
the  proper  certificate  of  the  shipment.  When  merchandise  for  export 
or  transportation  has  been  ordered  to  be  weighed  or  gauged,  the  name 
of  the  weigher  or  ganger  by  whom  the  same  was  done  shall  be  given 
underneath  the  certificates.  If  a  manifest  is  required  to  be  delivered 
to  the  master  of  the  vessel  or  to  the  conductor  of  a  railroad  car,  sucli 
manifest  must  be  certified  by  the  district  inspector  and  delivered  as 
directed. 

Art.  28.  Whenever  any  portion  of  the  merchandise  described  in 
the  export  or  transportation  entry  is  not  shipped  in  accordance  with 
the  orders  and  directions  upon  the  entry,  the  district  inspector,  in 
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making  his  certificate  of  shipment,  shall  state  that  the  merchandise 
whpS  shipped  "  in  part,"  and  the  number  of  packages  or  quantity  of 
merchandise  not  shipped  must  be  specified  underneath  the  certifi- 
cates, and  the  reason,  if  known,  why  the  merchandise  was  not  shipped, 
and  what  disposition  was  made  thereof,  must  also  be  stated. 

Art.  29.  Such  unshipped  merchandise  must  be  sent  to  the  nearest 
general-order  store,  with  a  ticket  or  receipt,  describing  the  merchan- 
dise, and  stating  upon  it  that  the  merchandise  is  *' for  export — or 
transportation,  as  the  case  may  be — ^but  not  shipped,"  which  ticket  or 
receipt  shall  be  signed  by  the  storekeeper. 

Art.  30.  When  the  export  or  transportation  entries  are  returned  to 
the  surveyor's  office,  the  ticket  or  receipt  for  goods  not  shipped  and 
sent  to  the  general-order  store  shall  be  attached  to  the  original  entry. 

Officers  who  certify  shipments  of  goods  without  due  inspection  and 
supervision  of  the  shipments  will  be  subject  to  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed in  Article  221. 

BOARDING  INSPECTORS. 

Art.  31.  It  is  the  duty  of  boarding  inspectors  to  board  vessels 
arriving  from  foreign  ports,  and,  after  ascertaining  the  name  of  the 
vessel  and  master,  and  port  of  departure  in  each  case,  to  examine  the 
documents  relating  to  the  vessel  and  crew,  and  certify  the  manifest 
of  cargo,  verifying  the  same  by  actual  examination,  and  when  neces- 
sary to  seal  or  otherwise  secure  the  hatches  and  openings  until  the 
necessaiy  permits  for  unlading  can  be  granted  and  a  discharging 
officer  assigned  to  the  vessel. 

coast  inspectors. 

Art.  32.  Coast  inspectors  are  appointed  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  revenue  with  respect  to  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  which 
may  be  landed  or  in  any  way  come  to  the  land  from  a  vessel  from  a 
foreign  port  wrecked  or  stranded  upon  the  coast. 

On  learning  that  a  vessel  has  been  wrecked  or  stranded,  the  coast 
inspector  or  other  customs  officer  nearest  the  place  where  the  casualty 
has  occurred  shall  at  once  proceed  to  or  as  near  the  location  of  the 
stranded  or  wrecked  vessel  as  is  possible  and,  as  soon  as  he  ascertains 
the  situation  of  the  vessel,  make  report,  in  writing,  of  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  in  relation  thereto  to  the  surveyor.  In  case  the  vessel 
is  likely  to  break  up,  or  if  the  condition  of  the  vessel  is  such  that  its 
cargo  can  be  landed  or  discharged  therefrom,  he  shall  remain  at  or 
near  the  wreck  and  take  possession  and  keep  charge  of  all  goods  and 
merchandise  which  may  come  or  be  brought  to  land. 

Art.  33.  In  case  the  cargo  of  the  vessel  wrecked  or  stranded  is 
delivered  into  lighters  or  other  vessels  for  conveyance  into  port,  the 
coast  inspector  shall  keep  an  account  thereof,  and  before  any  lighter  or 
vessel  having  on  board  any  of  the  caro^o  is  allowed  to  depart  shall 
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take  x>os$ession  of,  and  secare  any  m6rchand|sqTvJtLi<^-lit^^f>%^inug- 
gled  or  landed  illegally  from  any  vessel  duril 

Art.  37.  The  chief  inspector  in  charge  of  the^&tgfet^feSpec^all  assign 
the  force  to  duty  and  make  daily  report  of  such  assignments,  together 
^with  any  negligence,  absence,  or  misconduct.  lie  shall  see  that  the 
night  inspectors  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  that  all  seizures 
and  arrests  are  promptly  reported,  and  that  the  orders  of  the  surveyor 
are  obeyed. 

DISCHARGING  INSPECTORS. 

Art.  38.  Discharging  inspectors  are  assigned  to  vessels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  cargoes  and  superintending  the  unlading  and 
storing  or  delivery  thereof,  so  as  to  prevent  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
the  island  of  Cuba  through  failure  to  secure  any  lawful  duties.  They 
shall  send  to  the  nearest  post-oflBce  all  letters,  packages,  and  bags  con- 
taining mail  matter,  take  an  account  thereof,  superintend  the  delivery 
to  the  postmaster,  and  obtain  a  receipt  therefor. 

They  shall  obtain  from  the  masters  of  vessels  lists  of  articles  reported 
by  them  at  the  custom-house  as  sea  stores,  compare  the  articles  of  the 
list,  seal  or  secure  all  unbroken  packages  of  dutiable  goods  claimed  as 
stores,  and  report  the  same,  with  any  excess  of  stores,  to  the  collector 
or  the  surveyor. 

Art.  39.  Specie  and  valuables,  usually  in  charge  of  the  pursers  of 
steamships,  must  be  taken  possession  of  by  discharging  inspectors  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  first  go  on  board  the  vessels.  The  special 
place  or  room  where  such  specie  and  valuables  are  deposited,  and  the 
safe  or  the  packages  containing  the  same  must  be  locked  with  cus- 
tom-house locks,  or  otherwise  secured,  until  delivered  on  a  permit 
from  the  proper  customs  officers. 

Art.  40.  Samples  of  the  cargo  in  bulk  of  the  vessel  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  be  sent  by  discharging  inspectors  to  the  appraiser's  store. 

Art.  41.  They  shall  report  to  the  collector  any  perishable  or  explo- 
sive articles  among  the  cargoes  to  be  discharged.  They  shall  endeavoi 
to  save  to  the  owners  of  goods  intended  for  immediate  export  or  trans- 
portation the  cost  of  sending  their  goods  to  warehouses  by  retaining 
them  on  the  vessel  or  wharf  until  the  owners  can  obtain  a  delivery 
I)ermit,  provided  that  such  retention  does  not  delay  the  unlading  oi 
other  goods  and  is  not  protracted  beyond  the  period  named  in  the  gen- 
eral order. 

Art.  42.  They  shall  seize  all  goods  imported  or  removed  in  violatior 
of  law,  and  shall  not  permit  any  goods  to  be  removed  from  the  landing 
places  thereof  until  they  have  been  properly  weighed,  gauged,  oi 
measured,  and  shall  require  persons  charged  with  the  unlading  oi 
goods  to  properly  separate,  assort,  and  arrange  the  goods  on  tht 
wharves  for  the  convenience  of  customs  weighers,  gaugers,  measurers 
and  markers. 
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TROOPS  STATIONED  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT. 


REGIMENT. 


7th  Cavalry, 

Headquarters^ 

COLUMBIA    BARRACKS, 

gu EM  ADOS,  Cuba. 


Troop,  Bat- 
tery or  Co- 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 

K 
L 
M 


2d  Artillery, 

Light  Batteries. 


1st  Infantry-, 

Headquarters, 

PINAR   DEL  RIO 

BARRACKS, 
PINAR  DEL  RIO,  CUBA. 


8th  Infantry, 
Headquarters, 

COLUMBIA     BARRACKS. 
QUEMADOS,  CUBA. 


A 
F 


E 
F 
G 
H 
I 

K 
L 
M 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 


STATION. 


Columbia  Barracks, 

Columbia 

Pinar  del  Rio 

Columbia 

Pinar  del  Rio 

Columbia 

Pinar  del  Rio 

Columbia 

Pinar  del  Rio 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia 


Quemados, 

Pinar  del  Rio, 
Quemados, 
Pinar  del  Rio. 
Quemados. 
Pinar  del  Rio. 
Quemados. 
Pinar  del  Rio, 
Quemados. 


»• 


Columbia  Barracks,  Quemados. 
Columbia 


»» 


»» 


Pinar  del  Rio  Barracks,  P.  del  Ri<s 
Pinar  del  Rio  Barracks, 
Pinar  del  Rio  Barracks, 
Pinar  del  Rio  Barracks. 
Guanajay  Barracks,       * 
Guanajay  Barracks, 
{Guanajay  Barracks, 
jGuanajay  Barracks, 


•» 


»» 


ruanajay. 


i» 


•» 


Columbia  Barracks,  Quemados. 


ly 

X>eniiit8  or  orders;  the  marks,  numbers,  and  descriptions  of  the  pack- 
ages ordered  to  be  and  actually  unladen;  to  what  public  stores,  ware- 
houses, or  other  places  the  respective  lots  of  goods  have  been  sent. 
The  discharge  book  of  each  cargo  is  to  be  duly  signed  and  delivered 
to  the  surveyor,  as  required  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Art.  51.  As  soon  as  practicable  they  shall  submit  to  the  surveyor 
their  discharging  book,  accompanied  by  the  permits  and  orders  of 
discharge,  and  all  other  vouchers  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the 
cargo  and  a  return  thereof.  They  shall  first  enter  therein  the  baggage 
permit,  if  there  is  one,  and  shall  enter  separately:  First,  all  free  per- 
mits; second,  all  consumption  permits;  third,  all  warehouse  permits; 
fourth,  all  permits  for  the  delivery  of  "I.  T." goods  to  the  surveyor; 
fifth,  all  permits  for  delivery  to  the  surveyor  of  merchandise  for 
transport  or  export,  designating  in  the  corresponding  column  such 
packages  as  were  landed,  sent  to  the  warehouse,  or  delivered  to  the 
surveyor. 

On  the  return  of  merchandise  disposed  of  on  consumption  permits 
the  entry  number  must  in  each  instance  be  stated,  and  for  merchan- 
dise delivered  in  bond,  whether  for  warehouse,  exportation,  or  trans- 
portation, the  bond  number  must  be  stated  on  the  return.  In  the 
marginal  column  must  be  noted  all  packages  "not  agreeing  with  per- 
mit" or  "not  found  on  board,"  and  opposite  to  the  entry  of  each 
warehouse  permit  the  designated  warehouse  to  which  the  merchan- 
dise was  sent;  or,  if  delivered  to  surveyor,  the  place  of  ultimate  des- 
tination. Special  care  must  be  taken  to  state  the  correct  date  of  the 
landing  of  merchandise  from  the  vessel,  and  if  it  was  landed  on  more 
than  one  day  the  first  and  last  day  on  which  each  lot  was  landed 
must  be  stated.  After  the  permits  above  mentioned  are  entered,  the 
inspector  shall  enter,  under  the  proper  designation,  all  packages,  by 
marks  and  numbers,  which  have  been  sent  either  to  appraiser's  store, 
sample  office,  general  order  store,  or  elsewhere  by  special  order,  and 
all  passengers'  baggage  sent  to  public  store.  For  all  packages  a 
proper  receipt  will  be  required,  to  correspond  with  the  return.  After 
accounting  for  the  cargo  he  must  enter  at  the  end  of  his  return  a  list 
of  all  the  sea  stores  and  of  all  the  coal  remaining  in  the  vessel.  Such 
returns  shall  be  signed  by  the  inspectors,  respectively,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  deliveries  have  been  made.  The  names  of 
weighers,  gaugers,  or  measurers  who  have  performed  any  duty  in 
connection  with  the  cargo  shall  also  be  stated. 

Art.  52.  Discharging  inspectors  shall  make  report  of  goods  remain- 
ing on  board  their  vessels  after  the  expiration  of  the  authorized  time 
for  discharge,  in  order  that  collectors  may  take  possession  of  such 
goods  as  unclaimed.  Before  reporting  their  vessel  as  fully  discharged 
they  shall  make  careful  personal  examination  of  all  parts  of  such 
vessel. 
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Columbia  Barracks,  Qtiemados^  Cuba,  (continued.) 


TROOPS. 

Lt.  Battery] 

2nd    Artil-Y 
lery.      | ; 


Lt.  Battery 

2nd    ArtilA 
lery. 


OFFICERS. 


REMARKS. 


Capt.  Lotus  Niles Comdg.  Battery. 

1st  Lieut.  G.  Blakely i  D.  S.  Mil  Academy- 

1st  Lieut.  L.  S.  Lyon ;  With  Battery. 

2d  Lieut.  C.  F.  Armistead;  D.  S.  Dcpt.  Hdqrs. 

Capt.  C.  D.  Parkhurst Comdg.  Battery  and   Bat- 

I      talion. 
1st  Lieut.  E.  J.  Timberlake    Abs.  with  leave, 

1st  Lieut.  S.S.  Jordan i  With  Battery. 

2d  Lieut.  F.  Connor With  Battery,  Adjt. 


Headquait'ers, 

8tb  Inf. 


Col.  G.  M.  Randall 

Lt.  Col.  P.  H.  Rllis ' 

Major  J.  F.  Stretch , 

Major  P.   H.  Ray 

Major  W.  L.  Pitcher ! 

Capt.  F.  H.  Sargent 

Capt.  J.  Stafford ■ 

1st  Lieut.  M.  B.  Stewart..' 


D.  S.  Alaska 

Conid^.  g^ment. 

D.  S.  Dept.  Havana. 

D.  S.  Alaska. 

D.  S.  Dept.  Havana. 

Adjutant. 

Quartermaster. 

Commissary,  Post    Treas- 


1st  Lieut.  T.  Norman. 


Company 


Company 


Company  J 


1st  Lieut.  C.  E.Russell... 
1st  Lieut.  H.  A.  Eaton...! 


Capt.  R.   H.  Wilson. 


urer. 
Batt.  Adjt. 

Batt. 
Batt.  Adjt. 
Batt.  Adjt. 


D.    S.    Depot 


«<i 


mpany  J 

{ 


Company 
iij^t. 


Company  I 


1st  Lieut.  C.  P.  Faulkner.] 
2d  Lieut.  H.  P.  Goodnow. 

Capt.  C.  W.   Kennedy 

Ist  Lieut.  F.  L.  Knudseu. 
2d  Lieut 


Capt.  F.Perkins 

IstLieut.  F.W.Coleman  Jr. 
1st  Lieut.  F.  W.  Healy 


Capt.  C.  Gerhardt 

1st  Lieut.  J.  R.  Seybum... 
2d  Lieut.  C.  B.  Smith 


Capt.  R.  F.  Ames 

1st  Lieut.  E.  T.  Collins... 
2d  Lieut.  L.  S.  Edwards... 


Capt.  F.  W.  Sladen 

1st  Lieut.  D.  W.  Kilbum.. 

2d  Lieut    A.  V.  L.  R.  de 

Beaumont 


D.     S.    Recruiting  Service. 

Denver,  Col. 
D,  S.  With  14h  Inf. 
Comdg.  Co. 

Commanding  Co. 
With  Co. 
Vacancj'. 

En  route  to  join. 
D.  S.  with  13th  Inf. 
Comdg  Co. 

Comdg.  Co.,  Range  Officer. 
With  Co. 
With  Co, 

Comdg.  Co. 
With  Co. 
With  Co. 

D.  S.  With  4,th  Inf. 
Comdg.  Co. 

With  Co. 
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surveyor's  office  as  public  records.  A  separate  book  shall  be  kept  for 
the  cargo  of  each  vessel. 

Art.  57.  Before  weighing  any  merchandise  the  weigher  must  see 
that  the  beam  is  accurately  balanced.  As  correctness  of  weights 
depends  very  much  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  poise,  the  beam  should 
always  be  kept  clean  and  be  frequently  tested  with  the  standard.  A 
fairly  even  beam  indicates  the  weight,  but  as  in  weighing  merchan- 
dise it  seldom  happens  that  the  beam  will  stand  at  an  exact  poise,  but 
will  go  either  above  or  below  an  even  beam,  the  weight  shall  be  taken 
on  the  rising  beam.  Weighers  are  required  to  mark  the  weight  on 
each  single  package  weighed. 

Art.  68.  When  a  return  has  been  once  made  by  a  weigher  it  must 
not  be  amended  or  changed  except  by  permission  of  the  surveyor. 
The  amended  return  must  state  why  the  amendment  is  made,  and  be 
checked  or  signed  by  the  weigher  before  it  is  presented  to  the  sur- 
veyor for  his  approval.  The  original  figures  shall  be  canceled  by  cross 
marks  and  the  amendment  added,  so  as  to  show  both  records.  When 
an  amendment  to  a  return  is  allowed,  the  weigher  must  correct  his 
dock  book  in  accordance  with  the  amended  return. 

Abt.  59.  From  every  invoice  of  railroad  iron  or  steel  rails  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  bars  of  equal  length  shall  be  weighed  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  average  weight  thereof,  the  whole  number  of  bars  to  be 
counted,  and  returns  of  the  weight  of  such  iron  must  be  made  as  of 
other  weighable  merchandise;  but  if  the  weight,  as  shown  by  the 
return  of  the  weigher,  does  not  vary  more  than  two  per  cent  from  that 
stated  in  the  invoice,  the  entry  shall  be  liquidated  at  the  invoice  weight. 
In  ease  a  greater  variation  from  invoice  weight  is  shown,  the  whole 
quantity  embraced  therein  shall  be  weighed. 

Abt.  60.  Whenever  a  permit  or  order  directs  that  goods  be  weighed 
and  a  special  return  be  made  therefor,  the  weigher  shall  weigh  the 
goods  designated  and  make  a  return  separate  and  distinct  from  any 
other  without  delay.  If  the  merchandise  has  been  shipped  before 
the  order  to  weigh  is  received  by  the  weigher,  he  shall  indorse  such 
fact  on  the  back  of  the  order  and  return  it  to  the  surveyor.  Returns 
of  the  weighing  of  a  cargo  must  be  made  to  the  collector  within  six 
days  after  the  vessel  has  been  discharged.  Certificates  or  copies  of 
weights  shall  be  furnished  by  the  surveyor  at  ports  where  there  is  such 
an  officer;  elsewhere  by  the  collector. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BONDS  OF  OUSTOMS  EMPLOYES. 

Art.  61.  All  employes  of  the  customs  service  who  are  charged  with 
the  custody  of  funds  or  property,  storekeepers,  and  such  others  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba  to  be  bonded, 
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shall  file  a  good  and  valid  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Art.  62.  The  bonds  shall  be  in  such  form  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
collector  of  customs  for  Cuba,  with  a  trust  or  guarantee  company 
legally  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  as  sole  surety, 
or  with  at  least  two  good  and  sufficient  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the 
collector  of  customs  for  Cuba. 

The  amount  of  the  bond  shall  be  determined  by  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms for  Cuba. 

Art.  63.  Possession  of  office  shall  not  be  given  to  any  official  herein 
required  to  file  a  bond  until  the  latter  shall  have  been  duly  drawn  up 
and  accepted.  Chief  customs  officers  who  violate  the  provisions  of 
this  regulation  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  their 
action. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OUBTOMB  BTJBVEILLAiraE 

Art.  64.  In  order  to  secure  the  collection  of  the  legal  duties  the 
custom-houses  shall  exercise  surveillance  over  the  coast,  beginning 
with  the  moment  when  a  vessel  enters  the  jurisdictional  waters  of  the 
island  of  Cuba  and  concluding  when  the  merchandise  imported  therein 
has  been  legally  passed  through  the  custom-houses,  except  that  in  case 
of  justifiable  suspicion  of  fraud  said  merchandise  may  be  followed  in  its 
transportation  by  coasting  vessels,  by  railroad,  or  by  any  other  means 
or  in  any  other  way  by  land  or  water,  from  one  point  of  the  island  to 
another,  in  which  case  a  new  examination  shall  be  made  and  proof 
required  of  the  payment  of  the  proper  duties  at  the  custom-house  of 
arrival. 

The  jurisdictional  watera  of  Cuba  extend  to  four  leagues  from  the 
coasts  of  the  island  or  from  the  keys  belonging  to  it. 

Art.  65.  On  the  arrival  in  port  of  any  vessel  no  i)erson  except  the 
pilots,  customs  and  health  officers,  consuls,  and  agents  of  the  vessel 
(with  the  consent  of  the  customs)  shall  be  allowed  to  come  on  board 
or  to  leave  the  vessel,  without  the  permission  of  the  customs  officer  in 
charge,  until  all  the  passengers  and  their  baggage  shall  have  been 
duly  landed,  or,  if  tliei'e  are  no  passengers,  until  the  vessel  is  com- 
pletely moored  or  the  masters  permission  is  obtained. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  master  of  any  steamship  or  other 
vessel  coming  from  a  foreign  port,  not  in  distress,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel  within  any  collection  district  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  to 
allow  any  person  or  peraons,  except  a  pilot,  officer  of  the  customs,  or 
health  officer,  and  agents  of  the  vessel  (with  the  consent  of  the  cus- 
toms), to  come  on  board  of  the  vessel  or  to  leave  the  vessel  until  the 
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vessel  has  been  taken  in  charge  by  an  officer  of  the  customs,  nor  after 
charge  so  taken,  without  leave  of  such  officer,  until  all  the  passengers, 
with  their  baggage,  have  been  duly  landed  from  the  vessel.  For  a 
violation  of  this  rule,  or  for  permitting  or  neglecting  to  prevent  a 
violation  thereof,  the  master  of  the  vessel  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  master,  except  a  pilot,  officer  of  the  customs,  health  officer,  or 
agent  of  the  vessel,  to  go  on  board  of  a  vessel  not  in  distress  arriving 
at  any  seaport  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  until  the  vessel  has  been  taken 
in  charge  by  an  officer  of  customs,  nor,  after  charge  is  taken,  without 
leave  of  such  officer  until  all  the  passengers,  with  their  baggage,  have 
been  duly  landed  from  the  vessel. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  x>erson  in  charge  of  a  tugboat,  row- 
boat,  or  other  vessel  to  come  alongside  and  put  any  person,  except  as 
authorized  by  these  regulations,  on  board  any  incoming  vessel  hereto- 
fore described. 

Art.  66.  Customs  surveillance  shall  be  exercised : 

First.  In  the  jurisdictional  waters  by  the  revenue  cutters. 

Second.  In  the  custom-houses  in  the  ports  of  arrival  and  in  each 
customs  district  by  all  the  interior  employes  of  the  custom-house 
and  by  the  corps  of  in8i)ector9,  which  includes  all  customs  inspectors 
of  whatever  class. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
IHFOBTATIOH  BT  SEA. 

SECTION  FIRST. 

General  provisions. 

Art.  67.  No  merchandise  of  any  kind  whatsoever  can  be  legally 
introduced  into  the  island  of  Cuba  without  passing  through  the  cus- 
tom-house duly  established  for  this  pui*pose,  'all  such  merchandise 
requiring  to  be  presented  at  the  custom-house  for  examination  and 
payment  of  customs  duties,  if  to  such  it  is  liable. 

Employes  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  customs  revenue 
shall  be  under  no  restriction  in  assuring  themselves  of  the  correctness 
of  all  operations  performed  for  this  purpose.  Customs  employes 
shall  have  the  right  to  proceed,  not  only  to  open  all  packages  and 
concealed  spaces,  but  also  to  destroy  false  bottoms,  or  partitions,  or 
bulkheads,  etc.,  which  prevent  them  from  assuring  themselves  that 
the  hidden  empty  spaces  contain  no  dutiable  object,  nor  shall  such 
proceeding  give  any  right  to  a  claim  for  damages  which  may  have 
been  thus  caused  to  merchandise  or  vessel. 
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Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  attempting  to  import  oleomarga- 
rine into  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  order,  shall  forfeit  the  merchandise  sought  to  be  fraudulently 
import'Cd,  and  the  same  shall  be  seized  and  sold  by  the  collector  of 
castoms  in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  for  the  sale  of  seized  and 
confiscated  goods.  The  proceeds  of  such  sale  or  sales  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  treasurer  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided  by  paragraph  3  of  this  article, 
any  person,  Arm,  or  corporation  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  article  shall  be  liable  to  the  fines  and  penalties  prescribed  in 
Circular  No.  31,  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs,  dated 
August  24,  1899,  the  same  as  if  such  frauds  were  against  the  customs 
revenues  of  Cuba. 

Art.  72.  In  the  dispatch  of  passengers,  baggage,  or  other  effects, 
duties  not  exceeding  one  dollar  on  any  one  consignment  may  be 
remitted  by  the  collector  of  customs. 

Art.  73.  Articles  of  easy  identification  desired  to  be  exported  from 
the  island  of  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  being  repaired  may  be,  upon 
application  to  the  collector  of  customs,  identified  at  the  custom-house 
through  which  exported,  and  may  be  subsequently  reimported  free  of 
duty  on  reidentification,  under  the  proper  restrictions  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba. 

Such  articles  are  dutiable,  however,  to  the  extent  of  any  repairs 
that  may  have  been  made  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

When  appraisals  are  being  made,  either  on  the  wharves  or  in  the 
appraisers'  warehouses,  all  persons  other  than  designated  employes 
of  the  custom-house  shall  be  excluded  therefrom,  except  as  permis- 
sion may  be  granted  therefor  by  the  collector  of  customs. 

SECTION   SECOND. 

Masters  of  vessels  and  their  manifests. 

Art.  74.  Every  vessel  shall  on  arrival  be  placed  under  customs 
control  until  duly  discharged.  Passengers  with  no  dutiable  property 
in  their  possession  may  be  permitted  to  land  without  detention. 

Art.  75.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  any  vessel 
the  master  must,  under  the  penalty  hereinafter  prescribed  in  case  of 
failure,  produce  to  the  proper  officer  a  manifest  of  her  cargo,  includ- 
ing every  parcel  or  package  carried  by  the  vessel,  which  manifest 
must  be  certified  by  the  oath  of  the  master. 

The  master  of  every  foreign  vessel  is  required,  at  the  time  of  entry, 
to  produce  to  the  collector  the  register,  or  other  document  in  lieu 
thereof,  together  with  the  clearance  and  other  papers  granted  by  the 
officers  of  the  customs  to  his  vessel  at  the  port  of  departure  for  Cuba, 
and,  within  fortj^-eight  hours  after  entry,  to  deposit  the  same  with 
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consigned  to  order,  a  notation  of  that  fact;  all  the  foregoing  data  to 
be  entered  separately  for  each  port.  The  number  and  weight  of  the 
I>ackages  shall  be  expressed  in  letters  and  figures.  The  mere  expres- 
sion ^'merchandise/'  or  any  other  expression  of  similar  vagueness^ 
shall  not  be  admitted. 

4.  Cargoes  in  bulk  shall  be  entered  in  the  manifests  by  numbers^ 
weight,  or  measure,  according  as  the  merchandise  composing  the  cargo 
is  dutiable  by  number,  weight,  or  measure,  except  that  the  weight 
be  expressed  in  all  cases  whether  the  merchandise  be  dutiable  by  it 
or  not. 

5.  The  manifest  may  be  drawn  up  in  the  language  of  the  nation  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs,  but  the  master  must  deliver  to  the  collector 
two  copies  in  Spanish  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  delivery  of 
the  original  manifest. 

6.  When  a  vessel  touches  at  several  i)orts  the  captain  may,  at  his 
option,  prepare  and  certify,  as  provided  in  article  75,  a  manifest  of 
the  entire  cargo  in  the  la.st  port,  or  the  one  from  which  he  begins  his 
voyage  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  or  he  may  bring  separate  manifests  for 
each  port  from  which  he  brings  cargo.  In  the  latter  case,  he  shall 
add  to  the  manifest  which  he  certifies,  and  to  the  one  for  the  port 
immediately  preceding,  a  note  connecting  the  two  documents  together 
so  that  none  of  the  manifests  can  fail  to  be  presented. 

7.  All  interlineations,  additions,  or  corrections  not  certified  by  the 
captains  are  null  and  void. 

8.  If  owners,  shippers,  or  consignees  note  any  error  in  the  master's 
certified  manifest,  they  shall  report  it  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the 
port  for  which  the  vessel  sails,  which  collector  shall  or  shall  not  permit, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  correction,  the  master 
having  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba. 

9.  Captains  entering  ports  due  to  stress  of  weather  are  not  required 
to  present  the  certified  manifest,  but  will  prepare  and  present  a  copy 
of  it,  as  prescribed  in  article  78. 

Art.  78.  If  a  vessel  destined  to  the  foreign  trade  enters  some  other 
than  the  port  of  its  destination,  by  stress  of  weather,  pursuit,  or  duress 
by  enemies  or  other  necessity  duly  established,  a  period  of  three  days 
shall  be  conceded  to  the  captain  in  order  that  he  may  draw  up,  sign, 
and  present  his  manifest,  with  the  details  required  by  article  77. 

If  a  vessel  destined  to  the  island  of  Cuba  enters,  by  stress  of  weather, 
pursuit,  or  duress  by  enemies  or  other  necessity,  in  a  port  other  than 
its  destination,  the  manifest  shall  be  returned  to  the  captain  upon  his 
departure,  certified  by  the  collector  of  customs,  who  will  retain  an 
exact  copy  of  the  same,  signed  by  the  captain  or  his  consignee,  and 
who  shall  send  another  copy  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of  destination. 

When  the  stress  of  weather,  pursuit,  or  duress  of  enemies  or  other 
necessity  occurs  in  some  cove,  anchoring  place,  or  harbor  on  the  coast, 
the  captain  or  master  shall  present  his  original  manifest  and  two 
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which  may  be  conceded  for  the  different  operations  of  the  custom- 
house. 

Art.  84.  Within  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours  next  following  the 
entry  of  a  vessel,  unless  a  legal  holiday  shall  intervene,  the  captain 
shall  present  two  copies  of  his  own  manifest  translated  into  Spanish. 

If  cargo  is  carried  for  more  than  one  port  he  shall  present  at  the  first 
port,  in  addition  to  the  copies  above  mentioned,  one  copy  of  the  par- 
tial cargo  destined  to  the  same.  • 

One  of  the  general  copies  authorized  by  the  collector  and  contain- 
ing the  information  as  to  whether  the  original  has  been  certified  or 
not  shall  be  taken  by  the  captain  and  presented  at  each  one  of  the 
intermediate  ports  at  which  he  may  stop,  for  comparison  with  the 
partial  ones,  and  shall  serve  as  a  base  for  all  custom-house  operations, 
being  certified  in  each  intermediate  custom-house  and  filed  in  the 
last. 

Aft^r  presenting  the  general  manifest,  with  its  copies,  in  the  port 
of  first  destination,  the  captain  shall  present  two  partial  copies  of  the 
cargo  consigned  to  each  port  at  each  one  of  the  intermediate  custom- 
houses. 

Art.  85.  If  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  upon  inspection  shall  order 
that  the  vessel  remain  under  observation,  a  custom-house  inspector 
shall  be  placed  on  boai*d  or  in  a  launch  at  a  distance  to  be  indicated 
by  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  in  order  to  exercise  proper  vigilance 
over  the  vessel. 

The  manifest  will  be  delivered  without  loss  of  time  to  the  surveyor 
of  the  port  with  the  intervention  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and 
the  obligation  of  presenting  the  copies  shall  be  counted  from  the  time 
at  which  the  vessel  may  be  admitted  to  *'  free  pratique." 

Art.  86.  Every  captain  of  a  vessel  entering  a  port,  upon  delivering 
the  note  of  the  ship's  stores,  as  provided  for  in  article  80,  shall  declare, 
under  oath,  that  said  stores  are  destined  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
the  vessel  and  are  not  intended  to  be  sold  nor  transferred  nor  for 
private  use.  But  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  collector  of  customs,  the 
amount  of  said  stores  appear  excessive,  the  corresponding  duties  shall 
be  paid  upon  said  excess. 

Art.  87.  The  manifest  shall  state  the  consignees  or  owners  of  the 
merchandise  included  therein. 

When  a  bill  of  lading  has  been  made  to  order,  that  fact  shall  be  so 
expressed  in  the  manifest,  and  the  person  presenting  himself  with 
said  bill  of  lading,  in  accordance  with  the  last  indorsement  thereon, 
shall  be  held  to  be  the  consignee. 

Merchandise  consigned  to  order  which  is  not  duly  entered  within 
three  days  after  the  admission  of  the  manifest  shall  be  sent  by  the 
collector  to  general  order  stores. 

Art.  88.  The  residence  of  the  captain  or  master  of  a  vessel  entered 
in  the  harbor  is  the  residence  or  office  of  the  consignee  of  the  vessel. 
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If  there  be  no  consignee  it  will  be  the  residence  or  office  of  the  consul 
or  vice-consul  of  the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  both  of  these,  it  will  be  the  vessel  which  he  commands. 

Citations  or  notifications  which  are  left  aboard  of  his  vessel,  or  with 
any  person  belonging  to  the  office  of  the  consignee,  or  of  the  eonsniate, 
shall  have  the  same  legal  force  as  if  they  had  been  made  to  the  captain 
in  person. 

Ar*^  89.  The  collector  of  customs  shall  order  to  be  placed  in  the 
custom-house,  in  the  most  prominent  spot,  a  bulletin  board  where 
there  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  public  a  note  of  the  name  of  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  and  of  the  port  of  original  departure  of  all  vessels  which 
enter  the  port,  and  also  of  the  hour  at  which  their  manifests  were 
delivered.  These  notices  shall  be  authorizeii  with  the  sigrnature  of 
the  collector  of  customs,  and  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  computing  the 
X>eriods  indicated  by  these  regulations,  and  shall  not  be  removed  until 
all  operations  in  connection  therewith  shall  have  been  completed. 

Art.  90.  The  clearance  of  a  vessel  shall  not  be  permitted  for  any 
other  port  until  she  shall  have  discharged  all  her  cargo,  or  shall  have 
properly  accounted  for  the  same. 

Art.  91.  Before  the  departure  of  a  vessel  from  any  port  the  captain 
shall  deliver  to  the  proper  official  the  manifest  of  the  route  of  said 
vessel,  specifying  the  marks,  number  of  packages  and  description  of  ' 
their  contents,  together  with  the  names  of  the  shippers  and  consignees, 
and  with  a  statement  of  the  value  of  each  separate  consignment,  as 
well  as  of  the  names  of  tlie  passengers  and  their  destinations.  The 
dispatch  of  the  vessel  will  then  be  permitted.  No  prohibited  or  con- 
traband merchandise  shall  be  exported. 

SECTION  THIRD. 

Consignees. 

Art.  92.  The  consignee  is  the  person  to  whom  a  vessel  or  its  cargo 
is  directed.  There  are,  therefore,  consignees  of  vessels  and  con- 
signees of  merchandise. 

Art.  93.  The  consignees,  both  of  vessels  and  of  merchandise,  can 
make  use  of  their  clerks  or  custom-house  agents  for  the  customs 
operations. 

The  clerk  must  present,  before  being  permitted  to  dispatch,  a  writ- 
ten authorization  from  his  principal  or  emploj^er,  who  shall  thereby 
become  responsible  for  all  acts  of  said  clerk  in  the  conduct  of  custom- 
house business.  These  authorizations  shall  be  registered  in  a  book, 
which  shall  be  kept  by  the  collector  of  customs,  and  shall  have  full 
legal  force  and  effect  until  the  principals  request  their  cancellation  or 
the  substitution  of  the  same  by  a  written  request  to  the  collector  of 
customs,  or  until  they  shall  be  annulled  by  the  collector  of  customs 
himself  for  due  cause. 
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Customs  agents  may  ask,  in  writing,  of  the  collector  of  customs  for 
authorization  to  act  as  such,  and,  upon  being  admitted  as  a  custom- 
house agent,  they  shall  give  bond  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector 
of  customs  in  the  sum  which  he  may  order,  and  their  names,  bonds, 
and  residence  shall  be  registered  in  a  book,  which  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms shall  keep,  and  their  authorization  shall  have  full  legal  force 
and  effect  until,  for  due  cause,  they  may  be  annulled  by  the  collector 
of  customs  or  until  the  interested  parties  cease  to  be  such  agents. 

Art.  94.  The  consignee  of  the  vessel  shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
person  whom  the  captain  may  designate  as  such  in  his  manifest,  and 
the  consignee  of  merchandise  to  be  the  one  indicated  in  the  mani- 
fest, in  accordance  with  the  bills  of  lading,  when  these  are  made  to 
some  determined  person;  and  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  last  per- 
son in  whose  favor  the  said  bills  of  lading  are  endorsed,  in  case  the 
merchandise  comes  consigned  to  order.  A  banker  holding  a  bill  of 
lading  as  a  guarantee  for  money  advanced,  may  transfer  it  by  endorse- 
ment to  the  actual  importer.  The  agents  of  marine  insurance  com- 
panies shall  be  recognized  as  the  consignees  of  merchandise  abandoned 
to  the  companies,  and  the  salvors  of  merchandise  found  in  abandoned 
vessels  upon  the  high  seas  shall  be  recognized  as  the  consignees. 

The  x)er8on  designated  may  freely  admit  or  renounce  a  consignment. 
The  renunciations  must  be  made  within  24  hours  after  the  admission 
of  the  manifest,  and  be  officially  directed  to  the  collector  of  customs, 
otherwise  the  consignment  will  be  understood  to  be  admitted. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ENTBY  OF  MEBOHANDISE. 

Art.  96.  All  imported  merchandise  must  be  entered  at  the  custom- 
house of  the  port  of  arrival  either  for  immediate  consumption  or  in 
bond  by  the  i)erson  holding  a  bill  of  lading  which  names  him  as  the 
consignee,  or  a  bill  of  lading  endorsed  to  his  order  by  the  consignee 
named  therein.  A  banker  holding  a  bill  of  lading  as  security  for 
advances  of  money  may  transfer  the  same  by  endorsement  to  the 
actual  importer.  Underwriters  will  be  recognized  as  consignees  of 
merchandise  abandoned  to  them,  and  salvors  as  consignees  of  mer- 
chandise found  by  them  derelict  at  sea. 

A  consignee  holding  a  bill  of  lading  drawn  to  his  order  or  assigns 
may  transfer  the  same  to  any  person  who  can  lawfully  make  the 
required  declarations  on  entry,  and  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  lading  drawn 
in  blank  "  to  order,"  and  endorsed  by  the  shipper  or  consignor,  may 
make  entry  of  the  merchandise  specified  therein. 

Whenever  from  evidence  furnished  by  the  invoice  or  bill  of  lading, 
or  as  in  the  case  of  custom-house  brokers  and  forwarders,  by  the 
known  business  of  the  parties  making  entry,  the  collector  has  reason 
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11.  The  date  and  the  signature  of  the  interested  party. 
The  entry  shall,  before  it  can  be  accepted,  be  verified  by  the  oath 
of  the  consignee  or  owner  in  the  following  form : 

DECLABATION  AND  OATH  OP  CONSIGNEE,  IMPORTEE,  OR  AGENT. 

I. .  do  solemnly  and  tmly  awear  (or  affirm)  that  the  invoice  and 

bill  of  lading  now  presented  by  me  to  the  collector  of are  the  true  and 

only  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  by  me  received  of  all  the  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise imported  in  the ,  whereof is  master,  from 

,  for  account  of  any  person  whomsoever  for  whom  I  am  authorized  to  enter 

the  same:  that  the  said  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  are  in  the  state  in  which  thev 
were  actually  received  by  me,  and  that  I  do  not  know  nor  believe  in  the  existence 
of  any  other  invoice  or  bill  of  lading  of  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise;  that 
the  entry  now  delivered  to  the  collector  contains  the  just  and  true  account  of  the 
said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  according  to  the  said  invoice  and  bill  of  lading; 
that  nothing  has  been  on  my  part,  nor  to  my  knowledge  on  the  part  of  any  other 
person,  concealed  or  suppressed,  whereby  the  island  of  Cuba  may  be  defrauded  of 
any  part  of  the  duty  lawfully  due  on  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise;  and 
that  if  at  any  time  hereafter  I  discover  any  error  in  the  said  invoice  or  in  the 
account  now  rendered  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or  receive  any 
other  invoice  of  the  same,  I  will  immediately  make  the  same  known  to  the  col- 
lector of  this  district.  And  I  do  further  solemnly  and  truly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  (insert  the  name  and  residence  of  the  owner 
or  owners)  is  (or  are)  the  owner  (or  owners)  of  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
mentioned  in  the  annexed  entry;  that  the  invoice  now  produced  by  me  exhibits 
the  actual  cost  (if  purchased)  or  fair  market  value  (if  otherwise  obtained),  at  the 
time  or  times  and  place  or  places  when  or  where  procured  (as  the  case  may  be), 
of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  all  the  charges  thereon,  and  no  other 
or  different  discount,  bounty,  or  drawback  but  such  as  has  been  actually  allowed 
on  the  same. 


Personally  appeared  before  me  in  the  place  and  on  the  date  aforementioned 
,  whom  I  know  to  be  the  person  named,  and  who  made  and  sub- 


scribed the  aforegoing  declaration. 

Sealed  with  my  official  seal  and  subscribed  with  my  signature  on  the  above- 
mentioned  date. 


Notm^  Public, 


DECLARATION  AND  OATH  OF  OWNER  IN  CASES  WHERE  MERCHANDISE  HAS  BEEN 

ACTUALLY  PURCHASED. 

I, ,  do  solemnly  and  truly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  the  entry  now 

delivered  by  me  to  the  collector  of contains  a  just  and  true  account 

of  all  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  by  or  consigned  to  me  in  the 

,  whereof is  master,  from ;  that  the  invoice 

which  I  now  produce  contains  a  just  and  faithful  account  of  the  actual  cost  of  the 
said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  of  all  charges  thereon,  including  the  charges 
of  purchasing,  carriages,  bleaching,  dyeing,  dressing,  finishing,  putting  on,  and 
packing,  and  no  other  discount,  drawback,  or  bounty  but  such  as  has  been  actu- 
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ally  allowed  on  the  same;  that  I  do  not  know  nor  believe  in  the  existence  of  any 
invoice  or  bill  of  lading  other  than  those  now  produced  by  me,  and  that  they  are  in 
the  state  in  which  I  actually  received  them.  And  I  do  further  solemnly  and  truly 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  have  not,  in  the  said  entry  or  invoice,  concealed  or  sap- 
pressed  anything  whereby  the  island  of  Cuba  may  be  defrauded  of  any  part  of  the 
duty  lawfully  due  on  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise;  and  that  if  at  anytime 
hereafter  I  discover  any  error  in  the  said  invoice  or  in  the  account  now  produced  of 
the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or  receive  any  other  invoice  of  the  same, 
I  will  immediately  make  the  same  known  to  the  collector  of  the  district. 


Personally  appeared  before  me  in  the  place  and  on  the  date  aforementioned  the 

undersigned ,  whom  I  know  to  be  the  person  named,  and  who  made 

and  subscribed  the  aforegoing  declaration. 

Sealed  with  my  official  seal  on  the  above-mentioned  date. 


Sotary  Pw/>/ic. 

Whenever  it  is  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  of 
customs  that  the  consignee,  by  reason  of  temporary  absence  or  ill- 
ness, can  not  personally  make  the  entry  of  his  merchandise,  he  can 
be  represented  by  an  agent,  duly  authorized  by  a  power  of  attorney 
delivered  to  the  collector  of  customs,  and  said  agent  can  make  the 
entry  and  perform  the  other  necessary  transactions  in  reference 
thereto.  In  case  of  an  entry  so  made  by  an  agent  acting  under  a 
power  of  attorney,  the  consignee  or  principal,  in  common  with  the 
agent,  shall  be  responsible  for  all  acts  connected  with  the  entry  and 
dispatch  of  the  merchandise  and  whatever  ones  made  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  article  221. 

A  false  oath  in  connection  with  the  entry  of  merchandise  shall  be 
subject  to  the  pains  and  penalties  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  land 
for  perjury. 

No  entry  shall  be  admitted  in  which  there  are  amendments  or  era- 
sures, nor  shall  any  invoice  be  admitted  except  the  original,  signed  one, 
of  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  seller  of  the  merchandise.  Invoices 
shall  be  made  on  firm  and  durable  paper,  in  a  legible  manner,  and  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  in  indelible  ink.  "They  shall  be  made  in 
duplicate,  except  in  case  of  entries  for  warehouse  or  immediate  trans- 
portation, when  they  shall  be  in  triplicate. 

When  the  two  copies  of  the  declaration  do  not  exactly  correspond, 
the  oflBcial  of  the  custom-house  in  charge  of  the  same  shall  advise  the 
consignee  in  order  that  he  may  present  a  proper  entry  without  extend- 
ing the  period  prescribed  by  these  regulations. 

Art.  98.  Every  entiy  presented  to  the  custom-house  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  the  following: 

1.  The  original  bill  of  lading  or  bills  of  lading  covering  the  mer- 
chandise declared,  consigned,  or  dul}^  indorsed  to  the  importer. 

2.  The  invoices,  expressing  in  detail  the  merchandise  declared,  spe- 
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cifying  the  nurabei'  of  packages,  their  marks,  gross  weight,  dutiable 
weight,  class,  detailed  contents,  component  material,  detailed  price, 
and  the  total  value,  including  a  statement  of  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  merchandise  up  to  the  time  they  were  packed  and  re^dy  for 
shipment  to  Cuba. 

3.  The  consumption  permit  must  correspond  to  the  entry. 

Art.  99.  All  imported  merchandise  ishall  be  invoiced  in 'the  cur- 
rency of  the  place  or  country  from  which  it  is  imported,  and,  if  pur- 
chased, in  the  kind  of  money  in  which  it  was  actually  paid  for. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  assessment  of  duties,  the  kind  of  money 
expressed  in  the  invoice  shall  be  reduced  to  the  currency  of  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  value  of  foreign  money,  as  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  first  days  of 
January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  every  year.  The  date  of  the 
invoice  will  indicate  the  value  of  the  money. 

When  the  standard  value  of  a  foreign  coin  has  not  been  thus  pro- 
claimed, any  invoice  expressed  in  such  coin  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  consular  certificate,  showing  its  value  in  standard  gold  dollars  of  the 
United  States. 

The  gold  coins  provided  for  in  the  Customs  Tariff  for  Ports  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba  as  being  acceptable  in  the  payment  of  duties  shall  be 
received  at  their  value  as  stated  in  said  tariff  in  unlimited  sums. 

Silver  dollars  of  the  United  States,  other  than  trade  dollars,  and 
pesos  (at  the  value  fixed  for  the  peso  in  the  Customs  Tariff  for  Ports 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba)  are  receivable  for  duties  in  unlimited  sums. 

Fractional  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  are  receivable  for  duties 
in  sums  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  in  any  one  payment,  or  Spanish 
fractional  silver  coins  in  sums  not  exceeding  an  equivalent  amount 
according  to  the  rates  fixed  in  the  Customs  Tariff  for  Ports  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba. 

Art.  100.  The  values  of  imported  merchandise  subject  to  duty  ad 
valorem,  and  duty  imposed  upon  and  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the 
value  thereof,  shall  be  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of 
such  merchandise,  as  bought  and  sold  in  usual  wholesale  quantities  at 
the  time  of  exportation  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  the  principal  markets 
of  the  country  from  whence  imported,  and  in  the  condition  in  which 
such  merchandise  is  there  bought  or  sold  for  exportation  to  the  island 
of  Cuba,  or  consigned*  to  the  island  of  Cuba  for  sale,  including  the 
value  of  all  cartons,  cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks,  and  coverings  of  any 
kind,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  placing 
the  merchandise  in  condition  packed  and  ready  for  shipment  to  the 
island  of  Cuba. 

Art.  101.  Collectors  shall  make  a  preliminary  examination  of  all 
import  entries  of  merchandise,  and  when  found  inaccurate  or  incom- 
plete, either  in  the  description  of  articles  or  in  omitting  proper  quan- 
tities or  values,  or  for  any  error  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  entry, 
shall  require  the  correction  thereof  before  the  acceptance  of  the  entry. 
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Art.  102.  Collectors  shall  consider  the  countrj^  in  which  the  imported 
merchandise  was  invoiced  as  the  country  whence  the  same  was 
imported,  and  shall  direct  that  all  entries  of  imported  merchandise 
shal^^jdicate  both  the  country  and  place  where  the  invoice  was 
date!^^ll  the  countr\^and  port  whence  the  final  shipment  was 
made,  together  with  th«|At^nality  and  motive  power  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  same  was  brouj 

Art.  103.  Every  invoice  must  represent  a  distinct  shipment  to  one 
consignee  or  firm  of  consignees  by  one  vessel.  If,  by  reason  of  acci- 
dent or  short  shipment,  a  portion  thereof  should  fail  to  arrive,  an 
extract  from  the  original  invoice,  certified  by  the  collector,  may  be 
used  for  entering  the  remaining  packages,  but  the  consolidation  of 
separate  shipments  on  one  invoice  shall  not  be  i)ermitted. 

Art.  104.  No  merchandise  over  $100  in  value,  except  personal 
effects  accompanying  a  passenger,  shall  be  admitted  to  entr}'  without 
the  production  of  the  invoice  thereof,  unless  the  importer  shall  make 
application  under  oath  showing  that  it  is  impracticable  to  produce 
such  invoice.  This  affidavit  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 
value  or  pro  forma  invoice,  which  shall  be  verified  by  declaration  in 
the  following  form: 

APPLICATION  TO  ENTKE  GOODS  WITHOUT  INVOICE.  ^ 

To  the  Collector  of  Customs^  Port  of ; 

I, ,  of  the  firm  of ,  do  hereby  make  application  on  oath 

to  enter  without  invoice ,  imported  by ,  in  the  

,  from . 

The  ground  of  this  application  is  that  no  invoice  of  the  goods  above  described 
has  been  received;  that  the  causes  of  the  nonreceipt  of  such  invoices  are,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  information,  and  belief,  as  follows: 

And  the  prices  set  forth  in  the  statement  hereto  annexed  show  the  actual  cost 
or  the  foreign-market  value  of  the  merchandise  embraced  therein  to  the  beet  of 
mj  knowledge,  information,  and  belief. 

(Signed. )  . 


Sworn  to  before  me  this day  of 


The  collector  sliall  make  careful  examination  of  the  facts  and  require 
the  production  of  any  available  evidence  to  assist  in  the  ascertainment 
of  the  value  of  the  importation,  and  he  will  allow  no  entry  of  mer- 
chandise over  8100  in  value  under  this  provision  unless  he  shall  be 
satisfied  that  the  failure  to  produce  an  invoice  is  due  to  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  the  importer;  and  the  latter  shall  be  required  to  g^ive 
bond  for  the  production  of  an  invoice.  The  penalty  named  for  failure 
shall  be  double  the  amount  of  estimated  duties  or,  if  the  merchandise 
be  free  of  duty,  the  sum  of  $100.  When  the  invoice  is  received  it 
must  be  compared  with  the  entr}^,  and  any  duty  remaining  due  must  be 
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collected.  The  provisions  of  the  law  regarding  penalties  for  under- 
valuation are  alike  applicable  to  pro  forma  invoices,  but  no  refund  of 
duty  shall  be  made  because  an  invoice  exhibits  a  lower  value  than 
that  shown  by  the  pro  forma  invoice.  ^^tk 

Art.  105.  All  merchandise  shall  be  so  p^ked  as  to  facffl^te  the 
examination  and  appraisal  thereof,  and#BpP^r  cases  shall  be  legibly 
marked  as  to  the  contents.  Any  consifnraent  not  packed  in  compli- 
ance with  this  article  will  be  detained  for  a  special  examination. 

Art.  106.  Goods  found  to  be  fraudulently  entered,  either  as  to 
value,  quantity,  or  character,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Government, 
and  any  goods  which  have  been  subject  to  an  attempt  to  import  into 
Cuba  without  being  duly  entered  and  declared  and  duly  passed  at  the 
custom-house  shall  be  seized  and  confiscated. 

Art.  107.   Any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  not  duly  entered 
within  ninety  days  aftep  importation  shall  be  sold  at  auction  by  order 
of  the  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba,  on  approval  of  the  military  gov- 
ernor, after  five  days'  public  notice,  conspicuously  posted  at  the  port: 
Provided^  That  the  period  of  ninety  days  may  be  extended  by  the 
collector  of  customs  for  Cuba,  not  exceeding  a  period  of  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  importation,  when  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
therefor  are  presented  to  him,  if,  in  his  judgment,  the  interests  of  the 
Government  will  permit  such  extension.     The  proceeds  of  such  sale 
shall  be  kept  for  ten  days  subject  to  the  demand  of  the  importer,  after 
deduction  of  the  proper  duties  on  the  goods  and  all  expenses  of  stor- 
age and  sale:  Anil  it  is  further  provided^  That  the  customs  authorities* 
may  destroy  any  unclaimed  leaf  tobacco  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  allowed  for  entry,  provided  that  the  collector  of  customs  shall 
be  satisfied  that  the  duty  accruing  upon  said  tobacco  would  not  be 
realized  by  the  sale  thereof. 

Art.  108.  All  seized  and  confiscated  merchandise  shall  be  sold  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  after  deducting  all 
charges,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  collector  or  other  customs  official 
duly  designated  for  that  purpose :  Provided,,  That  the  customs  authori- 
ties may  destroy  seized  and  confiscated  leaf  tobacco  so  as  to  prevent 
its  sale  at  less  than  the  duty  imposed  by  the  tariff. 

Akt.  109.  The  merchandise  deposited  in  the  general-order  stores 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  collector,  may,  by  depreciation  in  value, 
lamage,  leakage,  or  other  cause,  result  to  be  insufficient,  upon  being 
jold  at  auction,  to  pay  duties  for  storage  and  other  charges  correspond- 
ng"  thereto,  if  it  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  warehouse  during  the 
>eriod.  prescribed  by  the  regulations,  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction, 
^fter  due  public  notice,  as  specified  above,  of  not  less  than  three  or 
aore  than  six  days,  as  the  collector  may  determine,  and  the  proceeds 
disposed  of  and  accounted  for  as  on  regular  sales  of  unclaimed  goods, 
xcept  that  in  case  of  abandoned  goods  no  part  of  the  proceeds  shall 
e  returned  to  the  owner  of  the  merchandise. 
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Art.  110.  From  the  proceeds  accruing  on  such  sales  of  warehoused 
goods  will  be  paid  the  following  charges  in  the  order  named: 

1.  Expenses  of  appraisal,  advertisement,  and  sale. 

2.  Duties  at  the  same  rate  as  if  the  merchandise  had  been  regularly 
withdrawn  for  consumption. 

3.  Any  other  charges  dne  the  Cuban  customs  in  connection  with 
the  goods. 

4.  Any  sum  due  for  freight  on  the  voyage  of  importation  of  which 
due  notice  shall  have  been  given  in  the  manner  hei-einaft^r  prescribed. 

5.  Storage  and  other  charges  for  which  the  goods  may  be  liable. 
In   ease  of  warehoused  goods   in  public  stores,  the  storage  dues 

thereon  will  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  next  after  the  expenses  of  sale. 

No  allowance  for  damage  to  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported 
into  Cuba,  incurred  during  the  voyage  of  importation,  shall  be  made 
in  the  estimation  and  liquidation  of  duties  thereon;  but  the  importer 
thereof  may  within  ten  days  after  entry  abandon  all  or  any  j)ortion  of 
the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  included  in  any  invoice,  and  be 
relieved  from  the  payment  of  duty  on  the  portion  so  abandoned:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  portion  so  abandoned  shall  amount  to  ten  per  centum, 
or  over,  of  the  total  value  or  quantity  of  the  invoice,  and  the  property 
so  abandoned  shall  be  sold  b}-  public  auction  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
for  the  account  and  credit  of  the  island  of  Cuba  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  military  governor  may  prescribe.  All  merchandise  so 
abandoned  by  the  importer  thereof  shall  be  delivered  by  such  im- 
porter at  such  place  within  the  port  of  arrival  as  the  chief  officer  of 
customs  may  direct,  and  on  the  failure  of  the  importer  to  comply  with 
the  directions  of  the  collector  in  this  I'espect,  the  abandoned  mer- 
chandise shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  collector  at  the  expense  of  such 
importer. 

Art.  111.  No  merchandise  shall  l>e  imported  into  Cuba  in  vessels 
of  less  than  thirty  tons,  gross  capacity,  under  penaltj'  of  confiscHtion. 

Art.  112.  Upon  the  declaration  being  presented  and  found  correct 
it  shall  be  admitted  and  duly  numbered  and  compared  with  the  mani- 
fest, and  the  invoice  or  invoices  and  bills  of  lading  shall  also  be  com- 
pared therewith. 

They  shall  then  be  noted  in  a  register,  in  which  shall  be  set  forth  the 
number  of  the  declaration,  that  of  the  manifest,  its  paragraph,  name 
of  the  vessel,  the  jiort  from  whence  cleared,  and  the  name  of  the  ' 
consignee. 

Note  having  been  taken  of  the  declarations,  statements  shall  be  made 
of  those  corresponding  to  the  wharves,  the  appraiser's  warehouse,  and 
the  bonded  warehouse  division,  in  order  that  they  may  be  delivered  to  i 
the  respective  chiefs  of  these  departments,  taking  their  receipt  there-  • 
for,  and  said  chiefs  of  departments,  before  proceeding  to  the  appraisal,  ' 
shall  have  the  entries  duly  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  \ 

Art.  113.  When  a  consignment  is  renounced,  or  the  consignee  desig- 
nated by  the  captain  can  not  be  found,  or  has  died  without  leaving 
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anyone  to  take  his  place,  or  when,  in  the  case  of  cargoes  consigned  to 
oi-der,  no  one  should  present  himself  as  the  consignee  of  the  same 
within  the  period  of  time  established  by  these  regulations,  the  col- 
lector of  customs  shall  order  the  packages  stored  at  the  captain's 
expense,  remitting  the  documents  and  all  information  relating  to  the 
shipment,  as  expressed  in  article  97,  and  such  other  data  as  he  may 
acquire  to  the  consul  or  vice-consul  of  the  nation  of  the  shipper,  if  he 
should  be  a  foreigner,  or  to  the  governor-general  of  the  island,  in  case 
he  should  be  an  American,  in  order  that  said  official  ma}"^,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  commercial  code,  nominate  some  responsible  merchant 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  consignee. 

In  the  same  way  the  consul  or  vice-consul,  or  the  merchant  so  named, 
shall  be  considered  as  the  owners  of  the  merchandise,  and  can,  as  such, 
enter  it  within  the  periods  allowed. 

In  case  these  periods  have  transpired  without  any  authorized  per- 
son presenting  himself  to  dispatch  the  goods  they  shall  be  considered 
to  be  abandoned. 

Art.  114.  Whenever  the  collector  of  customs  receives  due  notifica- 
tion of  any  lien  for  freight  upon  any  imported  merchandise  he  shall 
refuse  to  deliver  the  same  until  such  lien  has  been  satisfied. 

Every  person  claiming  a  lien  for  freight  upon  imported  goods  in  the 
possession  of  the  collector  must  serve  upon  him  or  his  deputy  a  notice 
designating  particularly  the  goods,  packages,  marks,  and  number; 
the  warehouse  in  which  the  same  are  stored ;  the  names  of  the  ownera, 
importers,  or  consignees,  and  the  vessel  by  which  the  goods  were 
imported ;  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  goods  and  the  amount  claimed. 
This  must  be  signed  by  the  claimant  or  his  duly  authorized  agent, 
and  verified  by  affidavit.  Liens  on  goods  entered  for  immediate 
transportation  without  appraisement  can  not  be  accepted  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  first  arrival,  but  must  be  filed  with  the  collector 
at  the  port  of  destination. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

DISOHABGE  OF  MEEOHANDISE. 

Art.  115.  The  discharge  of  a  vessel  shall  be  pennitted  by  the  col- 
lector after  proper  entry  of  such  vessel  in  the  custom-house. 

The  cargo  for  immediate  delivery  may  be  landed  immediatelj^  after 
the  granting  of  a  permit  to  land,  upon  the  wharves  and  at  warehouses 
specially  designated  by  the  collector  for  the  purpose. 

The  discharge  of  cargo  shall  be  made  under  the  supervision  of 
insjiectoi'S  assigned  to  duty  by  the  surveyor,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  captain  to  the  custom-house  shall  not  cease  until  the  packages  are 
properly  delivered  to  the  consignee  or  taken  possession  of  by  the  col- 
lector, or  until  those  packages  which  are  to  be  examined  and  appraised 
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in  the  appraiser's  warehouse  shall  have  entered  thei*ein.  The  con- 
signee of  the  vessel  shall  always  be  responsible  for  any  shortage  or 
deficiencies  which  may  result. 

All  goods  landed,  no  permit  for  the  delivery  of  which  has  been 
received  by  the  inspector  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  by  the 
collector  for  such  goods  to  remain  upon  the  wharves,  shall  be  sent  to 
the  general  order  store.  Storage  and  all  other  expenses  on  such  goods 
must  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  or,  when  the  goods  are  .sold 
as  unclaimed,  from  the  proceeds.  The  discharge  must  be  effected  in 
the  number  of  days  prescribed  in  these  regulations  and  only  exceed 
them  in  special  cases.  For  good  reason,  after  petition  has  been  made 
by  the  consignee  in  each  case,  the  collector  of  customs  may  grant  an 
extension. 

Art.  116.  All  goods  not  duly  entered  for  payment  of  duty  within 
ten  days  after  their  arrival  in  port  shall  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
collector  of  customs  as  unclaimed  and  placed  in  store,  to  be  disposed 
of  as  provided  for  in  article  107. 

The  discharge  must  be  made  by  the  vessels  in  the  places  designated 
for  the  purpose  by  the  collector.  If  the  cargo  is  to  be  discharged  in 
lighters,  the  master  of  the  lighter,  who  should  be  under  bond,  shall 
receive  from  the  customs  inspector  who  is  in  charge  on  board  of  the 
vessel  a  signed  note  stating  the  part  of  the  cargo  which  the  lighter 
conveys,  and  which  is  to  go  from  the  vessel  to  the  wharf,  and  said 
lighters  shall  be  accompanied,  whenever  it  is  considered  necessary,  by 
a  customs  inspector,  who  shall  not  permit  them  to  approach  the  side 
of  any  other  vessel  nor  to  stop  on  the  way.  When  the  lighters  arrive 
at  the  wharf,  the  packages  which  they  convey  shall  be  immediately 
discharged,  under  the  supervision  of  customs  inspectors  detailed  by 
the  surveyor  to  take  charge  of  the  cargo,  who  shall  examine  them  and 
check  their  classes,  marks,  and  numbers  with  those  expressed  in  the 
lighter's  conduce,  placing  the  word  "correct"  if  he  finds  them  correct. 
Otherwise  he  shall  inform  the  surveyor  of  the  port,  in  order  that  the 
proper  action  may  be  taken. 

Art.  117.  The  master  of  any  steamship  trading  between  foreign 
ports  and  ports  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  running  in  a  regularly 
established  steamship  line,  which  line  shall  have  been  in  existence 
and  running  steamers  in  the  foreign  trade  for  not  less  than  six  months 
previous  to  the  application  of  the  privilege  extended  by  this  article, 
arriving  in  a  port  of  entry,  may  make  preliminary  entry  of  the  vessel 
by  making  oath  or  affirmation  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  contained 
in  his  manifest  and  delivering  said  manifest  to  the  customs  officer, 
who  shall  board  said  Vessel,  whereupon  the  unloading  of  such  vessel 
may  proceed  upon  arrival  at  the  wharf,  under  the  special  regulations 
governing  such  cases.  Any  customs  officer  who  may  be  designated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  collector  of  the  port  is  authorized  to  admin- 
ister the  oath  or  affirmation  herein  provided  for. 
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Art.  118.  The  details  of  the  discharge  of  merchandise  shall  be  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  the  general  provisions  established  in  rela- 
tion to  the  duties  of  the  surveyor  of  the  port  and  his  employes. 

Merchandise  brought  in  a  vessel  from  a  foreign  port  can  not  be 
unladen  or  delivered  but  in  open  day  except  by  special  permission 
from  the  collector;  and  upon  the  execution  of  a  sufficient  bond,  con- 
ditioned to  indemnify  him  for  all  losses  and  liabilities  which  may  be 
occasioned  by  reason  of  the  granting  of  such  permit,  the  collector  shall 
grant  a  special  permission  to  any  vessel  from  a  foreign  port  to  unlade 
cargo  at  night.  When  permits  are  granted  to  discharge  at  night  or 
on  holidays,  for  the  convenience  of  the  vessel  owner  or  consignee,  a 
uniform  and  reasonable  compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  inspectors 
for  their  services,  to  be  paid,  through  the  collector,  by  said  vessel 
owner  or  consignee. 

In  general,  where  services  are  rendered  by  the  custom-house  at 
unusual  hours  for  the  benefit  of  the  vessel  or  importer,  they  will  be 
charged  by  the  custom-house  to  said  vessels  or  importers,  respectively. 

Art.  119.  No  package  shall  remain  upon  any  wharves  over  night, 
except  upon  the  wharves  of  the  custom-house,  nor  shall  any  package 
remain  at  any  place  where  it  is  landed,  unless  there  be  buildings 
suitable  for  its  safe-keeping  while  it  remains  under  the  custody  of 
the  custom-house  and  under  the  supervision  and  responsibility  of 
the  surveyor  of  the  port. 

Whenever,  on  account  of  the  cargo  being  very  valuable,  it  shall  be 
considered  necessary  to  take  measures  of  safety  therefor,  the  collector 
of  customs,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  surveyor  of  the  port,  may  order  that 
every  day,  upon  commencing  and  terminating  the  discharge  of  a  ves- 
sel, the  seals  mentioned  in  article  31  be  removed  and  replaced, 
respectively.  This  will  be  done  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  officials 
of  the  custom-house,  care  being  taken  that,  if  practicable,  the  same 
person  removes  the  seals  who  placed  them,  after  an  examination  as 
to  their  integrity. 

If,  upon  removing  the  seals  in  the  morning  to  continue  the  discharge, 
notice  be  given  by  the  official  in  charge  of  this  operation  that  the  seals 
have  been  broken  or  in  any  way  tampered  with,  immediate  report 
shall  be  made  to  the  collector  of  customs  in  order  that  he  may  proceed 
to  a  prompt  investigation  of  the  matter,  and  impose  the  penalty  which 
he  may  consider  proper,  the  sum  not  to  exceed  $500  nor  to  be  less 
than  $100;  and  if  it  results  that  any  part  of  the  cargo  has  been 
extracted  during  the  night,  whatever  be  its  quantity,  official  report, 
fixing  the  blame  therefor,  if  possible,  shall  be  made  to  the  collector  of 
customs,  for  procedure  as  contemplated  in  article  224:. 

Art  120.  All  packages  landed  for  their  appraisal  in  the  appraisers' 
warehouses,  where  there  are  such,  shall  be  conveyed,  under  the  cus- 
tody of  the  surveyor  of  "the  port,  to  the  entrance  gate  of  the  custom- 
house or  warehouse,  where  the  respective  storekeepers  shall  receive 
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them,  together  with  the  certificate  of  weight  furnished  by  the  surveyor 
of  the  port;  the  weight  thereof  shall  be  noted  in  a  book  and  a  receipt 
delivered  therefor.  The  storekeeper  shall  then  make  an  examination 
to  see  whether  the  packages  are  in  good  condition,  or  whether  they 
are  broken  or  bear  signs  of  damage  or  of  having  been  opened,  and  in 
such  cases  he  shall  report,  the  matter  to  the  collector  of  customs,  through 
the  proper  channels,  making  the  proper  notes  of  the  fact  in  his  books. 

The  storekeeper's  book  shall  have  the  necessary  headings  to  set  forth 
the  number  of  packages,  their  classes,  marks,  numbers,  gross  weight, 
consignee,  date  of  their  entrance,  importing  vessel,  origin  of  the 
same,  and  observations. 

The  storekeepers  and  the  employes  of  the  appraiser  store  or  ware- 
house shall  securely  guard  the  merchandise  and  take  care  to  prevent 
any  damage  or  confusion  of  packages  at  the  time  of  appraisal.  To 
this  end  they  will  place  the  bales,  sacks,  cases,  and  other  package 
separately  and  in  good  order,  according  to  consignments,  and  with  the 
marks  in  plain  view. 

In  order  that  the  merchandise  in  the  warehouses  may  be  well 
guarded,  the  storekeeper  shall  always  keep  the  keys  thereof  in  his  own 
possession  and  personally  superintend  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
doors  and  windows.  He  shall  be  required  to  be  in  constant  attendance 
at  the  stores  from  eight  o'clock  a.  ra.  to  five  p.  m. ,  except  during  the  time 
necessary  for  meals,  when  the  stores  shall  be  closed.  Collectors  may 
extend  the  hours  of  attendance  in  any  special  instance,  according  to 
their  discretion. 

He  shall  not  permit  goods  to  be  received,  delivered,  sampled,  packed, 
or  repacked,  except  in  his  presence  or  the  presence  of  some  pei-son 
designated  as  an  assistant  by  the  collector,  nor  without  a  written  order 
from  such  collector. 

Art.  121.  When  vessels  bring  merchandise  in  bulk  the  collector  of 
customs  shall  dictate  such  rules  as  he  may  consider  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  their  unlading. 

Cattle  may  be  landed  as  soon  as  vessels  arrive  in  port,  within  work- 
ing hours,  provided  the  consignee  bonds  himself  to  comply  with  all 
formalities  prescribed,  and  to  satisfy  all  duties  corresponding  thereto. 
The  official  veterinarian  of  the  port,  whenever  required  by  laws  reg- 
ulating the  inspection  of  cattle,  shall  be  present  at  the  landing  of  cat- 
tle for  the  proper  inspection  of  same,  and  no  cattle  shall  be  delivered 
without  the  certificate  of  health  signed  by  said  veterinarian. 

Art.  122.  In  order  to  land  passengers'  baggage,  it  will  be  sufficient 
that  the  inspector  in  charge  on  board  of  the  vessel  sign  the  baggage 
manifest  which  the  captain  shall  present  to  him,  sending  it  to  the  chief 
of  the  passenger  department,  after  comparing  it  with  the  number  of 
packages  which  are  disembarked. 

Whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary,  an  inspector  shall  accompany  the 
baggage  to  the  wharf  where  it  is  to  be  examined,  and  the  officer  who 
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makes  the  examination  thereof  shall  certify  to  the  same,  and  to  its 
conformity,  at  the  foot  of  the  said  manifest. 

After  the  filing  of  a  bond  guaranteeing  their  reembarcation,  the  land- 
ing of  sails,  casks,  chronometers,  and  other  portions  of  the  vessel's 
equipment  shall  be  permitted,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  repaired. 

All  dutiable  merchandise  brought  by  passengers  coming  from  for- 
eign ports  which  exceed  $500  in  value,  shall  be  duly  entered  in  the 
custom-house  for  its  appraisal  and  assessment  of  duties  in  regular 
form;  but  if  the  value  of  such  merchandise  be  less  than  said  amount, 
the  entry  of  the  same  can  be  made  by  verbal  declaration.  Cigars 
brought  by  passengers,  evidently  for  their  bona  fide  personal  use,  can 
be  admitted  free  of  duty  in  quantities  not  exceeding  100. 

The  duties  on  passenger  effects  when  not  amounting  to  more  than 
one  dollar  in  any  one  case  may  be  remitted  by  the  collector. 

Art.  123.  Where  goods  and  wares  consigned  to  a  port  in  Cuba  are 
landed  in  error  at  a  different  port  in  Cuba,  and  the  collector  at  the 
original  port  of  landing  of  such  merchandise,  etc.,  on  investigation  is 
convinced  by  the  manifest  and  other  evidence  of  such  error,  he  may 
permit  the  reshipment  of  said  merchandise,  etc.,  to  its  proper  desti- 
nation under  transportation  bond  and  regulations  governing  same. 
Said  bond  may  be  executed  by  designated  agent  or  owner  of  the  mer- 
chandise or  agent  of  the  vessel  landing  the  merchandise,  etc.,  in  error. 
The  merchandise  shall  be  transshipped  on  another  vessel  of  the  same 
line  unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  collector  this  will  cause  unneces- 
sary' delay,  in  which  case  ho  may  permit  the  transshipment  by  a  ves- 
sel of  any  regular  line. 

The  collector  at  the  final  port  of  destination  on  receiving  such  mer- 
chandise, etc.,  will  officially  notify  the  collector  at  the  original  port 
of  landing  where  transportation  bond  was  executed,  which  official 
notice  shall  be  authority  for  the  cancelling  of  the  "transportation 
bond." 

Merchandise,  etc.,  thus  transported  in  bond  must  be  examined  at 
the  original  port  of  landing,  in  order  to  establish  that  the  landing 
was  in  error  and  not  with  intent  to  defraud.  The  collector  at  the 
first  port  of  landing  will  inform  the  collector  of  the  port  of  destina- 
tion of  the  result  of  the  examination.  The  collector  at  the  port  of 
destination  of  such  merchandise,  etc.,  transported  in  bond  shall 
require  same  to  be  regularly  entered  for  consumption,  and  collect 
duties  on  same  after  appraisal. 

All  merchandise,  etc.,  thus  transported  in  bond  shall  be  corded 
and  sealed  by  the  collector  at  the  original  port  of  entry  at  the  expense 
of  the  consignor;  and  all  vessels  acting  as  common  carriers  for  the 
transportation  of  such  merchandise  in  sealed  packages  in  bond  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  their  safe  delivery  at  the  port  of  destination, 
and  shall  have  same  noted  on  the  vessel's  manifest  as  "merchandise 
in  bond." 
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Post  Quartermaster  Serg^eants.    (coktikued.) 


Edwards,  W Santiago 

Bushbj,  T i  San  Luis 

Colesworthj  C.  G.i  Cienftiegos .... 

Macleod,  A !  Guantdnamo 

I 
Retsch,  H '  Baracoa 

I 
Reilly,  W I  Marianao 


Office  of  Depot  Quarta 
master. 

Office  of  Post  Quartet 
master. 

Office  of  Depot  Qtiarta 
master. 

Office  of  Post  QuancF 
master. 

Office  of  Post  Quarter 
master. 

Office  of  Depot  Quarter- 
master. 


Quartermaster's  Agrents. 


BATABANO.  seaport.— point 
of  departure  of  Menendez& 
Go's  steamers  for  Santiago 
de  Cuba  and  intermediate 
ports;  and  of  vessels  for  Isle 
of  Pines J.  A.  Maury. 

CAUTO,  interior— transfer 

point  between  Manzanillo 

and  Bayamo W.  F.  Walsh. 

HAVANA,  seaport C.  N.  Bear. 

JUCARO,  seaport  for  post  of 
Ciego  de  Avila,  and  south- 
em  terminal  oi  Military 
Railway C.  Keating. 

TUNAS,  seaport  for  post  of 
Sancti  Spiritus...; H.  D.  Bristol. 

Subsistence  Department. 


Bliss  T.H Major,  U.  S.  A Chief  of  Customs  Senrioc. 


Wood,  O.  E 


Deniing,  P.  C... 
Pomroy,  F.  H. 
Ryan,  T.  F 


Peterson,  M.  R. 
Mothersill,  P..., 


Major,  U.  S.  V '  Chief  Commissary  of  ihe 

Division  and  Dept.  Ptot. 
Havana  and  P.  del  Rio- 
Captain,  U.  S.  V '  Depot  Commissary,  Tris- 

comia. 

Depot  Commissary,  K1l^ 

,      vitas. 

Depot  Coms'y  Santiago. 

'      Chief    Commissarr   d 
\      Dept. 

U.S.  A '  Chief Coms'y  Dept.  Mat 

1      and  S.  C. 

U.  S.  Y I  Chief  Coms'y  Dept.  Ha-. 

I      vana. 


If 


»» 


»» 


}» 
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be  of  no  appreciable  mercantile  value,  and  report  the  same  upon  your  return.  If 
yon  find  it  to  be  of  appreciable  mercantile  value,  you  will  indorse  the  fact  upon 
this  permit  and  return  it  to  the  collector  for  further  orders. 


Collector, 

Art.  128.  Any  Government  official  seizing  a  contraband  vessel,  as 
soon  as  the  latter  shall  be  considered  as  such,  shall  have  all  hatches 
and  openings  in  the  same  closed  and  sealed,  and  they  shall  only  be 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  to  which 
the  vessel  proceeds,  to  whom  the  capture  shall  be  delivered,  together 
with  the  records  of  the  seizure  and  all  papers  found  on  board. 

Before  the  vessel  is  boarded  by  the  collector  notice  shall  be  served 
upon  the  confeul  of  the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  belongs.  In  the 
failure  of  either  the  cojisul  or  his  representative  to  appear  at  the 
appointed  time  the  necessary  formalities  shall  proceed  without  his 
presence. 

In  the  presence  of  the  above-mentioned  persons  the  hatches  shall  be 
opened,  and  as  the  packages  are  taken  from  the  hold  a  statement  shall 
he  made  out  setting  forth  the  classes  of  the  packages,  their  number 
and  marks,  which  statement  shall  be  signed  by  the  collector  and  the 
consul,  or  his  representative,  if  any  there  be.  The  surveyor  of  the 
port  shall  verify  this  statement  and  order  the  goods  sent  to  the  custom- 
house, where  they  shall  be  received  by  the  storekeeper.  They  shall 
then  be  checked  off  on  the  above-mentioned  statement,  strapped  and 
sealed,  and  placed  in  the  warehouse  designated  for  the  pui-pose. 

The  collector  of  customs  shall  issue  a  certificate,  based  upon  the 
8t>atements  rendered  in  connection  with  the  seizure,  which  certificate 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Government  official  making  the  seizure,  to 
be  attached  to  the  other  documents  in  the  case  and  remitted  to  the 
governor-general  in  order  that  he  may  take  such  action  as  he  may 
deem  proper. 

The  expenses  of  discharge  and  all  others  incuiTed  in  connection 
with  the  seizure  shall  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
seized  merchandise. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

APPRAISAL  OF  MEE0HANDI8E. 

Art.  129.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  appraisers'  division  shall  be 
the  direct  representative  of  the  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  appraisal  of  merchandise,  whether  dutiable 
or  free. 

Art.  130.  Under  the  orders  of  the  collector  he  will  supervise  the 
appraisal,  through  his  assistants,  of  all  merchandise,  goods,  wares, 
and  effects  of  w^hatever  description  which  may  be  presented  to  him 
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Medical  Department^  (continued.) 


Davis,  J.  G 

Win,  W.  B 

Echeverria,  R 

Laine,  D.  T , 

Ducker,  O 

Combe,  F.  J 

Kean,  J.  R 

\Vyeth,M.  C 

Stark,  A.  N 

Godfrey,  G.  C.  M.. 


Quinton,  W.  W. 
Stone,  J.  H 


Major,  U.  S.   V. 


>( 


II 


II 


i» 


»i 


•I 


Major,  U.  S.  A.... 
Captain,  U   S.  A. 


i» 


II 


1st  Lieut.  U.  S.  A. 


Darnall,  C.  R. 


Webber,  H.  A. 
Shimer,  I.  A.... 


Baker,  D. 


Truby,  E.  A. 
Church,  J.  C. 


Usher,  F.  M.  C. 

Wolfe,  E.  P 

Williamson,  L. 


II 

M 
II 

II 

II 
I* 

»l 

»l 

II 


Sanitary     Inspector    H*^ 

vana. 
Comdg.  Mil.  Hospital  Ma- 

tanzas. 
Dut3'  at  Mil.  Hospital Ko. 

1,  Havana. 
Asst.  to  Chief  Sargeon  of 

Division. 
Comdg.  Las  Animas  Hos- 
pital, Havana. 
Medical    Supply    Depot . 

Santiago. 
Chief  Surgeon  Dept.  Ptot. 

Hav.  and  P.  del  Rio. 
Medical     Supply     Depoc 

Div.  of  Cuba. 
Post  Surgeon,   Columbia 

Bks. 
Post  Surgeon,   Pinar  dd 

Rio. 
Post  Surgeon,  Guanaifly. 
Post  Surgeon,   Hamiltos 

Bks. 
Dutv   Militarv     Hospital 

No.  1. 
Post  Surgeon ,  Nnevitas 
General    Hospital ,    San- 
tiago. 
Post  Surgeon,    Paso  Ca- 

ballo. 
Dut^  Columbia  Barrackf. 
Sanitary  Inspector,  Sas- 
tiago. 
Post  Surgeon,  Santa  Cris- 

1  ina  Bks. 
Co  ndg.   Dist.     Hosp.  at 

Puerto  Principe. 
Post  Surgeon    Hdqrs.  2d 

Artillerv. 


Hospital,  Stewards,  U.  S.  Army. 

Brown,  Clark  L Post  Hospital,  Quemados. 

Costine,  Edward  F Sagua  Barracks. 

Denning ,   Michael Military  Hospital  No.  1,  Havana. 

D^kstra ,  Joseph Guanajay  Barracks. 

Gibboney,  Stuart  G Military  Hospital,  Matanzas. 

Halstead ,  Frederick Military  Hospital  No.  1,  Havana. 

Hastings,  Oliver  H Chief  Surgeon's  OflScc,  Quemados. 

Jacobs,  Charles  C Chief  Surgeon's  Office,  Matanzas. 

Johnson,  Henry Pinar  del  Rio  Barracks. 

Leonard,  Charles  L Ciego  de  Avila. 

Lommel,  Nicholas Chief  Surgeon's  Office,  Santiago. 
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Art.  137.  At  ports  where  appraisers  are  appointed  in  pursuance 
with  law,  appraisements  shall  be  made  by  them.  Where  there  are  no 
appraisers,  appraisements  shall  be  made  by  the  collector  or  other 
authorized  officer. 

Appraisers  or  collectors,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  authorized  to  call 
before  them  and  examine,  upon  oath  or  affirmation,  any  owner, 
importer,  consignee,  or  other  person,  touching  any  matter  or  thing 
which  they  may  deem  material  respecting  any  imported  merchandise 
in  determining  the  duty  thereupon,  and  to  require  the  production  of 
any  letters,  accounts,  or  invoices  relating  to  such  merchandise,  and 
such  testimony  may  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the 
collector. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BAQaAOE. 

Art.  138.  Passengers'  baggage  shall  be  examined  as  soon  as  landed, 
except  during  the  nighttime.  Before  despatching  the  baggage  the 
inspector  shall  ask  the  passenger  if  he  has  dutiable  merchandise  or 
effects  to  declare.  The  examination  shall  then  be  made  in  the  presence 
of  the  owner  or  his  representative  for  the  appraisal  of  such  goods  as 
may  be  dutiable  within  the  amount,  viz,  $500,  prescribed  in  Article  122. 

The  duties  shall  be  made  out  in  a  stub  book  and,  after  being  duly 
liquidated,  the  amount  of  the  same  shall  be  paid  to  the  cashier  and  the 
detached  slips  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  formalities  as  the  regxilar 
entries. 

The  passengers  shall  be  searched  only  in  case  of  extreme  suspicion 
of  fraud,  and  always  with  due  regard  to  sex  and  class. 

If  upon  terminating  the  examination  of  the  baggage  any  packages 
remain  whose  owners  do  not  appear  to  claim  them,  the  collector  shall 
order  them  weighed,  strapped,  and  sealed  and  sent  to  the  warehouse 
for  unclaimed  goods,  where  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  proceed- 
ing prescribed  for  unclaimed  merchandise. 

EXAMINATION  OP  MAILa 

Art.  139.  Customs  officers  shall  be  detailed  from  time  to  time  to 
examine  packages  received  in  the  foreign  mails,  and  duties  on  all  duti- 
able articles  authorized  to  be  imported  by  foreign  mails  must  be  paid 
or  secured  as  in  other  cases. 

Art.  140.  Mail  bags  sealed  at  a  foreign  post-office  may  be  delivered 
unopened  to  the  postmaster,  to  be  forwarded  or  disposed  of  by  him, 
care  being  taken  that  all  articles  unlawfully  imported  therein  shall  be 
examined  by  the  customs  officer  nearest  the  place  of  delivery. 

Art.  141.  When  letters,  sealed  packages,  or  packages  the  wrappers 
of  which  can  not  be  removed  without  destroying  them  are  received 
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from  a  foreign  country,  which  are  addressed  to  persons  residing  within 
the  delivery  of  the  post-office  at  the  port  of  entry  at  which  they  are 
first  received,  and  the  postmaster  at  the  said  office  at  which  they  are 
received  has  reason  to  believe  they  contain  articles  liable  to  customs 
duties,  he  shall  immediately  notify  the  customs  officer  of  the  district 
in  which  his  office  is  locate<l,  or  the  customs  officer  designated  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  mails  arriving  from  foreign  countries,  of 
the  receipt  of  such  letters  or  packages,  and  their  several  addresses, 
and  if  ;;ny  letter  or  package  of  this  character  be  addressed  to  a  person 
residing  within  the  delivery  of  his  office  the  postmaster  shall  also,  at 
the  time  of  its  arrival,  notify  the  addressee  thereof  that  such  letter  or 
package  has  been  received  and  is  believed  to  contain  articles  liable  to 
customs  duties,  and  that  he  must  api>ear  at  the  post-office  at  the  time 
designated  in  said  notice  and  receive  and  open  said  letter  or  package 
in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  customs. 

Art.  142.  Letters,  all  registered  mail  and  sealed  packages,  or  pack- 
ages the  wrappers  of  which  can  not  be  removed  without  destroying 
them,  which  are  supposed  to  contain  articles  liable  to  customs  duties, 
and  which  are  addressed  to  persons  residing  outside  of  the  delivery  of 
the  post-office  at  the  port  of  entry  where  they  were  first  received  from 
abroad,  shall  be  forwarded  to  their  respective  destinations  and  marked 
'^  Supposed  liable  to  customs  duties,"  and  upon  their  receipt  at  the 
offices  of  destination  the  postmasters  thereof  shall  notify  the  nearest 
customs  officer  and  the  parties  addressed  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  effect  as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  article.     If  a  reply  is 
not  received  from  the  customs  officer  within  twenty  days  from  the 
date  of  said  notice,  the  package  may  be  delivered  to  the  addressee 
without  regard  to  the  stamp  "  Supposed  liable  to  customs  duties." 
But  if  the  customs  officer  should  request  the  postmaster  to  aUow  the 
package  to  be  opened  in  his  presence  by  the  addressee,  the  postmaster 
shall  comply  with  said  request  and  immediately  report  the  nature  and 
probable  value  of  the  contents  to  the  customs  officer  (retaining  the 
package  in  his  possession),  whereupon  the  customs  officer  shall  inform 
the  postmaster  of  the  amount  of  the  customs  charges  due  ujion  said 
package,  which  amount  the  postmaster  shall  collect  upon  the  final  deliv- 
eiy  of  the  package  and  transmit,  under  official  registration,  to  the 
customs  officer.     If,  however,  the  customs  officer  shall  deem  it  inex- 
pedient to  determine,  upon  the  postmaster's  report,  the  castoms 
charges  upon  any  such  package,  it  may  be  sent,  at  his  request  and 
under  official  registration,  to  the  postmaster  at  the  place  at  which  the 
customs  officer  is  located,  in  whose  custody  it  may  be  examined  and 
the  dutj'  thereon  computed  by  the  customs  officer,  after  which  it  shall 
be  returned  to  the  postmaster  at  the  office  of  destination  for  delivery 
to  the  addressee  upon  payment  of  the  duty  thus  assessed. 

Nothing  herein  shall  authorize  custom  officers  to  seize  any  letter  or 
sealed  package  while  in  "the  custody  of  the  postmaster,  nor  until  after 
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its  delivery  to  the  addressee.  And  no  letter  or  sealed  package  shall 
be  detained  at  the  office  of  delivery  longer  than  may  be  necessary  for 
the  appearance  of  a  customs  officer  and  of  the  addressee. 

Art.  143.  tJusealed  packages  received  in  the  mails  from  foreign 
countries  (except  registered  articles  which  are  to  be  treated  as  if 
sealed),  which  contain  articles  liable  to  customs  duties,  shall  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  postmaster  at  the  office  of  receipt  to  the  officer  of  the 
customs  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  chargeable  thereon,  with 
notice  of  such  delivery  to  the  person  addressed. 

Art.  144.  Postmasters  are  expected  to  extend  to  customs  officers, 
specially  designated  for  that  duty,  such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  examine  mail  matter  arriving  in  the  mails  from 
foreign  countries,  in  order  to  protect  the  customs  revenue. 

Art.  145.  Printed  matter  imported  through  the  mails  is  liable  to 
duty,  except  periodicals  in  pamphlet  form  and  newspapers;  the 
expression  '* printed  matter"  being  defined  by  the  statute  as  includ- 
ing the  production  upon  paper  by  any  process  except  that  of  hand- 
writing, of  any  words,  letters,  characters,  figures,  or  images,  or  of  any 
combination  thereof,  not  having  the  character  of  an  actual  personal 
correspondence. 

Art.  146.  All  lottery  tickets  and  printed  matter  relating  to  lot- 
teries found  by  an  officer  of  customs  designated  to  inspect  supposed 
dutiable  matter  shall  be  returned  by  said  officer  to  the  postmaster  for 
•disposition  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  military  governor. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

EXPORTATIONS. 

Art.  147.  Captains  desiring  to  qualify  their  vessels  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  merchandise  shall  present  to  the  collector  of  customs  an  appli- 
cation therefor  in  due  form. 

The  exporter  shall  present  to  the  collector  of  customs  a  policy  in 
duplicate,  containing  the  following  items: 

1.  Name,  tonnage,  nationality,  and  captain  of  the  exporting  vessel. 

2.  Port  or  ports  of  destination. 

3.  Name  of  shipper  or  shippers. 

4.  Number  of  packages,  class,  marks,  numbers,  and  gross  weight. 

5.  The  class  of  merchandise  in  detail,  specifj-ing  whether  it  is 
domestic  or  foreign. 

6.  Person  or  persons  to  whom  consigned. 

Art.  148.  Upon  receiving  the  policies  the  collector  shall  place  upon 
the  original  policy  an  order  permitting  the  lading  of  the  merchandise 
to  be  exported,  after  proper  examination  by  the  inspector  designated 
for  that  purpose. 

The  inspector  designated  shall  make  the  examination,  entering  the 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TEAN8IT8  AITO  TEANS8HIPMENTS. 

Art.  154.  The  word  transit  shall  be  understood  to  mean  the  passing 
of  foreign  merchandise  touching  at  ports  of  the  island  (but  without 
being  discharged)  without  the  payment  of  duties. 

The  transit  of  merchandise  touching  in  ports  of  Cuba,  but  without 
entering  into  its  territory,  will  be  permitted  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

1.  The  captain  shall  state  in  his  manifest  the  packages  carried  in 
transit  in  the  same  form  specified  for  those  which  he  brings  for  imme- 
diate unlading. 

2.  The  point  to  which  the  merchandise  is  consigned  shall  not  be  the 
same  from  which  it  was  shipped  nor  any  of  those  at  which  the  vessel 
has  previously  touched  in  the  same  voyage. 

These  vessels  shall  be  kept  under  the  supervision  of  customs 
inspectors  during  their  stay  in  port. 

Art.  155.  If  any  vessel  arrives  in  port  carrying  merchandise  in 
transit  for  port'S  in  Cuba,  and  the  captain  makes  application  to  lade 
merchandise  for  foreign  ports,  carrying  a  manifest,  the  collector  of 
customs  shall  note  in  the  manifest  the  general  class  of  such  domestic 
merchandise,  and  the  number  of  the  policy  corresponding  to  their 
shipment,  in  order  that  their  origin  may  be  verified  in  the  other  ports 
in  which  the  vessel  enters. 

Art.  156.  The  transshipment  of  merchandise,  i.  e.,  the  transfer  of 
the  same  from  one  vessel  to  another  of  the  same  line,  will  be  permitted, 
provided  such  merchandise  has  been  manifested  by  the  captain  as  in 
transit  for  foreign  ports,  subject  to  the  following  rules : 

1.  The  consignee  shall  make  application  for  permission  to  make 
such  transshipment,  directed  to  the  collector  of  customs,  in  writing, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  admission  of  the  manifest.  In  this 
application  he  shall  state  the  name  of  the  vessel  bringing  such  mer- 
chandise, the  paragraphs  of  the  manifest  in  which  the  same  appears, 
and  the  name  of  the  vessel  which  is  to  receive  it. 

The  application  shall  be  in  duplicate  and  in  regular  form,  and  shall 
be  noted  in  a  special  record,  with  the  following  headings: 
(a)  Number  of  the  petition,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  same. 
(&)  Date  of  the  petition. 

(c)  Number  of  the  manifest. 

(d)  Name  of  vessel  bringing  the  merchandise. 

(e)  Name  of  the  vessel  receiving  the  same. 
(/)  Name  of  the  shipper. 

{g)  Point  of  destination. 

2.  The  collector  of  customs  will  issue  the  permit,  if  exx)edienty 
directing  the  surveyor  of  the  port  to  superintend  the  transfer  of  the 
merchandise  and  to  have  the  packages  verified  under  the  supervision 
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of  the  customs  inspectors.     The  number  of  the  permit  shall  be  not^ 
in  the  margin  of  the  con-esponding  paragraph  of  the  manifest. 

3.  The  packages  shall  be  checked  off  with  the  papers  of  the  vessel 
and  the  bills  of  lading,  in  order  to  verify  their  agreement  with  the 
manifest  and  with  the  application  for  transshipment. 

4.  The  transfer  itself  shall  be  made,  either  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
placing  them  side  by  side,  or  b}'  the  use  of  lighters,  which  shall,  when- 
ever deemed  necessary,  be  accompanied  by  customs  inspectors. 

5.  When  the  transfer  has  been  completed  the  surveyor  shall  certify 
to  the  same  on  the  application  for  the  transfer,  upon  which  the  cap- 
tain of  the  receiving  vessel  shall  also  certify  to  their  receipt.  The 
original  of  this  application  shall  be  filed  in  the  custom-house,  and  the 
copy  authorized  by  the  collector  of  customs  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  captain  of  the  receiving  vessel. 

If  the  transfer  is  made  to  vessels  which  ai'e  to  touch  at  ports  of  the 
island  and  then  proceed  to  foreign  ports  with  the  transshipped  mer- 
chandise, the  fact  that  such  merchandise  is  in  transit  for  foreign 
ports  must  be  stated  in  the  general  manifest. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ABANDOKMENT  OF  MEKOHANDISE. 

Art.  157.  By  abandonment  of  merchandise  is  meant  the  i-enuneia- 
tion  by  the  consignee  of  his  property. 

In  the  case  of  abandoned  goods  no  part  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  shall 
be  returned  to  the  owner  of  the  merchandise. 

The  abandonment  is  expressed  when  it  is  made  by  the  interested 
party  in  writing,  directed  to  the  collector  of  customs. 

The  abandonment  is  implied  when  it  so  appears  from  the  actions  of 
the  interested  party  which  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  such  as  in  the 
following  cases: 

1.  When  on  the  pi'esentation  of  the  manifest  by  the  captain  the 
identity  of  the  party  designated  by  him  as  consignee  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained, or  he  has  died  without  having  left  anyone  to  take  his  place, 
or  renounces  the  designation,  and  neither  the  consul  of  the  nation  of 
the  shipper  or  the  merchant  named  will  admit  the  consignment. 

2.  When  the  periods  allowed  by  these  regulations  for  storage  or  for 
entry  for  bonded  warehouse  have  expired,  and  the  notices  required 
by  the  regulations  have  been  given  to  the  consignee  and  the  latter 
fails  to  appear. 

3.  When,  after  the  consignee  has  made  his  entry  and  the  same  has 
been  accepted  by  the  collector,  he  or  his  properly  authorized  repre- 
sentative fails  to  appear  within  ninety  days  to  claim  the  goods  and 
pay  the  corresponding  duties  thereon. 

4.  When  passengers  bringing  concealed  merchandise  do  not  pay  the 
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penalties  imposed  upon  them  according  to  section  2  of  article  226  of 
these  regulations  within  three  days  after  the  final  decision  of  the  col- 
lector of  customs.  In  all  such  cases  the  collector  shall  first  decide 
whether  the  provisions  of  article  227  apply. 

5.  When  the  duties  have  been  paid  and  the  interested  party  fails  to 
remove  his  merchandise  from  the  custom-house  within  ninety  days 
after  the  payment  thereof. 

6.  In  any  other  case,  not  herein  provided  for,  in  which  the  inten- 
i  on  of  the  owner  may  be  as  clearly  inferred  as  in  the  six  preceding. 

^Vhenever  the  interested  party  appears  within  the  periods  prescribed 
in  this  article  there  shall  be  no  occasion  for  the  declaration  of  aban- 
donment, but  he  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  corresponding  duties, 
storage  charj^es,  and  all  other  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  by 
the  merchandise. 

The  explicit  statement  of  abandonment  may  be  made  at  any  time 
from  the  moment  of  the  presentation  of  the  entry  until  immediately 
before  making  the  payment  of  the  duties,  and  the  interested  party  is 
thereupon  relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  same. 

Art.  158.  In  order  that  the  merchandise  may  be  considered  aban- 
doned, the  same  must  be  declared  as  such,  in  writing,  by  the  collector 
of  customs. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ENTEAHOE  OF  VESSELS  THROUGH  STRESS  OF  WEATHER. 

Art.  159.  Whenever  a  vessel  from  a  foreign  port  is  compelled  by 
stress  of  weather  or  other  necessity  to  put  into  any  other  port  than 
that  of  her  destination,  the  master,  together  with  the  person  next  in 
command,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  arrival,  shall  make  protest 
in  the  usual  form,  upon  oath  before  a  duly  authorized  person,  setting 
forth  the  causes  or  circumstances  of  such  necessity.  This  protest,  if 
not  made  before  the  collector,  must  be  produced  to  him  and  the  naval 
officer  and  a  copy  thereof  lodged  with  them. 

The  master  of  such  vessel  shall  make  report  to  the  collector  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  arrival,  and  if  it  appears  to  the  collector,  by  the 
certificate  of  the  survej^or  of  the  port,  or,  if  there  be  no  such  officer, 
by  the  certificate  of  two  reputable  merchants,  to  be  named  by  the 
collector,  that  it  is  necessary  to  unlade  the  vessel,  the  collector  shall 
grant  a  permit  and  detail  an  inspector  to  supervise  the  unlading; 
and  the  merchandise  so  unladen  shall  be  stored  under  custodv  of  the 
collector. 

At  the  request  of  the  master  of  the  yessel,  or  of  the  owner  thereof, 
the  collector  shall  grant  permission  to  enter  and  pay  the  duties  on 
and  dispose  of  such  part  of  the  cargo  as  may  be  of  a  perishable  nature 
or  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  attending  the  vessel. 
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Curtis,  E.  S 2d  Artillerv 27  Auu'.   96. 

Nicholson,  W.  J 7th    Cavalrv 27  Aug.   96. 

Terrett.  C,    P 8th  Infantry 27  Aug.   96. 

Phister,    N.   P 1st  Infantry 4  Nov.  96. 

Brewer,   B.  P 7th  Cavalrv 8  Dec.  96. 

McCarthy.  D.  E Q.  M.  Dept 22  Dec    96. 

Brett,  L.   M 2d  Cavalry 13  Jm.   97. 

Bell.    S.  H Post  Chaplain 29  Jan.  97. 

Liggett,  H 5th   Infantry 1    fune  97. 

Lewis,  T.J 2d  Cavalry 13June  97. 

Parker,   M.  D Sth  Infantry 7  Aug.  97. 

Mercer,  W.  A 7th  Cavalry 7  Aug.  97. 

Anderson,  W.  T 10th    Cavalry 16  Aug.  97. 

Grierson,    C.    H 10th    Cavalrv 6  Nov.  97. 

Mallorv,  J.  S 2d    Infantry 3  Dec.  97. 

Watson,  J.  W 10th    Cavalrv 11  Jan.  98 

Benham,  H.  H 2d    Infantr3' 1  Feb.  98. 

Crawford,   M 2d    Artillery 8  March   98. 

Parkhurst,  C.  D 2d    Artillery 8   March   98. 

Niles,  L 2d  Artillery 8  March   98. 

Van  Vliet,  R.  C 10th  Infantry 8  March  98. 

Trippe,  P.  E 10th   Cavalr)- 11  March  98, 

Kirby,  H 10th  Infantrv 26  April  98. 

Partello,   |.  M.  T Sth    Infantrv 26  April  98. 

French,  \Y.  E.  P 2d  Infantry 26  April  98. 

Fremont,  F   P 2d  Infantry   26  April  98. 

Bell,  G.  Jr 1st  Infantry 26  April  98. 

Clarke,  C.  ]  T 10th  Infantry 26  April  98. 

Chandler,   E 1st  Infantry 26  April  98. 

ShollenberKer,  J.  H...    10th  Infantry 26  April  98. 

Vogdes,  C.  B 1st  Infantry 26  April  98. 

Staftbrd,   f 8th  Infantry 26  April  98. 

Kernan,  F.  J 2d   Infantry 26  April  98. 

Kennedy,  C.  W 8th    Infantry 26  April  98. 

Stamper,   W.  Y Sth    Infantry 26  April  98. 

Chatfield,    W.  H Sth    Infantrv 26  April  98. 

Stark,  A.  N Med.  Dept 12  May  98. 

Augur,  C.  M Q.  M.  Dept 12  May  98. 

Deming,   P.  C Coms'y,  Vols 12  May  98. 

Dickman.  J.  T 8th  Cavalry 27  Mav  98. 

Landis,  J.  F.  R 1st  Cavalry 31   May  98. 

Pomro3',  F.   H Coms'y  Vols 8  June  98. 

Lafittej   1.  de  L A.  Q.  M.,    Vols 10  June  98. 

Lissak,  6.   M Ord.    Dept 15  June  98. 

Ham,  S.  V A.  Q.  M.,    Vols 20  June  98. 

Foltz,  F.  S 2d  Cavalry 23  June  98. 

Gardner,  J.  H 2d  Cavalry 30  June  98. 

Stevens,  C.  H 2d  Cavalry 1  Julv  98. 

Wilson.  T.  H 2d    Infantry 1  July  98. 

Root,  E.  R 10th  Infantry 1  Julv  98. 

Dugan,  T.  B 7th  Cavalry 1  July  98. 

Chamberlin,  H.  B A.   Q.  M.,   Vols 16  July  98. 

Scott,  W.  S A.  Q.   M.    Vols 16  July  98. 

Barker,  W.    B A.  Q.   M.    Vols 16  Julv  98. 

Goodale,  G.  L A.  Q.  M.,  Vols 16  Julv  98. 

Ryan,  T.  F Coms'y,   Vols 16  Julv  98. 

Perkins,  F 8th  Infantry 26  July  98. 
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port  by  lighters  or  other  craft,  each  such  vessel  must  make  entry  by 
manifest  of  her  cargo. 

Art.  162.  When  vessels  are  wrecked  in  the  waters  of  Cuba,  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  collector  of  customs  by  the  original  owners 
or  consignees  of  the  cargo,  or  by  the  underwriters,  hi  case  of  abandon- 
ment to  them,  for  permission  to  forward  the  goods  saved  from  the 
wreck  to  the  ports  of  destination  in  other  conveyances,  without  entry 
at  the  custom-house  in  the  district  in  which  the  merchandise  was  cast 
ashore  or  unladen.  On  receipt  of  such  permission  the  merchandise 
may  be  so  forwarded,  with  particular  manifests  thereof,  dujy  certified 
by  the  customs  officer  in  charge  of  the  goods. 

Art.  163.  Whenever  any  vessel  of  Cuba  has  sustained  or  caused  any 
accident  involving  loss  of  life,  material  loss  of  property,  or  serious 
injury  to  any  person,  or  has  received  any  damage  affecting  her  sea- 
worthiness or  her  efficiency,  the  managing  owner,  agent,  or  master  of 
such  vessel  shall,  within  five  days,  send,  by  letter  to  the  collector  of  the 
district  wherein  such  vessel  belongs,  or  of  that  within  which  such  acci- 
dent or  damage  occurred,  a  report  thereof,  signed  by  such  owner,  agent, 
or  master,  stating  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the  port  to  which  she 
belongs,  the  place  where  she  was,  the  nature  and  probable  occasion  of 
the  casualty,  the  number  and  names  of  those  lost,  and  the  estimated 
amount  of  loss  or  damage  to  the  vessel  or  cargo ;  and  shall  furnish 
such  other  information  as  may  be  called  for;  and  if  he  neglects  to 
comply  with  the  foregoing  requirements  after  a  reasonable  time,  he 
shall  incur  a  penalty  of  1100.  And  whenever  the  managing  owner  or 
agent  of  any  vessel  of  Cuba  has  reason  to  apprehend  that  such  vessel 
has  been  lost  he  shall  promptly  send  notice  in  writing  to  the  collec- 
tor of  the  port  to  which  said  vessel  belonged  of  such  loss  and  the 
probable  occasion  thereof,  stating  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  the 
names  of  all  persons  on  board,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained, 
and  shall  furnish,  upon  request  of  the  collector,  such  additional 
information  as  shall  be  required;  and  if  he  neglect  to  comply  with  the 
above  requirements  within  a  reasonable  time,  he  shall  incur  a  penalty 
of  $100. 

If  there  should  be  no  custom-house  at  the  point  where  the  vessel  is 
wrecked,  the  coast  guard  or  customs  official  nearest  the  scene  of  the 
wreck  shall  render  all  possible  aid  in  saving  the  crew  and  cargo  of  the 
vessel,  taking  charge  of  the  merchandise  saved  and  giving  immediate 
notice  to  the  nearest  custom-house. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  defraud  the  revenue,  the  collec- 
tor shall  be  represented  at  the  saving  of  the  cargo  by  customs  inspec- 
tors detailed  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  examine  and  countersign  the 
inventory  made  of  such  cargo,  receiving  an  authorized  copy  of  the 
same  and  the  key  to  the  warehouses  in  which  the  goods  are  stored. 

If  the  merchandise  saved  is  not  damaged,  and  the  interested  parties 
should  make  application  for  their  appraisal,  they  shall  send  a  declara- 
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1st  lieutenants. 

Whipple.  H.  S 7th  Cavalry 27  March  ^'J. 

Tompkins,  S.  R.  H 7th  Cavalry 8  April  92. 

Rice,S 7th  Cavalry 5  Mav92. 

Parker,  C.  F 2d  Artillery 1  Julf  92. 

Bean,  W.  H 2d  Cavalry  5  Oct.  92. 

Trout,  H.  G 2d  Cavalry 7  March  93. 

Brooks,   E.  C 6th  Cavalry 8  March  93. 

Davis,  R.  P 2d  Artillery 23  March  9». 

Hardeman,  L 10th  Cavalry 15  April  93. 

Hinds.   E 2d  Artillery 1Ju1y93. 

Hay,  W.   H 10th  Cavalrj' 21  July  93. 

Schumm,  H.  C. 2d  Artillery 8  March  94. 

Lochridge,  P.  D 2d  Cavalry  2  April  94-. 

Evans,  E.  W 8th  Cavalf}' 25  Aug.  94. 

Paxton,  R.  G 10th  Cavalry 30  Aug.  94. 

Donaldson,  T.  Q 8th  Cavalrv 3  Jan.  95. 

Beach,  F.  H 7th  Cavalry 24  Jan.  95. 

Winn,  J.  S 2d  Cavalrv 14  June  95. 

Vestal,  S.  P  7th  Cavalry 17  Julv  95. 

Stone,  J.  H Med.  Dept 6  Nov.  95. 

-\nderson,  E 7th  Cavalry 23  May  96. 

Hart,  W.  H 7th  Cavalry 23  Mav  96. 

Stockle,  G    E 8th  Cavalry 31  Mav  96. 

Littebrant,  W.  T 7th  Cavalry 26  Aug.  96. 

Butler,  M.  C,  Jr 7th  Cavalrv 27  Aug.  96. 

Jordan,  S.    ^ 2d  Arliller3' 27  Aug.  96. 

McNamee,  M.  M 7th  Cavalry 9  Sept.  96. 

Darnall,  C.   R Med.  Dept  26  Oct.  96. 

Harrison,  R 2d  Cavalry 6  Nov.  96. 

Wallace,  R.  B 2d  Cavalrv 4  Jan.  97. 

Caldwell,  F.    M  7th  Cavalry 6  Feb.  97. 

Clark,  C.   C 5th  Infantry 1  June  97. 

Clark,  W^  P 2d  Cavalry 13  June  97. 

Butts.  E.  L 5th  Infantry 27  June  97. 

Symmonds,  C.J 7th  Cavalry 29  June  97. 

Se3'burn,  J.   R 8th  Infantry 7  Aug.  97. 

Murphv,  T.  0 10th  Infantry 7  Sept.  97. 

Anderson,   E.  D 10th  Cavalrv 6  Nov.  07. 

Webber,  H.  A Med.    Dept.T. 6  Nov.  97. 

Jarvis,  M.  S 5th  Infantry  16  Dec.  97. 

Liverraore,  R.L   10th  Cavalry 11  Jan.  98. 

Hamilton,  R.  L 5th  Infantry' 26  [an.  98. 

Upton,  LaRoy  S 2d  lafantry 1  Feb.  98, 

Smith,  H.  A 5th  Infantry 5  Feb.  98. 

Saffarans.  G.  C 10th  Infantry 10  March  98. 

Fleming,  R.  J 10th  Cavalrv 11  March  98. 

Hines,  J.  L 2d  Infantry..' 26  April  98. 

Lalitte,  J.  de  L 1st  Infantry 26  April  98. 

Sigerfoos,  E 5th  Infantry 26  April  98. 

Marquart,  P.  E 2d  Infantry 26  April  98. 

Crofton,  W.   M 1st  Infantry 26  April  98. 

Norman,   T 8th  Infantry   26  April  98. 

Newman,  W Ist  Infantry 26  April  98, 

Wilcox,  F.  A Ist  Infantry 26  April  98. 

Stokes,  M.  B 10th  Infantry 26  April  98. 
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Art.  168.  The  clearance  of  coastwise  vessels  carrying  national  mer- 
cliandise,  or  foreign  merchandise  which  has  been  nationalized  through 
tlie  payment  of  import  duties,  shall  be  effected  after  presentation  to 
tlie  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  clearance  of  a  manifest  in 
duplicate,  one  of  which,  after  being  certified,  shall  be  returned  to  the 
captain  or  master  of  the  vessel.  Upon  acceptance  of  the  manifest 
the  collector  shall  issue  the  necessary  cleai*ance  permit. 

Art.  169.  The  unlading  of  merchandise  arriving  at  a  port  from 
another  one  in  the  island  of  Cuba  shall  be  made  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules : 

1.  The  captain,  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  anchor,  shall  present  to  the 
custom-house  the  sworn  manifest  of  all  such  cargo  carried  by  his  vessel. 

2.  The  collector  shall  then  order  the  discharge  and  inspection  of  the 
cargo  by  the  customs  inspectors. 

3.  At  the  termination  of  the  discharge  the  manifest  shall  be  filed  in 
the  custom-house,  after  being  certified  to  by  the  inspectors. 

Art.  170.  Collectors  of  customs  may  permit  coasting  vessels  to  pro- 
ceed to  any  point  on  the  coast  and  la<ie  national  products  and  trans- 
port them  to  other  points  on  the  island  upon  application  therefor. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  the  port  of  lading  the  permit 
shall  be  viseed  by  the  customs  inspector,  if  any,  detailed  to  this  point, 
or  sent  there  for  this  especial  purpose,  noting  on  the  permit  the  day  of 
arrival  of  the  vessel. 

A  manifest  of  such  lading  shall  be  made  by  the  captain  or  master  of 
the  vessel  and  be  certified  by  the  customs  inspector,  or,  in  his  absence, 
by  the  local  authority. 

Vessels  under  20  tons'  register  used  in  the  transportation  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  from  one  point  or  port  of  entry  in  the  island  to 
another  shall  be  free  from  the  formalities  specified  in  this  chapter,  and 
they  shall  only  be  required  to  apply  for  a  pass  from  the  custom-house 
or  local  authority,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  submit  to  such  exami- 
nation as  the  customs  inspectors  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
vent fraud. 

Art.  171.  The  customs  houses  may  also  issue  permits  for  the  trans- 
portation in  lighters  and  other  boats  of  light  tonnage  to  plantations 
on  the  coast  of  machinery,  tools,  and  supplies.  In  such  cases  the 
manifests  shall  be  authorized  at  the  custom-house  at  the  port  of  sail- 
ing and  viseed  by  the  customs  officer  on  detail  at  the  point  of  destina- 
tion, or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  local  authority. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ALLOWANOES  FOB  DAMAGE  OE  SHOBT  SHIPMENTS. 

Art.  172.  No  allowance  shall  be  made  in  the  estimation  of  duty  for 
lost  or  missing  packages  appearing  on  the  manifest,  bill  of  lading,  or 
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invoice,  unless  shown,  by  proof  satisfactory  to  the  collector,  not  to 
have  been  originally  laden  on  board  or  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
accident  during  the  voyage. 

Art.  173.  If  such  missing  package  should  be  found  later,  or  should 
be  returned  by  the  same  vessel,  or  other  vessel  of  the  same  line,  witk 
sufficient  proof  that  such  missing  package  was  carried  away  by  error, 
the  entry  covering  such  missing  package  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
appraisers'  division  for  the  proper  appraisal  of  the  goods. 

When  in  such  cases  duties  have  been  paid  on  packages  which, 
according  to  the  official  reports  of  the  surveyor,  have  not  been  landed 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  vessel  on  whose 
manifest  such  packages  originally  appeared,  and  the  absence  of  such 
packages  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  the  duty  collected  upon  such 
packages  shall  be  refunded  to  the  importer. 

Art.  174.  Whenever  the  appraiser  reports  a  deficiency  in  the  con- 
tents of  a  package  as  called  for  by  the  invoice,  no  allowance  shall  be 
made  unless  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  collector  shall  be  produced 
that  said  shortage  occurred  before  the  arrival  of  the  merchandise  in 
this  country,  the  burden  of  proof  in  such  cases  resting  upon  the 
importer;  but  no  claim  for  damage  occurring  before  arrival  oan  be 
entertained  except  in  case  of  imported  animals  satisfactorily  explained 
to  the  collector.  Dead  animals  upon  which  duty  has  been  abated 
must  be  removed  as  ordered  by  the  collector  at  the  expense  of  the 
importer. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
TOKHAOE  AITD  HABBOR-mPBOTEMEHT  TAXE& 

Art.  175.  The  harbor-improvement  taxes  at  all  ports  of  entry  in 
Cuba  shall  be  levied  as  follows: 

Each  steamer  entering $8.50 

Each  aaUing  vesael  entering 4.85 

Each  ton  of  cargo  landed  from  a  steamer 25 

Each  ton  of  cargo  landed  from  aiailingveeeel 185 

Each  ton  of  ooal  landed  from  a  steamer 185 

Each  ton  of  coal  landed  from  a  sailing  vessel 10 

Art.  176.  At  all  ports  or  places  in  Cuba  there  shall  be  levied  the 
following  tonnage  dues: 

(a)  On  entry  of  a  vessel  from  a  port  or  place  not  in  Cuba,  per  net 
ton,  20  cents. 

(&)  On  entry  of  a  vessel  from  another  port  or  place  in  Cuba,  engaged 
at  the  time  of  entr}'^  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Cuba,  per  net  ton,  2  cent«. 

(c)  The  rate  of  tonnage  dues  on  a  vessel  which  enters  in  ballast  shall 
be  one-half  of  the  rate  imposed  bj^  subdivision  (a)  or  (6),  and  one- 
half  the  tonnage  dues  imposed  on  a  vessel  entering  with  cargo  shall  be 
refunded  if  the  vessel  clears  in  ballast. 
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But  to  a  vessel  entered  from  a  port  not  in  Cuba  such  refund  shall 
not  be  made  unless  the  collector  at  the  port  of  such  entry  shall  receive 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  vessel  has  not  been  cleared  within  two 
months  from  the  date  of  such  entry  from  any  port  in  Cuba  with  cargo 
for  a  foreign  port. 

If  such  vessel  has  been  so  cleared  without  actually  engaging  in  the 
coastwise  trade  after  her  foreign  entry  on  the  same  voyage,  any  tax 
levied  on  her  coastwise  entries  between  the  dates  of  her  foreign  entry 
and  foreign  clearance  may  be  refunded. 

(d)  The  tonnage  tax  on  entries  of  a  vessel  from  a  port  or  place  not 
in  Cuba  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $2  per  net  ton  in  any  one 
year,  beginning  from  the  date  of  the  first  payment. 

The  tonnage  tax  on  entries  of  a  vessel  from  other  ports  or  places  in 
Cuba  shall  not  exceed  forty  cents  per  net  ton  in  any  one  j'ear,  begin- 
ning from  the  date  of  the  first  payment. 

(e)  The  following  shall  be  exempt  from  tonnage  dues: 

A  vessel  belonging  to  or  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;  a  vessel  of  a  neutral  foreign  government  not 
engaged  in  trade;  a  vessel  in  distress;  or  a  yacht  belonging  to  an 
organized  yacht  club  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  neutral  foreign 
nation. 

(/)  The  tonnage  of  a  vessel  shall  be  the  net  or  register  tonnage 
expressed  in  her  national  certificate  of  registry. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OOABTING  TEADE  OF  CUBA. 

Art.  177.  (a)  Vessels  of  the  United  States  may  engage  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

(6)  The  collector  of  customs  at  any  port  in  the  island  of  Cuba  is 
empowered  to  issue  a  permit  to  a  resident  of  Cuba  who  owns  a  vessel, 
which  shall  entitle  such  vessel  to  engage  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
island:  Provided  further,  That  the  owner  and  master  (except  in  cas4 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States)  of  such  vessel  shall,  upon  oath  before 
such  collector,  entirely  renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance  and  fidelity 
to  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  sovereignty  whatever. 

(c)  These  permits  shall  first  be  approved  by  the  militaiy  governor 
of  the  island,  and  afterwards  countei^signed  by  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms issuing  the  same. 

(rf)  Vessels  entitled  under  these  regulations  to  engage  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  Cuba  shall  carry  a  distinctive  signal,  which  shall  be  a 
blue  flag,  and  the  union  of  the  flag  shall  be  a  white  field. 

Art.  178.  The  permit  authorizing  a  vessel  to  engage  in  the  coasting 
trade  of  Cuba  shall  be  surrendered  without  willful  or  unnecessary 
delay  to  the  collector  of  the  nearest  customs  port  or  of  the  port  of 
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Humber,  R.  C 

Beck,  P.  W 

Goodnow,  H.  P 

Beaumont,  A.V.L.R.de 

Edwards,    L.  S 

CuUison,  J.   M 

Wilson,  E.   R 

Parker,  H.  W 

Brooke,  G.   M 

King,  A.  A 

Jones,  C.  N 

Holcomb,  F    P 


10th  Infantry 1  Aug,  99. 

5th  Infantry." 1  Sept.  99. 

8th  Infantrj 10  Sept.  99. 

8th  Infantry 1  Oct.  99. 

8th  Infantry 1  Oct.  99 

2d  Infantry 1  Oct.  99. 

10th  Infantry 1  Oct.  99. 

2d  Cavalry  1  Oct.  99. 

5th  Infantry 1  Oct.  99. 

7th  Cavalry 1  Oct.  99. 

10th  Infantry I  Oct.  99. 

2d   Cavalry..'. 1  Oct.  99. 


Acting  Assistant  Surgeons^  U.  S.  Army. 


Agostini,  L.  P. 
Agramonte,  A. 
Ames,  P.  R. 
Austin,  R.  E. 
Bamet,  E.  B. 
Bartlett,  C.  W. 
Bispham,  W.  H. 
Block,  W.  H. 
Burr,  R.  T. 
Cabada,  E.  F. 
Casanova,  J.  J. 
Conn,  F.  A. 
Cooney,  D.  C. 
Davidson,  W.  T. 
Dunshie,   E.  F. 
Escobar,   J.   A. 
Espin,  J.   M. 
Field,  C.  P. 
Forsnhe,   W.   H. 
Fowler,  E.  W. 
Gilbert.  J. 
Gill,  G.  R. 
G6me2,  V. 
Golding,  T.  F. 
Harvey,  L.  S. 
Horr,  E.  F. 
Hughes,  L.  S. 
Jackson,  T.   W. 
James,  H.  M. 
Junco,  L. 
Lawrence,  W.    P. 


Lundy.  P. 
Lyster,  T.  C. 
McHenry,  G. 
McKay,  J. 
McLau^lin,  W,  L. 
McMillan,  M.  B. 
Macy,  R.  C. 
Maura,  F.  R. 
Maz2uri,  P. 
Mendoza,  F.  F. 
Morejon,  W. 
N^flez,  E.  F. 
Pefia,  J.  M. 
Pinto,  A.  S. 
Plummer,  G.  R. 
Poey,  E.  C. 
Poorter,  L.  de 
Presnell,   ].  F. 
Repetti,  J.  J. 
Ros,  Luis. 
Saleeby  N. 
Shockley,   M.  W. 
Summerall,   W.  B. 
Turner,  M. 
Vald^,  J.  A. 
Vaughan,   M. 
Veranes,  F. 
Wheate,  J.  M. 
Wilson,  R 
Ibarra,  F.  de 
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dues,  charges,  etc.,  in  foreign  ports  and  in  ports  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  port  may 
be  situated. 

Such  vessels  upon  entry  into  a  port  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  2497  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and 
such  other  laws  as  may  l3e  applicable. 

The  form  and  manner  of  the  issue  of  permits  provided  for  in  this 
article  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Each  pevmit  for  the  clearance  to  a  foreign  port  or  port  of  the 
United  States  of  a  vessel  owned  by  a  citizen  of  Cuba  shall  be  signed 
by  the  general  commanding  the  United  States  forces  in  Cuba. 

2.  Each  such  permit  shall  also  be  signed  by  the  collector  of  customs 
at  the  port  of  Cuba  from  which  the  vessel  seeks  clearance. 

3.  The  collector  of  customs  shall  retain  a  duplicate  of  each  such 
permit  issued. 

4.  Previous  to  the  issue  of  the  i>ermit  the  owner  and  mast  er  ^hal 
give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  1^10  per  gross  ton,  with  security  satisfactory 
to  the  collector  of  customs,  that  for  the  period  of  one  year  such  ves- 
sel shall  engage  only  in  legitimate  trade  and  use  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  only  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  executive  orders  and  regu- 
lations on  the  subject,  and  shall,  together  with  the  owner  and  master, 
comply  with  all  the  executive  ordera  and  regulations  now  established, 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  relating  kt  any  time  to  said 
vessel. 

5.  The  collector  of  customs  shall  not  issue  such  permit  until  he  is 
satisfied  by  inspection  that  said  vessel  is  about  to  engage  in  legitimate 
trade,  and  he  may  direct  any  examination  of  the  owner,  master,  crew, 
passengers,  cargo,  or  vessel  which  he  may  deem  necessary'  for  the 
purpose. 

G.  The  permit  for  clearance  provided  by  these  regulations  shall  not 
authorize  the  vessel  to  carry  arms  or  ammunition  unless  the  general 
commanding  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  shall,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, give  a  written  permit  for  the  transportation  of  a  stated  amount 
of  arms  and  ammunition  for  a  specific  purpose  on  a  specific  voyage. 

7.  The  collector  of  customs  in  issuing  such  permit  shall  notify  the 
master  that  he  may  fly  the  American  flag  above  the  distinctive  signal 
for  the  coasting  trade  of  Cuba,  solely  for  the  pui-pose  of  indicating  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  purauant  to  treaty,  has  assumed 
and  will  discharge  the  obligations  that  may,  under  international  law% 
result  from  the  fact  of  the  occupation  of  Cuba  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  of  Cubans.  He  shall  also  advise  the  master  that  the 
clearance  under  permit  and  the  use  of  the  flag  hereby  authorized  do 
not  confer  upon  this  vessel  anj'  rights  or  privileges  which  are  con- 
ferred upon  vessels  of  the  United  States  by  the  statutes  or  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  vessel  in 
foreign  ports  and  in  the  United  States  will  be  determined  by  the  laws 
of  the  country  of  the  port. 
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8.  The  master  of  the  vessel  upon  receiving  the  permit  shall  place 
it  with  his  Cuban  coasting  i>ermit,  and  upon  arriving  in  a  foreign 
port  shall  promptly  deposit  both  with  the  consul  of  the  United  States 
at  that  port,  or  if  there  be  none,  then  with  the  consul  of  a  friendly 
nation.  If  the  laws  of  the  port  require  that  the  ship's  papers  be  de- 
posited with  the  local  officer  of  customs,  the  master  shall  so  dex)06it 
both  permits,  promptly  advising  the  consul  of  his  action.  Before 
clearance  the  consul  shall  return  to  the  master  the  permits,  or  cause 
them  to  be  returned,  as  the  registers  of  American  vessels  are  returned 
in  foreign  ports.  In  ports  of  the  United  States  the  permits  shall  be 
deposited  with  and  returned  by  the  collector  of  customs. 

9.  The  master  of  the  vessel  upon  returning  to  a  port  in  Cuba  shall 
surrender  the  permit  to  the  collector  at  the  port  of  entry,  who  shall 
make  such  examination  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  satisf}'  himself 
that  the  permit  and  the  flag  of  the  United  States  have  been  used  only 
for  the  purposes  prescribed,  and  if  satisfied  he  shall  cancel  the  permit 
and  return  it  to  the  collector  of  customs  who  issued  it,  to  be  filed.  If 
upon  such  examination  the  collector  is  not  satisfied  that  the  permit 
and  the  flag  have  been  used  only  for  the  purpose  prescribed,  he  shall 
detain  the  vessel,  and  report  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  general  com- 
manding the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba. 

10.  For  any  misuse  of  the  American  flag  or  of  the  permit  authorized 
by  this  order  the  general  commanding  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
in  Cuba  may,  in  his  discretion,  impose  a  penalt}'  not  exceeding  $10 
per  gross  ton  on  the  vessel,  ot  may  institute  proceedings  for  the  for- 
feiture of  the  bond  above  provided,  or  may  seize  the  vessel  and  report 
the  facts  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  action. 

Art.  180.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  captain  of  a  vessel  engaged 
in  the  foreign  and  coastwise  trade,  under  the  special  regulations 
therefor,  to  provide  himself  with  a  certificate,  on  which  certificate 
every  payment  for  foreign  tonnage  dues  shall  be  noted  officially  by 
the  respective  cashiers  of  the  custom-houses  in  the  island. 

Art.  181.  It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  every  captain  of  a  vessel 
engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coastwise  trade  under  the  special  regula- 
tions above  given  to  pay  in  advance,  every  three  months,  at  the  home 
port  in  Cuba,  the  maximum  proportionate  tonnage  dues  under  these 
regulations,  and  the  certificate  of  the  respective  collectors  of  customs 
shall  be  accepted  as  proof  of  such  payment. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

nrTEBIOB  OIBOULATIOir. 

Art.  182.  The  circulation  of  merchandise — that  is,  their  transpor- 
tation from  one  point  of  the  island  to  another,  without  putting  to  sea, 
shall  be  free  of  duty. 
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Art.  183.  Customs  inspectors,  in  cases  of  suspected  fraud,  are 
authorized  to  detain  merchandise  and  have  it  conducted  to  the  near- 
est custom-house,  until  their  legitimate  importation  has  been  proved. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

8PE0IAL  EULES  FOE  THE  WAEEHOUSHKJ  OP  IMPOETED  GOODS  AND  POE 

TffETE  TEAUBPOETATIOU  IN  BOITD. 

Art.  184.  Warehouses  duly  authorized  for  the.  storage  of  imported 
dutiable  goods  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  of  classes  one,  two, 
and  three. 

Where  there  is  available  space  in  the  premises  used  as  custom- 
houses, such^  space  may  be  set  apart  for  the  storage  of  imported 
goods  in  bond,  and  the  premises  are  to  be  known  as  warehouses  of 
class  one. 

Other  premises  used  for  the  general  storage  of  imported  goods  are 
to  be  known  and  designated  as  warehouses  of  class  two. 

Yards  used  for  the  storage  of  heavy  or  bulky  articles  are  to  be 
known  and  designated  as  warehouses  of  class  three. 

WAREHOUSES  OF  CLASS  ONE. 

Art.  185.  At  ports  where  there  are  Government  stores,  preference 
shall  be  given  them  for  the  storage  of  seized  goods,  and  also  of 
unclaimed  goods  if  there  is  sufficient  space  for  their  accommodation. 
Unclaimed  and  seized  goods  may  also  be  deposited,  by  order  of  the 
collector  or  acting  collector,  in  warehouses  of  class  two.  Where  there 
are  no  class  two  warehouses,  the  collector  may  procure  suitable  prem- 
ises for  the  temporaiy  storage  of  unclaimed  or  seized  goods;  but  in 
all  cases  the  rent  and  other  attendant  expenses  must  be  charged 
against  the  goods. 

WAREHOUSES  OP  CLASS  TWO. 

Art.  186.  Where  it  is  not  practicable  to  bond  the  entire  building, 
the  first  or  ground  floor  of  the  premises  may  be  bonded  as  a  warehouse 
of  class  two,  provided  all  interior  means  of  communication  between 
such  first  or  ground  floor  and  the  remainder  of  the  premises  are 
removed  and  there  are  no  other  means  of  entrance  or  exit  to  the 
bonded  portion  except  those  upon  a  street  or  other  public  thorough- 
fare. The  general  storage  of  imported  merchandise  may  be  allowed 
in  warehouses  of  class  two  upon  the  order  of  the  collector  of  customs. 

The  rates  of  storage  and  compensation  for  labor  in  the  handling  of 
bonded  goods  will  be  as  agreed  upon  between  the  owner  or  importer 
of  the  goods  and  the  proprietor  of  the  warehouse,  who  shall  receive  the 
amount  due  for  storage  and  labor,  the  collector  looking  to  the  safe 
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Lieut.  M.  B.  Stokes 10th  Infantry...  Cardenas. 

Lieut.  Robt.  McC leave 2d  Infantry.'....  Caibari^. 

Lieut.  A.  £.  Williams 2d  Infantry' Cienfnegos. 

Lieut.  E.  H.  Cooke 10th  Infantry...  Cdrdenas. 

Lieut.  L.  W.  Oliver 2d  Infantry .'....  Caibari^n. 

Pedrazo,  Justino  A Civilian Santa  Clara. 

Ryan,  Charles  B.,  J r Civilian Matanzas. 

Trelles,  M.  S Ci\'ilian Matanzas. 

Departiiieut  of  Sautiai^o  and  Puerto  Priiicii»e. 

Capt.  E.  A.  Ellis 8thC8valr3' GuantAnamo. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Chatfield 5th  Infantry Baracoa. 

Capt.  S.  D.  Freeman 10th  Cavalry...  Santiago. 

Lieut.  L.  Hardeman 10th  Cavalry...  Mayart. 

l^ieut.  C.  H.  Schumm 2d  Artillery Baracoa. 

Lieut.  R.  G.  Paxton 10th  Cavalry...  Holguin. 

Lieut.  M.  S.  Jarvis oth  Infantry San  Luis. 

Lieut.  J.  G.  Harbord 10th  Cavalry ...  Manzanillo. 

Lieut.  A.  E.  Saxton 8th  Cavalry Santiago. 

Lieut.  J.  J.  Ryan Vol.  Sig.  Corps.  Puerto  Prindpe. 

Lieut.  L.  D.  Cabell 5th  In&ntry Guant^namo. 

Lieut.  V.  Shepherd Vol.  Sig.  Corps.  Santiago. 

Bacardi,  E Civilian Santiago. 

Pa^e,  Henry Civilan Nuevitas. 

Parieno,  Juliano Civilian Santiago. 

Schuman,  D.  H Civilian Guant&namo. 

Silva,  Amdrico Civilian Puerto  Principe. 

Chamberlain,  R.  H Civilian Gibara. 

Durfee,  O.  S Civilian Ciego  de  Avila. 
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lifihment  of  the  bonded  warehouse,  the  person  or  persons  making  the 
application  should  be  notified  by  the  collector  to  enter  into  bond,  in 
duplicate,  in  such  penalty  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  chief  of  the  cus- 
toms service,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  revenue.  Not  less  than 
two  individuals  should  be  accepted  as  sureties,  and  they  should  each  be 
required  to  file  with  the  bond,  in  addition  to  their  oaths  as  sureties, 
a  statement  showing  real  estate  or  other  property  owned  by  them  the 
value  of  which  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  specified  in  their 
oaths  as  sureties.  Duly  incorporated  guarantee  or  security  companies 
may  be  accepted  as  sureties  whenever  the  collector  shall  be  satisfied 
as  to  their  sufficiency. 

The  bonds  should  be  executed  before  the  collector,  and,  if  approved 
by  him,  one  copy  of  each  bond  should  be  retained  by  him  on  file,  and 
he  will  notify  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  premises  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  warehouse. 

The  form  of  the  bond  to  be  given  on  the  establishment  of  bonded 
warehouses  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  chief  of  the  customs  service, 
with  the  approval  of  the  military  governor. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Art.  189.  The  collector  of  customs  should  promptly  notify  the  mili- 
tary governor  of  the  death,  pecuniary  embarrassment,  or  insolvency 
of  any  of  the  parties  to  a  bond  or  warehouse,  or  of  any  circumstances 
which  make  it  advisable  to  require  new  bonds. 

New  bonds  must  in  all  cases  be  given  when  a  warehouse  passes  into 
the  hands  of  new  principals,  or  where  changes  take  place  in  part- 
nerships. 

Art.  190.  Alterations  in  bonded  warehouses  can  be  made  only  by 
permission  of  the  collector,  and  if  such  alterations  constitute  a 
material  change  in  the  premises  new  bonds  should  be  required. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  notify  the  military  governor  of  all 
changes  in  the  surroundings  of  bonded  premises  likely  to  affect  their 
security.  If  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed,  immediate  notice  with 
full  particulars  should  be  given,  and  if  rebuilt  the  premises  can  not 
be  used  as  a  bonded  warehouse  until  bonded  anew. 

Art.  191.  Proprietors  or  occupants  of  bonded  warehouses  shall  be 
required,  on  ten  day's  notice  from  the  collector,  to  renew  their  bonds, 
and  if  they  fail  to  do  so  no  merchandise  should  be  sent  to  their  ware- 
house, and  that  stored  in  the  premises  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
proprietors  or  occupants. 

Art.  192.  Warehouses  may  be  discontinued  by  the  collector  at  any 
time  upon  written  request  to  that  effect  from  the  proprietors  or  occu- 
pants of  the  premises,  provided  all  the  requirements  of  these  regula- 
tions have  been  complied  with  on  tlio  part  of  the  principals.  In 
instances  where  dutiable  merchandise  is  stored  in  the  premises,  the 
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Beecher  J.  P.,  Sgt.  Sig.  Corps  99 
Beck,  P.  W.,  2d  Lieut.  5th 

Infantry  , 86 

Beck,  W.  H.,  Capt.  10th  Cav- 
alry  : 87 

Becker,  O.,  Major  U.  S.  V 61 

Bell,  G.  Jr.,  Capt.  1st  Infan- 
try    75 

Bell,  J.  P.,  Capt.  7th  Cavalry  73 
Bell,  J.  M.,  Lieut.  Col.  8th 

Cavalry 89 

Bell,  S.  H.,  Chaplain 75 

Benham,    H.   H.,  Capt.    2d 

Infantry 67 

Benteen,  F.  \V.,  2d  Lieut.  2d 

Infantry 66 

Bentz,  D.  H.,  Sgt.  Sig.  Corps  99 
Berry,  A.  P.,  1st  Lieut.  10th 

Infantry 68 

Betancourt,  A 112 

Bieelow,  J.  Jr.,  Capt.  10th 

Cavalry 88 

Bigelow,  M.  O.,   1st  Lieut. 

8th  Cavalry 90 

Bishop,  A.  H.,  2d  Lieut.  2d 

Infantry 67 

Bisphara,  W.  N.,  A.  A.  Surg.  79 
Black,  W.  M.,  Major  U.  S. 

Army 59  79 

Blakely,    G.,   1st  Lieut.    2d 

Artillery 74 

Bliss,  T.  H.,  Major  U.  S.  A...  59 
Block,  W.  H.,  A.  A.  Surgeon  86 
Blunt,  J.  Y.  M.,  Capt.  U.  S.  V.  83 
Boniford,  G.   N.,   1st  Lieut. 

5th  Infantry 86 

Borden,  G.  P.,  Major  5th  In- 
fantry    86 

Bowman,   A.   H.,  Major  2d 

Infantrv 66 

Brett,  L.  M.,  Cnpt.  2d  Cav- 
alry   65 

Brewer,    E.    P..    Capt.    7th 

Cavalry 73 

Brooke,  6.  M.,  2d  Lieut.  5th 

Infantry 86 

Britt.  J.  S.,  Coms'v  Sgt 95 

Brooks,  B.C.,  1st  Lieut.  6th 

Cavalry 59 

Brown,  C.  L.,  Hosp.  Std 96 

Brown,  C.W., Sgt.  Sig.  Corps  99 
Brown,  G.  I-«  R.,  Major  10th 

Infantry 68 

Brown,  H.  L.,  A.  A.  Surgeon  90 

Brown,  J.,  Coms'y  Sgt 95 

Brown,  P.,  1st  Lieut.  2d  Inf.  66 
Brown,  W.  J.,  Coms'v  Sgt ...  95 


Buffington,  A.  P.,  Capt.  Isi 
Infantr3'' 73 

Burr,  R.  1*.,  A.  A.  Surgeon...  6ia 

Bumhara,  W.  P.,  Capt-  4.th 
Infantry —  S< 

Burgeim,  C.  A.,  Act^.  Hosp. 

Std y: 

Burton,  G.  C,  Actg.   Hosp. 

Std 97 

Burton  G.  H.,Col.  U.  S.  A....  5S 
Bushby,  T.,  Post.Q.  M.  Sgr.  94 
Butler,  M.  C.  Jr.,  1st  Lieut. 

7th  Cavalrv 73 

Butts,  E.  L.,'lst  Lieut.    5th 

Infantry >6 

Cabada,  E.  P.,  A.  A.  Surg..,.  S* 
Cabell,  L.  D.,  2d  Lieut,    5ih 

Infantry S8 

Cadwell,'F.   M.,    1st   Lieut. 

7th  Cavalry 73 

Calhoun,  J.  G.,  Actg.  Hosp. 

Std 97 

Cardoza,   W.   H.,  Sgt.   Sig. 

Corps —  99 

Camahan,  £.  C,  Capt.  5th 

Infantry S5 

Carr,  L.  C.  Major  U.  S.  V....  S3 
Carr,W.B.,  2d  Lieut.  2d  Art.  81 
Carrington.  F.  de  L.,  Capt. 

1st  Infantry 77 

Carpenter,  E*^.,  2d  Lieut.  2d 

Artillery 79  « 

Carter, P. W..  Major  U.S.A.  fiO 
Carter.  C.  C,  2d  Lieut.  2d 

Artillery 79  81 

Casanova,  J.  J.,   A.  A.  Snnj.  ^6 
Catlin,  E.  H.,  Capt.  2d  Artil- 
lery   82 

Catlin,  G.  de  G..   1st  Lieut. 

2d  Infantry S6 

Cartwright,    G.     S.,    Major 

U.  S.  V •?! 

Cavenaugh,   H.   La.  T.,  Isi 

Lieut.  10th  Cavalry -^ 

Caziarc,  L.  V.,Capt.,  2d  Ar- 
tillery   ^1 

Chaffee.  A.  R.,  Brig.  General 

U.  S.V 59  ?!• 

Chamberlain,  F,  Van  S.  2d 

Lieut.  2d  Infantry 67 

Chamberlin,    H.     6.    Capt. 

U.  S.  V «1 

Chambliss,   N.  K.,  2d  Lieut 

8th  Infantry 75 

Chance.  Jesse,  C,  Major  5th 

Infantrv ^ 
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necessary  labor  to  be  furnished  by  the  proprietor  of  the  warehouse  as 
a  charge  on  the  goods. 

The  shipping  marks,  numbers,  and  identification  as  above  must  be 
entered  on  books  to  be  kept  and  on  reports  to  be  made  by  the  officer 
in  charge  in  his  daily  returns  to  the  collector's  office.  They  shall  then 
be  entered  in  the  general  warehouse  books  at  the  custom-house,  and 
the  numbers  therein  given  will  be  the  designating  numbers  on  all 
permits  for  withdrawal. 

The  entry  for  warehousing  having  been  examined  by  the  collector, 
and  the  duty  estimated  thereon,  the  collector  shall  take  a  bond  from 
the  importer,  with  satisfactory  security,  in  double  the  amount  of  such 
estimated  duties,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  chief  of  the  customs 
service  approved  by  the  military  governor. 

Art.  196.  No  partial  withdrawal  of  merchandise  from  bonded  ware- 
house shall  be  allowed  in  less  quantities  than  an  entire  package,  or,  if 
in  bulk,  of  less  than  one  ton. 

Art.  197.  Original  importers  are  not  by  any  subsequent  transfers 
relieved  either  x)crsonally  or  upon  the  warehousing  bond  from  their 
liability  for  duties.  Both  principal  and  sureties  continue  liable  until 
the  duties  are  paid  or  the  merchandise  exported. 

Art.  198.  The  importer  of  record  may  transfer  to  any  other  person 
the  right  to  any  merchandise  under  bond,  which  shall  be  done  in 
writing  upon  the  face  of  the  withdrawal. 


Delivery  of  goods  may  be  made  to 
(Signed) 


Importer, 


The  bond  having  been  executed,  the  collector  shall  issue  a  permit  to 
send  the  goods  to  the  warehouse  named  in  the  entry,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  as  may  be  designated  for  examination.  This  permit  shall 
be  addressed  to  the  inspector  or  other  customs  officer  who  supervises 
the  unlading  of  the  merchandise  from  the  importing  vessel,  and  shall 
be  in  the  following  form : 

permrr  to  send  goods  to  warehouse. 
•  Customs  House, , 


Collector's  Office,  ,  19—. 

To  the  inspector  at : 

Yon  are  hereby  directed  to  send  to  the  bonded  warehonse,  No.  ,  

street  (here  describe  the  merchandise),  imported  on  the of by 

in  the , master,  from . 


Collector, 

When  goods  are  sent  from  an  importing  vessel  or  car  to  a  ware- 
house, or  from  one  vessel  or  conveyance  to  another,  or  from  warehouse 
to  vessel  or  car,  as  well  as  unclaimed  merchandise,  and  all  packages 
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Jackson,  T.  W.,  A.  A.  Surg...  76 
Jackson,   H.  F.,  Captain  I'. 

S.  A 71   81 

Jackson,  H.  L.,  Capt.  1st  Inf.   77 

Jacobs,  C.  C,  Hosp.  Std 96 

James,  H.M.,  A.  A. Surgeon.  67 
James,  J.  F.,  2d  Lieut.  8th 

Infantry 75 

Janda,  J.  F.,   1st   Lieut.  9th 

Infantry 75 

Jarrett,G.D..  2d  Lieut.  10th 

Infantry 68 

Jarvis,  M.  S.,  1st  Lieut.  5th 

Infantry 89 

Jerve3%  E.  P.,  1st  Lieut.  10th 

Cavalry 89 

Johnson,  C,   P.,   Capt.  10th 

Cav 87 

Johnson,  F.  C,  2d  Lieut.  2d 

Cavalry 65 

Johnson,  H.',  Hosp.  Std 96 

Jones.  C.  N.,   2d  Lieut.  10th 

Infantry 68 

lordan,  H.  F.,  1st  Class  Sgt. 

Sig.  Corps 99 

Jordan,  S.  S.,   1st  Lieut.  2d 

Artillerv 74 

Junco,  L.,  A.  A.  Surgeon 67 

Kean,  |.  R.,  Major  &  Surg. 
\^'    g'  Y ^ 'j^ 

Kel i.v,  W .' "  j  r .',  2d  Lieut.  2d 
Cavalrv 64- 

Kendall, 'll.  F.,  Capt.  8th 
Cavalrv 91 

Kennedy,  C.  W.,  Capt.  8th 
Infantry- 74 

Kenningtt>n,  A.  E..  2d  Lieut. 
10th  Cavalrv 88 

Kernan,  F.J.,'Capt.  2d  Inf.   66 

Kerr,  ].  B.  Major  10th  Cav- 
alry*    87 

Kidwell,  F.  A.,C()nis'ySgt...   95 

Kilburn,  D.  W.,  1st  Lieut. 
8th  Infantry 74 

King,  A.  A.,  2d  Lieut.  7th 
Cavalry. 73 

King,  C,  1st  Lieut.  1st  In- 
fantry-    75 

King,  E.  L.,  2d  Lieut.  8th 
Cavalry 90 

King,  G.  W.,  Actg.  Hosp. 
Std 97 

Kirby,  H.,  Capt.  10th  Inf....  68 

Kirkpatrick,  G.W.  1st  Lieut. 
8th  Cavalry 90 

Knight.  H.  E.,  1st  Lieut.  5th 
Infantry 88 


I     Knudson,  1'.  L.,    1st   Lrieut. 

8ih  Infantry 74 

Kocherspcrger,  S.   \I.,    2d 

Lieut.  2d  Cavalry 63 

Kolster,  D.  A.,  Coms'ry  Sgt.  9k^ 
Krause,  H.  C,   Actg.  Hosp. 

Std 97 

Kromer.    L.   B.,    2d    Lieut. 

10th  Cavalry k; 

Lace^-,  F.  E.  Jr.,    Capt.    1st 
Infantrv 77 

Ladd.  E.F.,  Major &Q.  M.. 
U.  S.V o^ 

Laffite,  J.  de  L.,   1st    Lient. 
1st    Infantry, 77.  S* 

Laine,  D.  T.,  Major   &  Sur- 
geon, U.  S.  V 39 

Lamoreux,  T.  B.,  1st  Lieut. 
2d  Artillerv 82 

La  Mar,  Le  G.,  Actg.  Hosp. 
Std 97 

Landis,  J.   F.  R.,   Capt.  1st 
Cavaln- 62 

Laufer,  G.,   Coms'y  Sg^t 95 

Lawrence,    H.   VV..     Acting 
Hosp.  Std 97 

Lawrence,  \V.  P.,  A.  A.  Sur- 
geon   67 

Leary,  E.  M.,   1st  Lieut.  2d 
Cavalry 64 

Lee,  F.,   Brigadier  General, 
U.  S.  V 71 

Lee,  J.   R.,   2d    Lieut.    10th 
Infantry 68 

Lehman,  F.  B.,  Coms'y  Sgt-  95 

Leonard.  C.  L.,  Hosp.  Std...  96 

Leonard,    P.,    Post    Q.    M. 
Sgt 93 

Lemmer.  L.,  Coms'y  Sgx 95 

Lewis,  T.  J.,  Capt.  2d  Cav- 
alry   65 

Liggett,   H.,  Capt.   5th   In- 
fantry   89 

Lincoln.  S.   H.,   Lieut.   Col. 
10th  Infantrj- 68 

Lind,  O.,  Hosp.  Std 97 

Littebrant,  W.  T.,lst  Lieut. 
7th  Cavalry 73 

Lissak,    O.   M.,  Capt.  Ord. 
Dept.  U.  S.  A 59 

Livermore,  R.  L.,  1st  Lieut. 
10th  Cavalry 87 

Looby,  P.,  Hosp.  Std 97 

Lochridge,  P.  D.,  1st  Lieut. 
2d  Cavalry 6* 

Lommel,  N.,  Hosp.  Std 96 
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the  merchandise  may  be  consigned  all  goods  in  bond  delivered  to 
such  carrier,  such  transportation  and  delivery  to  be  made  without 
delay.  Application  to  bond  routes  for  the  purpose  indicated  should 
be  made  to  the  collector  of  customs.  If  the  application  to  bond  is 
approved,  the  common  carrier  should  be  required  to  enter  into  bond 
in  a  penalty  not  less  than  $20,000,  and  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
chief  of  the  customs  service,  with  approval  of  the  military  governor. 

Art.  203.  When  merchandise  is  forwarded  from  the  port  of  im- 
portation separate  manifests,  in  triplicate,  should  be  prepared  for 
each  vessel,  car,  or  other  vehicle  used  for  the  purpose,  signed  by  the 
agent  of  the  vessel,  railroad,  or  other  company  by  which  the  trans- 
portation is  made,  and  certified  and  delivered  by  the  inspector.  Each 
manifest  should  contain  a  description  of  the  merchandise,  by  marks, 
numbers,  and  contents,  the  route,  conveyance,  port  of  destination, 
names  of  shipper  and  consignee.  The  manifest  should  be  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  chief  of  the  customs  service,  with  the  approval  of 
the  military  governor. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  lading  should  see  that  manifests  are 
furnished  for  each  car  or  vessel  or  conveyance,  as  herein  required, 
and  he  should  certify  on  the  manifest  to  the  lading  of  the  goods,  giv- 
ing the  number  of  the  car  or  name  and  description  of  the  vessel.  One 
of  the  manifests  should  be  delivered  to  the  conductor  of  the  car  or  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  and  the  other  two  should  be  returned  to  the 
custom-house  without  unnecessary  delay. 

The  collector  should  transmit  one  copy  of  the  manifest  by  first  mail 
to  the  chief  customs  officer  of  the  port  of  destination. 

Art.  204.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  car  or  vessel  or  other  conveyance 
at  the  x)ort  of  destination  examination  should  be  made  of  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  vehicle  or  craft  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  they  have  been  tampered  with.  If  such  fastenings  are  not  intact, 
or  the  collector  has  reason  to  suspect  fraudulent  attempts,  he  should 
take  possession  of  the  vehicle  or  craft  and  its  contents  and  report  the 
facts  to  the  chief  of  the  customs  service.  If  there  is  no  evidence  that 
fraud  has  been  attempted  the  seals  should  be  removed  by  the  customs 
officer  and  entry  of  the  goods  allowed  as  hereinbefore  provided  for. 

Art.  205.  Merchandise  in  bonded  warehouse  may  be  examined  at 
any  time  during  the  business  hours  of  the  port  by  the  importer,  con- 
signee, or  agent,  who  may  take  samples  of  his  goods  in  reasonable 
quantities,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  port,  make  all  needful  repairs 
of  x>ackages,  and  repack  the  goods  if  necessary  for  their  safety  or 
preservation,  provided  when  the  original  contents  are  placed  in  the 
new  packages  they  shall  be  marked  and  numbered  as  before. 

Art.  206.  Casks  containing  wines  liable  to  sour  may  be  refilled 
when  necessary  for  preservation,  but  the  wine  used  for  such  refilling 
must  be  part  of  the  same  importation  and  must  have  been  withdrawn 
for  consumption  with  paj'^ment  of  duties. 
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Art.  207.  No  samples  shall  be  taken  nor  any  goods  exhibited  or 
examined  without  a  permit  from  the  collector  and  ander  the  super- 
vision of  an  officer  of  customs,  nor  unless  by  request  of  the  importer, 
owner,  or  consignee;  nor  shall  any  package  be  repaired  nor  goods 
repacked  without  a  permit,  to  be  granted  only  when  necessary  for 
the  safety  or  preservation  of  the  contents.  Goods  imported  in  bulk 
and  not  in  present  danger  of  deterioration  can  not  be  placed  in  pack- 
ages while  in  warehouse. 

Art.  208.  No  merchandise  shall  be  removed  from  a  bonded  ware- 
house unless  upon  a  duly  signed  permit  containing  the  designation  of 
said  warehouse,  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  merchandise  therein, 
and  the  word  ** deliver"  and  date  thereof,  certified  by  the  i)erson  in 
charge  of  the  storage  books  at  the  custom-house. 

WITHDRAWALS  AT  ORIGINAL  PORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

Art.  209.  A  withdrawal  for  consumption  must  be  made  out  in  the 
form  to  be  prescribed  bj^  the  chief  of  the  customs  service,  and  must 
be  signed  by  the  importer  or  by  a  party  authorized  by  him.  If  by 
the  latter,  the  original  importer  must  place  upon  the  withdrawal  his 
written  authority  for  the  substitution.  No  oath  or  declaration  is 
required  for  withdrawals  from  bond. 

Art.  210.  On  presentation  of  this  withdrawal  at  the  collector's  office 
it  shall  be  compared  with  the  record  of  the  bond  upon  the  warehouse 
ledger,  and  if  they  agree  the  items  shall  be  entered  therein,  with  the 
amount  of  duty  thereon.  The  collector  shall  fill  out  a  permit  for 
delivery  on  the  following  form : 

WITHDRAWAL  PERMIT   FOR  DELIVERY. 

Bond  No. . 


Port  of  - 


Cuatom-House^ ,  79—. 

To  the  Storekeejjer: 

Duties  having  been  paid,  you  will  deliver  to the  merchandise 

described  per  entry  as  follows: .  and  which  was  imported  into  this 

district ,  19—,  by ,  master,  from . 


Coilector. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  warehouse  division  shall  make  upon  the 
permit  a  statement  of  storage  and  labor  charges  due  upon  the  pack- 
ages withdrawn  from  warehouses,  class  one.  After  the  duties  and 
charges  have  been  paid  to  the  cashier  of  the  custom-house  the  permit 
shall  be  signed  by  the  collector  and  returned  to  the  importer  or  his 
representative  for  presentation  to  the  storekeeper  at  the  bonded  ware- 
house, who  will  thereupon  deliver  the  merchandise. 

Art.  211.  All  permits  received  for  the  delivery  of  packages  from 
bonded  warehouses  shall  be  entered  upon  the  warehouse  books  and 
returned  by  the  storekeeper  thereof  to  the  custom-house,  stamped 
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with  date  of  delivery,  and  due  note  thereof  shall  be  made  upon  the 
storekeeper's  record. 

WITHDRAWAL  AT  ORIGINAL  PORTS  FOR  EXPORTATION. 

Art.  212.  The  withdrawal  of  goods  from  warehouse  for  exportation 
at  the  port  of  original  importation  shall  be  made  in  the  following 
form: 

EXPORT  WITHDRAWAL  AT  PORT  OF  ORIGINAL  IMPORTATION. 


Bond  No. . 

Merchandise  intended  to  be  withdrawn  from  warehonse  by ,  and 

to  be  exported  by  him  in  the . ,  master,  for ,  which 

was  imported  into  this  district  by , master,  from 

,  on  the  — -  day  of ,  19 — . 


Art.  213.  If  exported  by  other  than  the  original  importer,  the  same 
authority  shall  be  required  as  in  case  of  withdrawal  for  consumption. 
The  export  shall  be  made  under  the  original  mark  of  importation. 
Additional  port  marks  may  be  made  by  authority  of  the  collector  and 
under  the  supervision  of  a  customs  officer,  but  both  the  original  and 
the  port,  mark  shall  appear  in  all  papers  pertaining  to  the  exportation. 

The  withdrawal  shall  be  verified  in  the  following  form; 

DECLARATION  ON  EXPORT  WITHDRAWAL. 

I, ,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  tmly  declare  that  the  goods,  wares, 

and  merchandise  described  in  the  within  withdrawal,  now  delivered  by  me  to  the 

collector  of  cnstoms  for  the  port  of ,  are  tmly  intended  to  be  exported 

by  me  to  the  port  of ,  as  stated  in  said  entry,  and  by  the  vessel  (or 

route)  therein  indicated,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  relanded  or  consumed  within 
the  limits  of  Cuba;  and  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  said 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  are  the  same  in  quality,  quantity,  value,  and 
package  (wastage  and  damage  excepted)  as  at  the  time  of  importation. 


Exporter, 


Declared  this day  of ,  19—,  before  me. 


Collector. 


Art.  214.  The  withdrawal  having  been  duly  entered  in  the  ware- 
house accounts,  the  exporter  shall  give  bond,  with  satisfactory  secur- 
ity, in  a  penal  sum  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  the  estimated 
duties  on  the  goods,  to  produce  the  proof  required  by  law  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  same  beyond  the  limits  of  Cuba,  which  bond  shall  be  in  the 
following  form : 

EXPORT  BOND. 

Know  aU  men  bj-  these  presents,  that  we, ,  as  principals,  and 

,  as  sureties,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  the  Government  of  the 
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island  of  Cuba  in  the  sum  of dollars,  for  the  pajrment  whereof  to  Uie  Gov- 
ernment of  the  island  of  Cuba  we  bind  onnelTas,  onr  heirs,  ezecnton,  adminis- 
trators,  snoceesors,  and  assigns,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals,  at  the  port  of ,  this day  of ^. 

Whereas  the  following  described  merchandise,  having  been  heretofore  duly 
imported  into  CntMi  and  entered  for  warehonsing  in  bond,  and  having  been  so 
warehoused  at  the  above-named  port  according  to  law,  hath  been  this  day  entered 
for  withdrawal  and  exportation  in  bond,  vis  (here  describe  the  merchandise  by 
marks,  numbers,  description,  and  number  of  packages,  with  their  contents),  which 

said  merchandise  is  also  described  in  an  export  entry  of  this  date,  numbered , 

and  is  to  be  exported  in  the  (ship  or  other  vessel,  describing  the  same),  known  as 
the  (here  insert  the  name  of  the  vessel),  whereof is  at  present  mas- 
ter, now  lying  in  the  above-named  port,  and  bound  for  the  port  of ; 

and  whereas  it  is  intended  that  the  said  merchandise  shall  be  exported  as  afore- 
said, under  and  by  virtue  of  the  several  resrulations  of  the  island  of  Cuba  relating 
to  the  exportation  of  imported  goods,  without  the  payment  of  duties  thereon: 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that  if  the  aforesaid  mer- 
chandise shall  in  good  faith  be  actually  exported  and  landed  abroad  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents,  and  shall  not,  nor  any  part  thereof, 
be  relanded  at  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  Cuba,  and  if  the  certificates 
and  other  proofs  required  by  the  law  and  regulations  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  show- 
ing the  delivery  of  the  same  at  the  said  port  of  destination  or  at  any  other  port  or 
place  without  the  limits  of  Cuba,  shall  be  produced  and  deposited  with  the  col- 
lector of  customs  for  the  time  being  at  the  said  port  of  withdrawal  within 

from  the  date  hereof,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void;  otherwise  to  remain  in  fnll 

force  and  virtue. 

.    [seal.] 

[SBAL.J 

.      [SEAU] 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of: 


Art.  215.  The  bond  having  been  duly  executed,  a  permit  shall  be 
issued  directing  the  storekeeper  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  surveyor, 
which  permit  shall  be  as  follows: 

export  delivery  permit. 

Port  op . 


Custom-House, 


To  the  storekeeper  at : 

You  will  deliver  to  the  surveyor  of  the  port  for  exportation  by to 

(here  describe  the  merchandise),  imported  into  this  district  on  the 

by ,  in  the , ,  master,  from . 
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CoiOeetor. 

Art.  216.  The  withdrawal  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  proper  officer 

with  directions  to  cause  the  merchandise  described  therein  to  be  laden 

for  exportation,  indicating  such  as  is  to  be  weighed,  measured,  or 

gauged,  which  directions  shall  be  as  follows: 

Port  of , 

CustomrHouse, ,  19    . 

To  the  shipping  officer: 

You  will  examine  the  goods  described  in  the  accompanying  withdrawal,  and, 

if  found  to  agree  exactly  therewith,  to  superintend  the  lading  thereof  on  board 
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the 

will  make  dae  return. 


■,  for  exportation  to 


,  of  which,  when  completed,  you 


Collector, 

A  8i>ecial  return  of  the  weight,  gauge,  or  measure  of  the  merchan- 
dise must,  when  required,  be  made  to  the  collector. 

The  export  bond  will  be  canceled  upon  the  presentation  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  a  collector  of  customs  tliat  the  merchandise  has  been  duly 
landed  at  port  of  destination. 

Art.  217.  Foreign  merchandise  once  imported  and  afterwards 
exported  is  dutiable  upon  every  subsequent  importation  into  Cuba, 
except  as  otherwise  specially  provided  for. 

Art.  218.  Entries  of  merchandise  covered  by  any  one  invoice  may 
be  made  simultaneously  for  both  consumption  and  warehouse.  Where 
an  intent  to  export  the  merchandise  is  shown  by  the  bill  of  lading  and 
invoice,  the  whole  or  the  part  of  an  invoice  not  less  than  one  package 
may  be  entered  for  "warehouse  and  immediate  export."  In  this  case 
the  collector  may  designate  the  vessel  in  which  the  merchandise  is 
laden  as  constructively  "  a  warehouse,"  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
direct  transfer  of  the  goods  to  the  exporting  vessel.  The  same  pro- 
cedure may  apply  to  goods  entered  for  "warehouse  and  immediate 
transportation." 

Art.  219.  Any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  in  bond  or  under  gen- 
eral order  which  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom  shall  be  subject  to  the 
rates  of  duty  in  force  at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal. 

Art.  220.  All  blanks  or  forms  used  in  the  entry  or  withdrawal  of 
goods  in  bond  shall  be  furnished  at  the  cost  of  the  interested  parties. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
FEVAL  PB0YI8I0N8  AHD  ADDITIOITAL  DUTIES. 


CLASSIFICATION  OP  PENAL  ACTS  AND  CUSTOMS  PROCEEDINGS. 

Art.  221.  Persons  committing  any  of  the  offenses  mentioned  in  the 
following  articles  shall  be  liable  to  the  following  penalties  named 
therefor: 

*  1.  If  any  importer,  owner  or  consignee,  agent,  or  other  person  shall 
make  or  attempt  to  make  any  entry  of  imported  merchandise  by  means 
of  any  fraudulent  or  false  invoice,  affidavit,  letter,  paper,  or  by  means 
of  any  false  statement,  written  or  verbal,  or  by  means  of  any  false  or 
fraudulent  practice  or  appliance  whatsoever,  or  shall  be  guilty  of  any 
wilful  act  or  omission  by  means  whereof  the  Government  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  shall  be  deprived  of  the  lawful  duties,  or  any  portion  thereof, 


*  President's  order,  Circular  No.  81,  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Anguflt  24,  1899. 
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Art.  227.  Merchandise  brought  by  passengers  shall  be  liable 
seizure  when  the  same  is  found  concealed  on  their  persons,  or  otbei 
wise,  with  evident  intent  to  defraud  the  customs. 

Art.  228.  Those  persons  exporting  national  products  bj'  se«  si 
be  liable  to  penalties  in  the  following  amounts  and  cases: 

1.  For  embarkation  at  ports  of  entry  of  any  merchandise  withoi 
the  permission  of  the  custom-house,  they  shall  pay  from  one  to  t4 
dollars  fine,  in  the  judgment  of  the  collector  of  customs;  and  if  tl 
shipment  has  been  made  at  a  port  which  is  not  a  port  of  entry,  the] 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  t< 
shall  be  obliged  to  provide  itself  with  the  necessary'  documents  f( 
the  cargo  on  board,  at  the  nearest  custom-house. 

2.  When  captains  of  vessels  put  to  sea  without  having  first  com* 
plied  with  all  the  requisites  and  formalities  established  in  these  regu- 
lations they  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  which  shall  be 
levied  upon  their  consignees,  who  are  held  subsidiarily  responsible 
for  the  fines  and  duties  payable  by  captains. 

Art.  229.  In  entrances  and  clearances  in  the  coasting  trade  between 
ports  of  Cuba  the  following  penalties  shall  be  incurred  in  the  amounts 
and  cases  hereinafter  expressed : 

1.  For  shipping  any  merchandise  coastwise,  without  a  permit  from 
the  custom-house  or  other  qualified  authority,  the  shipper  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  equal  to  the  value  of  the  merchandise. 

2.  When  foreign  merchandise  is  found  on  board  of  a  vessel,  without 
the  neces.sary  documents  corresponding  thereto,  the  captain  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  double  the  amount  of  the  duties  for  which  they  are  liable 
in  each  case. 

3.  When  foreign  merchandise  is  found  on  board  of  a  vessel  without 
the  necessary  documents  corresponding  thereto,  if  the  same  be  free 
of  duty,  the  captain  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $5  to  $50. 

4.  For  failing  to  give  notice  of  the  arrival  of  his  vessel,  although  in 
ballast,  to  the  collector  at  the  port  of  entiy  the  captain  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  from  85  to  $50. 

The  captain  or  consignee,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
same  penalty  without  prejudice  to  their  liability  to  such  other  pen- 
alties as  may  be  applicable  under  these  regulations  for  the  mere 
act  of  unlading  merchandise  of  any  kind  at  a  port  which  is  not  an 
authorized  port  of  entry. 

Art.  230.  In  the  transshipment  of  merchandise  the  parties  engaged 
therein  shall  be  liable  to  penalties  in  the  following  amounts  and  cases: 

1.  For  transferring  dutiable  merchandise  from  one  vessel  to  another 
without  the  permission  of  the  customs  officials  the  captain  shall  pay 
double  the  amount  of  the  duties  corresponding  thereto  under  the 
tariff. 

2.  For  the  same  offence,  in  the  case  of  national  merchandise  free  of 
duty  and  any  other  charge,  both  the  captain  delivering  and  receiving 


War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  ««,  1901. 
By  direction  of  the  President,  the  following  customs  regalatioua 
for  ports  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  will  be  proclaimed  and  enforced  in 
said  island,  and  will  take  effect  on  promnlgation  in  Cnba. 

All  regulations  and  orders  heretofore  issued  inconsistent  herewith 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Elihu  Root, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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duly  certified  by  himself  to  be  correct,  which  manifest,  if  merchaiidiBe 
on  board  be  consigned  to  several  ports  of  the  island,  shall  be  returned 
to  the  quartermaster  containing  the  certification  that  all  goods  be- 
longing to  that  port  have  been  unladed  in  conformity,  and  the  qnai^ 
termaster  shall  deliver  the  manifest  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  any 
subsequent  port  for  which  the  transport  carries  freight  from  the 
United  States. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

PEOTESTa 

Art.  235.  Importers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  valuation  or  classi- 
fication of  merchandise  as  fixed  by  the  collector  of  the  port  shall  pay 
the  duties  imposed,  but  may  file  before  or  at  the  time  of  payment, 
and  not  later,  a  written  protest  and  appeal,  stating  briefly  the  valne 
or  classification  which  it  is  claimed  should  have  been  established. 

Art.  236.  The  board  of  appeals,  Cuban  customs  service,  appointed 
by  the  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba,  and  consisting  of  not  more 
than  five  nor  less  than  three  members,  shall  consider  such  protests 
against  the  classification  of  merchandise  and  assessment  of  duty  as 
may  be  forwarded  to  it  by  the  chief  of  the  customs  service.  A 
majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  Protests  shall  be  prepared  and  submitted  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  hereinafter  given. 

Art.  237.  The  board  shall  give  opportunity  to  each  protestant  to 
present  evidence  in  support  of  their  claims,  and  shall  direct  the 
production  before  it  of  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  deemed  relevant 
to  the  case. 

Art.  238.  The  board  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  its  proceedings,  and 
shall  submit  in  writing  its  findings  in  the  case  of  each  protest  to  the 
chief  of  the  customs  service  for  action  by  him.  All  protests  must 
state  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  claim  and  the  paragraph  of  the  tariff 
under  which  classification  is  claimed.  Irrelevant  and  prolix  protests 
or  protests  that  fail  to  point  out  distinctly  and  specifically  the  precise 
objection  of  the  person  protesting  in  respect  to  each  entry  or  para- 
graph of  an  entry,  his  reasons  therefor,  and  protests  which  do  not  cite 
paragraphs  of  the  tariff,  will  not  be  entertained,  nor  will  any  protest 
be  entertained  on  excessive  sea  stores. 

Art.  239.  The  parties  making  protests  are  therefore  particularly 
•cautioned  that  they  must  present  to  the  board  of  appeals  all  docu- 
ments upon  which  they  rely  for  the  support  of  their  claims.  All 
opinions  of  the  board  of  appeals  should  be  governed  by  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

Art.  24:0.  Whenever  a  case  before  the  board  of  appeals  has  been 
heard,  a  vote  thereon  shall  be  taken,  which  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive, unless  before  the  end  of  the  session  a  majority  of  the  board  shaU 
Tote  to  reconsider  the  same. 
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Art.  241.  The  following  shall  be  the  regulations  for  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  all  protests : 

All  protests  shall  be  addressed  to  the  collector,  containing  name  of 
vessel,  number  of  entry,  number  of  carta  de  pago,  number  of  the 
manifest,  number  of  the  liquidation,  name  of  the  appraiser  making 
the  appraisal,  and  the  address  of  the  protestant. 

All  protests  must  be  accompanied  by  samples  whenever  possible, 
which  samples  shall  be  identified  by  the  signature  of  the  appraiser, 
the  number  of  the  entry,  and  the  name  of  the  protestant. 

Protests  must  be  written  in  English  or  Spanish,  and  must  be  per- 
fectly legible;  without  which  necessary  requisite  they  will  not  be 
accepted. 

The  decision  of  the  protests  will  be  communicated  to  the  protestant 
in  writing,  and  all  information  in  relation  thereto  will  be  furnished 
and  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  appeals. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  these  regulations,  no  protest 
against  the  assessment  of  -duties  shall  be  received  unless  presented 
in  writing  by  the  importer  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  payment  of 
duties. 

All  protests  that  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  board  of  appeals 
will,  together  with  the  action  of  the  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba,  be 
forwarded  to  the  military  governor  for  final  decision. 

Art.  242.  Protests  against  the  decisions  of  collectors  of  subports 
shall  be  prepared  as  above,  directed  and  transmitted  by  such  col- 
lectors to  the  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

EEVENUE-OUTTEB  SERYIOE. 

Abt.  243.  The  duties  of  the  revenue-cutter  service  shall  be  the  pro- 
tection of  the  customs  revenue,  the  assistance  of  vessels  in  distress, 
the  enforcement  of  the  neutrality  laws,  of  laws  pertaining  to  quaran- 
tine, of  the  laws  governing  merchant  vessels,  the  protection  of  mer- 
chant vessels  from  piratical  attacks,  the  protection  of  wrecked 
projierty,  and  such  service  as  may  be  specially  directed  by  the  col- 
lector of  customs  for  Cuba. 

The  cruising  ground  of  revenue  vessels  shall  be  designated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba. 

Abt.  244.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  officers  of  revenue  vessels,  when- 
ever possible,  to  board  vessels  arriving  within  the  waters  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  or  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast  thereof  if  bound  for  Cuba, 
to  search  and  examine  the  same,  to  demand,  receive,  and  certify  the 
manifests  required  of  them  by  law,  to  seal  the  hatches  and  other  com- 
munications with  the  cargo,  and,  where  necessary,  to  place  an  officer 
on  board  to  remain  until  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination. 
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Additional  duties  .'. 224 

assessed  against  consignees,  when 226 

Additions  to  manifest  null  and  void 77 

Addressee  of  letters  containing  merchandise  required  to  appear  at  post-office  141 

Admeasurement  of  vessels  for  registry  to  be  performed  by  surveyor 22 

Advertisement  of  sale,  how  paid  for 110 

Ad  valorem  duties,  how  calculated 100 

market  value  of  goods,  basis  of 100 

merchandise  subject  to 100 

wholesale  price,  basis  of 100 

to  include  value  of  container 100 

Affidavit,  false,  penalty  for 221 

Agents  of  consignees 93, 97 

marine  insurance  companies,  when  considered  consignees 94 

vessels,  when  allowed  to  board 65 

Alcoholic  liqnors  for  post  exchanges  not  free 69 

Allowances  for  damage  and  short  shipments  not  allowed 172 

Alterations  in  bonded  warehouse,  provisions  for 190 

require  new  bonds 190 

Altered  receipts  must  be  investigated 44 

Amended  returns  of  weights  must  be  checked  or  signed  by  weigher 58 

approved  by  surveyor v..  58 

original  figures  not  to  be  erased 58 

83 
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American  consignments  renounced,  procedure  for IIS 

flag,  what  vessels  may  fly 179 

Ammnnition  not  to  be  carried  on  venels  engaged  in  coasting  trade 179 

Amoant  of  bonds  of  employees  to  be  determined  by  collector  .  63 

duty  on  baggage  that  may  be  remitted 72 

Anchorage,  place  of,  to  be  indicated  by  port  anthorities  . .     80 

Anchoring  place,  procedure  on  entering.  78 

Animals  imported,  claim  for  damages  to -.-  174 

Appeals  provided  for 17 

Application  for  establishment  of  bonded  warehouse 188 

permit  for  transfer  of  merchandise 156 

vessels  to  engage  in  export  trade 147 

to  enter  goods  without  invoice - .  104 

collector  of  customs  to  export  for  repairs 73 

Appraisal  of  merchandise,  expenses  of ,  how  to  be  paid 110 

goods  admitted  free  are  to  be  appraised 129 

how  made  where  there  is  no  appraiser 137 

letters,  accounts,  and  invoice  must  be  luodnoed . .  137 

oaths  may  be  administered  for 137 

order  for,  to  be  issued 131 

samples  must  be  submitted  to  collector 134 

when  to  be  made .-  118 

where  to  be  performed 73,135 

who  may  be  present  at 73 

Appraisers,  division  of  appraisers 129,130 

information  to  be  furnished  by,  to  collectors 133 

may  demand  the  production  of  documents 137 

examine  importers  under  oath 137 

must  apply  paragraphs,  rules,  etc.,  of  tariff 131 

closely  inspect  all  articles 1^ 

observe  rules  of  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba 131 

report  to  collector  of  customs    133 

verify  prices  on  entry  with  market  value 132 

the  representative  of  collector  of  customs 129 

responsible  to  collector  for  correct  appraisal 131 

to  describe  merchandise,  how 132 

report  in  writing  to  collector 132,133 

supervise  appraisal  of  all  merchandise 130 

under  control  and  direction  of  collectors 1j^,132 

Appraiser's  store  to  receive  samples  of  cargoes  in  bulk 40 

warehouses,  persons  excluded  from 73 

Approval  of  surveyor  required  on  amended  return  of  weights 58 

Arms  not  to  be  carried  on  coasting  vessels  . .  ._ 179 

Arrests  may  be  made  by  masters  of  light-house  tenders 34 

Arrest  of  persons  violating  the  law 246 

Articles  known  as  oleomargarine 71 

purchased  by  Departments  of  Government  dutiable 70 

which  may  be  exported  for  repairs 73 

Artificial  butter  to  be  branded  as  oleomargarine 71 

Assistant  weighers  to  be  assigned  to  duty  by  weigher 53 

Attacks  by  pirates,  how  guarded  against 243 

Auction  sale  of  goods  not  duly  entered 107,  IW 

Audlencia  de  lo  criminal,  jurisdiction  of 221 

Authority  for  withdrawal  of  bonded  goods ^.  208 
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Article. 

Anthorityof  customs  agents,  how  secured 93 

Authorization  of  consignee's  clerks  necessary 93 

to  open  all  packages 67 

concealed  spaces  - _..  67 

destroy  f  alse^bottoms 67 

partitions...  .  67 

bulkheads : 67 

Average  weight  of  steel  rails,  how  to  be  secured 59 

B. 

Baggage,  duty  on,  not  to  exceed  $1  may  be  remitted 73 

examination  to  be  made  in  presence  of  owner 138 

landed  before  persons  are  permitted  to  board  vessels 65 

list  of,  to  be  produced 80 

of  ofitoers  and  enlisted  men  admitted  free 234 

of  passengers,  how  landed 122 

owner  of,  to  be  examined _ 138 

permits  to  be  entered  in  discharging  book 51 

unclaimed,  how  disposed  of 138 

when  examined _  138 

when  passengers  are  to  be  searched 138 

when  sent  to  warehouse 138 

Ballast  must  not  be  taken  on  board  while  vessel  is  unloading 45 

Banker,  when  considered  as  consignee 94 

BaaJB  for  computing  periods  granted  for  customs  operations 88 

of  classifications  made  by  appraisers 134 

Barges,  general  bond  for _ 199 

Beam  of  scales,  how  to  be  poised 57 

to  be  kept  clean 57 

to  be  tested  frequently 57 

Bills  of  lading  made  to  order  to  be  stated  in  manifest 87 

may  be  transferred  by  indorsement 94 

necessary  for  all  transport  shipments 234 

to  accompany  entries 98 

to  be  indorsed  to  importer .-  98 

Blank  dock  book  for  weighers 55 

how  to  be  kept...  _ 55 

spaces  in  manifests  to  be '* lined'' _ 77 

Blanks  used  at  the  expense  of  the  interested  party 220 

Boats  not  allowed  to  go  alongside  vessels  in  port 65 

Boarding  inspectors,  duties  of _  _  _ 31 

must  ascertain  name  of  vessel  and  master 81 

•          board  all  vessels  coming  from  foreign  ports 31 

certify  the  manifest  of  cargo 31 

examine  documents  relating  to  vessel  and  crew.  31 
have  charge  of  vessel  until  permit  for  unlading 
is  granted  and  a  discharging  officer  is  assigned 

to  vessel 31 

learn  name  of  port  of  departure  of  vessels  boarded.  31 

seal  hatches  and  openings  when  necessary 31 

verify  manifest  of  cargo  by  actual  examination.  31 

Board  of  Appeals,  action  to  be  forwarded  to  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba.  242 

appointed  by  collector  of  customs 238 
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Article. 

Boftrd  of  Appeal,  decisions  reached  by  majority  vote 33S^ 

how  appointed 2» 

majority  of,  oonstitntes  a  quomm 29S 

to  consider  protests _  23S 

hear  evidence,  of  protest _ 2S7 

keep  full  record  of  proceedings _  238 

submit  findings  to  chief  of  customs  seryice 238 

▼ote  of,  to  reconsider  decisions _ 340 

Bond,  amount  of,  to  be  determined  by  collector <fi 

class  of  surety  for 82 

for  establishment  of  warehouse 188 

form  of,  to  be  prescribed  by  collector <S8 

must  be  good  and  valid 61 

necessary  for  night  discharge  of  vessels 118 

new,  when  required 189 

object  of - 61 

of  customs  employees 61 

agents 93 

to  be  registered 93 

requited  for  export  of  bonded  goods 214 

to  be  executed  before  collector 188 

given  by  owner  of  vessel  engaged  in  coasting  trade 179 

for  production  of  invoice 104 

who  are  to  furnish 61 

Bonded  goods,  how  transferred 902 

liable  for  duties  in  force  at  time  of  withdrawal 219 

must  be  warehoused  by  shipping  marks 19& 

must  be  numbered  consecutively 195 

period  allowed  for  storage  of 19^ 

merchandise  to  be  noted  on  manifest 128 

privilege  not  to  be  abused 128 

stores  to  be  guarded  by  night  inspectors 85 

warehouses,  classes  of 184 

mav  be  discontinued,  when ,  J 192 

under  customs  locks 186 

Book  of  weights  to  be  filed  within  six  days  after  discharge  of  vessel 56 

Books  to  be  kept  by  district  inspectors  .     ._. 25 

of  bonded  warehouses  to  be  examined 192 

Broken  seals,  penalties  for 224 

to  be  reported  to  collector  of  customs 119 

Building,  part  of,  may  be  bonded .  186 

Bulk  cargoes,  how  treated 40 

Bulkheads  of  vessels  may  be  destroyed 67 

Bulky  articles  may  be  stored  in  warehouses  of  class  8 '. 187 

Bulletin  board  of  custom-house 89 

purpose  and  object  of 89 

Butterine  to  be  branded  as  oleomargarine 71 

C. 

Cancellation  of  export  bond 216 

Capacity  of  vessels  in  which  importations  may  be  made Ill 

Captains  entering  port  through  stress  of  weather  shall  present  copies  of 

manifest T7 

must  keep  record  of  payments  of  foreign  tonnage  dues _  180 
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Article. 

Captains,  name  to  be  given  in  manifest -  77 

of  steamships  to  make  oath  of  truth  of  manifest 117 

to  notify  collector  when  ready  to  sail _..  15S 

Cargo  and  manifest  must  agree . .  _ 7ft 

for  immediate  delivery,  where  landed _ 115 

in  bnlk,  how  entered  in  manifest _ 77 

how  treated _ _ 40 

lost  at  sea  to  be  reported  to  surveyor -.. 81 

manifest  of,  sworn  to  by  master 75 

must  not  be  taken  on  board  while  vessel  is  discharging _  45 

of  coastwise  vessels,  when  considered  foreign 166 

contraband  vessel  to  be  sent  to  custom-honse. .  128 

each  vessel,  weight  of,  separate  book  for  each _ 56 

transport 234 

vessels  engaged  in  coasting  trade  may  be  examined 179 

to  be  accounted  for  before  clearance  is  granted 90 

checked  out  by  marks  and  numbers _  50 

discharged  at  different  ports __ 84 

examined  by  boarding  inspectors _  31 

landed  under  supervision  of  inspectors 115 

transferred  to  be  accounted  for  by  coast  inspector 38 

removed  at  night,  how  done 35 

N      when  it  may  be  reloaded ...  _ __- 159 

Carriage  of  merchandise  by  custom-house  to  be  charged  against  same 67 

Cartmen  transporting  dutiable  goods  must  produce  license 43 

Carts,  general  bond  for , 199 

Casks  of  wine  in  bond  may  be  refilled 206 

Casualties  to  vessels  to  be  reported 163 

Cashiers  of  custom-houses  to  record  payment  of  foreign  tonnage  dues 180 

Cattle  may  be  landed  without  delay 121 

Causes  of  entrance  through  stress  of  weather  must  be  stated 169 

Certificates  for  delivery  of  goods _  50 

lading 216 

unlading  vessels - 159 

of  clearance _ 153,168,179 

collectors  of  payment  of  tonnage  dues 181 

consuls - 75,99 

deposit  of  ship's  papers •. _ 75 

draymen _ 43 

health  of  cattle 121 

lightermen _ .  48 

payment  of  foreign  tonnage  dues _ 180 

seizure _ .  128 

shipments  "in  part"-.  - - 28 

of  merchandise _ .  _ 27 

surveyor  of  the  port  of  necessity  for  unlading , 159 

weighers  and  gangers 27 

weights - 60,120 

withdrawal  for  export 214 

value  of  coin 99 

Changing  anchorage,  penalty  for _ 224 

Character  of  merchandise  to  be  given  in  manifest 77 

Charges  due  on  unclaimed  goods,  how  to  be  paid 110 

to  be  paid  from  sale  of  warehoused  goods 110 
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Chanty,  shipments  devoted  to,  mast  be  manifested 334 

Ohief  inspector  to  assign  night  force  to  doty 37 

see  that  orders  of  smreyor  are  obeyed 97 

make  daily  reports 87 

saperyise  night  inspectors ..  37 

of  customs  service 2 

authority  of,  how  conferred 2 

duties  of 3 

must  bean  officer  of  the  Army 2 

title  of 2 

under  orders  of  military  governor S 

Chiefs  of  departments  to  give  receipts  for  declarations 112 

Chronometers  may  be  landed  for  repairs  under  bond 122 

Cigars  brought  by  passengers  may  be  entered  free 122 

Circular  No.  31,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs 71. 281 

Circumstances  calling  for  surrender  of  coasting  permit 178 

of  entrance  through  stress  of  weather  must  be  stated 159 

Citations  for  captains,  how  served 88 

Citizens  and  police  to  aid  night  inspectors 85 

Civilian  passengers  on  transports,  regulations  for .  234 

Claims  for  damages  not  allowed  for  injury  caused  in  searching  vessela 67 

Classes  of  bonded  warehouses 184 

Classification  of  merchandise  Ur  be  decidt^d  by  customs  inspector  of  Habana  .  17 

Clearance  certificate  to  be  presented  to  consul 75 

issued  by  collector 75 

of  vessels,  when  permitted W 

not  permitted  till  cargo  has  been  discharged 90 

papers  to  be  produced  by  masters 75 

permits  for  coast  wise  vessels 168 

Clerical  errors  may  be  corrected    _ 186 

Clerks  of  consignees   98 

Coal  may  be  stored  in  warehouses  of  class  three 187 

must  not  be  taken  on  board  while  vessel  is  discharging 45 

on  vessel  to  be  entered  in  report  of  discharging  inspector 51 

Coasting  permits  must  be  approved  by  military  governor 177 

when  renewed 178 

trade  of  Cuba,  what  vessels  may  engage  in 177 

vessels  to  be  examined  and  record  made  thereof 25 

Coast  inspectors .. . 32 

must  keep  account  of  cargo  transferred 33 

make  two  manifests  of  transferred  cargo 33 

proceed  to  location  of  wrecked  or  stranded  vessel 33 

protect  interests  of  the  revenue 32 

purpose  of  appointment 32 

to  guard  wreck  or  stranded  vessels 32 

oversee  all  merchandise  landed 33 

report  facts  of  wreck  to  surveyor 3^ 

when  to  take  charge  of  goods  landed  from  wrecked  vessels.  33 

surveillance - W 

when  it  logins ...   .   64 

terminates 64 

where  exercised 64 

Coastwise  trade  described ...     166 

what  vessels  may  engage  in 166 
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Article. 

OoMtwiae  yeflsels  can  not  touch  at  foreign  ports .      ..  166 

clearance  of 168 

CoisB  of  the  United  States  to  be  received  for  duties 99 

Collection  district,  on  entering,  manifest  to  be  produced 79 

Collector  of  customs,  all  doubtful  questions  to  be  referred  to  collector  of 

chief  port. _ 15 

directed  to  perform  certain  duties  formerly  belonging 

to  United  States  consuls. 15 

civil  officials  may  be  appointed  to  act  temporarily  as 

acting  collectors- .  _ _ 3 

eoiTespondence  of,  how  transmitted 5 

holds  possession  of  all  merchandise  until  duties  are  paid  18 

is  the  chief  officer  of  the  customs  district 18 

laches  of  subordinates,  not  liable  for 19 

may  annul  authority  of  clerks 93 

appoint  deputy  collectors 21 

e.\|iend  period  of  90  days  for  entry  of  merchandise  107 
issue  permission  to  engage  in  coastwise  trade.  167, 177 

remit  duties  not  to  exceed  $1 ' 72 

must  certify  or  order  certification  of  balances  after 

due  examination 15 

declare  merchandise  abandoned  in  writing 158 

indorse  their  views  on  all  documents  submitted 

for  that  purpose 15 

require  all  suboi  dinat^s  to  comply  with  customs 

laws,  regulations,  and  all  orders 15 

•       see  that  register  of  collections  is  correct 15 

not  liable  for  losses  occasioned  by  their  official  acts. .  19 

officers  of  the  Army  to  act  as. 3 

renunciation  of  consignment  addressed  to 94 

required  to  comply  with  these  regulations,  the  cus- 
toms laws,  and  general  and  special  orders 15 

shall  appoint  the  employees  of  the  respective  customs 

houses _ 15 

forward  all  reports  required  by  superior  author- 
ity   15 

require  cashiers  and  employees  to  make  deposits 

punctually  in  public  treasury 15 

safeguard  moneys  while  in  their  possession 16 

see  that  all  duties,  taxes,  and  imposts  are  col- 
lected at  the  proper  time 15 

to  designate  employees  who  are  to  be  bonded 61 

file  and  stamp  manifests _  _  _ 82 

authorize  discharge  of  vessels -  115 

be  notified  of  liens  for  freight 114 

certify  to  duplicate  manifest  _ 158 

countersign  permits  to  engage  in  coasting  trade.  _ .  177 
decide  all  questions   raised   in    the   dispatch  of 

merchandise 15 

direct  appraisers - .  132 

examine  all  entries 101 

fix  bonds  of  customs  agents ^^ 

furnish  certificates  of  weight ^ 

have  custody  of  merchandise  unladen  in  distress. .  159 
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Artide. 

Collector  of  cuBtomB  to  inspect  oleomargarine Tl 

issue  certificate  based  on  statementB  relatiTe  to  seiz- 
ure of  contraband  vessels 128 

clearance  to  ressels 75 

keep  registry  of  authorization  of  clerks  _ 93 

order  delivery  of  abandoned  goods 110 

post  notices  on  bulletin  board 89 

prescribe  interior  regulations   of  the   respectiTe 

custom*houses 15 

receive   consular   certificate  of  deposit  of  ship*B 

papers _ .  75 

render  reports 5 

require  correction  of  all  erroneous  entries 101 

sell  goods  not  entered  within  ninety  days  after  im- 
portation       - 107 

send  goods  to  general  order  stores,  when _ . .  87 

take  possession  of  all  unclaimed  goods 52 

goods  not  discharged  at  proper 

time -. 52 

vessels  are  subject  to  his  authority  while  in  port 18 

Combined  warehouse  and  trandt  bond 901 

Commercial  code  to  govern  disposal  of  renounced  consignments _ 113 

Common  carriers, bond  of,  for  transportation  of  goods  in  bond 203 

must  report  arrival  of  goods  at  destination 201 

of  goods  in  bond,  liability  of 133 

Companies,  marine  insurance,  when  considered  consignees 94 

Compensation  allowed  for  working  at  night 9 118 

Competent  tribunal  to  determine  salvors'  interest  in  wrecked  goods 161 

Compounds  of  butter  to  be  known  as  oleomargarine 71 

Computing  periods  for  customs  operations,  basis  of 8S 

Concealed  merchandise,  how  disposed  of  when  penalties  are  not  paid 157 

spaces  on  vessels  may  be  opened 67 

Concealment  of  books  or  papers,  penalty  for 221 

Conditions  calling  for  surrender  of  coasting  permit    178 

Conductors  of  cars  to  receive  manifests  from  district  inspectors  . . .  .* 37 

Confiscated  merchandise  to  be  sold _.  108 

proceeds  of,  to  be  delivered  to  collector 108 

Confiscation  of  goods  not  duly  passed  at  custom-house 106 

Consignees,  classes  of 92 

may  employ  clerks  for  customs  operations 93 

Consignee  of  vessel  to  be  given  in  manifest 77 

when  not  found,  procedure 113 

who  is  so  considered _ 94 

of  goods  consigned  to  order 94 

Consignment  may  be  admitted  or  renounced 94 

renounced,  procedure  for 113 

Consular  certificates,  when  not  required 78 

to  show  value  of  foreign  coins 99 

Consuls  allowed  to  board  incoming  vessels 65 

methods  of ,  for  certifying  to  manifests 77 

of  a  friendly  nation  to  certify  invoices  of  goods  shipped  to  the 

United  States 15 

nation  of  contraband  vessel  to  be  notified  of  seizure 128 

to  be  advised  of  abandoned  merchandise 113 
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Article. 

Consols  to  receive  ship's  papers - 75 

when  oonndered  as  owner  of  merchandise 113 

Coofliiinption  permit  mnst  agree  with  entry 98 

to  be  entered  in  the  discharging  book 51 

Covitainer,  value  of,  to  be  inclnded  in  assessing  ad  valorem  duties 100 

Contents  of  liens  for  freight - 114 

packages  to  be  marked _ 105 

manifest - 77 

Contraband  merchandise  not  to  be  exported 91 

vessels,  all  hatches  to  be  closed  and  sealed 128 

Copies  of  declaration  mnst  agree 97 

landing  permits  to  be  made _ 53 

manifests  for  partial  discharges _ 84 

general  manifests  to  be  presented  at  each  port 84 

certification  of, 84 

Corporations  may  furnish  a  general  bond  _ _ 199 

to  forfeit  all  oleomargarine  not  branded _ 71 

Correct  returns  must  be  made  by  appraiser 181 

Corrections  in  manifest  not  certified,  null  and  void 77 

of  manifest,  when  permitted  . . .  _ 76 

Correspondence  of  collectors  and  acting  collectors  to  be  transmitted  through 

office  of  principal  customs  port 5 

Cost  of  sending  goods  to  warehouses  to  be  avoided,  when 41 

Country  of  final  destination  of  exported  merchandise  to  be  stated 150 

Core,  when  entered  by  vessel,  manifest  to  be  delivered  to  inspector 78 

Crafts  entering  wrecked  goods  must  manifest  cargo 161 

Crew,  documents  relating  to,  to  be  examined  by  boarding  insi)ector 81 

of  vessels  engaged  in  coasting  trade  may  be  examined 179 

Criminal  courts  have  jurisdiction  in  customs  cases 221 

Cruising  ground  for  Revenue-Cutter  Service 243 

Cuban  productions  are  to  be  entered  free ...   161 

vessels  authorized  to  clear  for  foreign  ports 179 

in  x>orts  of  United  States  subject  to  section  2497  of  Revised 

Statutes. 179 

only  to  engage  in  coasting  trade 166 

wrecked,  not  dutiable 161 

Customs  agents  to  furnish  bond .  98, 97 

duties  collected  by  postmasters,  when 142 

employees— Inspectors,  all  goods  seized  to  be  sent  to  the  public 

stores 24 

assigned  to  duty  by  surveyor 24 

forbidden  to  perform  any  private  or  unof- 
ficial duties  on  board  vessels 24 

must  ascertain  whether  Incoming  vessels 

are  provided  with  signal  lights  _ . .  24 
send  receipts  and  reports  to  sur- 
veyor   ■_.  24 

take  receipt  of  storekeeper  for  such 

goods 24 

on  special  service,  required  to  wear  uni- 
forms, where 24 

to  be  appointed  by  surveyors 24 

superintend    unlading   of    vessels    at 

night 35 
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GnstoniB  employeeB— Inspectors*  when  collector  may  appoint 34 

dtBtoms  districtB,  description  of   5,347 

Cnfltom-honBeB,  description  of 1 

for  what  purpose  established 2 

how  established 1,4 

locks,  where  to  be  used 39 

of  second  class 3 

two  classes  of 2 

Cnstoms  officials,  duties  of 

collection  of  duties 6 

fees - 6 

penalties _ 6 

compilation  of  returns  of  commerce,  navigation,  and  im- 
migration   6 

disbursement  of  public  moneys 6 

documenting  of  vessels 6 

exclusion  of  foreign  vessels  from^coastwise  trade 6 

immigration  laws,  enforcement  of 6 

maintenance  of  laws 6 

treaties 6 

must  warn  and  advise 8 

prevention  of  smuggling 6 

securing  lawfnl  revenue 6 

suppression  of  smuggling 6 

use  and  preservation  of  public  property 6 

Customs  operations,  who  may  perform 93 

surveillance,  by  whom  exercised 66 

in  jurisdictional  waters. 66 

in  ports _ 66 

where  exercised  66 

Dr. 

Damage  can  not  be  claimed  for  losses  occasioned  by  examination  of  veesel..  •  67 

of  merchandise,  no  allowance  for 173 

to  goods  incurred  on  voyage,  no  allowance  for 110 

Date  manifest  is  received  to  be  stamped  thereon 83 

of  landing  goods  from  vessel  to  be  noted  in  discharging  book 51 

warehousing  must  be  placed  on  all  bonded  packages 195 

Dead  animals,  abatement  of  duty  on    174 

Death  of  consignee,  effect  of 157 

parties  to  a  bond  to  be  reported  to  military  governor 189 

Declarations  and  oath  of  consignee 97 

copies  of ,  must  agree 97 

of  abandonment,  when  not  necessary 157 

wrecked  merchandise 163 

to  be  compared  with  manifest,  invoice,  and  bill  of  lading 113 

delivered  to  chiefs  of  departments  ...^ 112 

noted  in  register 112 

numbered 112 

sworn  to  for  supplies  for  post  exchanges 69 

Decisions  of  coUectors  of  subports  to  be  forwarded  to  collector  of  customs 

for  Cuba 241 

Definition  of  printed  matter 145 
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Article. 

X>eliverle6  of  goods  from  any  vessel  must  correspond  to  landing  permit  for 

same 28 

IMivery  of  merchandise  to  be  made  in  open  day 118 

I>epo0it  of  ship's  papers 179 

I>erelict  merchandise  is  dutiable 161 

I>Q8cription  to  be  made  of  nnshipped  merchandise 20 

yagne,  not  allowed  in  manifests 77 

£>e8traction  of  invoice,  penalty  for 221 

IXfferenoefl  in  weight,  penalty  for 224 

I>ifloharge  book  to  be  delivered  to  surveyor 50 

dnly  signed 50 

accompanied  with  permits  and  orders  of  discharge. . .  51 

Discharge  of  vessels,  collector  to  designate  place  for 115 

entering  x)ort  in  ballast 127 

details  of ,  how  arranged 118 

goods  landed  in  error 123 

goods  without  permit  sent  to  general-order  store 115 

made  under  supervision  of  inspectors 115 

nothing  to  be  landed  without  x)ermis8ion 124 

I)eriods  for _ . .  125 

permit  for  unlading  ballast 127 

responsibility  of  captain  in 115 

rules  for  discharging  cargo  in  bulk 121 

to  be  performed  in  open  day 118 

to  be  performed  within  prescribed  period 115 

unlading  of  cattle 121 

when  permitted 115 

Discharging  book  to  be  kept  by  discharging  inspectors  50 

must  designate  disposition  of  all  packages 51 

entries  in,  how  to  be  made 50,51 

how  to  be  kept 50, 51 

inspectors:  alterations  in  receipts  to  be  investigated 44 

are  to  check  our  cargo _ 50 

assigned  to  vessels  to  examine  cargoes 88 

for  storing  or  delivering  of  car- 
goes   88 

to  superintend  unlading 88 

duties  of - _ 88 

extra  hours  of  service  to  be  paid  for  by  shipper 47 

have  power  to  oblige  cartmen  and  lightermen  ex- 
hibit license  to  carry  goods 48 

how  permits  are  to  be  entered  in  discharge  book. . .  51 

must  be  constantly  on  duty  until  relieved 48 

close  hatches  before  leaving  vessel 48 

endeavor  to  save  expense  to  owner  of  perish- 
able goods. . . : _ .  _ 41 

have  goods  properly  separated  on  wharves 
for  convenience  of  weighers,  gangers,  or 

markers _  _ 42 

have  goods  weighed,  ganged,  or  measured  be- 
fore removal _ 42 

lock  room  or  safe  where  valuables  are  stored.  89 
not  allow  ballast  or  coal  to  be  loaded  while 

vessels  are  discharging  cargo 45 
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Discharging  inspectors  most  not  Allow  unlading  of  goods  before  snnnse  or 

after  sansec 46 

report  condition  to  night  inspector  when  he 

takes  charge 48 

disobedience  of  lightermen  or  cart- 
men 43 

to  what  places  goods  are  sent 50 

secnre  all  unbroken  packages  of  sea  stores...  38 

submit  discharge  book  to  surreyor 51 

to  surveyor  all  Touchers  relating  to 

disposition  of  the  cargo 51 

not  allowed  to  leave  vessel  without  consent  of  sur- 
veyor   4^ 

samples  of  cargo  in  bulk  to  be  sent  to  appraiser's 

store - 40 

to  cancel  or  remove  all  customs  seals  before  deliv- 
ering goods  for  further  transportation ^ 

keep  a  discharge  book _ •% 

personally  examine  vessels  before  reporting  them 

fully  discharged 5S 

report  all  explosive  or  perishable  goods  imported.  41 
goods  on  boflurd  after  discharge  period 

has  expired _ 52 

coal  on  board  vessels 51 

excess  of  sea  stores _ 38 

seize  all  goods  removed  in  violation  of  law 43 

send  mail  to  nearest  post-office 38 

unsigned  receipt  with  each  load  of  goods  to 

warehouse 44 

take  charge  of  specie  and  valuables 39 

officers  assigned  to  vessels _ . .  31 

Disobedience  of  customs  orders  or  regulations  to  be  reported  to  surveyor. . .  43 

Disposal  of  explosive  substances 300 

Disposition  of  duplicate  manifest 158 

perishable  goods 200 

printed  matter  relating  to  lotteries 14* 

refitted  vessel 165 

unshipped  packages 3 

Dispositions  of  the  tariff  must  be  applied  by  appraiser 13t 

Disputes  over  charges  for  warehousing  goods,  how  decided 1^ 

Distress,  vessels  in 159,242 

District  inspectors,  books  to  be  kept  by..  35 

certificates  of  shipment,  made  by 3S 

in  charge  of  final  delivery  to  make  final  return  of  dis- 
charge    35 

have  general  supervision  of  all  vessels  coming  into  their 

districts 25 

how  report  of  partial  discharge  of  vessel  is  to  be  made..  35 
must  be  in  their  respective  districts  during  such  hours 

as  the  surveyor  may  direct 3J 

certify  to  manifests  delivei'ed  to  masters  or  con- 
ductors    S 

give  name  of  weigher  or  ganger  underneath  certifi- 
cate of  shipment 2f 
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Article. 

District  inspectors  must  Bpecif  y  andemeath  certificate  number  of  packages 

not  shipped  and  reason,  if  known 28 

state  disposition  made  of  unshipped  portion  of  ship- 
ment   28 

record  book  to  be  kept  by 25 

to  ascertain  if  Cuban  vessels  are  properly  documented..  25 

haye  complied  with  nayiga- 

tionlaws 26 

examine  vessels  coming  into  their  district 25 

retain  custody  of  vessels  until  relieved  by  discharging 

inspectors 25 

secure  and  seal  all  hatches  and  openings  of  vessels 

from  foreign  ports  which  enter  their  district . : 25 

supervise  shipment  of  goods  for  export 26 

transportation  in 

bond 26 

when  shipments  are  to  be  indorsed  ** shipped  in  part'* . .  28 
there  are  two  inspectors  one  must  be  constantly 

on  duty - 25 

to  indorse  on  original  entry  certificate  of  ship- 
ment   27 

Division  appraisers.    {See  Appraisers. ) 

Diyision  of  insular  affairs,  circular  of,  No.  31 71 

Dock  book  for  weighers 55 

how  to  be  indorsed 55 

kept 55 

to  be  corrected  to  agree  with  amended  return  of  weights 58 

Documents  in  support  of  protests  to  be  presented 239 

of  vessels  to  be  deposited  with  consul 75 

relating  to  vessel  and  crew  to  be  examined  by  boarding  inspector.  31 

required  for  export  of  merchandise 151 

to  be  presented  for  appraisal  of  merchandise 137 

Double  duties  charged  on  provisions  not  listed  with  ship's  stores 224 

Doubts  as  to  quality  of  goods,  how  decided 134 

Draynaen  must  produce  sii^ied  receipt  for  goods  delivered  before  intrusted 

with  another  load 44 

or  lightermen  must  give  bond- 198 

Duress  by  enemies,  obligations  and  privileges  conferred  by 78 

Dutiable  goods  claimed  as  stores  to  be  sealed  by  discharging  collector 38 

stored  in  bonded  warehouses 184 

mail  held  until  duties  are  paid 142 

Duties  assessed  on  merchandise  received  by  mail 139 

must  be  paid  on  derelict  merchandise 161 

excessive  ship's  stores 86 

not  to  exceed  $1  may  be  remitted 72 

of  consuls  of  the  United  States  performed  by  collectors  of  customs. .  15 

Revenue-Gutter  Service 242 

,                    weighers * 53-60 

I.              on  baggage  and  effects,  when  remitted 72 

pasfisengers'  effects,  when  remitted 122 

to  be  paid  from  proceeds  of  sale 110 

^  Duty,  amount  to  be  paid  on  merchandise  to  be  decided  by  customs  inspector 

"      atHsbana 17 

Duty-paid  merchandise,  when  to  be  sold  by  collector 193 
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Doty,  neglect  of,  to  be  reported  to  surveyor  by  weigher 53 

];>6rformance  of ,  goaranteed  by  bond 61 

E. 

Effects  of  i)a88engers  {see  Baggage). 

when  admitted  free  of  duty 123 

duties  on.  not  to  exceed  $t  may  be  remitted 72 

Employees  not  reetrioted  in  diacharge  of  their  duty 67 

Entrance  of  vesBels  through  stress  of  weather 199 

Entries  of  district  inspectors  to  be  made  with  necessary  particulars 25 

Entry  of  merchandise,  agent  must  have  power  of  attorney  for  making 97 

amendments  to,  not  permitted    97 

collector  of  customs  to  examine 101 

copies  of ,  must  correspond 97 

declaration  of ,  who  may  make 95 

must  be  numbered  oonsecutiyely 96 

different  consignees  can  not  unite  in  a  single  entry. .  96 

methodsof 95 

form  of  declaration  and  oath 97 

information  to  be  set  forth  in  entries 97 

motive  power  of  vessels  to  be  stated  in 108 

must  be  accompanied  by  bill  of  lading  and  iuToioe..  96 
authorized  by  proper  department  of  custom- 
house      96 

madeatcustom-houseof  port  of  arrival.  ..  95 

on  entire  sheets  of  i>aper 96 

give  port  of  origin 97 

not  contain  amendments  or  erasures 97 

number  of  must  agree  with  permit.. 50 

of  steamships  making  regular  trips 117 

goods  for  warehousing  must  be  in  duplicate 194 

should  give  number  and  paragraph  of  manifeBt 97 

class,  etc.,  of  packages 97 

weight  of  each  article 97 

state  name  of  consignee 97 

value  of  merchandise 97 

to  be  duly  recorded 112 

made  in  duplicate  or  triplicate 96 

when  duties  accrue 96 

made  in  triplicate 201 

who  may  make 95 

Equipment  may  be  landed  for  repairs  under  bond 123 

of  Cuban  vessels  wrecked  not  dutiable 161 

Errors,  clerical,  may  be  corrected 136 

in  certified  manifest  to  be  reported 77 

manifest  do  not  cause  forfeiture 76 

for  export,  how  corrected 149 

Evidence  in  support  of  appeals 287 

of  fraud,  penalty  for  destruction  of 281 

shortage  must  be  presented  to  collector 174 

to  be  taken  for  classification  of  goods 187 

Examination  by  appraisers  to  be  reported  tocoUector 183 

new,  may  be  made  in  cases  of  suspected  frauds 64 

of  account  of  bonded  warehouses 183 
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Article. 

Examination  of  baggage 123 

cargo  and  manifest  by  boarding  inspector  necessary 31 

goods  landed  in  error 123 

merchandise,  how  performed 105 

premises  used  for  bonded  warehonse 188 

Exceptions  to  regulations  for  deposit  of  ship^s  papers 75 

Exchanges,  post,  what  may  be  imported  by 69 

Exclusion  of  all  persons  from  appraisals 73 

Exceptional  examination  of  goods  to  be  reported 135 

Execution  of  bonds  before  collectors 188 

Exemption  from  duty  of  periodicals 145 

tonnage  dues  . .     176 

Expense  of  discharge  of  contraband  vessel,  how  paid 128 

night  discharge,  on  whose  account 47 

Expenses  incurred  in  seizure  charged  to  consignee 126 

Expense  of  appraisal,  how  paid , 110 

storage  and  sale  to  be  deducted  from  proceeds 107 

vessels  in  distress  to  be  paid  for  by  sale  of  cargo 159 

Expiration  of  period  granted  for  storage  causes  abandonment  of  goods 157 

Exploeivee,  not  allowed  in  bonded  warehouses 200 

to  be  rei>orted  to  collector 41 

when  seized ,_.  226 

Exportations,  application  for,  to  be  made  to  collector 147 

certificate  of  clearance,  when  granted 153 

documents  required  for 151 

expenses  of  lading  for,  by  whom  borne 151 

how  vessels  are  to  qualify  for 147 

manifest  of,  to  be  presented 151 

merchandise  for,  how  examined 149 

errors  in,  how  corrected 149 

of  products  of  the  island  of  Cuba 151 

permit  for,  how  issued  .. 148 

policy  of  vessels  to  be  presented  in  duplicate 147 

what  they  are  to  contain 147 

special  regulations  for  lines  of  steamers 149, 152 

supervision  of 151 

vessels  to  engage  in,  to  be  examined 148 

when  night  work  shall  be  allowed 152 

Exportation  for  repairs 73 

Export  bond,  when  canceled 216 

Export  or  transshipment  entries  to  be  returned  to  surveyor's  office 80 

transport  permits 51 

Extension  of  period  allowed  for  storage  of  bonded  goods 193 

Extracts  known  as  oleomargarine 71 

F. 

Failure  to  appear  to  claim  goods,  effect  of 157 

pay  liquidated  duties,  penalty  for  .., 226 

False  bottoms  may  be  destroyed 67 

oaths,  penalties  for ,  97 

Families  of  soldiers,  baggage  of,  entered  free _ 234 

Fees  for  consular  services  to  be  collected  by  collectors  of  customs  and 

accounted  for  as  customs  collections 15 
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Article. 

Fignires,  original,  of  weigher  not  to  be  erased 08 

and  letters  to  be  used  in  manifests 77 

Findings  of  board  of  appeals  most  be  in  writing 237 

Fine  for  consul  returning  ship  s  papers  before  clearance  certificate  is  issued.  75 

failure  to  deposit  ship's  papers 73 

permitting  persons  to  board  or  leave  vessel  without  consent  of  cus- 
toms officers © 

Firms  may  furnish  a  general  bond 199 

to  forfeit  all  oleomargarine  not  branded 71 

Firearms,  when  seized 236 

Firkins  containing  oleomargarine  to  be  branded 71 

Flag  of  vessels  engaged  in  coasting  trade  of  Cuba 177 

Foreign  goods  landed  from  a  vessel  in  distress  are  dutiable 161 

merchandise,  transit  of _  154 

in  transit  not  liable  for  duties 154 

vessels  not  engaged  in  trade  exempt  from  tonnage  taxes 176 

obligations  of  masters  of 75 

to  deposit  ship's  papers  with  consul 75 

when  permitted  to  engage  in  coastwise  trade 166 

Forfeiture  of  merchandise 223 

not  on  manifest   76 

when  remitted 76 

Form  of  bond  of  employees  to  be  prescribed  by  collector 62 

Forms,  application  to  enter  goods  without  invoice 104 

declaration  of  owner _ 97 

consignee 97 

Form  for  manifest  of  packages  carried  in  transit .  154 

withdrawal  for  exportation 211 

of  oath  of  consignee 97 

owner  of  merchandise 97 

declaration  on  export  withdrawal 212 

export  delivei-y  permit - 215 

issuing  permits  to  engage  in  coasting  trade 179 

order  for  examination  of  bonded  goods  withdrawn  for  export 216 

permit  to  unlade  ballast 127 

transfer  of  merchandise  in  bond 198 

withdrawal  permit 206 

Forms,  blank,  at  the  exx)ense  of  the  interested  party 220 

Four  leagues,  limit  of  .iurisdictional  waters  of  Cuba _  64 

Fractional  silver  of  the  United  States  to  be  received  in  limited  amounts 99 

Frauds,  when  suspected,  may  be  investigated 64 

Fraudulently  entered  goods  to  be  forfeited 106 

Free  merchandise  to  be  appraised ,  129 

of  duty,  supplies  for  United  States  Army  and  Navy 69 

pratique,  admission  to. 81,85 

permits  to  be  entered  in  the  discharging  book 51 

Freight  carried  from  United  States  on  Army  transport 233 

due,  to  be  paid  from  sale  of  unclaimed  goods 110 

Funds,  employees  in  charge  of,  to  be  bonded 61 

G. 

fl 

Garrisons,  officers  in  charge  of  post  exchanges 69 

Gangers  or  weighers,  names  of,  must  appear  on  certificates _  27, 51 

General  bond  for  lighters  or  drays 199 

manifest  must  state  packages  transferred 155 
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Article. 

Cteneral  order  stores,  goods  in,  when  to  be  sold 109 

when  goods  are  to  be  sent  to 87 

transportation  bond 303 

Gk>M  coin  to  be  received  for  duty 99 

Goods  consigned  to  order  to  be  noted  in  manifest 77 

devoted  to  charity  mnst  appear  on  manifest 388 

imported  in  any  veesel  mnst  correspond  to  landing  permit. 38 

in  bond  liable  for  dnties  in  force  at  time  of  withdrawal 319 

period  allowed  to  remain  in  storage 198 

samples  of,  may  be  taken 305 

in  transit,  general  manifest  for  necessary 334 

landed  are  to  be  properly  separated  on  wharves 43 

may  be  followed  when  frands  are  snspected 64 

mnst  all  pass  through  cnstom-honse 67 

be  examined  in  appraisers'  room 185 

not  dnly  entered  within  ten  days  to  be  placed  in  store 116 

passed  at  cnstom-houae  to  be  seized 106 

on  vessel  not  manifested,  penalty  for 334 

to  be  arranged  on  wharves  for  convenience  of  weighers 43 

entered  within  ninety  days  after  importation 107 

undervalued,  when  confiscated 336 

when  forfeited  to  Gk>vemment.. 106 

Government  stores  used  for  storage  of  seized  goods. 185 

to  pay  duty  on  supplies .  70 

vessels  exempt  from  tonnage  taxes 176 

Governor-General  must  approve  permits  to  engage  in  coasting  trade 177 

to  be  advised  of  American  consignments  renounced 118 

Gross  tonnage  to  be  stated  in  manifest 1.  77 

weight  of  packages  to  be  given  in  manifest 77 

Gunx>owd6r  not  allowed  in  bonded  warehouses 300 

H. 

Harbor  improvement  taxes 175,176 

Hatches  and  openings  of  foreign  vessels  to  be  sealed  by  district  inspectors. .  35 

closed  by  revenue  officers  344 

of  contraband  vessels  to  be  closed  and  sealed 138 

to  be  opened  only  in  presence  of  collector 138 

sealed  by  boarding  inspectors 81 

Habana  designated  as  principal  customs  port  of  Cuba 5 

Health  certificate  necessary  for  cattle  landed 131 

officers  permitted  to  board  incoming  vessels 65 

Heavy  articles  may  be  stored  in  warehouses  of  class  three 187 

Hour  manifest  is  received  to  be  stamped  thereon _ 83 

Hours  when  vessels  may  be  unladen 46 

I. 

Identification  of  articles  exported  for  repairs 78 

Implements  and  weights  to  be  tested 54 

Implied  abandonment,  how  decided 157 

Importations  by  sea 67 

not  entered  within  ninety  days  to  be  sold 107 

of  oleomargarine  to  be  inspected  by  collector 71 
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Artide. 

Importations,  when  considered  as  beginning 66 

of  goods  free  of  duty,  when  concluded..- 68 

Imported  animals,  claim  for  damages  to ~..  174 

Importer  must  deliver  abandoned  goods  as  directed 110 

may  abandon  all  or  part  of  shipment 110 

examine  bonded  goods 2(te 

most  give  bond  for  dnty  on  goods  in  bonded  warehonae 195 

not  liable  for  dnty  on  abandoned  goods 110 

right  of  appeal  from  appraisement 161 

Importing  vessels,  when  vessels  are  so  considered 68 

Imprisonment  of  persons  committing  f rands  against  the  revenae 231 

Incorporated  compknies  may  act  as  sureties 188 

Information  furnished  by  appraisers  to  collectors 18S 

Injury  to  persons  on  vessels  to  be  reported 168 

Insolvency  of  parties  to  a  bond  to  be  reported  to  military  governor 189 

Insurance  companies,  marine,  when  considered  consignees 94 

Interlineations  in  manifests,  null  and  void 77 

Interior  circulation... 18S 

employees  of  custom-houses  to  exercise  surveillance 66 

Inventory  of  wrecked  cargo 168 

Investigations  made  by  judges   221 

Invoices,  bond  to  be  given  for  production 104 

fraudulent,  penalty  for 221 

may  be  divided,  how 194 

cover  goods  for  consumption  and  for  warehouse 217 

penalty  for  failure  to  produce 104 

pro  forma 104 

'  required  for  each  separate  shipment  of  goods lOS 

to  be  compared  with  entry 104 

reduced  to  the  currency  of  the  United  States 99 

state  country  of  origin  of  goods _  108 

weight  of  steel  rails  in,  when  accepted 59 

Iron,  heavy,  may  be  stored  in  warehouses  of  class  3 187 

railroad,  how  to  be  weighed S^ 

''I.T/'  permits  to  be  entered  in  the  discharging  book 51 

J. 

Judges  of  first  instance,  authority  of ^1 

instruction,  authority  of 221 

Jurisdictional  waters  of  Cuba 64 

L. 

Labor  in  handling  bonded  goods,  how  paid 186 

Lading  for  export  to  be  verified 151 

of  merchandise,  documents  required  for _.  151 

permits,  under  what  conditions  granted 45 

Landed  goods  to  be  properly  separated  on  wharves 43 

Landing  from  vessels  in  port 65 

permit  necessary  for  seized  goods 126 

Language  of  manifest _ _  77 

protests 240 

Lardine  to  be  branded  as  oleomargarine 71 

Leaf  tobacco  unclaimed  to  be  destroyed,  when _ 107, 108 
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Article. 

Legal  holidays,  legal  effect  of  _ - 84 

introduction  of  merchandise,  how  performed 67 

period  for  discharge  of  vessels 125 

proceedings  not  stayed  by  fines - 232 

Legitimate  importation  to  be  proven -. 183 

Letters  and  fignres  to  be  used  in  manifests 77 

carried  contrary  to  law  to  be  seized 12 

containing  dutiable  merchandise,  how  examined 141 

may  be  seized,  when 12 

suspected  of  containing  merchandise,  how  marked 142 

when  delivered  without  being  opened 142 

opened  in  presence  of  customs  officers 141 

LiabUity  of  agents  and  principals 97 

common  carriers  for  goods  in  bond 123 

customs  officers  as  to  bonds  - 63 

officers  who  certify  shipments  without  due  inspection 30 

Libeled  for  salvage,  merchandise 161 

Liens  for  freight,  form  of - .  114 

must  be  satisfied 114 

notice  of,  to  be  given  to  collector  of  customs  ... 114 

on  goods  for  immediate  shipment  can  not  be  recognized 114 

to  be  verified  by  affidavit 114 

Life,  loss  of ,  to  be  reported 168 

Lighters,  general  bond  for 199 

can  not  approach  vessel  other  than  the  one  being  unladen 116 

discharging  cargo  to  be  accompanied  by  an  inspector 116 

must  discharge  at  once  on  wharves 116 

have  manifest  before  allowed  to  depart  from  wreck 33 

manifests  must  be  in  prescribed  form 33 

by  whom  to  be  sig^ned 33 

how  disposed  of 33 

Lightermen  and  draymen  must  furnish  bond 198 

engaged  in  transporting  duitable  goods  must  produce  permit 

when  requested 48 

Limitations  of  articles  to  be  admitted  free  for  post  exchanges 69 

Liquidation  dock  book  to  be  verified 55 

Liquidated  duties,  when  to  be  paid -.  226 

duties,  damages  not  considered  in _  110 

JAst  of  harbor-improvement  taxes 175, 176 

passengers  to  be  produced 80 

Local  authorities,  when  manifest  to  be  delivered  to 78 

Locks  tamx>ered  with,  to  be  reported  to  collector 204 

Log  book,  fine  for  failure  to  present 224 

to  be  examined  by  surveyor  . . . , : 81 

Loss  of  coasting  permit,  how  proven 178 

life  to  be  reported 163 

Lottery  tickets,  disposition  of 146 

M. 

Machinery  allowed  to  be  transported  coastwise 171 

Mail  bags,  sealed,  delivered  to  postmasters 140 

packages,  when  sent  to  custom-house 142 

to  be  sent  to  post-office  by  diucbarging  inspector 38 

Mails,  examination  of .  139,141 
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Article. 

Malt  liquors  for  post  exchanges  not  free ---  6* 

Manifests,  additions  to,  null  and  void 77 

and  cargo  most  agree 76 

cargo  in  bulk,  how  entered  in 77 

consignee  to  be  given  in 77 

contents  of 77 

copies  of  must  agree  with  original 7V 

when  to  be  delivered 77 

copy  to  be  sent  to  port  of  destination,  when _  ..  S4 

corrections  of,  when  allowed 76 

duplicate  to  be  certified  by  collector 153 

for  each  port  of  entry 77 

export  to  be  sworn  to 153 

part  of  cargo  discharged   S4 

gross  tonnage  to  be  stated  in    77 

interlineations,  not  permitted  in 77 

in  triplicate,  when  necessary 90S 

language  of 77 

merchandise  not  on,  forfeited 76 

most  be  certified  to  by  district  inspectors 27 

state  packages  carried  in  transit 154 

name  of  captain  to  be  given  in 77 

of  baggage  to  be  produced 80 

cargoes  to  be  certified  to  by  boarding  inspector 31 

coastwise  vessels    Ifi9 

merchandise  laden  for  foreign  ports ..  155 

route  of  vessel  to  be  delivered 91 

transport  to  be  presented  at  custom-house 334 

wrecked  or  derelict  merchandise 161 

penalty  for  erroneous 76,221 

period  for  producing 75 

ports  of  departure  to  be  stated  in 77 

post  entries  on,  when  permitted 76 

register  of  vessel  to  be  given  in 77 

the  basis  of  all  port  operations 77 

time  of  delivery  of,  to  be  stamped  on  by  surveyor 83 

to  be  posted  on  bulletin  board 89 

to  be  examined  by  customs  officer 79 

presented  to  collector 158 

first  customs  officer  boarding  vessel 79 

returned  to  captain 78 

signed  and  sealed  by  consul 77 

stamped  *  'Admitted  "  by  collector 82 

sworn  to  by  master 77 

prepared  of  cargo  of  wrecked  vessels 33 

two  copies  in  Spanish  to  be  delivered 84,77 

to  state  consignee 87 

bills  of  lading  made  **  to  order" 87 

vague  descriptions  of,  not  permitted 77 

weights  always  to  be  given  in 77 

when  Spanish  copies  are  to  be  presented S4 

Manner  of  issuing  permits  to  engage  in  coasting  trade 179 

Manufactured  substances  known  as  oleomargarine 71 

Marks,  numbers,  and  weights  of  packages  to  be  given  in  manifests 77 
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Article. 

Masters  may  appeal,  when 77 

entering  port  through  stress  of  weather  shall  present  copy  of  mani- 
fest   77 

must  not  allow  persons  to  board  vessel  until  customs  officers  take 

charge  thereof 65 

present  clearance  papers  to  consul 75 

produce  manifests  of  cargo 75 

to  forfeit  value  of  merchandise  not  manifested 76 

of  lighters  to  be  under  bond 116 

light-house  tenders  have  police  powers  of  search 34 

vessels  engaged  in  coasting  trade  may  be  examined 170 

in  distress,  when  liable  to  fine . . 159 

to  receive  certified  manifests  from  district  inspectors  —  27 

report  sea  stores  to  discharging  inspectors 38 

Materials  for  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  to  be  admitted  free 69 

used  in  repairs  of  vessels  dutiable 69 

Mayors  may  authorize  search,  when 11 

Marine  Hospital  Service  may  place  vessels  under  ' '  observation '' 85 

supplies  for 69 

to  deliver  manifests  to  surveyor  of  port 85 

inspect  all  vessels 81 

insurance  companies,  when  considered  consignees 94 

Measures  and  weights,  when  tested 23 

to  be  compared  with  standards 28 

Merchandise  abandoned  to  marine  insurance  companies _  94 

brought  by  passengers  to  be  entered 122 

liable  to  seizure 227 

confiscated  to  be  sold 108 

consigned  to  order,  disposition  of 87 

consignees  of 92 

deposited  in  general-order  stores,  when  to  be  sold 109 

imported  in  vessels  of  less  than  30  tons  capacity  confiscated . . .  223 

in  abandoned  vessels,  consignees  of 94 

bulk,  how  unladed   J21 

landed  in  distress  dutiable 161 

error,  procedure  for_ .' 123 

libeled  for  salvage 161 

must  not  remain  over-night  on  wharves 152 

pass  through  custom-house 67 

not  duly  entered  to  be  forfeited 106 

on  manifest  to  be  forfeited 76 

to  be  landed  between  sunset  and  sunrise 35 

of  more  than  $100  in  value  not  to  be  admitted  without  invoice.  104 

piclied  up  at  sea  is  dutiable 161 

salvors  of,  considered  as  consignees 94 

taken  from  a  wreck  is  dutiable 161 

transported  in  bond  to  be  sealed 123 

unshipped  must  have  ticket  stating  whether  for  export  or 

transportation 29 

when  considered  as  abandoned 113 

duties  are  paid  and  not  removed  from  custom-house,  how 

disposed  of 157 

Merchants,  when  they  may  declare  it  necessary  to  unlade  vessels 159 

Method  of  keeping  dock  book 55 
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Article. 

Military  governor  of  Caba  may  establish  or  suppress  custom-houses 4 

prescribe  forms  for  accoonting 14 

to  approve  form  of  bond  for  bonded  warehouse.  188 

permits  to  engage  in  coasting  trade. .  177 

public  sale  of  certain  goods 107 

be  notified  of  destruction  of  bonded  ware- 
house   IJM) 

prescribe  disposition  of  abandoned  goods 1 10 

restrictions    for    importations    of 

Army  supplies 6© 

order  disposition  of  lottery  tickets 146 

Misconduct  of  customs  employees  to  be  reported  by  weighers  to  surveyor ..  58 

Missing  packages  of  cargo,  penalty  for 828 

when  found  must  pay  duty 173 

Mixtures  known  as  oleomargarine 71 

Money,  employees  in  charge  of ,  to  be  bonded 61 

kinds  of,  to  be  expressed  in  invoice 99 

public,  must  be  accounted  for  as  required  by  military  governor  or 

Secretary  of  War 14 

Moorings  must  be  made  at  place  indicated  by  authorities 80 

Morning  report  of  surveyor  to  collector,  contents  of 33 

Motive  power  of  vessels  to  be  stated  in  entries 103 

Moving  of  goods  in  bond  must  be  done  by  bonded  draymen  or  lightermen. .  198 

Municipalities  to  pay  duty  on  supplies 70 

Municipal  judges  may  authorize  search 11 

N. 

Names  of  captains  to  be  given  in  manifests 77 

placed  on  bulletin  boards  of  custom-house 89 

persons  lost  at  sea  to  be  reported 163 

shipi)er8  to  be  given  in  manifest 77 

vessel  and  master  to  be  secured  by  boarding  inspector . .  31 

weighers  or  gaugers  must  appear  on  certificates 27. 51 

Nationality  of  vessel  to  be  stated  on  entry 97 

Nationalized  merchandise,  how  performed 168 

Natural  products  laden  at  any  point  on  coast 170 

Navigation  laws,  violations  of,  to  be  reported  to  surveyor 25 

Navy  of  United  States,  supplies  for 69 

Neglect  of  duty  to  be  reported  by  weigher  to  surveyor 58 

Neutrality  laws  enforced  by  Revenue-Cutter  Service 348 

New  bonds,  when  required 189 

coasting  permits,  when  granted . 178 

examinations  to  be  made  in  case  of  suspected  fraud 64 

packages  must  be  marked  like  old  ones 305 

Newspapers  exempt  from  duty  . .  145 

Night  discharge  of  vessels  only  by  special  permit 46 

inspectors,  for  what  purpose  appointed 85 

may  call  on  police  and  citizens  to  aid  them 86 

examine  persons  leaving  vessels 86 

question  i)ersons  boarding  vessels  at  night 86 

stop  persons  from  leaving  vessels 36 

must  guard  wharves 35 

keep  watch  over  vessels 35 

prevent  landing  of  goods  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  35 
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Article. 

Kight  inspectors  mnst  protect  bonded  warehouses  from  robbery 85 

should  examine  packages  taken  from  vessels  at  night  —  86 

seize  smuggled  merchandise 86 

to  take  precautions  against  smuggling 86 

watch  for  small  boats  approaching  vessels  or  wharves 

under  their  charge 86 

may  stop  the  landing  of  goods,  when 85 

Kight  permits,  when  necessary 85 

must  be  exhibited,  when 86 

Kight  work,  when  permitted 152 

Konagreement  of  merchandise  with  manifest,  penalty  for 223 

Konmanif ested  merchandise  of  officers  or  crew  to  be  forfeited 76 

Kotioe  of  burning  of  bonded  warehouse  communicated  to  military  governor.  190 

public  sale  of  merchandise  to  be  conspicuously  posted 107 

search  of  foreign  vessels  must  be  given  to  proper  consul 9 

on  bulletin  board  to  be  authenticated  by  collector .  89 

to  be  given  of  desire  to  refit  wrecked  vessel 165 

^Notifications  of  captains,  how  served 88 

IT'nmbers,  marks,  and  weights  of  merchandise  to  be  given  in  manifests 77 

O. 

Oath  and  declaration  of  consignee 97 

for  entry  of  goods  for  warehousing 194 

of  captain  concerning  ship's  stores 86 

master  to  manifest  of  cargo 1 75 

showing  impossibility  of  producing  invoice  .   104 

Oaths,  false,  penalties  for 97 

Object  of  bond  furnished  by  customs  employees. 61 

Obligations  of  masters  of  foreign  vessels 75 

owners  of  vessels  engaged  in  coasting  trade 179 

Office  of  consignee  the  office  of  the  master 88 

consul,  when  residence  of  master , 88 

Officers  of  Revenue-Cutter  Service  may  board  vessels 244 

Official  correspondence,  how  transmitted 5 

Officials  of  customs  service  —boarding  inspectors 81 

bondsof .61-63 

coast  inspectors 32-84 

collectors  of  customs 15-21 

customs  inspectors . .  24 

discharging  inspectors 38-52 

district  inspectors 25-30 

night  inspectors 35-87 

surveyor 22 

weighers 53-60 

Official  standard  of  weights 54 

Officials  to  pay  duty  on  supplies  furnished 70 

Oleomargarine  imported  to  be  branded 71 

must  be  sold  from  original  packages 71 

not  properly  branded,  a  fraudulent  importation 71 

to  be  seized  and  sold 71 

circular  relating  to 71 

Omission  in  documents,  penalty  for 221 

manifest  do  not  cause  forfeiture 76 
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Article. 

Openings  and  hatches  of  foreign  vessels  to  be  sealed  by  district  inspectors. .  35 

Operations  for  entering  goods  must  be  correct 67 

export,  when  prepared  before  vessel's  arrival 152 

Orders  for  delivery  of  goods  to  be  made  of  record 50 

Original  and  port  marks  mast  appear  on  packages  for  exx>ortation 195 

fignres  of  weighers  not  to  be  erased - . ,  5S 

importers  can  not  be  relieved  from  liability  for  duties 197 

Owners  may  secnre  delivery  permit  for  perishable  goods 4x 

must  be  present  at  examination  of  baggage 138  • 

of  merchandise,  right  of  appeal  from  appraisement 161 

unclaimed,  to  receive  no  part  of  proceeds  of  sale. . .  109 

to  be  advised  of  clearance  of  Cuban  vessels  for  foreign  ports 179 

saved  expenses 41 

P. 

Packages  containing  oleomargarine  to  be  branded 71 

may  be  opened 67 

not  agreeing  with  permit 51 

found  on  board 51 

to  be  left  on  public  wharves  over  night 119 

on  manifest,  missing,  penalty  for 223 

received  by  mail  to  be  examined 139, 141 

stored  at  captain *s  expense,  when 113 

transferred  from  one  vessel  to  another  must  be  manifested 156 

Packing  of  merchandise,  how  to  be  done 105 

Papers,  fraudulent,  penalty  for  presenting 221 

of  contraband  vessels  to  be  delivered  to  collector 12$ 

Paragraphs  of  the  tariff  must  be  applied  by  appraisers 131 

cited  in  appeals 238 

Partial  or  port  manifest  to  be  certified 77 

withdrawal  from  bonded  warehouses,  how  permitted 196 

Passengers*  baggage,  how  landed 122 

sent  to  public  store,  when 51 

effects,  when  admitted  free. 122 

Passengers,  list  of ,  to  be  produced 80 

names  of,  to  be  on  route  manifest 91 

on  transport,  regulations  for 234 

to  be  landed  before  other  persons  are  allowed  to  board  vessels 

inport... .  65 

without  dutiable  property  not  to  be  detained 74 

Payments  of  foreign  tonnage  duties  to  be  noted 180 

Penal  provisions 225 

Penalties  (see  Fines) ,  do  not  exempt  from  other  legal  proceedings 233 

for  broken  seals 119,224 

changing  anchorage  without  permission 224 

concealed  firearms  or  explosives 225 

concealment  of  documents 231 

delay  of  small  boats  in  transit 224 

destruction  of  documents 221 

difference  in  weights 224 

embarking  goods  other  than  at  a  port  of  entry 227 

merchandise  without  permission 227 

erroneous  manifest 76, 221 
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Article. 

Penalties  for  failure  to  give  notice  of  arrival  of  vessel 228 

have  manifest  vis^d 224 

pay  liquidated  duties 226 

present  copies  of  manifest 224 

declaration   of    merchandise   deposited   in 

warehouse 230 

list  of  passengers 224 

logbook 224 

manifest  of  baggage 224 

general  manifest  of  goods  in  transit 224 

produce  manifest 75, 224 

invoice -  104 

foreign  merchandise  found  on  coasting  vessels 229 

goods  undervalued 226 

having  goods  on  vessel  not  manifested 222 

importing  in  vessels  of  less  than  80  tons  capacity Ill,  223 

landing  passengers  at  wrong  place 224 

making  false  affidavit 221 

statements 221 

missing  packages 222 

misuse  of  American  flag ...  179 

negleoting  to  report  loss  at  sea 163 

nonagreement  of  merchandise  with  manifest 222 

not  having  vessel's  documents  in  order 224 

stating  increased  tonnage  of  vessels 224 

surrendering  coasting  permit 178 

passengers  bringing  in  merchandise 227 

performing  private  service  by  inspectors  on  board  vessels  to 

which  they  are  assig^ned 24 

presenting  false  documents 221 

fraudulent  invoices 221 

provisions  not  listed  in  ship*s  stores 224 

putting  to  sea  without  complying  with  regulations 228 

removing  packages  without  permission 224 

shipping  merchandise  coastwise  without  permit 229 

small  boats  approaching  other  vessels 225, 230 

transferring  goods  from  one  vessel  to  another  without  per- 
mission   230 

undervaluation 104 

unlawful  wearing  customs  service  uniform 232 

willful  acts  of  omission 221 

certifying  shipments  without  due  inspection 30 

Periods  allowed  for  bonded  goods  to  remain  in  storage 193 

granted  for  depositing  ships  papers... 75 

for  customs  operations,  basis  of 83 

making  protest  of  entrance  through  stress  of  weather. 159 

producing  manifest  of  cargo 75 

of  ninety  days  may  be  extended  by  collector  of  customs 107 

Periodicals  exempt  from  duty 145 

Perishable  articles  to  be  reported  to  collector 41 

cargo,  when  sold 159 

goods  not  allowed  in  bonded  warehouses 200 

goods  to  be  retained  on  board  vessels,  when 41 

Perjury,  penalties  for 97 
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Articfe. 

PermiBsion  for  engagingr  in  coastwise  trade,  how  secnred 166, 167 

to  be  present  at  appraisals,  how  secured «? 

fly  the  American  flag,  when  granted 179 

forward  goods  saved  from  a  wreck 16S 

land  without  detention 74 

Permits  for  baggage 51 

boarding  vessels (^ 

clearance  for  foreign  ports 179 

coasting  trade - 177 

coastwise  vessels 168 

to  be  visaed 170 

consumption 51,96 

delivery  of  goods  for  transi)ort  or  export 51 

•*LT."goods 51 

■  merchandise 41 

discharge  of  cargo 18,23,31,115 

on  holidays 118 

goods  to  remain  on  wharves - 152 

lading  merchandise  for  export 23,148 

landing 45 

merchandise 23,31,126 

mast  be  recorded 50 

lighters 171 

night  working  of  vessels 35, 46, 118 

one  vessel  to  go  alongside  another 124 

passengers  to  land 74 

transfer  of  merchandise  must  be  noted  on  manifest —  156 

transport 51 

unloading  vessels  in  distress 159 

weighing  goods 60 

withdrawal  from  bonded  warehouse 193,207, 208 

free 51 

from  customs  officer  necessary  to  deliver  specie  or  valuables 39 

to  be  submitted  to  surveyor 51 

vis^d..  170 

carry  arms  and  ammunition 179 

discharge  ballast 127 

land  equipment  for  repairs 122 

transport  merchandise  in  bond .  123 

warehouse 51,120 

when  surrendered 178 

Personal  effects  of  passengers.    (See  Baggage.) 

service  on  captains  not  necessary 88 

Persons  permitted  to  board  vessels  upon  arrival  in  i)ort 65 

not  allowed  to  board  vessels  until  master's  permission  is  obtained..  65 

leave  vessels  until  customs  officials  take  charge 65 

caught  smuggling  to  be  arrested 36 

may  be  searched 10 

Petition  for  extension  of  period  for  discharge 115 

Pilots  allowed  to  board  incoming  vessels 65 

Piratical  attacks,  how  guarded  against     242 

Places  for  discharge  of  cargo 116 

Place  of  ultimate  destination  of  goods  noted  in  discharging  book 51 

Plantations,  machinery  for,  how  transported 171 
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Article. 

Police  or  citizenB  to  aid  night  inspectors 36 

Policies  of  vessels  engaged  in  export  trade 147, 148 

to  be  examined  by  inspector 148 

Possession  of  office  not  given  until  bond  accepted 63 

Port  anthorities  may  grant  permission  for  change  of  anchorage 80 

charges .   . . .  _ 75 

not  collected  from  vessels  in  distress 159 

marks  and  original  marks  mnst  appear  on  packages  for  export 212 

Ports  of  call  to  be  noted  in  log  book _ 81 

mnst  be  stated  in  manifest 81 

port  of  departure  of  vessels  to  be  placed  on  bulletin  board 89 

from  which  vessel  sails  to  be  given  in  manifest. 77 

Po«t  entries  on  manifest,  when  permitted 76 

when  allowed 322 

exchangee,  officers  in  charge  of  must  swear  to  importations  of 69 

what  maybe  imported  by 69 

Postmasters,  must  aid  customs  officers 144 

required  to  protect  customs  revenue 144 

to  aid  in  collection  of  duties 141 

collect  customs  dues,  when 142 

notify  collectors  of  mail  suspected  of  containing  dutiable 

merchandise  142 

receipt  to  discharging  inspectors  for  mail 88 

Powers  of  customs  officials  not  confined  to  their  own  districts 7 

Power  to  arrest •- - 7,34,36 

*      demand  manifests 9 

enter  buildings  other  than  dwellings 10 

hail  vessels 7 

seal  packages 9 

search 7,9,10,84 

seizure 7,10,36,34 

stop  vessels 7 

useforce —  7 

Preliminary  entry  of  steamships  making  regular  trips 117 

Premises  destined  for  warehouse,  examination  of 188 

of  custom-house,  when  used  as  bonded  warehouse 184 

Principal  customs  port 2, 5 

Principal  responsible  for  clerks 98,97 

Principals  and  agents,  liability  of 97 

Printed  matter,  definition  of. 145 

exempt  from  duty,  when 145 

in  mails  liable  for  duty 145 

relating  to  lotteries,  disposition  of 146 

Private  duties  must  not  be  performed  by  inspectors  on  board  vessels  to  • 

which  they  are  assigned   24 

Privileges  of  Cuban  vessels  in  foreign  ports,  how  determined 179 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  confiscated  oleomargarine  to  be  deposited  in  Treasury  _  71 

of  sale  of  abandoned  merchandise  not  to  be  returned  to  owner 157 

merchandise  subject  to  demand  of  importer 107 

cost  of  storage  and  sale  to  be  deducted  from 107 

of  public  sale  of  goods,  how  accounted  for 109 

Products  of  Cuba,  where  laden  for  export 151 

Productions  of  Cuba  entered  free  of  duty 161 

Prohibited  merchandise  not  to  be  exported .. . 91 
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Article. 

Proof  of  proper  payment  of  duties  required 64 

Property,  employees  in  charge  of,  to  be  bonded W 

loss  on  vessels  to  be  reported 163 

of  officers  shipped  on  transport  most  be  manifested 3S4 

of  priyate  individnals  carried  on  transport  mnst  be  manifested. . .  2S4 

Propellers,  general  bond  for 199 

Proprietors  of  warehonses,  fees  allowed 186 

Protection  of  customs  revenue  by  Revenue-Cutter  Service 243 

Protests 285 

board  of  appeals  to  consider 236 

classification  desired  should  be  stated  in 235 

class  of,  not  admitted  for  review 238 

evidence  submitted  in  support  of 237 

findings  of,  to  be  communicated  in  writing 241 

language  of 241 

may  be  filed  before  or  at  time  of  payment  of  duties 235 

must  be  filed  in  writing   235 

give  paragraph  of  tariff  under  which  classification  is  clftimed.  238 

state  in  detail  nature  of  claim 238 

not  allowed  for  excessive  sea  stores 238 

to  be  accompanied  by  samples  when  possible 241 

forwarded  to  military  governor 241 

regulations  for  presentation  of 241 

right  of  importers  to  protest  against  valuation 235 

rules  for  submitting 285et8eq. 

Provisions  on  board  vessels  must  be  listed 80 

Public  notice  of  sale  of  goods  not  duly  entered 107, 109 

property  carried  on  transport  must  be  described  in  manifest 234 

must  be  accounted  for  as  prescribed  by  military  governor 

or  Secretary  of  War 14 

stores,  appraisals  to  be  made  at 135 

Putting  to  sea  without  complpng  with  regulations,  penalty  for 228 

Q. 

Qualified  ports  of  entry  only  may  be  entered  by  vessels 160 

Qualifying  for  export  trade 147 

Quality  of  goods,  how  decided 134 

Quantity  of  cigars  admitted  free  of  duty 122 

Quarantine  service  may  design^ate  landing  place  for  passengers 224 

vigilance  of  vessels  in 

Quartermasters  in  charge  of  transports 234 

must  certify  to  manifests  delivered  to  collector  of  customs.  234 

must  issue  bills  of  lading  for  all  transport  shipments 234 

R. 

Railroad  iron,  how  to  be  weighed 59 

may  be  stored  in  warehouses  of  class  three 187 

Rails,  steel,  how  to  be  weighted 59 

Rates  for  storage,  how  computed 186 

to  be  paid  to  be  decided  by  customs  inspector  of  Habana 17 

Reappraisement 8,  proceedings  for _ 136 

Receipt  describing  goods  to  accompany  each  load  for  warehouse  or  public 

store 44 


Ill 

Article. 

Receipt  for  all  packages  to  be  given 51 

unshipped  merchandise  to  be  signed  by  storekeeper 29 

seized  goods  to  be  sent  to  the  sarveyor 24 

or  ticket  for  goods  sent  to  general  order  store  to  be  attached  to 

original  entry 30 

Record  book  to  be  kept  by  district  inspector 25 

Records;  collectors  must  forward  all  required  reports  to  superior  authority  15 

must  be  open  to  inspection  at  all  times  . 13 

of  all  permits  for  delivery  of  goods  to  be  kept 50 

principal  customs  officers  required  to  keep 13 

to  be  delivered  to  successors 13 

of  seizure  of  contraband  vessels  to  be  delivered  to  collector 128 

Refitting  of  wrecked  vessel,  procedure  for 165 

Refund  of  duty  on  missing  packages 173 

when  not  to  be  made 104 

Registered  mail,  how  forwarded  and  marked 142 

Register  of  declarations 112 

foreign  vessels  to  be  produced 75 

vessel  to  be  given  in  manifest 77 

Registration  of  authorizations  of  clerks  necessary 98 

Registry  of  authorized  clerks  for  customs  operations 98 

Regulations  governing  preparation  of  transport  manifest 234 

for  passengers  on  transport. 234 

provided  for  boarding  and  landing  from  vessels  in  port 65 

special,  for  the  coasting  trade  179 

volations  of,  fo  be  reported  to  surveyor 25 

Reimix>rtation  of  articles  exported  for  repairs 73 

foreign  merchandise  dutiable 217 

Remains  of  wrecks  may  be  exi)orted 164 

wrecked  vessels,  what  are  so  considered 164 

Remission  of  additional  duties,  how  secured 226 

Rent,  when  charged  against  seized  goods 185 

Renunciation  of  consignments,  when  to  be  made 94 

merchandise,  meaning  of 157 

Repacking  of  goods  in  bond  permitted ^ 205 

Repairs,  articles  exported  for 78 

to  packages  in  bond  permitted 205 

Reports,  daily,  of  all  importing  vessels  to  be  made  to  surveyor 25 

of  accidents  involving  loss  of  life  or  property 163 

to  be  made  to  surveyor 81 

all  broken  packages  to  be  made 120 

all  seizures  and  arrests  to  be  made  promptly 87 

weighers,  gangers,  or  measurers  on  duty 51 

appraisers  made  to  collectors 138 

captains  of  entrance  through  stress  of  weather 159 

cases  where  signal  lights  are  not  displayed  according  to  law 24 

chie5  inspector  of  assignment  of  night  force 87 

negligence,  absence,  or  misconduct 37 

coal  on  vessel  to  be  entered  in  report  of  discharging  inspectors. .  51 

coast  inspectors  to  surveyor  of  wrecked  or  stranded  vessels 32 

discharging  inspectors  to  surveyor  of  disobedience  to  orders  or 

regulations 43 

district  inspectors  of  all  discovered  violations  of  laws 25 

importing  vessels  arriving 25 
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Artide. 

Beports  of  exceptional  examination  of  goods 135 

explosive  or  perishable  articles  to  be  sent  to  inspector . .  41 

goods  remaining  on  board  after  discharge  period  has  elapsed. ..  52 

seized  by  inspectors  to  be  sent  to  surveyor 34 

lading  of  vessels  to  be  made  to  collector  by  snrveyor 2S 

night  inspectors,  when  and  to  whom  to  be  made 35 

officer  in  charge  of  bonded  warehoase Ido 

seals  which  appear  to  have  been  tampered  with 49 

sea  stores  to  be  made  to  discharging  inspectors 38 

seizure  to  be  made  to  collector 10 

surveyor  to  collector  of  absence  or  neglect  of  employees 33 

all  incoming  vessels 22 

weighing  of  cargoes  to  be  made  to  collector 60 

Reported  weights  of  weighers  not  to  be  changed  or  amended 58 

Reports,  who  are  to  render 5 

of  various  kinds  to  be  made  by  district  inspectors 25 

Reshipment  of  goods  landed  in  error 123 

Residence  of  captain  or  master  of  vessel 88 

Resident  merchants  to  cer ti f  y  invoices  of  goods  shipped  to  the  United  States .  1 5 

Resx)onsibility  of  appraiser 131 

captains,  when  terminated 115 

customs  officers  in  accepting  bonds 63 

Restrictions  for  export  of  articles  for  repairs 73 

of  free  entry  to  be  prescribed  by  military  governor 69 

Revenue-Cutter  Service,  cruising  grounds,  how  designated 243 

duties  of ♦ 243 

to  aid  vessels  in  distress 243 

arrest  persons  violating  the  laws 246 

board  and  search  vessels 344 

certify  manifests 244 

enforce  laws  governing  merchant  veaselB 243 

quHrantine  regulations 248 

protect  commerce  against  pirates 343 

wrecked  property 243 

seal  hatches 244 

officers,  when  placed  on  board  vessels 244 

Right  of  appeal  from  appraisal  of  wrecked  merchandise 161 

Rooms  containing  specie  or  valuables  to  be  locked  by  discharging  inspectors.  39 

Rowboats  not  allowed  to  go  alongside  vessels  in  port 65 

Route  manifest,  when  to  be  delivered 91 

Rules  governing  transfer  of  merchandise 156 

of  the  tariff  must  be  applied  by  appraiser. 131 

S. 

Safeguarding  valuable  cargo,  measures  for 119 

Safes  containing  specie  or  valuables  to  be  locked  by  discharging  inspector-  39 

Sailing  without  complying  with  regulations,  penalty  for 237 

Sails  may  be  landed  for  repairs  under  bond 133 

Salaries  of  employees  of  warehouses  paid  by  proprietor 186 

Sale,  expenses  of,  how  to  be  paid 110 

of  goods  at  auction  after  five  days*  notice 107, 109 

ship's  stores  prohibited 86 

Salvors  of  merchandise,  when  considered  owners 161 
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Article. 

SalTon  interest  in  goods  uncertain 161 

may  make  entry  of  wrecked  or  abandoned  goods 161 

Samples  of  goods  in  bond  may  be  taken 205 

merchandise  to  be  submitted 184 

Scales,  how  to  be  adjusted 57 

Scene  of  wreck  to  be  visited  by  coast  guard 163 

Schedule  of  harbor  improvement  taxes 175, 176 

Scows,  general  bond  for 199 

Sealed  mail  bags  delivered  to  postmasters.. 140 

how  examined 140 

Sealing  of  hatches  to  be  done  by  boarding  inspectors 81 

Seals  of  crafts  or  vehicles  conveying  goods  in  bond 204 

placed  and  removed 119 

broken,  to  be  reported  to  collector  of  customs 119 

integrity  of,  to  be  examined 119 

Search  of  vessels  made  by  revenue  officers .  243 

when  notice  of,  must  be  given 9 

may  be  made  at  any  time : 10 

warrant  for,  how  secured 11 

may  be  made  by  masters  of  light-house  tenders 84 

Sea  stores,  protests  for,  not  entertained ; 288 

to  be  reported  by  masters  to  custom-house 88 

Seaworthiness  of  vessels  to  be  reported 168 

Secretary  of  War  may  require  account  of  public  money 14 

to  be  advised  of  misuse  of  American  flag 179 

Seized  goods  to  be  sent  to  the  public  stores 24 

Seizure  of  merchandise  brought  by  passengers 227 

when  it  may  be  made 10 

Seizures  may  be  made  by  masters  of  light-house  tenders 34 

Separate  manifest  for  each  port 77 

sheets  of  manifest  to  be  sealed 77 

shipments  can  not  be  consolidated  in  one  invoice  103 

Service  of  revenue  cutters 243 

on  captains,  how  secured 88 

may  be  made  through  consulate 88 

Sex  to.be  regarded  in  searching  passengers _ 138 

Shipment  of  goods  in  bond  to  be  supervised  by  district  inspectors 26 

for  export  to  be  supervised  by  district  inspectors .  26 

Ship's  papers  to  be  deposited  with  consul 75 

when  to  be  returned 75 

stores  for  exclusive  use  of  vessel 86 

when  excessive,  are  dutiable 86 

not  to  be  sold  or  transferred 86 

oath  of  captain  concerning 86 

Shipments,  separate,  can  not  be  consolidated  in  one  invoice 103 

Shortage  in  cargo,  consignee  responsible  for_ 115 

Short  packages,  when  allowance  is  made  for 174 

shipments,  no  allowance  for 172 

Signal  lights  must  be  displayed  as  required  by  law 24 

of  vessels  engaged  in  coasting  trade 177 

Silver  dollars  of  the  United  States  receivable  for  duties 99 

Size  of  letters  on  oleomargarine  packages 71 

vessels  that  may  import  goods  into  Cuba Ill 

2307()— 01 8 
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Articte. 

Small  boats  approaching  vessels  or  wharves  to  be  watched  by  night  inspect* 

ors 36 

Smnggled  goods,  how  searched  for 11 

SiMices,  empty,  on  vessels,  may  be  searched 6T 

Spanish  copies  of  manifest  to  be  delivered 77 

fractional  silver,  how  received  for  dnties W 

Specie  and  valuables  in  charge  of  purser  to  be  taken  charge  of  by  discharg- 
ing inspectors 39 

Special  deputy  collector,  provisions  for. 20 

when  he  may  act *6 

powers  and  duties  of ^ 

examination  of  merchandise,  when  made 105 

permission  for  night  discharge  of  vessels 11** 

permit  for  vessels  to  remain  at  wharves 132 

required  for  night  discharge  of  cargo 46 

regulations  for  the  coasting  trade 179 

steamer  lines  engaged  in  ezport  trade 149 

govern  discharge  of  regular  steamships _ . .  117 

returns  of  weights,  when  to  be  made 60. 215 

rules  for  warehousing  goods IM 

Standard,  official,  of  weights 34 

Statement,  false,  penalty  for 221 

of  abandonment,  when  it  may  be  made   157 

Steamships.     (^V^*  Vessels.) 

Steel  rails,  how  to  be  weighed 39 

Storage  charges  must  be  paid  by  consignee 157 

on  unclaimed  goods,  how  paid 110 

to  be  entered  on  withdrawal  permit _ .  210 

expenses  to  be  charges  against  merchandise 67 

of  goods  in  bonded  warehouses 184 

on  goods  to  be  paid  for  by  consignee 115 

Storekeepers,  book  of,  what  to  contain 120 

dutiesof 120 

goods  to  be  received  and  dispatched  in  presence  of 120 

must  receipt  for  goods  received 24 

to  examine  condition  of  packages 120 

keep  keys  of  warehouses 120 

personally  superintend  opening  and  closing  of  warehouse. .  120 

receive  cargo  of  contraband  vessels _ 128 

packages  for  appraisal _ .  120 

report  all  broken  packages 120 

have  charge  of  goods  in  warehouses 15*6 

Stormy  days  deducted  from  period  for  unlading 125 

Stranded  or  wrecked  vessels  to  be  in  charge  of  coast  inspector 32 

Stress  of  weather,  obligations  and  privileges  conferred  by _  7i< 

Subports,  list  of 5,247 

Substances  known  as  oleomargarine ...  71 

Substitute  for  register  of  foreign  vessels 75 

Substitution  of  authorizations  of  clerks 93 

Supervision  of  appraisal 130 

lading  for  export 131 

shipments  of  goods  for  export  by  district  inspectors 26 

unlading  vessels  in  distress 139 

Supplies  for  United  States  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine-Hospital  Service 69 
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Article. 

Supplies  for  post  exchanges,  how  admitted 69 

on  board  vessels  are  to  be  listed 80 

pnrohased  by  departments  of  Government  to  be  dutiable 70 

Sureties,  who  may  be  accepted  as _  188 

Surrender  of  permits  to  engage  in  coasting  trade 178 

Sorveillance,  customs 64, 66 

by  whom  exercised 66 

in  jurisdictional  waters 66 

in  ports 66 

where  exercised 66 

Surveyors,  duties  of 22,23 

daily  report  of  incoming  vessels  required 23 

.  direct  inspectors,  weighers,  and  measurers 28 

lading  of  merchandise 22, 23 

may  give  permission  to  change  returns  of  weights 58 

must  examine  and  test  all  weights  and  measures  employed 23 

place  inspectors  on  board  vessels 23 

preserve  with  care  all  orders  received  from  superior  au- 
thority     23 

report  to  collector  any  disagreement  between  delivery  of 

merchandise  and  landing  permit 23 

outdoor  executive  officer  of  the  port 22 

report  each  week  to  collector  all  negligent  or  absent  employes. .  23 

report  incoming  vessels  to  the  collector 22 

required  to  sign  the  discharge  book 50 

should  visit  or  inspect  vessels  arriving  in  his  port 23 

supervise  discharge  of  cargoes 22, 23 

other  employees .  _ 22, 23 

take  charge  of  all  incoming  vessels 22, 23 

to  examine  log  book  and  compare  with  manifest 81 

examine  whether  goods  imported  and  deliveries  thereof  cor- 
respond ... 23 

furnish  certificates  of  weight 60 

prescribe  regulations  for  discbarge  of  merchandise 118 

send  inspector  of  customs  to  wrecked  or  stranded  vessel  when 

necessary 33 

Suine  to  be  branded  as  oleomargarine 71 

Suspected  frauds 64 

procedure  for 183 

loss  of  vessel  to  be  reported 163 

persons  should  be  examined  in  presence  of  another  person 86 

Sujieryision  of  weighing  by  weighers v 53 

Sworn  declaration  for  supplies  for  post  exchanges 68 

T. 

Tallow,  extracts  of ,  to  be  branded  as  oleomargarine 71 

Testimony  heard  by  judges 221 

taken  to  determine  classification  of  goods 137 

Testing  of  weights  and  implements 

Tickets  on  unshipped  merchandise  to  be  signed  by  storekeepers 29 

Ticket  or  receipt  for  goods  sent  to  general-order  store  to  be  attached  to 

original  entry _ .  30 

Time  for  discharging  vessels  limited 52 
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Vessels,  when  residence  of  captain 8S 

may  be  boarded,  where 9 

who  may  board  incoming 65 

wrecked  or  stranded,  to  be  in  charge  of  coast  inspector S3 

Veterinarian  of  port,  daties  of 121 

Vigilance  of  veseels  in  quarantine 85 

Vinons  liqnors  for  post  exchanges  not  free ©9 

Violation  of  law,  arrest  for .-  -- 246 

revenne  laws  to  be  reported  to  the  stirveyor 25 

W. 

WarehoYise,  goods  in,  when  to  be  sold 109 

permits 31 

^•                         to  be  entered  in  the  discharging  book 51 

Warehonsee,  three  classes  of ^ 1S4 

Warehousing  goods,  rules  for 184 

Waters,  jurisdictional,  of  Cuba *. 64 

Weight,  average,  of  steel  rails,  bow  to  be  secured 59 

Weighers  to  keep  beam  clean 57 

to  see  that  their  weights  agree  with  official  standard 54 

assigned  to  duty  by  surveyor -.  53 

duties  of.  described 53-60 

to  weigh  steel  rails  or  railroad  iron,  how  .  ...  59 

must  have  beam  accurately  balanced. 57 

mark  weight  of  each  single  package 57 

not  change  returns  of  weights 58 

report  misconduct  or  neglect  to  surveyor 53 

test  scales  frequently 57 

not  to  allow  others  to  take  weights --  58 

absent  themesl ves  from  duty  without  permission 53 

required  to  have  weights  and  implements  tested 54 

inspect  and  take  copies  of  all  permits  calling  for  goods 

to  be  weighed 53 

responsible  for  fidelity  of  assistant  weighers 53 

supervise  weighing  of  all  merchandise 53 

to  be  at  their  assigned  places _  53 

furnished  with  blank  dock  books 55 

copy  permits  in  dock  book 55 

file  completed  book  of  weights -.  56 

keep  a  separate  book  for  each  cargo 56 

make  daily  entry  of  goods  weighed. 55 

special  returns  of  weight  of  articles  on  each  permit 56 

special  returns  when  so  ordered 60 

take  weight  on  rising  beam 57 

when  permitted  to  accept  invoice  weight 59 

when  required  to  make  returns 60 

Weight  of  merchandise  to  be  given  in  manifest 77 

packages  to  be  given  in  manifests 77 

recorded. 120 

to  be  taken  on  rising  beam 57 

Weights  and  measures  to  be  compared  with  standards 23 

when  tested 33 

implements  to  be  tested 54 
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Article. 

Weights,  special,  returns  of,  when  required 215 

Wharves,  persons  excluded  from,  when  goods  are  appraised 73 

to  be  guarded  by  night  inspectors 35 

When  district  inspectors  are  to  take  charge  of  lading  vessels. . .  25 

Windows  of  warehouses,  how  protected 186 

Wine  casks  in  bond  may  be  refilled 206 

Withdrawal  from  bonded  warehouse 196 

of  bonded  goods  for  exportation 211 

permits  for  consumption 208 

Wood  may  be  stored  in  warehouses  of  class  three 187 

Work  on  holidays,  when  permitted 152 

Working  days  for  discharge  of  vessels,  how  computed 1 25 

Wrecked  merchandise  must  be  appraised 161 

procedure  for 162 

salvors'  interest  in  uncertain 161 

property  protected  by  Revenue-Cutter  Service 242 

vessels  to  be  guarded  by  coast  inspectors 83 

Wrecks,  remains  of,  may  be  exported 164 

to  be  visited  by  coast  guard 163 

Written  authorization  of  clerks  of  consignees 93 

Y. 

Yachts  not  liable  for  tonnage  taxes 176 

Yards,  when  used  as  warehouses 184, 187 
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48 

from  a  foreign  country,  which  are  addressed  to  persons  residing  within 
the  delivery  of  the  post-office  at  the  port  of  entry  at  which  they  are 
first  received,  and  the  postmaster  at  the  said  office  at  which  they  are 
received  has  reason  to  believe  they  contain  articles  liable  to  customs 
duties,  he  shall  immediately  notify  the  customs  officer  of  the  district 
in  which  his  office  is  located,  or  the  customs  officer  designated  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  mails  arriving  from  foreign  countries,  of 
the  receipt  of  such  letters  or  packages,  and  their  several  addresses, 
and  if  any  letter  or  package  of  this  character  be  addressed  to  a  person 
residing  within  the  delivery  of  his  office  the  postmaster  shall  also,  at 
the  time  of  its  arrival,  notify  the  addressee  thereof  that  such  letter  or 
package  has  been  received  and  is  believed  to  contain  articles  liable  to 
customs  duties,  and  that  he  must  appear  at  the  post-office  at  the  time 
designated  in  said  notice  and  receive  and  open  said  letter  or  package 
in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  customs. 

Art.  142.  Letters,  all  registered  mail  and  sealed  packages,  or  pack- 
ages the  wrappers  of  which  can  not  be  removed  without  destroying 
them,  which  are  supposed  to  contain  articles  liable  to  customs  duties, 
and  which  are  addressed  to  persons  residing  outside  of  the  delivery  of 
the  post-office  at  the  port  of  entry  where  they  were  first  received  from 
abroad,  shall  be  forwarded  to  their  respective  destinations  and  marked 
**  Supposed  liable  to  customs  duties,"  and  upon  their  receipt  at  the 
offices  of  destination  the  postmasters  thereof  shall  notify  the  nearest 
customs  officer  and  the  parties  addressed  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  effect  as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  article.     If  a  reply  is 
not  received  from  the  customs  officer  within  twenty  days  from  the 
date  of  said  notice,  the  package  may  be  delivered  to  the  addressee 
without  regard  to  the  stamp  "  Supposed  liable  to  customs  duties." 
But  if  the  customs  officer  should  request  the  postmaster  to  allow  the 
package  to  be  opened  in  his  presence  by  the  addressee,  th.e  postmast^er 
shall  comply  with  said  request  and  immediately  report  the  nature  and 
probable  value  of  the  contents  to  the  customs  officer  (retaining  the 
package  in  his  possession),  whereupon  the  customs  officer  shall  inform 
the  postmaster  of  the  amount  of  the  customs  charges  due  upon  said 
package,  which  amount  the  postmaster  shall  collect  upon  the  final  deliv- 
ery of  the  package  and  transmit,  under  official  registration,  to  the 
customs  officer.     If,  however,  the  customs  officer  shall  deem  it  inex- 
pedient to  determine,  upon  the  postmaster's  report,  the  customs 
charges  upon  any  such  package,  it  may  be  sent,  at  his  request  and 
under  official  registration,  to  the  postmaster  at  the  place  at  which  the 
customs  officer  is  located,  in  whose  custody  it  may  be  examined  and 
the  duty  thereon  computed  by  the  customs  officer,  after  which  it  shall 
be  returned  to  the  postmaster  at  the  office  of  destination  for  deliveir 
to  the  addressee  upon  payment  of  the  duty  thus  assessed. 

Nothing  herein  shall  authorize  custom  officers  to  seize  any  letter  oc 
sealed  package  while  in 'the  custody  of  the  postmaster,  nor  until  afti?« 
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its  delivery  to  the  addressee.  And  no  letter  or  sealed  package  shall 
be  detained  at  the  office  of  delivery  longer  than  may  be  necessary  for 
the  appearance  of  a  customs  officer  and  of  the  addressee. 

Art.  143.  tJnsealed  packages  received  in  the  mails  from  foreign 
countries  (except  registered  articles  which  are  to  be  treated  as  if 
sealed),  which  contain  articles  liable  to  customs  duties,  shall  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  postmaster  at  the  office  of  receipt  to  the  officer  of  the 
customs  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  chargeable  thereon,  with 
notice  of  such  deliver}'  to  the  person  addressed. 

Art.  144.  Postmasters  are  expected  to  extend  to  customs  officers, 
specially  designated  for  that  duty,  such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  examine  mail  matter  arriving  in  the  mails  from 
foreign  countries,  in  order  to  protect  the  customs  revenue. 

Art.  145.  Printed  matter  imported  through  the  mails  is  liable  to 
duty,  except  periodicals  in  pamphlet  form  and  newspapers;  the 
expression  '*pnnted  matter"  being  defined  by  the  statute  as  includ- 
ing the  production  upon  paper  by  any  process  except  that  of  hand- 
writing, of  anj'  words,  letters,  characters,  figures,  or  images,  or  of  any 
combination  thereof,  not  having  the  character  of  an  actual  personal 
correspondence. 

Art.  146.  All  lottery  tickets  and  printed  matter  relating  to  lot- 
teries found  by  an  officer  of  customs  designated  to  inspect  supposed 
dutiable  matter  shall  be  returned  by  said  officer  to  the  postmaster  for 
•disposition  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  military  governor. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

EXPOETATIONS. 

Art.  147.  Captains  desiring  to  qualify  their  vessels  for  the  expoi'ta- 
tion  of  merchandise  shall  present  to  the  collector  of  customs  an  appli- 
cation therefor  in  due  form. 

The  exporter  shall  present  to  the  collector  of  customs  a  policy  in 
duplicate,  containing  the  following  items : 

1.  Name,  tonnage,  nationality,  and  captain  of  the  exporting  vessel. 

2.  Port  or  ports  of  destination. 

3.  Name  of  shipper  or  shippers. 

4.  Number  of  packages,  class,  marks,  numbers,  and  gross  weight. 

5.  The  class  of  merchandise  in  detail,  specifying  whether  it  is 
<3oTne8tic  or  foreign. 

6.  Person  or  persons  to  whom  consigned. 

Art.  148.  Upon  receiving  the  policies  the  collector  shall  place  upon 
the  original  policy  an  order  permitting  the  lading  of  the  merchandise 
to  iDe  exported,  after  proper  examination  by  the  inspector  designated 
for  that  purpose. 

The  inspector  designated  shall  make  the  examination,  entering  the 
2.3076—01 4 
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result  on  the  original  policies,  signing  the  same,  and  returning  them 
to  the  collector. 

Art.  149.  The  collectors  of  customs  shall  make  a  preliminary  exam- 
ination of  all  the  manifests  of  merchandise  to  be  exported,  and  when 
these  are  found  to  be  incorrect  or  incomplete,  either  in  the  description 
of  the  articles  or  through  omission  of  the  corresponding  amounts  or 
values,  or  through  any  other  error  which  should  appear  on  the  mani- 
fest, they  shall  demand  their  correction  before  permitting  their  expor- 
tation.    In  the  case  of  lines  of  steamers  which  sail  under  special 
regulations,  in  order  to  avoid  delays  and  to  facilitate  generally  their 
operations,  thecoUectora  of  customs  shall  take  care  that  the  manifests 
of  the  cargo  received  by  such  vessels  are  deposited  in  the  custom- 
house within  four  days  after  the  clearance  of  the  vessel. 

Art.  150.  The  countries  specified  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  those 
for  which  the  exported  goods  are  destined,  and  not  those  for  which 
the  exporting  vessels  are  cleared  from  their  respective  ports,  if  the  last 
country  of  destination  should  be  different  from  that  for  which  the 
vessel  has  been  cleared.  Exporters  shall  be  required  to  state  in  their 
policies  the  country  of  final  destination. 

Art.  151.  Collectors  of  customs  may  authorize  the  lading  of  prod- 
ucts of  the  island  of  Cuba  from  any  point  or  estate  where  they  may 
be  situated. 

When  this  authorization  is  granted,  the  exportation  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  captain  and  shippers  presenting  all  the  documents 
required  by  the  preceding  articles. 

The  supervision  of  the  lading  may  be  made  by  a  customs  employe 
or  inspector  expressly  detailed  for  the  purpose  by  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms, all  expenses  incurred  being  charged  to  the  account  of  the  8hipx)er. 

When  the  lading  is  completed,  the  collector  of  customs  may  require 
the  vessel  to  put  into  the  port  where  the  custom-house  is  located  in 
order  to  verify  the  lading  in  the  form  which  he  may  deem  best. 

Art.  152.  When  a  steamer  sailing  on  a  fixed  schedule  is  to  remain 
but  a  few  hours  in  port  the  operations  of  exportation  will  be  per- 
mitted to  be  prepared  before  its  arrival,  loading  the  cargo  from 
lighters,  in  which  it  shall  have  been  previously  placed,  and  working 
at  night  and  on  holidays,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  at  the  expense  of 
the  vessel  and  with  the  authorization  of  the  collector;  but  in  no  case 
will  any  merchandise  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  wharves  at  night, 
except  by  special  permit. 

Art.  153.  When  a  captain  has  completed  the  lading  of  his  vessel  and 
desires  to  sail,  he  shall  notify  the  collector  of  customs  to  this  effect 
presenting  a  manifest  in  duplicate  of  the  entire  cargo,  and  signing  tbt 
corresponding  oath.  The  collector  shall  certify  the  duplicate  mani- 
fest, one  copy  of  which  shall  remain  in  the  custom-house,  the  orij 
being  delivered  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel. 

The  captain  will  then  receive  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  ba* 
been  completely  cleared  by  the  custom-house. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TBANSITS  AND  TBAH3SHIFMENTS. 

Art.  154.  The  word  transit  shall  be  understood  to  mean  the  passing 
of  foreign  merchandise  touching  at  ports  of  the  island  (but  without 
being  discharged)  without  the  payment  of  duties. 

The  transit  of  merchandise  touching  in  ports  of  Cuba,  but  without 
entering  into  its  territory,  will  be  permitted  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

1.  The  captain  shall  state  in  his  manifest  the  packages  carried  in 
transit  in  the  same  form  specified  for  those  which  he  brings  for  imme- 
diate unlading. 

2.  The  point  to  which  the  merchandise  is  consigned  shall  not  be  the 
same  from  which  it  was  shipped  nor  any  of  those  at  which  the  vessel 
has  previously  touched  in  the  same  voyage. 

These  vessels  shall  be  kept  under  the  supervision  of  customs 
inspectors  during  their  stay  in  port. 

Art.  155.  If  any  vessel  arrives  in  port  carrying  merchandise  in 
transit  for  port.s  in  Cuba,  and  the  captain  makes  application  to  lade 
merchandise  for  foreign  ports,  carrying  a  manifest,  the  collector  of . 
customs  shall  note  in  the  manifest  the  general  class  of  such  domestic 
merchandise,  and  the  number  of  the  policy  corresponding  to  their 
shipment,  in  order  that  their  origin  may  be  verified  in  the  other  ports 
in  which  the  vessel  enters. 

Art.  156.  The  transshipment  of  merchandise,  i.  e.,  the  transfer  of 
the  same  from  one  vessel  to  another  of  the  same  line^  will  be  permitted, 
provided  such  merchandise  has  been  manifested  by  the  captain  as  in 
transit  for  foreign  ports,  subject  to  the  following  rules : 

1.  The  consignee  shall  make  application  for  permission  to  make 
such  transshipment,  directed  to  the  collector  of  customs,  in  writing, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  admission  of  the  manifest.  In  this 
application  he  shall  state  the  name  of  the  vessel  bringing  such  mer- 
chandise, the  paragraphs  of  the  manifest  in  which  the  same  appears, 
and  the  name  of  the  vessel  which  is  to  receive  it. 

The  application  shall  be  in  duplicate  and  in  regular  form,  and  shall 
be  noted  in  a  special  record,  with  the  following  headings: 

(a)  Number  of  the  petition,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  same. 

(6)  Date  of  the  petition. 

(c)  Number  of  the  manifest. 

(c?)  Name  of  vessel  bringing  the  merchandise. 

(e)  Name  of  the  vessel  receiving  the  same. 

{f)  Name  of  the  shipper. 

(g)  Point  of  destination. 

2.  The  collector  of  customs  will  issue  the  permit,  if  expedient, 
lirecting  the  surveyor  of  the  port  to  superintend  the  transfer  of  the 
aerchandise  and  to  have  the  packages  verified  under  the  supervision 
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of  the  customs  inspectors.     The  number  of  the  permit  shall  be  noted 
in  the  margin  of  the  corresponding  paragraph  of  the  manifest. 

3.  The  packages  shall  be  checked  off  with  the  papers  of  the  vessel 
and  the  bills  of  lading,  in  order  to  verify  their  agi'eement  with  the 
manifest  and  with  the  application  for  transshipment. 

4.  The  transfer  itself  shall  be  made,  either  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
placing  them  side  by  side,  or  by  the  use  of  lighters,  which  shall,  when- 
ever deemed  necessary,  be  accompanied  by  customs  inspectors. 

5.  When  the  transfer  has  been  completed  the  surveyor  shall  certify 
to  the  same  on  the  application  for  the  transfer,  upon  which  the  cap- 
tain of  the  receiving  vessel  shall  also  certify  to  their  receipt.  The 
original  of  this  application  shall  be  filed  in  the  custom-house,  and  the 
copy  authorized  by  the  collector  of  customs  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  captain  of  the  receiving  vessel. 

If  the  transfer  is  made  to  vessels  which  are  to  touch  at  ports  of  the 
island  and  then  proceed  to  foreign  ports  with  the  transshipped  mer- 
chandise, the  fact  that  such  merchandise  is  in  transit  for  foreign 
ports  must  be  stated  in  the  general  manifest. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ABANDONMENT  OF  MEBOHANDISE 

Art.  157.  By  abandonment  of  merchandise  is  meant  the  renuncia- 
tion by  the  consignee  of  his  property. 

In  the  case  of  abandoned  goods  no  part  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  shall 
be  returned  to  the  owner  of  the  merchandise. 

The  abandonment  is  expressed  when  it  is  made  b}''  the  interested 
party  in  writing,  directed  to  the  collector  of  customs. 

The  abandonment  is  iinpUed  when  it  so  appears  from  the  actions  dL 
the  interested  party  which  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  such  as  in  the 
following  cases : 

1.  When  on  the  presentation  of  the  manifest  by  the  captain  the 
identity  of  the  part}'^  designated  by  him  as  consignee  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained, or  he  has  died  without  having  left  anyone  to  take  his  plai% 
or  renounces  the  designation,  and  neither  the  consul  of  the  nation  of 
the  shipper  or  the  merchant  named  will  admit  the  consignment. 

2.  When  the  periods  allowed  by  these  regulations  for  storage  or  for 
entry  for  bonded  warehouse  have  expired,  and  the  notices  require* 
by  the  regulations  have  been  given  to  the  consignee  and  the  lattet 
fails  to  appear. 

3.  When,  after  the  consignee  ha«  made  his  entr}'  and  the  same  btf 
been  accepted  by  the  collector,  he  or  his  properly  authorized  repi*- 
sentative  fails  to  appear  within  ninety  days  to  claim  the  goods  ai 
pay  the  corresponding  duties  thereon. 

4.  When  passengers  bringing  concealed  merchandise  do  not  pay 
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penalties  imposed  upon  them  according  to  section  2  of  article  226  of 
these  regulations  within  three  days  after  the  final  decision  of  the  col- 
lector of  customs.  In  all  such  cases  the  collector  shall  first  decide 
whether  the  provisions  of  article  227  apply. 

5.  When  the  duties  have  been  paid  and  the  interested  party  fails  to 
remove  his  merchandise  from  the  custom-house  within  ninety  days 
after  the  payment  thereof. 

6.  In  any  other  case,  not  herein  provided  for,  in  which  the  inten- 
i  on  of  the  owner  may  be  as  clearly  inferred  as  in  the  six  preceding. 

Whenever  the  interested  party  appears  within  the  periods  prescribed 
in  this  article  there  shall  be  no  occasion  for  the  declaration  of  aban- 
donment, but  he  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  corresponding  duties, 
storage  charges,  and  all  other  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  by 
the  merchandise. 

The  explicit  statement  of  abandonment  may  be  made  at  any  time 
from  the  moment  of  the  presentation  of  the  entry  until  immediately 
before  making  the  payment  of  the  duties,  and  the  interested  party  is 
thereupon  relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  same. 

Art.  158.  In  order  that  the  merchandise  may  be  considered  aban- 
doned, the  same  must  be  declared  as  such,  in  writing,  by  the  collector 
of  customs. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

EN TEANOE  OF  VESSELS  THEOUaH  STRESS  OF  WEATHER 

Art.  159.  Whenever  a  vessel  from  a  foreign  port  is  compelled  by 
stress  of  weather  or  other  necessity  to  put  into  any  other  port  than 
that  of  her  destination,  the  master,  together  with  the  person  next  in 
command,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  arrival,  shall  make  protest 
in  the  usual  form,  upon  oath  before  a  duly  authorized  person,  setting 
forth  the  causes  or  circumstances  of  such  necessity.  This  protest,  if 
not  made  before  the  collector,  must  be  produced  to  him  and  the  naval 
officer  and  a  copy  thereof  lodged  with  them. 

The  master  of  such  vessel  shall  make  report  to  the  collector  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  arrival,  and  if  it  appears  to  the  collector,  by  the 
3ertificate  of  the  surv-eyor  of  the  port,  or,  if  there  be  no  such  officer, 
jy  the  certificate  of  two  reputable  merchants,  to  be  named  by  the 
collector,  that  it  is  necessary  to  unlade  the  vessel,  the  collector  shall 
rrant  a  permit  and  detail  an  inspector  to  supervise  the  unlading; 
ni<i  the  merchandise  so  unladen  shall  be  stored  under  custody  of  the 
collector. 

At  the  request  of  the  master  of  the  vessel,  or  of  the  owner  thereof, 
he  collector  shall  grant  permission  to  enter  and  pay  the  duties  on 
^n<i  dispose  of  such  part  of  the  cargo  as  may  be  of  a  perishable  nature 
r  RS  may  be  necessarj^  to  defray  the  expenses  attending  the  vessel. 
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And  if  the  delivery  of  the  cargo  do  not  agree  with  the  master's  report, 
and  the  difference  be  not  satisfactorily  explained,  the  master  shall 
become  subject  to  the  penalties  provided  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
importations. 

The  cargo,  or  the  residue  thereof,  may  be  reladen  on  board  the 
vessel,  under  the  inspection  of  an  officer,  and  the  vessel  may  proceed 
with  the  same  to  her  destination,  subject  only  to  the  charge  for 
storing  and  safe-keeping  of  the  merchandise  and  the  fees  for  entrance 
and  clearance. 

No  port  charges  shall  be  collected  on  vessels  entering  through  stress 
of  weather  or  other  causes  above  described. 

Art.  160.  The  voluntary  entrance  of  vessels  proceeding  from  for- 
eign ports  will  not  be  permitted  at  any  port,  beach,  or  anchorage 
which  is  not  qualified  as  a  port  of  entry. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
DEBELIOT  AST)  WBEOEED  MEBOHAHDISE 

m 

Art.  161.  Merchandise  picked  up  at  sea,  derelict,  or  taken  from  a 
wreck  is  prima  facie  dutiable.  If  claimed  to  be  of  Cuban  production, 
and  consequently  free,  proof  must  be  adduced  as  in  oiMiinary  cases  of 
the  reimportation  of  merchandise.  Foreign  merchandise  landed  from 
a  vessel  in  distress  is  dutiable  if  sold  or  disposed  of  in  the  island  of 
Cuba. 

Before  any  merchandise  which  has  been  taken  from  a  recent  wreck 
shall  be  admitted  to  entry  the  same  shall  be  appraised,  and  the  owner 
or  importer  shall  have  the  same  right  of  appeal  as  in  other  cases. 

No  part  of  a  Cuban  vessel,  nor  any  of  her  equipment-s,  wrecked 
either  in  Cuban  or  foreign  waters  is  to  be  regarded  as  "goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise." 

All  merchandise  picked  up  at  sea,  derelict,  or  recovered  from  aban- 
doned wrecks  shall  be  taken  possession  of  in  the  port  or  district  where 
it  shall  first  arrive  and  be  retained  in  the  custody  of  the  collector  as 
unclaimed.  If  not  claimed  and  entered  by  the  owner  on  due  proof  of 
ownership,  by  the  underwriters  in  case  of  abandonment  to  them,  or 
by  the  salvors  in  the  absence  of  adverse  claims,  it  will  be  subject,  to 
sale  for  duties  in  the  usual  manner.  Salvors  have  an  uncertain  inte^ 
est  in  the  goods  saved,  dependent  upon  the  decree  of  a  competent 
tribunal,  and  also  have  a  presumptive  right  to  possession  of  merchan- 
dise saved  by  them  from  abandoned  wrecks.  The  collector  will  there- 
fore permit  salvors  to  make  entry  of  derelict  or  wrecked  goods  in  either 
contingency.  If  the  merchandise  be  libeled  for  salvage,  the  collector 
shall  notify  the  salvors  of  the  claim  of  the  island  of  Cuba  for  duties 
and  will  intervene  for  the  same.     When  such  goods  are  brought  inwi 
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port  by  lighters  or  other  craft,  each  such  vessel  must  make  entry  by 
manifest  of  her  cargo. 

Art.  162.  When  vessels  are  wrecked  in  the  waters  of  Cuba,  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  collector  of  customs  by  the  original  owners 
or  consignees  of  the  cargo,  or  by  the  underwriters,  fn  case  of  abandon- 
ment to  them,  for  permission  to  forward  the  goods  saved  from  the 
wreck  to  the  ports  of  destination  in  other  conveyances,  without  entry 
at  the  custom-house  in  the  district  in  which  the  merchandise  was  cast 
ashore  or  unladen.  On  receipt  of  such  permission  the  merchandise 
maybe  so  forwarded,  with  particular  manifests  thereof,  dujy  certified 
by  the  customs  officer  in  charge  of  the  goods. 

Art.  163.  Whenever  any  vessel  of  Cuba  has  sustained  or  caused  any 
accident  involving  loss  of  life,  material  loss  of  property,  or  serious 
injury  to  any  person,  or  has  received  any  damage  affecting  her  sea- 
worthiness or  her  efficiency,  the  managing  owner,  agent,  or  master  of 
such  vessel  shall,  within  five  days,  send,  by  letter  to  the  collector  of  the 
district  wherein  such  vessel  belongs,  or  of  that  within  which  such  acci- 
dent or  damage  occurred,  a  report  thereof,  signed  by  such  owner,  agent,, 
or  master,  stating  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the  port  to  which  she 
belongs,  the  place  where  she  was,  the  nature  and  probable  occasion  of 
the  casualty,  the  number  and  names  of  those  lost,  and  the  estimated 
amount  of  loss  or  damage  to  the  vessel  or  cargo;  and  shall  furnish 
such  other  information  as  may  be  called  for;  and  if  he  neglects  to 
comply  with  the  foregoing  requirements  after  a  reasonable  time,  he 
shall  incur  a  penalty  of  $100.     And  whenever  the' managing  owner  or 
agent  of  any  vessel  of  Cuba  has  reason  to  apprehend  that  such  vessel 
has  been  lost  he  shall  promptly  send  notice  in  writing  to  the  collec- 
tor of  the  port  to  which  said  vessel  belonged  of  such  loss  and  the 
probable  occasion  thereof,  stating  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  the 
names  of  all  persons  on  board,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained, 
and  shall  furnish,  upon  request  of  the  collector,   such  additional 
information  as  shall  be  required;  and  if  he  neglect  to  comply  with  the 
above  requirements  within  a  reasonable  time,  he  shall  incur  a  penalty 
of  $100. 

If  there  should  be  no  custom-house  at  the  point  where  the  vessel  is 
wrecked,  the  coast  guard  or  customs  official  nearest  the  scene  of  the 
wreck  shall  render  all  possible  aid  in  saving  the  crew  and  cargo  of  the 
vessel,  taking  charge  of  the  merchandise  saved  and  giving  immediate 
notice  to  the  nearest  custom-house. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  defraud  the  revenue,  the  collec- 
tor shall  be  represented  at  the  saving  of  the  cargo  by  customs  inspec- 
tors detailed  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  examine  and  countersign  the 
inventory  made  of  such  cargo,  receiving  an  authorized  copy  of  the 
same  and  the  key  to  the  warehouses  in  which  the  goods  are  stored. 

If  the  merchandise  saved  is  not  damaged,  and  the  interested  parties 
should  make  application  for  their  appraisal,  they  shall  send  a  declara- 
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tion  of  the  same,  in  duplicate,  to  the  custom-house;  and  the  proper 
examination  and  dispatch  shall  take  place  in  the  regular  form  estab- 
lished by  these  regulations. 

The  same  proceeding  shall  be  followed  if  it  should  be  decided  to  enter 
a  part  of  the  merchandise  for  bonded  warehouse. 

Art.  164.  If  the  owner  of  the  vessel  wishes  to  export  the  remains 
of  the  wreck,  he  will  be  permitted  to  do  so  upon  proper  examination 
and  inspection. 

The  remains  of  a  wrecked  vessel  shall  be  considered  to  be  not 
only  the  hull  and  rigging  of  the  same,  but  also  all  ships'  stores  and 
articles  of  equipment,  such  as  sails,  ropes,  chains,  anchors,  etc. 

Art.  165.  If  it  is  desired  to  refit  the  vessel  for  navigation,  the  fol- 
lowing proceedings  shall  be  had : 

1.  The  owner  of  the  vessel,  if  the  same  has  not.  been  sold,  or  the 
person  acquiring  it  in  the  event  of  its  sale,  shall  give  official  notice, 
in  writing,  to  the  collector  of  customs. 

2.  When  the  vessel  is  ready  to  sail,  the  interested  party  shall  inform 
the  collector  of  customs,  stating  whether  he  wishes  to  reexport  the 
vessel  or  have  it  placed  under  the  provisional  coasting  flag  of  Cuba. 

3.  In  the  latter  case  the  collector  shall  order  its  appraisal  and  mea^ 
urement  made  in  proper  legal  form. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OOASTWISE  TEADE. 

Art.  166.  The  coastwise  trade,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  customs, 
shall  be  considered  that  which  is  carried  on  directly  by  sea  between 
ports  of  entry  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

The  coastwise  trade  can  be  exercised  only  by  Cuban  vessels  or  those 
of  the  United  States  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  transportation  of 
merchandise. 

Any  vessel  which,  having  been  cleared  coastwise,  touches  a  foreign 
port  shall  be  considered  as  of  foreign  origin,  as  also  shall  l>e  its 
cargo,  unless  the  entry  at  such  foreign  port  has  been  by  stress  of 
weather  or  other  neeessit}^  and  has  been  so  established  by  the  captain 
before  the  consul  of  a  friendly  nation,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such, 
before  the  local  authority,  in  w^hich  case  a  careful  examination  shall 
be  made  to  ascertain  if  the  cargo  which  it  carries  is  the  same  which 
it  laded  at  the  port  from  which  it  was  originally  cleared. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
article  foreign  vessels  will  be  permitted  to  engage  in  the  coast insr 
trade,  when,  in  urgent  cases,  the  public  convenience  requires  the 
granting  of  such  permission,  and  then  only  upon  due  authorization 
by  the  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba. 

Art.  167.  When  a  captain  wishes  to  lade  merchandise  for  coastwise 
transportation  he  shall  present  to  the  collector  an  application  for  per- 

ission  to  do  so,  after  receiving  which  he  maj'^  receive  cargo. 
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Art.  168.  The  clearance  of  coastwise  vessels  carrying  national  mer- 
chandise, or  foreign  merchandise  which  has  been  nationalized  through 
the  payment  of  import  duties,  shall  be  effected  after  presentation  to 
the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  clearance  of  a  manifest  in 
duplicate,  one  of  which,  after  being  certified,  shall  be  returned  to  the 
captain  or  master  of  the  vessel.  Upon  acceptance  of  the  manifest 
the  collector  shall  issue  the  necessary  clearance  permit. 

Art.  169.  The  unlading  of  merchandise  arriving  at  a  port  from 
another  one  in  the  island  of  Cuba  shall  be  made  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules: 

1.  The  captain,  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  anchor,  shall  present  to  the 
custom-house  the  sworn  manifest  of  all  such  cargo  earned  by  his  vessel. 

2.  The  collector  shall  then  order  the  discharge  and  inspection  of  the 
cargo  by  the  customs  inspectors. 

3.  At  the  termination  of  the  discharge  the  manifest  shall  be  filed  in 
the  custom-house,  after  being  certified  to  by  the  inspectors. 

Art.  170.  Collectors  of  customs  may  permit  coasting  vessels  to  pro- 
ceed to  any  point  on  the  coast  and  lade  national  products  and  trans- 
port them  to  other  points  on  the  island  upon  application  therefor. 

Upcm  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  the  poi*t  of  lading  the  permit 
shall  be  viseed  by  the  customs  inspector,  if  any,  detailed  to  this  point, 
or  sent  there  for  this  especial  purpose,  noting  on  the  permit  the  day  of 
arrival  of  the  vessel. 

A  manifest  of  such  lading  shall  be  made  by  the  captain  or  master  of 
the  vessel  and  be  certified  by  the  customs  inspector,  or,  in  his  absence, 
by  the  local  authority. 

Vessels  under  20  tons'  register  used  in  the  transportation  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  from  one  point  or  port  of  entry  in  the  island  to 
another  shall  be  free  from  the  formalities  specified  in  this  chapter,  and 
they  shall  only  be  required  to  apply  for  a  pass  from  the  custom-house 
or  local  authorit}^  as  the  ease  may  be,  and  to  submit  to  such  exami- 
nation as  the  customs  inspectors  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
vent fraud. 

Art.  171.  The  customs  houses  may  also  issue  permits  for  the  trans- 
portation in  lighters  and  other  boats  of  light  tonnage  to  plantations 
on  the  coast  of  machinery,  tools,  and  supplies.  In  such  cases  the 
manifests  shall  be  authorized  at  the  custom-house  at  the  port  of  sail- 
ing and  viseed  by  the  customs  officer  on  detail  at  the  point  of  destina- 
tion, or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  local  authority. 


CHAPITER  XVII. 

ALLOWANOES  FOB  DAMAGE  OB  SHOBT  SHIPMENTS. 

Art.  172.  No  allowance  shall  be  made  in  the  estimation  of  duty  for 
lost  or  missing  packages  appearing  on  the  manifest,  bill  of  lading,  or 
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invoice,  unless  shown,  by  proof  satisfactory  to  the  collector,  not  to 
have  been  originally  laden  on  board  or  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
accident  during  the  voyage. 

Art.  173.  If  such  missing  package  should  be  found  later,  or  should 
be  returned  by  the  same  vessel,  or  other  vessel  of  the  same  line,  with 
sufficient  proof  that  such  missing  package  was  carried  away  by  error, 
the  entry  covering  such  missing  package  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
appraisers'  division  for  the  proper  appraisal  of  the  goods. 

When  in  such  cases  duties  have  been  paid  on  packages  which, 
according  to  the  official  reports  of  the  surveyor,  have  not  been  landed 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  vessel  on  whose 
manifest  such  packages  originally  appeared,  and  the  absence  of  such 
packages  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  the  duty  collected  upon  such 
packages  shall  be  refunded  to  the  importer. 

Art.  174.  Whenever  the  appraiser  reports  a  deficiency  in  the  con- 
tents of  a  package  as  called  for  by  the  invoice,  no  allowance  shall  be 
made  unless  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  collector  shall  be  produced 
that  said  shortage  occurred  before  the  arrival  of  the  merchandise  in 
this  country,  the  burden  of  proof  in  such  cases  resting  upon  the 
importer;  but  no  claim  for  damage  occurring  before  arrival  oan  be 
entertained  except  in  case  of  imported  animals  satisfactorily  explained 
to  the  collector.  Dead  animals  upon  which  duty  has  been  abated 
must  be  removed  as  ordered  by  the  collector  at  the  expense  of  the 
impoi-ter. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
TOIOTAOE  AND  HABBOB-IMFSOYEHEKT  TAXES. 

Art.  175.  The  harbor-improvement  taxes  at  all  ports  of  entry  in 
Cuba  shall  be  levied  as  follows: 

Each  steamer  entering $8.50 

Each  sailing  vessel  entering 4.85 

Each  ton  of  carg^  landed  from  a  steamer .25 

Each  ton  of  cargo  landed  from  a  sailing  vessel 123 

Each  ton  of  coal  landed  from  a  steamer 12 

Each  ton  of  coal  landed  from  a  sailing  vessel 10 

Art.  176.  At  all  ports  or  places  in  Cuba  there  shall  be  levied  the 
following  tonnage  dues : 

(a)  On  entry  of  a  vessel  from  a  port  or  place  not  in  Cuba,  per  net 
ton,  20  cents. 

(b)  On  entry  of  a  vessel  from  another  port  or  place  in  Cuba,  engaged 
at  the  time  of  entry  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Cuba,  per  net  ton,  2  eenti 

(c)  The  rate  of  tonnage  dues  on  a  vessel  which  enters  in  ballast  shaE 
be  one-half  of  the  rate  imposed  by  subdivision  (a)  or  (6),  and  ow- 
half  the  tonnage  dues  imposed  on  a  vessel  entering  with  cargo  shall  be 
refunded  if  the  vessel  clears  in  ballast. 
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But  to  a  vessel  entered  from  a  port  BOt  in  Cuba  such  refund  shall 
not  be  made  unless  the  collector  at  the  port  of  such  entry  shall  receive 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  vessel  has  not  been  cleared  within  two 
months  from  the  date  of  such  entry  from  any  port  in  Cuba  with  cargo 
for  a  foreign  port. 

If  such  vessel  has  been  so  cleared  without  actually  engaging  in  the 
coastwise  trade  after  her  foreign  entry  on  the  same  voyage,  any  tax 
le\ied  on  her  coastwise  entries  between  the  dates  of  her  foreign  entry 
and  foreign  clearance  may  be  refunded. 

(d)  The  tonnage  tax  on  entries  of  a  vessel  from  a  port  or  place  not 
in  Cuba  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $2  per  net  ton  in  any  one 
year,  beginning  from  the  date  of  the  first  payment. 

The  tonnage  tax  on  entries  of  a  vessel  from  other  ports  or  places  in 
Cuba  shall  not  exceed  forty  cents  per  net  ton  in  any  one  year,  begin- 
ning from  the  date  of  the  first  payment. 

(e)  The  following  shall  be  exempt  from  tonnage  dues: 

A  vessel  belonging  to  or  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;  a  vessel  of  a  neutral  foreign  government  not 
engaged  in  trade;  a  vessel  in  distress;  or  a  yacht  belonging  to  an 
organized  yacht  club  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  neutral  foreign 
nation. 

(/)  The  tonnage  of  a  vessel  shall  be  the  net  or  register  tonnage 
expressed  in  her  national  certificate  of  registry. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OOASTINO  TEADE  OF  CUBA. 

Art.  177.  (a)  Vessels  of  the  United  States  may  engage  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

(6)  The  collector  of  customs  at  any  port  in  the  island  of  Cuba  is 
empowered  to  issue  a  permit  to  a  resident  of  Cuba  who  owns  a  vessel, 
which  shall  entitle  such  vessel  to  engage  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
island:  Provided  furtheVy  That  the  owner  and  master  (except  in  case 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States)  of  such  vessel  shall,  upon  oath  before 
Bach  collector,  entirely  renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance  and  fidelity 
bo  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  sovereignty  whatever. 

(c)  These  permits  shall  first  be  approved  by  the  military  governor 
>f  the  island,  and  afterwards  countemgned  by  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms issuing  the  same. 

(rf)  Vessels  entitled  under  these  regulations  to  engage  in  the  coast- 
ng  trade  of  Cuba  shall  carry  a  distinctive  signal,  which  shall  be  a 
>lue  flag,  and  the  union  of  the  flag  shall  be  a  white  field. 

Art.  178.  The  permit  autliorizing  a  vessel  to  engage  in  the  coasting 
irade  of  Cuba  shall  be  surrendered  without  willful  or  unnecessary 
lelay  to  the  collector  of  the  nearest  customs  port  or  of  the  x)0rt  of 
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first  arrival  after  the  transaction,  under  the  several  conditions  or  cir- 
cumstances as  follows: 

First.  When  the  captain  or  master  or  the  managing  owner  is 
changed. 

Second.  When  the  vessel  is  sold  in  part  or  in  whole. 

Third.  When  she  is  burned,  wrecked,  or  lost  in  any  manner. 

Fourth.  When  she  is  altered  in  form  or  burden,  or.  changed  from 
one  denomination  to  another. 

Fifth.  When  the  permit,  because  of  time  limitation,  has  expired. 

If  the  master  neglects  to  surrender  the  permit  under  the  conditions 
enumerated,  he  shall  forfeit  $100  and  the  permit  shall  become  null  and 
void.  Whenever  a  permit  is  surrendered,  except  in  case  of  a  total 
loss  of  the  vessel,  the  collector,  if  at  the  home  port,  shall  renew  the 
document,  but  if  at  a  port  other  than  that  to  which  the  vessel  belongs, 
the  collector  shall  issue  a  temporary  permit  until  she  arrives  at  her 
home  port. 

Provided^  however^  That  the  loss,  destruction,  or  disappearance  of 
a  permit  may  be  established  by  the  oath  of  the  master  or  other  person 
having  charge  of  the  vessel,  the  same  being  duly  made  before  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  first  arrival. 

And  provided  further^  On  proof  that  any  vessel  has  been  sold  or 
transferred  by  process  of  law,  and  that  her  permit  is  held  by  the 
former  owner  or  owners,  the  collector  of  the  dirtrict  to  which  the 
vessel  belongs  ma}^  grant  a  new  permit,  with  the  approval  of  the 
military  governor  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SPECIAL  EEGULATI0N8  POR  OOASTING  TEADE. 

Art.  179.  Officers  of  the  customs  in  the  island  of  Cuba  may  author- 
ize the  clearance  under  a  permit  for  foreign  ports  or  ports  of  the 
United  States  of  vessels  owned  by  residents  of  Cuba,  and  owned  at 
the  time  of  clearance  by  citizens  of  Cuba,  under  the  distinctive  signal 
and  coasting  permit  of  Cuba.  Such  vessels  may  fly  the  American  flag 
above  the  distinctive  signal  solely  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  treaty,  has  assumed 
and  will  discharge  the  obligations  that  may  under  international  law 
result  from  the  fact  of  the  occupation  of  Cuba  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property. 

In  granting  such  clearance  under  a  permit  collectors  of  customs 
shall  advise  masters  or  owners  that  the  clearance  under  permit  and  the 
use  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  hereby  authorized  do  not  confer 
upon  such  vessels  any  rights  or  privileges  which  are  conferred  upoi 
vessels  of  the  United  States  by  the  statutes  or  treaties  of  the  I'^niteti 
States. 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  such  a  vessel  as  to  entry,  clearance. 
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dues,  charges,  etc.,  in  foreign  ports  and  in  ports  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  port  may 
be  situated. 

Such  vessels  upon  entry  into  a  port  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  2497  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and 
such  other  laws  as  may  be  applicable. 

The  form  and  manner  of  the  issue  of  permits  provided  for  in  this 
article  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Each  pevmit  for  the  clearance  to  a  foreign  port  or  port  of  the 
United  States  of  a  vessel  owned  by  a  citizen  of  Cuba  shall  be  signed 
by  the  general  commanding  the  United  States  forces  in  Cuba. 

"2.  Each  such  permit  shall  also  be  signed  by  the  collector  of  customs 
at  the  port  of  Cuba  from  which  the  vessel  seeks  clearance. 

3.  The  collector  of  customs  shall  retain  a  duplicate  of  each  such 
permit  issued. 

4.  Previous  to  the  issue  of  the  pennit  the  owner  and  mast  er  ^hal 
give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  IJIO  per  gi'oss  ton,  with  security  satisfactory 
to  the  collector  of  customs,  that  for  the  i)eriod  of  one  year  such  ves- 
sel shall  engage  only  in  legitimate  trade  and  use  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  only  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  executive  orders  and  regu- 
lations on  the  subject,  and  shall,  together  with  the  owner  and  master, 
comply  with  all  the  executive  orders  and  regulations  now  established, 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  relating  at  any  time  to  said 
vessel. 

5.  The  collector  of  customs  shall  not  issue  such  permit  until  he  is 
satisfied  by  inspection  that  said  vessel  is  about  to  engage  in  legitimate 
trade,  and  he  may  direct  any  examination  of  the  owner,  master,  crew, 
passengers,  cargo,  or  vessel  which  he  may  deem  necessary'  for  the 
purpose. 

6.  The  permit  for  clearance  provided  by  these  regulations  shall  not 
authorize  the  vessel  to  carry  arms  or  ammunition  unless  the  general 
commanding  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  shall,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, give  a  written  permit  for  the  transportation  of  a  stated  amount 
of  arms  and  ammunition  for  a  specific  purpose  on  a  specific  voyage. 

7.  The  collector  of  customs  in  issuing  such  permit  shall  notify  the 
master  that  he  may  fly  the  American  flag  above  the  distinctive  signal 
for  the  coasting  trade  of  Cuba,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that 
tlie  Government  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  treaty,  has  assumed 
And  will  discharge  the  obligations  that  may,  under  international  law, 
result  from  the  fact  of  the  occupation  of  Cuba  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  of  Cubans.  He  shall  also  advise  the  master  that  the 
clearance  under  permit  and  the  use  of  the  flag  hereby  authorized  do 
xiot  confer  upon  this  vessel  any  rights  or  privileges  which  are  con- 
ferred upon  vessels  of  the  United  States  by  the  statutes  or  treaties  of 
tlie  United  States,  but  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  vessel  in 
foreign  ports  and  in  the  United  States  will  be  determined  by  the  laws 
of  the  country  of  the  port. 
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8.  The  master  of  the  vessel  upon  receiving  the  permit  shall  place 
it  with  his  Cuban  coasting  permit,  and  upon  arriving  in  a  foreign 
port  shall  promptly  deposit  both  with  the  consul  of  the  United  States 
at  that  port,  or  if  there  be  none,  then  with  the  consul  of  a  friendly 
nation.  If  the  laws  of  the  port  require  that  the  ship's  papers  be  de- 
posited with  the  local  officer  of  customs,  the  master  shall  so  deposit 
both  permits,  promptly  advising  the  consul  of  his  action.  Before 
clearance  the  consul  shall  return  to  the  master  the  permits,  or  cause 
them  to  be  returned,  as  the  registers  of  American  vessels  are  returned 
in  foreign  ports.  In  ports  of  the  United  States  the  permits  shall  be 
deposited  with  and  returned  .by  the  collector  of  customs. 

9.  The  master  of  the  vessel  upon  returning  to  a  port  in  Cuba  shall 
surrender  the  permit  to  the  collector  at  the  port  of  entry,  who  shall 
make  such  examination  as  he  may  deem  necessarj'^  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  permit  and  the  flag  of  the  United  States  have  been  used  only 
for  the  purposes  prescribed,  and  if  satisfied  he  shall  cancel  the  permit 
and  return  it  to  the  collector  of  customs  who  issued  it,  to  be  filed.  If 
upon  such  examination  the  collector  is  not  satisfied  that  the  permit 
and  the  flag  have  been  used  only  for  the  purpose  prescribed,  he  shall 
detain  the  vessel,  and  report  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  general  com- 
manding the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba. 

10.  For  any  misuse  of  the  American  flag  or  of  the  permit  authorized 
by  this  order  the  general  commanding  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
in  Cuba  may,  in  his  discretion,  impose  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $10 
per  gross  ton  on  the  vessel,  o^  may  institute  proceedings  for  the  fo^ 
feiture  of  the  bond  above  provided,  or  may  seize  the  vessel  and  report 
the  facts  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  action. 

Art.  180.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  captain  of  a  vessel  engaged 
in  the  foreign  and  coastwise  trade,  under  the  special  regulations 
therefor,  to  provide  himself  with  a  certificate,  on  which  certificate 
every  payment  for  foreign  tonnage  dues  shall  be  noted  officially  by 
the  respective  cashiers  of  the  custom-houses  in  the  island. 

Art.  181.  It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  every  captain  of  a  vessel 
engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coastwise  trade  under  the  special  regula- 
tions above  given  to  pay  in  advance,  every  three  months,  at  the  home 
port  in  Cuba,  the  maximum  proportionate  tonnage  dues  under  these 
regulations,  and  the  certificate  of  the  respective  collectors  of  customs 
shall  be  accepted  as  proof  of  such  payment. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

njTERIOE  OIBOTJLATIOir. 

Art.  182.  The  circulation  of  merchandise — that  is,  their  transpo^ 
tation  from  one  point  of  the  island  to  another,  without  putting  to 
shall  be  free  of  duty. 
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Art.  183.  Customs  inspectors,  in  cases  of  suspected  fraud,  are 
authorized  to  detain  merchandise  and  have  it  conducted  to  the  near- 
est custom-house,  until  their  legitimate  importation  has  been  proved. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

8FE0IAL  BIJLES  FOB  THE  WABEHOUBINa  OF  IMFOBTED  aOODS  AND  FOB 

THEIB  TBANSPOBTATIOH  DT  BOND. 

Art.  184.  Warehouses  duly  authorized  for  the.  storage  of  imported 
dutiable  goods  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  of  classes  one,  two, 
and  three. 

Where  there  is  available  space  in  the  premises  used  as  custom- 
houses, such^  space  may  be  set  apart  for  the  storage  of  imported 
goods  in  bond,  and  the  premises  are  to  be  known  as  warehouses  of 
class  one. 

Other  premises  used  for  the  general  storage  of  imported  goods  are 
to  be  known  and  designated  as  warehouses  of  class  two. 

Yards  used  for  the  storage  of  heavy  or  bulky  articles  are  to  be 
known  and  designated  as  warehouses  of  class  three. 

WAREHOUSES  OF  CLASS  ONE. 

4 

Art.  185.  At  jwrts  where  there  are  Government  stores,  preference 
shall  be  given  them  for  the  storage  of  seized  goods,  and  also  of 
unclaimed  goods  if  there  is  sufficient  space  for  their  accommodation. 
Unclaimed  and  seized  goods  may  also  be  deposited,  by  order  of  the 
collector  or  acting  collector,  in  warehouses  of  class  two.  Where  there 
are  no  class  two  warehouses,  the  collector  may  procure  suitable  prem- 
ises for  the  temporaiy  storage  of  unclaimed  or  seized  goods;  but  in 
all  cases  the  rent  and  other  attendant  expenses  must  be  charged 
against  the  goods. 

WAREHOUSES  OF  CLASS  TWO. 

Art.  186.  Where  it  is  not  practicable  to  bond  the  entire  building, 
\ihe  first  or  ground  floor  of  the  premises  may  be  bonded  as  a  warehouse 
>f  class  two,  provided  all  interior  means  of  communication  between 
incli  first  or  ground  floor  and  the  remainder  of  the  premises  are 
removed  and  there  are  no  other  means  of  entrance  or  exit  to  the 
>onded  portion  except  those  upon  a  street  or  other  public  thorough- 
fare. The  general  storage  of  imported  merchandise  may  be  allowed 
n  warehouses  of  class  two  upon  the  order  of  the  collector  of  customs. 

The  rates  of  storage  and  compensation  for  labor  in  the  handling  of 
Handed  goods  will  be  as  agreed  upon  between  the  owner  or  importer 
rf  the  goods  and  the  proprietor  of  the  warehouse,  who  shall  receive  the 
unount  due  for  storage  and  labor,  the  collector  looking  to  the  safe 
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custody  of  the  goods  only  for  the  security  of  the  revenue.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  warehouse  shall  not  be  allowed  to  make  charges  for  stor- 
age, labor,  or  other  expenses  in  excess  of  the  regular  rates  prevailing 
at  the  port;  and  in  instances  where  disputes  arise  with  reference  to 
such  charges  the  collector  of  customs  shall  determine  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  charges  are  excessive.  No  goods  shall  be  delivered 
from  bonded  warehouses  without  payment  of  the  proper  charges 
thereon.  A  storekeeper  shall  be  appointed  to  have  immediate  charge 
of  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  goods  at  any  warehouse. 

The  bonded  warehouses  must,  in  addition  to  the  locks  of  the  pro- 
prietoi's,  have  placed  thereon  customs  locks,  the  keys  of  which  are  to 
remain  in  the  custody  of  the  storekeeper  assigned  to  the  premises  by 
the  collector  or  acting  collector. 

Proprietors  of  bonded  warehouses  shall  be  required  to  pay  monthly 
to  the  collector  of  customs  a  sum  equal  to  the  salary  -of  the  officers 
assigned  to  the  premises  as  storekeepers,  and  to  pro\ide  at  all  times 
suitable  accommodations  for  such  storekeepers  in  the  warehouses. 

The  windows  of  the  bonded  warehouses,  unless  protected  by  iron 
bars,  must  be  provided  with  substantial  shutters  capable  of  being 
securely  closed  on  the  inside  of  the  premises. 

WAREHOUSES  OF  CLASS  THREE. 

Art.  187.  Warehouses  of  class  three  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  storage  of  wood,  coal,  mahogany,  lumber;  railroad,  pig,  and  bar 
iron,  and  other  heavy  or  bulky  articles.  Yards  inclosed  by  substan- 
tial fences  not  less  than  ten  feet  in  height,  with  gates  opening  into  a 
street  or  public  thoroughfare,  may  be  bonded  as  warehouses  of  this 
class. 

Unclaimed  and  seized  merchandise  of  a  heavy  or  bulky  character 
may  be  stored  in  warehouses  of  this  class  under  the  same  regulations 
and  conditions  as  are  provided  for  the  deposit  of  unclaimed  or  seized 
goods  in  warehouses  of  class  two. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BONDED   W^AREHOUSES. 

Art.  188.  Applications  for  the  establishment  of  bonded  warehoased 
of  either  of  the  classes  hereinbefore  mentioned  must  be  made  in  writ- 
ing to  the  collector  of  customs,  describing  the  premises,  the  location 
and  capacity  of  the  same,  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  i* 
to  be  used. 

Upon  receipt  of  such  application  the  collector  shall  cause  an  exam- 
ination  of  the  premises  to  be  made,  with  reference  particularly  to  its 
location,  construction,  or  occupation,  and  means  provided  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  merchandise.  If  such  examination  is  satisfactory,  the  col- 
lector shall  report  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  with  his  recommendations 
to  the  chief  of  the  customs  service;  if  the  latter  approves  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  bonded  warehouse,  the  person  or  persons  making  the 
application  should  be  notified  by  the  collector  to  enter  into  bond,  in 
duplicate,  in  such  i)enalty  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  chief  of  the  cus- 
toms service,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  revenue.  Not  less  than 
two  individuals  should  be  accepted  as  sureties,  and  they  should  each  be 
required  to  file  with  the  bond,  in  addition  to  their  oaths  as  sureties, 
a  statement  showing  real  estate  or  other  property  owned  by  them  the 
value  of  which  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  specified  in  their 
oaths  as  sureties.  Duly  incorporated  guarantee  or  security  companies 
may  be  accepted  as  sureties  whenever  the  collector  shall  be  satisfied 
as  to  their  suf&ciency. 

The  bonds  should  be  executed  before  the  collector,  and,  if  approved 
by  him,  one  copy  of  each  bond  should  be  retained  by  him  on  file,  and 
he  will  notify  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  premises  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  warehouse. 

The  form  of  the  bond  to  be  given  on  the  establishment  of  bonded 
warehouses  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  chief  of  the  customs  service, 
with  the  approval  of  the  military  governor. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Art.  189.  The  collector  of  customs  should  promptly  notify  the  mili- 
tary governor  of  the  death,  pecuniary  embarrassment,  or  insolvency 
of  any  of  the  parties  to  a  bond  or  warehouse,  or  of  any  circumstances 
which  make  it  advisable  to  require  new  bonds. 

New  bonds  must  in  all  cases  be  given  when  a  warehouse  passes  into 
the  hands  of  new  principals,  or  where  changes  take  place  in  part- 
nerships. 

Art.  190.  Alterations  in  bonded  warehouses  can  be  made  only  by 
permission  of  the  collector,  and  if  such  alterations  constitute  a 
material  change  in  the  premises  new  bonds  should  be  required. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  notify  the  military  governor  of  all 
clianges  in  the  surroundings  of  bonded  premises  likely  to  affect  their 
security.  If  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed,  immediate  notice  with 
full  particulars  should  be  given,  and  if  rebuilt  the  premises  can  not 
l>e  used  as  a  bonded  warehouse  until  bonded  anew. 

Art.  191.  Proprietors  or  occupants  of  bonded  warehouses  shall  be 
required,  on  ten  daj^'s  notice  from  the  collector,  to  renew  their  bonds, 
And  if  they  fail  to  do  so  no  merchandise  should  be  sent  to  their  ware- 
lionse,  and  that  stored  in  the  premises  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
proprietors  or  occupants. 

Abt.  192.  Warehouses  may  be  discontinued  by  the  collector  at  any 
time  upon  written  request  to  that  effect  from  the  proprietors  or  occu- 
pants of  the  premises,  provided  all  the  requirements  of  these  regula- 
tions have  been  complied  with  on  the  part  of  the  principals.  In 
instances  where  dutiable  merchandise  is  stored  in  the  premises,  the 
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same  must  be  removed  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  proprietors,  and 
the  premises  should  not  be  surrendered  nor  discontinuance  authorized 
until  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  warehouse 
and  a  comparison  thereof  with  the  books  of  the  custom-house. 

Art.  193.  The  period  which  shall  be  allowed  for  the  storage  of 
bonded  goods  shall  be  one  year  from  date  of  importation,  but  this 
period  may  be  extended  by  the  chief  of  the  customs  service,  with  the 
approval  of  the  military  governor,  to  two  years  when  satisfactory  rea- 
sons are  shown  for  such  extension. 

Bonded  goods  remaining  in  warehouse  for  more  than  three  years 
from  the  date  of  original  importation  are  held  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
Government  and  liable  to  sale. 

All  duty-paid  merchandise  which  remains  in  bonded  warehouse 
more  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  importation  shall  hereafter  be 
treated  as  abandoned  merchandise  and  sold,  under  the  regulations 
heretofore  provided,  unless  the  owners  thereof  shall  surrender  to  the 
storekeeper  in  charge  of  the  goods  the  withdrawal  permits  duly 
stamped  for  delivery.  Upon  the  surrender  of  such  permits  the  store- 
keeper shall  notify  the  warehouse  proprietor  of  the  delivery  of  the 
goods  by  the  Government,  and  report  the  fact  upon  the  back  of  the 
permit  and  return  the  same  to  the  collector. 

No  application  for  any  casualty  damage  occurring  after  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years  from  date  of  importation  will  be  entertained. 

Art.  194.  The  entry  of  goods  for  warehousing  shall  be  in  duplicate, 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  chief  of  the  customs  service,  and  veri- 
fied by  oath  or  affirmation,  as  in  the  entry  of  merchandise  for  eon- 
sumption,  and  shall  be  made  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  admis- 
sion of  the  manifest. 

The  dutiable  value  of  each  package  must  be  stated  on  this  entry 
when  the  invoice  will  permit  this  being  done. 

Any  portion  of  an  invoice,  not  less  than  an  entire  package,  or,  if 
the  merchandise  be  in  bulk,  not  less  than  one  ton  in  weight,  may  be 
entered  for  warehousing,  and  the  remainder  for  consumption,  or  for 
warehouse  and  transportation  in  bond.  In  such  instances,  ho^vever, 
the  entries  must  be  made  simultaneously  and  the  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions altered  to  correspond. 

Art.  195.  All  package  goods,  including  distilled  spirits  in  ca^ks^ 
must  be  sent  to  and  received  in  the  warehouse  by  the  shipping  marks 
and  numbers;  and  if  imported  without  numbers,  they  are  required 
to  be  numbered  consecutively  from  one  upward.  Such  goods  should 
be  gauged,  weighed,  and  in  all  respects  dealt  with  by  such  numbers. 
The  collector  should  also,  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  goods, 
cause  each  package,  when  received  in  warehouse,  to  be  marked 
with  the  year  and  month  when  received,  the  name  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  was  imported,  and  of  the  place  whence  shipped,  such  mark- 
ing to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  storekeeper,  and  the 
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necessary  labor  to  be  furnished  by  the  proprietor  of  the  warehouse  as 
a  charge  on  the  goods. 

The  shipping  marks,  numbers,  and  identification  as  above  must  be 
entered  on  books  to  be  kept  and  on  reports  to  be  made  by  the  officer 
in  charge  in  his  daily  returns  to  the  collector's  office.  They  shall  then 
be  entered  in  the  general  warehouse  books  at  the  custom-house,  and 
the  numbers  therein  given  will  be  the  designating  numbers  on  all 
permits  for  withdrawal. 

The  entry  for  warehousing  having  been  examined  by  the  collector, 
and  the  duty  estimated  thereon,  the  collector  shall  take  a  bond  from 
the  importer,  with  satisfactory  security,  in  double  the  amount  of  such 
estimated  duties,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  chief  of  the  customs 
service  approved  by  the  militarj''  governor. 

Art.  196.  No  partial  withdrawal  of  merchandise  from  bonded  ware- 
house shall  be  allowed  in  less  quantities  than  an  entire  package,  or,  if 
in  bulk,  of  less  than  one  ton. 

Art.  197.  Original  importers  are  not  by  any  subsequent  transfers 
relieved  either  personally  or  upon  the  warehousing  bond  from  their 
liability  for  duties.  Both  principal  and  sureties  continue  liable  until 
the  duties  are  paid  or  the  merchandise  exported. 

Art.  198.  The  importer  of  record  may  transfer  to  any  other  person 
the  right  to  any  merchandise  under  bond,  which  shall  be  done  in 
writing  upon  the  face  of  the  withdrawal. 


Delivery  of  goods  may  be  made  to 

(Signed) 


Importer, 


The  bond  having  been  executed,  the  collector  shall  issue  a  permit  to 
send  the  goods  to  the  warehouse  named  in  the  entry,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  as  may  be  designated  for  examination.  This  permit  shall 
be  addressed  to  the  inspector  or  other  customs  officer  who  supervises 
tbe  unlading  of  the  merchandise  from  the  importing  vessel,  and  shall 
be  in  the  following  form : 

PERMrr  TO  SEND  GOODS    TO  WAREHOUSE. 


Customs  House, 


> 


Collector's  Office,  ,  19—. 

To  the  inspector  at : 

Yon  are  hereby  directed  to  send  to  the  bonded  warehouse,  No.  ,  

street  (here  describe  the  merchandise),  imported  on  the of by 

— in  the , master,  from . 


Collector, 


When  goods  are  sent  from  an  importing  vessel  or  car  to  a  ware- 
bouse,  or  from  one  vessel  or  conveyance  to  another,  or  from  warehouse 
to  vessel  or  car,  as  well  as  unclaimed  merchandise,  and  all  packages 
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ordered  for  examination,  they  must  be  delivered  to  cartmen  or  dray- 
men, or  lightermen  appointed  by  the  collector,  and  after  such  cart- 
men,  draymen,  or  lightermen  have  given  bond  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
$6,000,  with  two  sureties,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duty  as  draymen,  cartmen,  or  lightermen. 

This  bond  shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  chief  of  the  cus- 
toms service  after  approval  by  the  military  governor. 

Art.  199.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  owning  one  or  more 
lighters,  barges,  scows,  propellers,  drays,  or  carts,  may,  upon  pro- 
ducing evidence  of  good  character  to  the  collector,  be  appointed  by 
him;  and  in  instances  where  a  general  bond  is  advisable,  such  bond 
may  be  executed  covering  all  of  the  wagons,  lighters,  drays,  carts,  etc., 
owned  or  managed  by  the  person  or  persons  giving  the  bond,  which 
should  be  in  an  amount  to  be  designated  by  the  collector. 

Art.  200.  Perishable  goods,  gunpowder,  or  other  dangerous  or 
explosive  substances,  except  firecrackers,  can  not  be  deposited  in 
warehouse;  and  if  not  immediately  entered  for  export  or  transx>oi-ta- 
tion  from  the  vessel  in  which  imported  or  entered  for  consumption, 
and  the  duties  paid  thereon,  shall  be  sold  by  the  collector  under  the 
regulations  governing  unclaimed  merchandise  of  a  perishable  nature. 

Art.  201.  On  the  arrival  of  goods  destined  for  another  port,  an 
entry  for  warehousing  and  transportation  in  bond  must  be  combined, 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  chief  of  the  customs  service,  with 
approval  of  the  military  governor. 

This  entry  should  be  in  triplicate,  and  one  of  the  copies  should  be 
forwarded  immediately  by  mail  to  the  chief  customs  ofiicer  at  the 
place  of  destination  of  the  merchandise.  With  the  entry  must  be 
filed  a  bond  in  an  amount  equal  to  double  the  duties  chargeable  on 
the  goods.  The  bond  should  be  in  the  form  prescribed  bj'  the  chief 
of  the  customs  service,  with  approval  of  the  military  governor. 

The  arrival  of  goods  at  destination  shall  be  reported  by  the  com- 
mon carrier  to  the  collector,  who  shall  require  the  owner  of  the  mer- 
chandise, or  his  duly  accredited  representative,  to  make  entry  thereof, 
either  for  consumption  or  for  warehouse;  and  the  chief  customs 
officer,  in  his  treatment  of  the  goods,  shall  be  governed  by  the  instruc- 
tions hereinbefore  given  for  the  guidance  of  officers  at  ports  of  orig- 
inal importation. 

TRANSPORTATION  IN  BOND. 

Art.  202.  Common  carriers,  such  as  railroad  or  other  transporta- 
tion companies,  in  order  to  convey  duitable  merchandise  in  bond  from 
the  port  of  importation  to 'other  ports,  must  give  security  in  the 
nature  of  a  general  transportation  bond  in  such  penalty  as  may  lie 
directed  by  the  collector,  with  at  least  two  good  and  sufiicient  sure- 
ties, to  be  approved  by  him,  conditioned  that  the  principals  shall 
transport  and  deliver  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  to  which 
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the  merchandise  may  be  consigned  all  goods  in  bond  delivered  to 
such  carrier,  such  transportation  and  delivery  to  be  made  without 
delay.  Application  to  bond  routes  for  the  purpose  indicated  should 
be  made  to  the  collector  of  customs.  If  the  application  to  bond  is 
approved,  the  common  carrier  should  be  required  to  enter  into  bond 
in  a  penalty  not  less  than  $20,000,  and  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
chief  of  the  customs  service,  with  approval  of  the  military  governor. 

Akt.  203.  When  merchandise  is  forwarded  from  the  port  of  im- 
portation separate  manifests,  in  triplicate,  should  be  prepared  for 
each  vessel,  car,  or  other  vehicle  used  for  the  purpose,  signed  by  the 
agent  of  the  vessel,  railroad,  or  other  company  by  which  the  trans- 
portation is  made,  and  certified  and  delivered  by  the  inspector.  Each 
manifest  should  contain  a  description  of  the  merchandise,  by  marks, 
numbers,  and  contents,  the  route,  conveyance,  port  of  destination, 
names  of  shipi)er  and  consignee.  The  manifest  should  be  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  chief  of  the  customs  service,  with  the  approval  of 
the  military  governor. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  lading  should  see  that  manifests  are 
furnished  for  each  car  or  vessel  or  conveyance,  as  herein  required, 
and  he  shoul<l  certify  on  the  manifest  to  the  lading  of  the  goods,  giv- 
ing the  number  of  the  car  or  name  and  description  of  the  vessel.  One 
of  the  manifests  should  be  delivered  to  the  conductor  of  the  car  or  the 

master  of  the  vessel,  and  the  other  two  should  be  returned  to  the 

« 

custom-house  without  unnecessary  delay. 

The  collector  should  transmit  one  copy  of  the  manifest  by  first  mail 
to  the  chief  customs  officer  of  the  port  of  destination. 

Art.  204.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  car  or  vessel  or  other  conveyance 
at  the  x>ort  of  destination  examination  should  be  made  of  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  vehicle  or  craft  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  they  have  been  tampered  with.  If  such  fastenings  are  not  intact, 
or  the  collector  has  reason  to  suspect  fraudulent  attempts,  he  should 
take  possession  of  the  vehicle  or  craft  and  it«  contents  and  report  the 
facts  to  the  chief  of  the  customs  service.  If  there  is  no  evidence  that 
fraud  has  been  attempted  the  seals  should  be  removed  by  the  customs 
officer  and  entry  of  the  goods  allowed  as  hereinbefore  provided  for. 

Art.  205.  Merchandise  in  bonded  warehouse  may  be  examined  at 
any  time  during  the  business  hours  of  the  port  by  the  importer,  con- 
signee, or  agent,  who  may  take  samples  of  his  goods  in  reasonable 
quantities,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  port,  make  all  needful  repairs 
of  packages,  and  repack  the  goods  if  necessary  for  their  safety  or 
preservation,  provided  when  the  original  contents  are  placed  in  the 
new  packages  they  shall  be  marked  and  numbered  as  before. 

Art.  206.  Casks  containing  wines  liable  to  sour  may  be  refilled 
when  necessary  for  preservation,  but  the  wine  used  for  such  refilling 
must  be  part  of  the  same  importation  and  must  have  been  withdrawn 
for  consumption  with  paj^ment  of  duties. 
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Art.  207.  No  samples  shall  be  taken  Dor  any  goods  exhibited  or 
examined  without  a  permit  from  the  collector  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  officer  of  customs,  nor  unless  by  request  of  the  importer, 
owner,  or  consignee;  nor  shall  any  package  be  repaired  nor  goods 
repacked  without  a  permit,  to  be  granted  only  when  necessary  for 
the  safety  or  preservation  of  the  contents.  Goods  impoi'ted  in  bulk 
and  not  in  present  danger  of  deterioration  can  not  be  placed  in  pack- 
ages while  in  warehouse. 

Art.  208.  No  merchandise  shall  be  removed  from  a  bonded  ware- 
house unless  upon  a  duly  signed  permit  containing  the  designation  of 
said  warehouse,  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  merchandise  therein, 
and  the  word  ** deliver"  and  date  thereof,  certified  by  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  storage  books  at  the  custom-house. 

WITHDRAWALS  AT  ORIGINAL  PORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

Art.  209.  A  withdrawal  for  consumption  must  be  made  out  in  the 
form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  chief  of  the  customs  service,  and  must 
be  signed  by  the  importer  or  by  a  party  authorized  by  him.  If  by 
the  latter,  the  original  importer  must  place  upon  the  withdrawal  his 
written  authority  for  the  substitution.  No  oath  or  declaration  is 
required  for  withdrawals  from  bond. 

Art.  210.  On  presentation  of  this  withdrawal  at  the  collector's  office 
it  shall  be  compared  with  the  record  of  the  bond  upon  the  w^arehouse 
ledger,  and  if  they  agree  the  items  shall  be  entered  therein,  with  the 
amount  of  duty  thereon.  The  collector  shall  fill  out  a  permit  for 
delivery  on  the  following  form : 

WITHDRAWAL  PERMIT   FOR  DELIVERY. 

Bond  No. . 


Port  of  - 


Custom- House, ,  19—, 

To  the  Storekeeper: 

Dnties  having  been  paid,  you  will  deliver  to the  merchandise 

described  per  entry  as  follows: .  and  which  was  imported  into  this 

district ,  19 — ,  by ,  master,  from . 


Collector, 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  warehouse  division  shall  make  upon  the 
permit  a  statement  of  storage  and  labor  charges  due  upon  the  pack- 
ages withdrawn  from  warehouses,  class  one.  After  the  duties  and 
charges  have  been  paid  to  the  cashier  of  the  custom-house  the  permit 
shall  be  signed  by  the  collector  and  returned  to  the  importer  or  his 
representative  for  presentation  to  the  storekeeper  at  the  bonded  ware- 
house, who  will  thereupon  deliver  the  merchandise. 

Art.  211.  All  permits  received  for  the  delivery  of  packages  from 
bonded  warehouses  shall  be  entered  upon  the  warehouse  books  and 
returned  bj^  the  storekeeper  thereof  to  the  custom-house,  stamped 
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with  date  of  delivery,  and  due  note  thereof  shall  be  made  upon  the 
storekeeper's  recoi'd. 

WITHDRAWAL  AT  ORIGINAL  PORTS  FOR  EXPORTATION. 

Art.  212.  The  withdrawal  of  goods  from  warehouse  for  exportation 
at  the  port  of  original  importation  shall  be  made  in  the  following 
form: 

EXPORT  WITHDRAWAL  AT  PORT  OF  ORIGINAL  IMPORTATION. 

Bond  No. . 

Merchandise  intended  to  be  withdrawn  from  warehouse  by ,  and 

to  be  exported  by  him  in  the . ,  master,  for ,  which 

was  imported  into  this  district  by , master,  from 

,  on  the  — -  day  of ,  19 — . 


Art.  213.  If  exported  by  other  than  the  original  importer,  the  same 
authority  shall  be  required  as  in  case  of  withdrawal  for  consumption. 
The  export  shall  be  made  under  the  original  mark  of  importation. 
Additional  port  marks  may  be  made  by  authority  of  the  collector  and 
under  the  supervision  of  a  customs  officer,  but  both  the  original  and 
the  port,  mark  shall  appear  in  all  papers  pertaining  to  the  exportation. 

The  withdrawal  shall  be  verified  in  the  following  form: 

DECLARATION  ON  EXPORT  WITHDRAWAL. 

I, ,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  declare  that  the  goods,  wares, 

and  merchandise  described  in  the  within  withdrawal,  now  delivered  by  me  to  the 

collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of ,  are  trnly  intended  to  be  exported 

by  me  to  the  port  of ,  as  stated  in  said  entry,  and  by  the  vessel  (or 

ronte)  therein  indicated,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  relanded  or  consumed  within 
the  limits  of  Cuba;  and  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  said 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  are  the  same  in  quality,  quantity,  value,  and 
package  (wastage  and  damage  excepted)  as  at  the  time  of  importation. 


Exporter. 


Declared  this day  of ,  Id—,  before  me. 


Collector, 


Art.  214.  The  withdrawal  having  been  duly  entered  in  the  ware- 
house accounts,  the  exporter  shall  give  bond,  with  satisfactory  secur- 
ity, in  a  penal  sum  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  the  estimated 
duties  on  the  goods,  to  produce  the  proof  required  by  law  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  same  beyond  the  limits  of  Cuba,  which  bond  shall  be  in  the 
following  form : 

EXPORT  BOND. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we, ,  as  principals,  and 

• ,  as  sureties,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  the  Government  of  the 
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island  of  Cuba  in  the  sum  of dollars,  for  the  payment  whereof  to  th»  Got* 

ernment  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  execntors,  adnuniS' 
trators,  successors,  and  assigns,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Witness  ouy  hands  and  seals,  at  the  port  of ,  this day  of . 

Whereas  the  following  described  merchandise,  having  been  heretofore  duly 
imported  into  Cuba  and  entered  for  warehousing  in  bond,  and  having  been  bo 
warehoused  at  the  above-named  port  according  to  law,  hath  been  this  day  entered 
for  withdrawal  and  exportation  in  bond,  viz  (here  describe  the  merchandise  by 
marks,  numbers,  description,  and  number  of  packages,  with  their  contents),  which 
said  merchandise  is  also  described  in  an  export  entry  of  this  date,  numbered  — , 
and  is  to  be  exx>orted  in  the  (ship  or  other  vessel,  describing  the  same),  known  as 
the  (here  insert  the  name  of  the  vessel) ,  whereof is  at  present  mas- 
ter, now  lying  in  the  above-named  port,  and  bound  for  the  port  of ; 

and  whereas  it  is  intended  that  the  said  merchandise  shall  be  exported  as  afoie- 
said,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  several  reirulatioDs  of  the  island  of  Cuba  relating 
to  the  exportation  of  imported  goods,  without  the  payment  of  duties  thereon: 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that  if  the  aforesaid  mer- 
chandise shall  in  good  faith  be  actually  exported  and  landed  abroad  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents,  and  shall  not,  nor  any  part  thereof, 
be  relanded  at  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  Cuba,  and  if  the  certificates 
and  other  proofs  required  by  the  law  and  regulations  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  show- 
ing the  delivery  of  the  same  at  the  said  port  of  destination  or  at  any  other  port  or 
place  without  the  limits  of  Cuba,  shall  be  produced  and  deposited  with  the  col- 
lector of  customs  for  the  time  being  at  the  said  port  of  withdrawal  within 

from  the  date  hereof,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void;  otherwise  to  remain  in  fall 
force  and  virtue. 

.     [SEII*.] 

.      [SBAL.J 

.    [seal.] 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of: 


Art.  215.  The  bond  having  been  duly  executed,  a  i)ermit  shall  be 
issued  directing  the  storekeeper  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  surveyor, 
which  permit  shall  be  as  follows: 

export  delivery  permit. 

Port  op . 


Ctistamr  House  t 


To  the  storekeeper  at ; 

You  will  deliver  to  the  surveyor  of  the  port  for  exx)ortation  by 


(here  describe  the  merchandise) ,  imported  into  this  district  on  the 
by ,  in  the , ,  master,  from . 


CoOecUyr. 

Art.  216.  The  withdrawal  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  proper  officer 
with  directions  to  cause  the  merchandise  described  therein  to  be  laden 
for  exportation,  indicating  such  as  is  to  be  weighed,  measured,  or 
gauged,  which  directions  shall  be  as  follows: 

Port  of , 

Custom-House^ ,  19    , 

To  the  shippiiig  officer: 

You  will  examine  the  goods  described  in  the  accompanying  withdrawal,  and. 
if  found  to  agree  exactly  therewith,  to  superintend  the  lading  thereof  on  board 
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the 

will  make  due  return. 


-,  for  exportation  to 


■y  of  which,  when  completed,  yon 


Collector, 

A  special  return  of  the  weight,  gauge,  or  measure  of  the  merchan- 
dise must,  when  required,  be  made  to  the  collector. 

The  export  bond  will  be  canceled  upon  the  presentation  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  a  collector  of  customs  tliat  the  merchandise  has  been  duly 
landed  at  x>ort  of  destination. 

Art.  217.  Foreign  merchandise  once  imported  and  afterwards 
exported  is  dutiable  ui)on  every  subsequent  importation  into  Cuba, 
except  as  otherwise  specially  provided  for. 

Art.  218.  Entries  of  merchandise  covered  by  any  one  invoice  may 
be  made  simultaneously  for  both  consumption  and  warehouse.  Where 
an  intent  to  export  the  merchandise  is  shown  by  the  bill  of  lading  and 
invoice,  the  whole  or  the  part  of  an  invoice  not  less  than  one  package 
may  be  entered  for  "  warehouse  and  immediate  export."  In  this  case 
the  collector  may  designate  the  vessel  in  which  the  merchandise  is 
laden  as  constructively  "  a  warehouse,"  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
direct  transfer  of  the  goods  to  the  exporting  vessel.  The  same  pro- 
cedure may  apply  to  goods  entered  for  "warehouse  and  immediate 
transportation." 

Art.  219.  Any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  in  bond  or  under  gen- 
eral order  which  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom  shall  be  subject  to  the 
rates  of  duty  in  force  at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal. 

Art.  220.  All  blanks  or  forms  used  in  the  entry  or  withdrawal  of 
goods  in  bond  shall  be  furnished  at  the  cost  of  the  interested  parties. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
PEBTAL  PE0VI8I0N8  AND  ADDITIONAL  DUTIES. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PENAL  ACTS  AND  CUSTOMS  PROCEEDINGS. 

AUT.  221.  Persons  committing  any  of  the  offenses  mentioned  in  the 
following  articles  shall  be  liable  to  the  following  penalties  named 
therefor: 

*  1.  If  any  importer,  owner  or  consignee,  agent,  or  other  person  shall 
make  or  attempt  to  make  any  entry  of  imported  merchandise  by  means 
>f  any  fraudulent  or  false  invoice,  affidavit,  letter,  paper,  or  by  means 
>f  any  false  statement,  wTitten  or  verbal,  or  by  means  of  any  false  or 
fraudulent  practice  or  appliance  whatsoever,  or  shall  be  guilty  of  any 
inlf  ul  act  or  omission  by  means  whereof  the  Government  of  the  island 
)f  Cuba  shall  be  deprived  of  the  lawful  duties,  or  any  portion  thereof, 


*  President's  order,  Circular  No.  81,  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs, 
iXLgnst  24,  1899. 
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accruing  upon  the  merchandise,  or  any  x)ortion  thereof,  embraced  or 
referred  to  in  such  invoice,  affidavit,  letter,  paper,  or  stat>ement,  or 
affected  by  such  act  or  omission,  such  merchandise,  or  the  value  thereof 
to  be  recovered  from  the  person  making  the  entry,  shall  be  forfeited, 
which  forfeiture  shall  only  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  merchandise  or 
the  value  thereof  in  the  case  or  package  cx)ntaining  the  particular 
article  or  articles  of  merchandise  to  which  such  fraud  or  false  paper  or 
statement  relates. 

And  such  person  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  for  each  offense  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  time  not  exceeding 
two  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

2.  Every  person  who  willfully  conceals  or  destroys  any  invoice, 
book,  or  paper  relating  to  any  merchandise  liable  to  duty  which  has 
been  or  may  be  imported  into  the  island  of  Cuba  from  any  foreign  port 
or  country,  after  an  inspection  thereof  has  been  demanded  by  the  col- 
lector of  any  collection  district,  or  at  any  time  conceals  or  destroys 
any  such  invoice,  book,  or  paper  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  any 
evidence  of  fraud  therein  contained,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both. 

3.  That  judges  of  the  First  Instance  and  Instruction  shall  have,  and 
hereby  are  given,  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
offenses  herein  enumerated,  and  hear  testimony  and  make  investiga- 
tions as  is  now  provided  by  law  in  other  offenses;  and  if  they  shall 
determine  from  the  evidence  presented  that  there  is  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  party  accused  is  guilty  of  the  offenses  charged 
against  him  they  shall  admit  such  person  to  bail,  or,  in  default  of  good 
and  sufficient  bail,  commit  him  to  jail  to  await  the  action  of  the  crim- 
inal court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Provided,  That  the  offense  shall  have  been  committed  in  any  part 
of  the  province  in  which  the  judicial  district  of  the  judge  is  located,  or  ■ 

That  the  accused  shall  have  been  apprehended  in  any  part  of  the 
province  in  which  the  judicial  district  of  the  judge  is  located,  although 
the  offense  may  have  been  committed  elsewhere,  or  ' 

That  the  accused  shall  have  been  apprehended  out  of  the  island  ci 
Cuba  and  brought  into  the  province  in  which  the  judicial  district  ct\ 
the  judge  is  located,  without  respect  to  where  the  offense  may  have 
been  committed.  | 

4.  The  criminal  courts  ("Audiencias  de  lo  Criminal")  shall  hare! 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  herein  set  forth  when  the  offense  shall  harei 
been  committed  in  the  district  in  which  the  court  now  has  jurisdictioi.  j 
by  law  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  or  without  reference  to  where  tie 
offense  shall  have  been  committed,  if  the  accused  shall  have  beea 
apprehended  in  said  district,  or  if  the  accused  shall  have  been  brouglif 
into  said  district,  provided  he  shall  have  been  apprehended  out  d 
the  island  of  Cuba. 
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\. 


5.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  heretofore  and  bioto  exteting-  1h  xl 
sland  of  Cuba  which  ai^e  inconsistent  with  the  pq^^l^i^i^fHi^fj^s 
article  as  to  their  application  hereto  are  hereby  declared  To'"Be  null 
md  void. 

Art.  222.  If  any  merchandise  be  found  on  board  any  vessel  which 
8  not  included  in  her  manifest,  produced  as  required  by  these  regu- 
ations,  the  captain  shall  forfeit  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  such 
oerchandise  not  manifested,  and  all  such  merchandise  belonging  to 
►r  consigned  to  the  oflScers  or  crew  of  the  vessel  shall  be  forfeited, 
rhese  forfeitures  shall  not  be  incurred,  however,  if  it  shall  be  made 

0  appear  to  the  principal  customs  officer  of  the  port  that  the  errors 
hDd  omissions  in  the  manifest  were  made  without  intention  of  fraud 
<r  collusion.  In  such  case  the  master  may  be  allowed  to  correct  the 
nanifest  by  a  post  entry.  Should  any  package  or  article  named  on 
he  manifest  be  missing  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  or  if  the  mer- 
faandise  on  board  does  not  otherwise  agree  with  the  manifest  deliv- 
red  by  the  master,  except  as  above  prescribed,  the  master  shall  be 
lable  to  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  $500,  in  the  discretion  of  the  col- 
jctor;  but  if  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  principal 
astoms  officer  of  the  port  that  no  part  whatever  of  the  merchandise 
a  such  vessel  has  been  unshipped,  landed,  or  unladen  since  it  was 
aken  on  board,  except  as  specified  in  the  manifest,  and  pursuant  to 
ermits,  or  that  the  disagreement  is  by  accident  or  mistake,  in  such 
use  the  penaltj^  shall  not  be  inflicted. 

Art.  223.  No  merchandise  shall  be  brought  into  Cuba,  under  penalty 
f  forfeiture,  from  foreign  ports  in  vessels  of  less  than  thirty  tons  gross 
opacity. 

Art.  224.  Captains  of  vessels  proceeding  from  foreign  ports  are 
Bible  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  the  following  cases: 

1.  For  failing  to  have  the  manifest  of  the  vessel  or  other  documents 
L  order  on  entering  a  port,  the  captain  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
om  850  to  $250. 

If  the  captain,  on  his  arrival  in  port,  fails  to  present  said  manifest 

1  the  boarding  officer,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $500. 

2.  If  the  manifest  lacks  any  of  the  requisites  set  forth  in  article  77, 
J  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $100. 

3.  For  failing  to  present  the  required  copies  of  the  manifest  or  other 
kpers  required,  or  in  the  failure  of  these  to  conform  to  the  originals, 
>  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $50,  and  he  shall  be  obliged 

produce  the  missing  documents  or  rewrite  the  incorrect  ones,  as  the 
,0e  may  be. 

4r.  For  failure  to  present  at  the  custom-houses  of  ports  entered  the 
meral  manifest  of  goods  in  transit,  he  will  pay  a  fine  of  from  $10  to 
O,  and  he  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  presentation  of  the  copy 

the  general  manifest  which  the  custom-house  of  the  port  in  transit 
a.11  request  from  the  custom-house  of  the  port  of  origin. 
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5.  For  all  differences,  in  excess  of  twentv-five  per  cent  of  the  actiuil 
weight,  resulting  in  the  gross  weight  of  the  packages  declared  in  the 
manifest,  which  shall  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  assessment  of  duties, 
the  captain  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  150. 

6.  For  changing  anchorage  in  port  without  the  permission  of  th< 
custom-house  the  captain  shall  pay  a  fine  of  $50. 

7.  For  failure  to  present  the  log  book  and  other  papers  on  requesi 
of  the  boarding  inspector  on  board  of  the  vessel,  he  shall  pay  a  fiw 
of  $50,  and  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  clear  until  he  has  produced 
the  said  documents. 

8.  For  failure  to  present,  immediately  upon  arrival  at  port,  tb( 
st>atement  of  passengers  and  the  number  of  pieces  of  baggage  brought 
by  each,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $100. 

9.  For  all  provisions  and  supplies  not  contained  in  the  note  of  pro 
visions,  he  shall  pay  double  duties. 

10.  When  the  straps  or  seals  placed  on  the  hatches  and  bulkheadf 
of  the  vessel  are  found  raised  or  broken,  except  in  cases  of  aocident, 
the  captain  shall  pay  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500,  without  prejudice  tc 
his  liability  to  such  other  penalties  thus  incurred.     (See  article  119.) 

11.  If  the  straps  or  seals  placed  on  the  packages  on  board  are  found 
broken,  the  captain  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $50foreAeb 
strap  or  seal  so  broken,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  other  penaltia 
as  may  have  been  incurred. 

12.  For  removing  from  the  vessel  without  the  i)ermi88ion  of  tlM 
custom-house  any  packages  which  are  contained  in  the  manifest,  hi 
shall  pay  an  amount  equal  to  double  the  value  of  the  merchandise. 

13.  For  disembarking  persons  or  discharging  goods  at  points  dlAn 
ent  from  those  designated  by  the  authorities,  in  the  event  of  a  vesad 
being  ordered  into  quarantine,  the  captain  shall  pay  a  fine  of  $10(H 
in  the  case  of  passengers,  or  double  the  value  of  the  goods  in  tin 
case  of  merchandise. 

14.  For  failing  to  state  in  the  manifest  the  increased  tonnage  of  i 
vessel  through  being  lengthened  at  a  foreign  port,  or  for  omitting  tt 
note  in  said  document  the  repairs  made  and  the  materials  employed 
in  the  same,  the  captain  shall  be  liable  to  pay  double  duties  assessaUi 
on  said  repairs. 

Art.  225.  Penalties  shall  also  be  incurred  in  the  following  caat 
and  amounts: 

1.  When  smaller  boats  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  vessels  cool 
alongside  of  vessels  other  than  the  one  that  they  are  discharging,  d 
delay  in  transit,  or  make  landing  at  a  point  different  from  that  deat 
nated  for  the  discharge,  the  captain  of  such  boat  shall  pay  a  fine  a 
from  $5  to  $10,  without  pi'ejudice  to  the  responsibility  of  said  captva 
or  other  persons,  to  such  penalties  as  may  be  incurred  for  other  mi 
demeanors  connected  with  the  above. 

Art.  226.  The  consignees  of  merchandise  shall  be  subject  to  pc* 
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Eies  or  additional  duties  in  the  amounts  and  in  the  cases  hereinafter 
;>ressed: 
'  1.  Merchandise  of  prohibited  importation,  whether  declared  as  legal 
|r  notf  shall  be  seized  and  confiscated. 

2.  If  the  appraised  value  of  any  merchandise  shall  exceed  the 
keclared  value  thereof,  there  shall  be  collected,  in  addition  to  the 
IQgular  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  a  further  sum 
qual  to  one  per  cent  of  the  total  appraised  value  for  each  one  per 
lent  that  such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  declared  value;  and  if 
•uch  appraised  value  shall  exceed  the  declared  value  by  more  than 
tfty  per  cent,  except  when  arising  from  a  manifest  clerical  error,  the 
mtry  shall  be  held  to  be  presumptively  fraudulent,  and  the  goods 
hall  be  seized  and  forfeited  to  the  Government. 

3.  If  the  declared  weight  of  merchandise  shall  be  exceeded  by  the 
4;tual  weight  by  a  difference  of  from  one  to  fifteen  per  cent  (both 
Delusive)  of  the  total  weight  of  the  goods,  additional  duties  may  be 
mposed,  in  the  discretion  of  the  collector  of  customs,  they  not  to 
xceed  one  per  cent  of  the  total  duties  on  the  merchandise  for  each 
ne  per  cent  of  difference  between  the  declared  and  actual  weights, 
inch  additional  duties  will  not  be  imposed  by  the  collector  of  customs 
Q  cases  wherein  he  is  satisfied  that  the  difference  occurred  in  good 
aith. 

When  this  difference  exceeds  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of 
he  merchandise,  but  does  not  exceed  fifty  per  cent  of  said  total 
reight,  one  per  cent  additional  duties  shall  be  imposed  for  each  one 
ler  cent  of  difference  between  the  declared  and  actual  weights. 

When  this  difference  exceeds  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of 
be  merchandise,  the  declaration  shall  be  held  to  be  presumptively 
raudulent,  and  the  merchandise  shall  be  seized  and  forfeited  to  the 
k>vernment. 

4.  In  all  cases  of  additional  duties,  mandatory  or  discretionary, 
ctually  imposed,  there  shall  be  no  remission  thereof  except  with  the 
Titten  approval  of  the  chief  of  the  customs  service  at  Habana,  to 
'bom  an  appeal  in  writing  can  be  made,  whose  decision  in  the  matter 
iall  be  final. 

5.  Firearms,  gunpowdeif,  cartridges,  dynamite,  and  all  classes  of 
i:plosives  and  munitions  of  war  found  maliciously  concealed  on  board 
I  any  vessel,  or  not  contained  in  the  manifest,  shall  be  seized,  and 
ie  captain  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars. 

6.  For  failure  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  liquidated  duties  within 
iree  working  days  after  public  note  of  its  liquidation  has  been  given 
I  the  custom-house,  the  consignee  will  pay  five  per  cent  surtax  on 
\e  amount  constituting  the  debit. 

This  penalty  is  independent  of  the  amount  to  be  imposed  according 
f  article  115  of  these  regulations,  for  storage  dues  for  the  period 
f  time  the  merchandise  has  remained  in  the  custom-house  after  the 
rescribed  number  of  days  from  the  date  of  discharge. 
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Art.  227.  Merchandise  brought  by  passengers  shall  be  liable  to 
seizure  when  the  same  is  found  concealed  on  their  persons,  or  other- 
wise, with  evident  intent  to  defraud  the  customs. 

Art.  228.  Those  persons  exporting  national  products  by  sea  shall 
be  liable  to  penalties  in  the  following  amounts  and  cases: 

1.  For  embarkation  at  ports  of  entry  of  any  merchandise  without 
the  permission  of  the  custom-house,  they  shall  pay  from  one  to  ten 
dollars  fine,  in  the  judgment  of  the  collector  of  customs;  and  if  the 
shipment  has  been  made  at  a  port  which  is  not  a  port  of  entry,  they 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  vessel 
shall  be  obliged  to  provide  itself  with  the  necessary  documents  for 
the  cargo  on  board,  at  the  nearest  custom-house. 

2.  When  captains  of  vessels  put  to  sea  without  having  first  com- 
plied with  all  the  requisites  and  formalities  established  in  these  regu- 
lations they  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  which  shall  be 
levied  upon  their  consignees,  who  are  held  subsidiarily  responsible 
for  the  fines  and  duties  payable  by  captains. 

Art.  229.  In  entrances  and  clearances  in  the  coasting  trade  between 
ports  of  Cuba  the  following  penalties  shall  be  incurred  in  the  amounts 
and  cases  hereinafter  expressed : 

1.  For  shipping  any  merchandise  coastwise,  without  a  permit  from 
the  custom-house  or  other  qualified  authority,  the  shipper  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  equal  to  the  value  of  the  merchandise. 

2.  When  foreign  merchandise  is  found  on  board  of  a  vessel,  without 
the  necessary  documents  corresponding  thereto,  the  captain  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  double  the  amount  of  the  duties  for  which  they  are  liable 
in  each  case. 

3.  When  foreign  merchandise  is  found  on  board  of  a  vessel  without 
the  necessary  documents  corresponding  thereto,  if  the  same  be  free 
of  duty,  the  captain  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $5  to  $50. 

4.  For  failing  to  give  notice  of  the  arrival  of  his  vessel,  although  in 
ballast,  to  the  collector  at  the  port  of  entiy  the  captain  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  from  $5  to  $50. 

The  captain  or  consignee,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
same  penalty  without  prejudice  to  their  liability  to  such  other  pen- 
alties as  may  be  applicable  under  these  regulations  for  the  mem 
act  of  unlading  merchandise  of  any  kind  at  a  port  which  is  not  ai 
authorized  port  of  entry. 

Art.  230.  In  the  transshipment  of  merchandise  the  parties  engaged 
therein  shall  be  liable  to  penalties  in  the  following  amounts  and  cases: 

1.  For  transferring  dutiable  merchandise  from  one  vessel  to  anotto 
without  the  permission  of  the  customs  officials  the  captain  shall  pay 
double  the  amount  of  the  duties  corresponding  thereto  under  the 
tariff. 

2.  For  the  same  offence,  in  the  case  of  national  merchandise  free  of 
duty  and  any  other  charge,  both  the  captain  delivering  and  reeeivin? 
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the  same  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $50  in  the  discretion 
of  the  collector  of  customs. 

3.  For  differences  in  packages  or  in  merchandise  in  bulk  which  are 
found  not  manifested  during  the  operation  of  transshipment,  see 
article  156. 

4.  When  smaller  boats  engaged  in  carrying  merchandise  in  pack- 
ages or  in  bulk  to  be  transshipped  lay  alongside  of  a  vessel  or  place 
other  than  that  to  which  the  said  merchandise  is  destined,  see  article 
156. 

Art.  231.  The  consignees  of  merchandise  to  be  deposited  in  bonded 
warehouse  who  fail  to  present  the  corresponding  declarations  within 
the  prescribed  period  of  time  must  enter  the  same  for  immediate 
consumption. 

Art.  232.  Any  person  or  persons  not  employes  of  the  Cuban  cus- 
toms service  who  shall  wear  the  uniform  of  that  service  shall  be  liable 
to  a  i)enalty  of  $100  upon  conviction  by  a  correctional  court. 

Art.  233.  No  fine  or  penalty  prescribed  in  these  regulations  shall 
be  considered  to  exempt  the  parties  so  fined  from  such  other  legal 
proceedings  as  are  provided  for  in  these  I'egulations. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

UNITED  STATES  AEMY-TEANSPOET  SEEVIOE. 

Art.  234.  All  transports  arriving  from  the  United  States  at  any  of 
bhe  ports  of  the  island  of  Cuba  shall  comply  with  the  following  rules 
and  regulations  in  regard  to  their  passengers  and  cargo: 

First.  The  personal  baggage  of  all  enlisted  men  and  officers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  containing  articles  solely  for  the  use  of  them- 
selves or  their  families  in  reasonable  quantities,  to  be  determined  by 
bhe  collector,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

The  personal  baggage  of  all  civilians  carried  as  passengers  upon 
United  States  transports  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  passengers  landing  from  foreign  countries. 

Second.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  quartermaster  in  charge  of  any 
United  States  transport  to  present  to  the  custom-house  at  the  port  of 
mtry  a  manifest  in  duplicate  containing,  specified  separately,  first, 
ill  merchandise  on  board  of  said  transport  which  is  public  property 
)f  the  United  States;  second,  merchandise  for  charitable  purposes; 
Ihirdy  all  property  of  civilian  employes  of  the  Government;  fourth, 
ill  property  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  serving  in  Cuba;  fifth,  all 
property  of  private  individuals. 

Third.  It  is  further  the  duty  of  the  quartermaster  to  issue  to  each 
)f  the  above-named  parties  a  bill  of  lading  covering  all  such  mer- 
chandise. 

Fourth.  Upon  arrival  of  the  transport  at  any  port  in  Cuba  from  a 
loreign  country  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  quartermaster  in  charge 
)f  said  transport  to  deliver  to  the  collector  of  customs  such  manifest, 
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duly  certified  by  himself  to  be  correct,  which  manifest,  if  merchandise 
on  board  be  consigned  to  several  ports  of  the  island,  shall  be  returned 
to  the  quartermaster  containing  the  certification  that  all  goods  be- 
longing to  that  port  have  been  unladed  in  conformity,  and  the  quar- 
termaster shall  deliver  the  manifest  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  any 
subsequent  port  for  which  the  transport  carries  freight  from  the 
United  States. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

PE0TEST8. 

Art.  235.  Importers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  valuation  or  classi- 
fication of  merchandise  as  fixed  by  the  collector  of  the  port  shall  pay 
the  duties  imposed,  but  may  file  before  or  at  the  time  of  payment, 
and  not  later,  a  written  protest  and  appeal,  stating  briefly  the  valae 
or  classification  which  it  is  claimed  should  have  been  established. 

Art.  236.  The  board  of  appeals,  Cuban  customs  service,  appointed 
by  the  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba,  and  consisting  of  not  more 
than  five  nor  less  than  three  members,  shall  consider  such  protests 
against  the  classification  of  merchandise  and  assessment  of  duty  a« 
may  be  forwarded  to  it  by  the  chief  of  the  customs  service.  A 
majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  Protests  shall  be  prepared  and  submitted  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  hereinafter  given. 

Art.  237.  The  board  shall  give  opportunity  to  each  protestant  to 
present  evidence  in  support  of  their  claims,  and  shall  direct  the 
production  before  it  of  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  deemed  relevant 
to  the  case. 

Art.  238.  The  board  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  its  proceedings,  and 
shall  submit  in  writing  its  findings  in  the  case  of  each  protest  to  the 
-chief  of  the  customs  service  for  action  by  him.  All  protests  miist 
state  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  claim  and  the  paragraph  of  the  tariff 
under  which  classification  is  claimed.  Irrelevant  and  prolix  protests 
or  protests  that  fail  to  point  out  distinctly  and  specifically  the  precise 
objection  of  the  person  protesting  in  respect  to  each  entrj''  or  para- 
graph of  an  entry,  his  reasons  therefor,  and  protests  which  do  not  cit« 
paragraphs  of  the  tariff,  will  not  be  entertained,  nor  will  any  prote^ 
be  entertained  on  excessive  sea  stores. 

Art.  239.  The  parties  making  protests  are  therefore  particnlarly 
■cautioned  that  they  must  present  to  the  board  of  appeals  all  docu- 
ments upon  which  they  rely  for  the  support  of  their  claims.  AH 
opinions  of  the  board  of  appeals  should  be  governed  by  the  vote  of  • 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

Art.  240.  Whenever  a  case  before  the  board  of  appeals  has  been 
heard,  a  vote  thereon  shall  be  taken,  which  shall  be  final  and  concln- 
sive,  unless  before  the  end  of  the  session  a  majority  of  the  board  sh^Il 
vote  to  reconsider  the  same. 
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Art.  241.  The  following  shall  be  the  regulations  for  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  all  protests: 

All  protests  shall  be  addressed  to  the  collector,  containing  name  of 
vessel,  number  of  entry,  number  of  carta  de  pago,  number  of  the 
manifest,  number  of  the  liquidation,  name  of  the  appraiser  making 
the  appraisal,  and  the  address  of  the  protestant. 

All  protests  must  be  accompanied  by  samples  whenever  possible, 
which  samples  shall  be  identified  by  the  signature  of  the  appraiser, 
the  number  of  the  entry,  and  the  name  of  the  protestant. 

Protests  must  be  written  in  English  or  Spanish,  and  must  be  per- 
fectly legible;  without  which  necessary  requisite  they  will  not  be 
accepted. 

The  decision  of  the  protests  will  be  communicated  to  the  protestant 
in  writing,  and  all  information  in  relation  thereto  will  be  furnished 
and  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  appeals. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  these  regulations,  no  protest 
against  the  assessment  of  duties  shall  be  received  unless  presented 
in  writing  by  the  importer  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  payment  of 
duties. 

All  protests  that  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  board  of  appeals 
wiU,  together  with  the  action  of  the  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba,  be 
forwarded  to  the  military  governor  for  final  decision. 

Art.  242.  Protests  against  the  decisions  of  collectors  of  subports 
shall  be  prepared  as  above,  directed  and  transmitted  by  such  col- 
lectors to  the  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

EEVEinJE-OUTTEE  8EBVI0E. 

Art.  243.  The  duties  of  the  revenue-cutter  service  shall  be  the  pro- 
tection of  the  customs  revenue,  the  assistance  of  vessels  in  distress, 
the  enforcement  of  the  neutrality  laws,  of  laws  pertaining  to  quaran- 
tine, of  the  laws  governing  merchant  vessels,  the  protection  of  mer- 
chant vessels  from  piratical  attacks,  the  protection  of  wrecked 
property,  and  such  service  as  may  be  specially  directed  by  the  col- 
lector of  customs  for  Cuba. 

The  cruising  ground  of  revenue  vessels  shall  be  designated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba. 

Akt.  244.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  of&cers  of  revenue  vessels,  when- 
ever possible,  to  board  vessels  arriving  within  the  waters  of  the  island 
>f  Cuba  or  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast  thereof  if  bound  for  Cuba, 
\o  search  and  examine  the  same,  to  demand,  receive,  and  certify  the 
oaanifests  required  of  them  by  law,  to  seal  the  hatches  and  other  com- 
munications with  the  cargo,  and,  where  necessary,  to  place  an  officer 
>n  board  to  remain  until  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination. 
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Art.  245.  Particular  watchfulness  shall  be  observed  with  respect  to 
vessels  destined  for  ports  above  the  entrances  of  rivers  or  other 
waterways  whose  shores  may  afford  opportunities  for  smuggling. 

Art.  246.  Officers  of  revenue  vessels  shall  arrest  persons  found 
yiolating  the  laws  by  breaking  bulk  or  landing  any  part  of  the  cargo 
of  a  vessel  not  in  distress  or  under  unavoidable  necessity,  before  a 
custom-house  permit  has  been  obtained. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

0U8T0MS  DISTRICTS. 

Art.  247.  The  coast  line  of  the  island  of  Cuba  shall  be  divided  into 
fourteen  customs  districts,  as  foUow^s: 

Hdbana. — From  junction  of  Habana  and  Matanzas  provinces,  on 
north  coast,  westward  around  Cape  Antonio  to  junction  Matanzas, 
Santa  Clara,  and  Ilabana  provinces,  on  the  south  coast. 

Subport  of  Batabano  and  Nueva  Gerona,  on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  included 
herein. 

Matanzas. — From  junction  of  Habana  and  Matanzas  provinces,  on 
north  coast,  to  Cabo  Hicacos. 

Cardenas, — From  Cabo  Hicacos  to  junction  of  Matanzas  and  SantA 
Clara  provinces,  on  north  coast. 

Sagua. — From  junction  of  Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara  provinces,  on 
north  coast,  to  Rio  Sagua  la  Chica. 

Caibarien, — From  Rio  Sagua  la  Chica  to  junction  of  Santa  Clan 
and  Puerto  Principe  provinces,  on  north  coast. 

Nuevifas, — From  junction  of  Santa  Clara  and  Puerto  Principe  prov- 
inces, on  north  coast,  to  junction  of  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  prov- 
inces, on  north  coast. 

Oibara. — From  junction  of  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  provinces^ 
on  north  coast,  to  Cabonico  y  Lebisa.  ■ 

Baracoa. — From  Cabonico  y  Lebisa  to  Punta  Maisi. 

Guantdnamo, — From  Punta  Maisi  to  Rfo  Baconao. 

Santiago. — From  Rio  Baconao  to  Cabo  Cruz.  i 

Manzanillo. — From  Cabo  Cruz  to  junction  of  Puerto  Principe  tuai 
Santa  Clara  provinces,  on  south  coast. 

Santa  Cruz. — From  junction  of  Santiago  and  Puerto  Principe  pi>»v-j 
inces,  on  south  coast,  to  junction  of  Puerto  Principe  and  Santa  Clai^ 
provinces,  on  south  coast.  j 

Tunas  cle  Zaza. — From  junction  of  Puerto  Principe  and  Santa  OIais 
provinces,  on  the  south  coast,  to  Rio  Agabama.  I 

Trinidad. — From  Rio  Agabama  to  Rio  San  Juan.  I 

Cienfuegos. — From  Rfo  San  Juan  to  junction  of  Santa  Clara,  M!&tM| 
zas,  and  Ilabana  provinces,  on  south  coast.  1 

Subports  of  entry  may  be  established  by  order  of  the  military 
ernor  of  Cuba. 


i:n'dex. 


A. 

Article. 

Abandoned  goods,  proceeds  of,  not  to  be  returned  to  owner « 109, 110 

wreck,  merchandise  of,  who  is  owner 161 

Abandonment,  implied,  described _ 1.- 157 

mnst  be  so  declared  in  writing  by  collector  of  customs 158 

of  merchandise  exempts  from  payment  of  duties 110, 157 

Abatement  of  duty  on  dead  animals 174 

Accidents  at  sea  to  be  reported  by  captain  to  surveyor. 81 

to  goods,  how  invoices  are  affected  thereby 103 

Accounts  must  be  submitted  to  proper  inspection 13 

princixMtl  customs  officers  required  to  keep 13 

public  property  to  be  accounted  for  as  prescribed  by  military  gov- 
ernor   14 

of  bonded  warehouses  to  be  examined 192 

of  money  Secretary  of  War  may  require 14 

to  be  rendered  in  proper  form 14 

A.ccurate  returns  to  be  made  by  appraiser 131 

Acting  collector  of  customs 3 

Correspondence  of,  how  transmitted * 5 

To  render  reports 5 

Who  maybe  appointed 3 

Additional  duties  .:.     224 

assessed  against  consignees,  when 226 

Idditions  to  manifest  null  and  void. 77 

Lddresaee  of  letters  containing  merchandise  required  to  appear  at  post-office  141 

Idmeasurement  of  vessels  for  registry  to  be  performed  by  surveyor 22 

Advertisement  of  sale,  how  paid  for 110 

Ad  valorem  duties,  how  calculated 100 

market  value  of  goods,  basis  of 100 

merchandise  subject  to 100 

wholesale  price,  basis  of 100 

to  include  value  of  container 100 

iffidavit,  false,  penalty  for 221 

kgents  of  consignees 93, 97 

marine  insurance  companies,  when  considered  consignees 94 

vessels,  when  allowed  to  board 65 

Jooholicliquors  for  post  exchanges  not  free 69 

Jlowances  for  damage  and  short  shipments  not  allowed 172 

iterations  in  bonded  warehouse,  provisions  for 190 

require  new  bonds 190 

Jtered  receipts  must  be  investigated 44 

mended  returns  of  weights  must  be  checked  or  signed  by  weigher 58 

approved  by  surveyor v..  58 

original  figures  not  to  be  erased 58 

83 


84 

American  consignments  renounced,  procednre  for 113 

flag,  what  vessels  may  fly IW 

Ammunition  not  to  be  carried  on  vessels  engaged  in  coasting  trade 119 

Amount  of  bonds  of  employees  to  be  determined  by  collector 63 

duty  on  baggage  that  may  be  remitted 72 

Anchorage,  place  of,  to  be  indicated  by  port  authorities 80 

Anchoring  place,  procednre  on  entering. _ 78 

Animals  imported,  claim  for  damages  to 174 

Appeals  provided  for , 17 

Application  for  establishment  of  bonded  v^arehouse 188 

permit  for  transfer  of  merchandise 156 

vessels  to  engage  in  export  trade 147 

to  enter  goods  without  invoice 104 

collector  of  customs  to  export  for  repairs 73 

Appraisal  of  merchandise,  expenses  of,  how  to  be  paid 110 

goods  admitted  free  are  to  be  appraised 129 

how  made  where  there  is  no  appraiser 1S7 

letters ,  accounts,  and  invoice  must  be  produced . .  137 

oaths  may  be  administered  for 187 

order  for,  to  be  issued 131 

samples  must  be  submitted  to  collector 134 

when  to  be  made 113 

where  to  be  performed 73,135 

who  may  be  present  at 73 

Appraisers,  division  of  appraisers _ 129,130 

information  to  be  furnished  by,  to  collectors 133 

may  demand  the  production  of  documents 137 

examine  importers  under  oath 13? 

must  apply  paragraphs,  rules,  etc. ,  of  tariff 131 

closely  inspect  all  articles 134 

observe  rules  of  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba 131 

report  to  collector  of  customs    183 

verify  prices  on  entry  with  market  value 133 

the  representative  of  collector  of  customs 123 

responsible  to  collector  for  correct  appraisal 131 

to  describe  merchandise,  how 133 

report  in  writing  to  collector 132,138 

supervise  appraisal  of  all  merchandise 131 

under  control  and  direction  of  collectors 129, 182 

Appraiser's  store  to  receive  samples  of  cargoes  in  bulk 40 

warehouses,  persons  excluded  from »8 

Approval  of  surveyor  required  on  amended  return  of  weights ^ 

Arms  not  to  be  canied  on  coasting  vessels 17* 

Arrests  may  be  made  by  masters  of  light-house  tenders 84 

Arrest  of  persons  violating  the  law ^ 

Articles  known  as  oleomargarine 7! 

purchased  by  Departments  of  Government  dutiable 71 

which  may  be  exported  for  repairs 78 

Artificial  butter  to  be  branded  as  oleomargarine 7! 

Assistant  weighers  to  be  assigned  to  duty  by  weigher 58 

Attacks  by  pirates,  how  guarded  against *^ 

Auction  sale  of  goods  not  duly  entered 107.1* 

Audienda  de  lo  criminal,  jurisdiction  of 31 

Authority  for  withdrawal  of  bonded  goods 3i 


85 

Article. 

Authority  of  coBtoms  agents,  how  secured 93 

Anthorization  of  consignee's  clerks  necessary 93 

to  open  all  i>ackages ^ 67 

concealed  spaces 67 

destroy  f alse^bottoms , 67 

partitions...  .  67 

bnlkheads : 67 

Ayerage  weight  of  steel  rails,  how  to  be  secured 59 

B. 

Baggage,  duty  on,  not  to  exceed  $t  may  be  remitted 73 

examination  to  be  made  in  presence  of  owner 138 

landed  before  persons  are  permitted  to  board  vessels 65 

list  of,  to  be  produced... 80 

of  officers  and  enlisted  men  admitted  free 234 

of  passengers,  how  landed 122 

owner  of,  to  be  examined 188 

permits  to  be  entered  in  discharging  book 51 

unclaimed,  how  disposed  of 138 

when  examined 138 

when  passengers  are  to  be  searched 138 

when  sent  to  warehouse 138 

Ballast  must  not  be  taken  on  board  while  vessel  is  unloading 45 

Banker,  when  considered  as  consignee 94 

Basis  for  computing  periods  granted  for  customs  oi)eratlons 88 

of  classifications  made  by  appraisers . 134 

Barges,  general  bond  for 199 

Beam  of  scales,  how  to  be  poised 57 

to  be  kept  clean 57 

to  be  tested  frequently 57 

Bills  of  lading  made  to  order  to  be  stated  in  manifest 87 

may  be  transferred  by  indorsement 94 

necessary  for  all  transport  shipments 234 

to  accompany  entries 98 

to  be  indorsed  to  importer .-  98 

Blank  dock  book  for  weighers 55 

how  to  be  kept 55 

spaces  in  manifests  to  be  "lined" _ 77 

Blanks  used  at  the  expense  of  the  interested  party 220 

Boata  not  allowed  to  go  alongside  vessels  in  port 65 

Boarding  inspectors,  duties  of .._ 31 

must  ascertain  name  of  vessel  and  master 31 

•          board  all  vessels  coming  from  foreign  ports 31 

certify  the  manifest  of  cargo 31 

examine  documents  relating  to  vessel  and  crew.  31 
have  charge  of  vessel  until  permit  for  unlading 
is  granted  and  a  discharging  officer  is  assigned 

to  vessel 31 

learn  name  of  port  of  departure  of  vessels  boarded .  31 

seal  hatches  and  openings  when  necessary 31 

verify  manifest  of  cargo  by  actual  examination.  31 

Bottrd  of  Appeals,  action  to  be  forwarded  to  collector  of  customs  for  Cuba.  242 

appointed  by  collector  of  customs 288 


86 

Artidfi. 

Board  of  Appeal,  deciflions  reached  by  majority  vote 239 

how  appointed 286 

majority  of,  csonstitutes  a  quorum _ 886 

to  consider  protests _ 23S 

hear  evidence. of  protest .._ 237 

keep  full  record  of  proceedings 238 

submit  findings  to  chief  of  customs  service 238 

vote  of,  to  reconsider  decisions 240 

Bond,  amount  of,  to  be  determined  by  collector 62 

class  of  surety  for 83 

for  establishment  of  warehouse 188 

form  of,  to  be  prescribed  by  collector ® 

must  be  good  and  valid 61 

necessary  for  night  discharge  of  vessels _ 118 

new,  when  required _ 18^ 

object  of ..  -  - 61 

of  customs  employees 61 

agents -. _ _. 83 

to  be  registered ..  93 

required  for  export  of  bonded  goods _.. , 214 

to  be  executed  before  collector _.  188 

given  by  owner  of  vessel  engaged  in  coasting  trade 179 

for  production  of  invoice. 104 

who  are  to  furnish 61 

Bonded  goods,  how  transferred _ _  3® 

liable  for  duties  in  force  at  time  of  withdrawal 819 

must  be  warehoused  by  shipping  marks 195 

must  be  numbered  consecutively 195 

period  allowed  for  storage  of 193 

merchandise  to  be  noted  on  manifest _  1® 

privilege  not  to  be  abused i 123 

stores  to  be  guarded  by  night  inspectors 8^ 

warehouses,  classes  of 184 

may  be  discontinued,  when ' l^ 

under  customs  locks 186 

Book  of  weights  to  be  filed  within  six  days  after  discharge  of  vessel 3$ 

Books  to  be  kept  by  district  inspectors  .. 25 

of  bonded  warehouses  to  be  examined 192 

Broken  seals,  penalties  for 231 

to  be  reported  to  collector  of  customs 119 

Building,  part  of ,  may  be  bonded 1^ 

Bulk  cargoes,  how  treated 4& 

Bulkheads  of  vessels  may  be  destroyed 67 

Bulky  articles  may  be  stored  in  warehouses  of  class  3 ' ISfT 

Bulletin  board  of  custom-house _ 91 

purpose  and  object  of ^  89 

Butterine  to  be  branded  as  oleomargarine Tl 

C. 

Cancellation  of  export  bond SH 

Capacity  of  vessels  in  which  importations  may  be  made 111 

Captains  entering  port  through  stress  of  weather  shall  present  copies  of 

manifest _ __  Tt 

must  keep  record  of  payments  of  foreign  tonnage  dues __  139 


87 

Article. 

Captains,  name  to  be  given  in  manifest _ _ 77 

of  steamships  to  make  oath  of  tmth  of  manifest _.- 117 

to  notify  collector  when  ready  to  sail 15ft 

Cargo  and  manifest  must  agree _ 7ft 

for  immediate  delivery,  where  landed _. 115 

in  bulk,  how  entered  in  manifest 77 

how  treated 40 

lost  at  sea  to  be  reported  to  surveyor. 81 

manifest  of,  sworn  to  by  master  ,  _ _  _ 75 

must  not  be  taken  on  board  while  vessel  is  discharging 45 

of  coastwise  vessels,  when  considered  foreign. 166 

contraband  vessel  to  be  sent  to  custom-house . .  _, 128 

each  vessel,  weight  of,  separate  book  for  each 56 

transport . .   _ _ 284 

vessels  engaged  in  coasting  trade  may  be  examined 179 

to  be  accounted  for  before  clearance  is  granted 90 

checked  out  by  marks  and  numbers 50 

discharged  at  different  ports 84 

examined  by  boarding  inspectors 31 

landed  under  supervision  of  inspectors 115 

transferred  to  be  accounted  for  by  coast  inspector 38 

removed  at  night,  how  done 35 

N      when  it  may  be  reloaded 159 

Carriage  of  merchandise  by  custom-house  to  be  charged  against  same 67 

Cartmen  transporting  dutiable  goods  must  produce  license 43 

Carts,  general  bond  for  —     199 

Casks  of  wine  in  bond  may  he  refilled 206 

Gasnalties  to  vessels  to  be  reported ._ 168 

Cashiers  of  custom-houses  to  record  payment  of  foreign  tonnage  dues 180 

Cattle  may  be  landed  without  delay 121 

Causes  of  entrance  through  stress  of  weather  must  be  stated _ 159 

Certificates  for  delivery  of  goods 50 

lading. 216 

unlading  vessels _ 159 

of  cleai-ance  . . 153,168,179 

collectors  of  payment  of  tonnage  dues 181 

consuls _ 75, 99 

deposit  of  ship's  papers •. 75 

draymen 43 

health  of  cattle 121 

lightermen _ 43 

payment  of  foreign  tonnage  dues _ 180 

seizure. .  _ 128 

shipments 'Mn  part" :._ 28 

of  merchandise 27 

surveyor  of  the  port  of  necessity  for  unlading 159 

weighers  and  gangers 27 

weights - 60,120 

withdrawal  for  export 214 

value  of  coin _ 99 

Changing  anchorage,  penalty  for _ 224 

Character  of  merchandise  to  be  given  in  manifest 77 

Charges  due  on  unclaimed  goods,  how  to  be  paid _ 110 

to  be  paid  from  sale  of  warehoused  goods 110 


88 

Artkk 

Charity,  shipments  devoted  to,  most  be  manifested 8S4 

Chief  inspector  to  assign  night  force  to  duty  _ _ 87 

see  that  orders  of  surveyor  are  obeyed 87 

make  daily  reports _ 87 

supervise  night  inspectors ..  87 

of  customs  service 2 

authority  of,  how  conferred 2 

duties  of 3 

must  be  an  officer  of  the  Army 3 

title  of. 2 

under  orders  of  military  governor 8 

Chiefs  of  departments  to  give  receipts  for  declarations 113 

Chronometers  may  be  landed  for  repairs  under  bond 122 

Cigars  brought  by  passengers  may  be  entered  free 128 

Circular  No.  31,  Division  of  Insular  Affairs 71,281 

Circumstances  calling  for  surrender  of  coasting  permit ITS 

of  entrance  through  stress  of  weather  must  be  stated 159 

Citations  for  captains,  how  served 88 

Citizens  and  police  to  aid  night  inspectors ., 36 

Civilian  passengers  on  transports,  regulations  for 284 

Claims  for  damages  not  allowed  for  injury  caused  in  searching  vessels 6T 

Classes  of  bonded  warehouses 184 

Classification  of  merchandise  ta  be  decided  by  customs  inspector  of  Habans  .  IT 

Clearance  certificate  to  be  presented  to  consul 75 

issued  by  collector 75 

of  vessels,  when  permitted W 

not  permitted  till  cargo  has  been  discharged 90 

papers  to  be  produced  by  masters 75 

permits  for  coastwise  vessels 108 

Clerical  errors  may  be  corrected   186 

Clerks  of  consignees 9S 

Coal  may  be  stored  in  warehouses  of  class  three 187 

must  not  be  taken  on  board  while  vessel  is  discharging 45 

on  vessel  to  be  entered  in  report  of  discharging  inspector 51 

Coasting  permits  must  be  approved  by  military  governor 177 

when  renewed ITS 

trade  of  Cuba,  what  vessels  may  engage  in 177 

vessels  to  be  examined  and  record  made  thereof 25 

Coast  inspectors 82 

must  keep  account  of  cargo  transferred S) 

make  two  manifests  of  transferred  oargo 88 

proceed  to  location  of  wrecked  or  stranded  vessel S 

protect  interests  of  the  revenue S 

purpose  of  appointment ' £ 

to  guard  wreck  or  stranded  vessels 81 

oversee  all  merchandise  landed 3! 

rejwrt  facts  of  wreck  to  surveyor 8! 

when  to  take  charge  of  goods  landed  from  wrecked  veeaels.  83 

surveillance *t 

when  it  begins fc 

terminates 64 

where  exercised 61 

Coastwise  trade  described l66! 

what  vessels  may  engage  in 166 1 


89 

Article. 

Goistwise  TafiseU  can  not  toncb  at  foreign  ports ..  166 

clearance  of 168 

Cobu  of  the  United  States  to  be  received  for  duties 99 

Collection  district,  on  entering,  manifest  to  be  produced 79 

CoQector  of  customs,  all  donbtf nl  questions  to  be  referred  to  collector  of 

chief  port 15 

directed  to  perform  certain  duties  formerly  belonging 

to  United  States  consuls 15 

civil  officials  may  be  appointed  to  act  temporarily  as 

acting  collectors _ 8 

correspondence  of,  how  transmitted 5 

holds  possession  of  all  merchandise  Until  duties  are  paid  1 8 

is  the  chief  officer  of  the  customs  district 18 

laches  of  subordinates,  not  liable  for 19 

may  annul  authority  of  clerks 93 

appoint  deputy  collectors 21 

es^^end  period  of  90  days  for  entry  of  merchandise  107 
issue  permission  to  engage  in  coastwise  trade.  167, 177 

remit  duties  not  to  exceed  $1 72 

must  certify  or  order  certification  of  balances  after 

due  examination _ 15 

declare  merchandise  abandoned  in  writing 158 

indorse  tbeir  views  on  all  documents  submitted 

for  that  purpose - .  15 

ret^uire  all  suboi  dinates  to  comply  with  customs 

laws,  regulations,  and  all  orders _ 15 

•       see  that  register  of  collections  is  correct 15 

not  liable  for  losses  occasioned  by  their  official  acts. .  19 

officers  of  the  Army  to  act  as _ 3 

renunciation  of  consignment  addressed  to 94 

required  to  comply  with  these  regulations,  the  cus- 
toms laws,  and  general  and  special  orders 15 

shall  appoint  the  employees  of  the  re6i)ective  customs 

houses - .  - 15 

forward  all  reports  required  by  superior  author- 
ity  - 15 

require  cashiers  and  employees  to  make  deposits 

punctually  in  public  treasury 15 

safeguard  moneys  while  in  their  possession 16 

see  that  all  duties,  taxes,  and  imposts  are  col- 
lected at  the  proper  time 15 

to  designate  employees  who  are  to  be  bonded 61 

file  and  stamp  manifests. .  _ 82 

authorize  discharge  of  vessels 115 

be  notified  of  liens  for  freight _ 114 

certify  to  duplicate  manifest 153 

countersign  permits  to  engage  in  coasting  trade. . .  177 
decide  all  questions   raised   in    the   dispatch   of 

merchandise 15 

direct  appraisers .   132 

examine  all  entries 101 

fix  bonds  of  customs  agents 93 

furnish  certificates  of  weight 60 

have  custody  of  merchandise  unladen  in  distress..  159 


90 

Artide. 

Collector  of  castoms  to  inspect  oleomargarine 71 

issue  certificate  based  on  statements  relative  to  seiz- 
ure of  contraband  vessels 188 

clearance  to  vessels _ 75 

keep  registry  of  authorization  of  clerks 93 

order  delivery  of  abandoned  goods 110 

post  notices  on  bulletin  board 89 

prescribe  interior  regulations   of  the   respective 

custom-houses _ 15 

receive   consular   certificate  of  deposit  of  ship's 

papers 75 

render  reports _ 5 

require  correction  of  all  erroneous  entries . .  _ 101 

sell  goods  not  entered  within  ninety  d&ys  after  im- 
portation   107 

send  goods  to  general  order  stores,  when 87 

take  possession  of  all  unclaimed  goods 53 

goods  not  discharged  at  proper 

time 58 

vessels  are  subject  to  his  authority  while  in  port IB 

Combined  warehouse  and  transit  bond 301 

Commercial  code  to  govern  disposal  of  renounced  consignments. 113 

Common  carriers,  bond  of,  for  transportation  of  goods  in  bond 302 

must  report  arrival  of  goods  at  destination 901 

of  goods  in  bond,  liability  of  - 13S 

Companies,  marine  insurance,  when  considered  consignees W 

Compensation  allowed  for  working  at  night. . _ f... _ 118 

Competent  tribunal  to  determine  salvors'  interest  in  wrecked  goods ISl 

Compounds  of  butter  to  be  known  as  oleomargarine 71 

Computing  periods  for  customs  operations, basis  of 81 

Concealed  merchandise,  how  disposed  of  when  penalties  are  not  paid 157 

spaces  on  vessels  may  be  opened _ ^ 

Concealment  of  books  or  papers,  penalty  for 231 

Conditions  calling  for  surrender  of  coasting  permit _ .  _ ITS 

Conductors  of  cars  to  receive  manifests  from  district  inspectors  ....- 37 

Confiscated  merchandise  to  be  sold  _ lOS 

proceeds  of ,  to  be  delivered  to  collector IW 

Confiscation  of  goods  not  duly  passed  at  custom-house lOi 

Consignees,  classes  of 53 

may  employ  clerks  for  customs  operations 98 

Consignee  of  vessel  to  be  given  in  manifest 7T 

when  not  found,  procedure _ US 

who  is  so  considered.- *♦ 

of  goods  consigned  to  order _ 91 

Consignment  may  be  admitted  or  renounced ft 

renounced,  procedure  for _ IS 

Consular  certificates,  when  not  required .._ ' 71 

to  show  value  of  foreign  coins _ _ H 

Consuls  allowed  to  board  incoming  vessels C 

methods  of,  for  certifying  to  manifests. IT 

of  a  friendly  nation  to  certify  invoices  of  goods  shipped  to  the 

UnitedStates 0 

nation  of  contraband  vessel  to  be  notified  of  seizure I 

to  be  advised  of  abandoned  merchandise > I 


Article. 

Gongnls  to  receive  ship's  papers - - 75 

when  considered  as  owner  of  merchandise _ 113 

Consomptionpermit  must  agree  with  entry 98 

to  be  entered  in  the  discharging  book 51 

Container,  valne  of,  to  be  included  in  assessing  ad  valorem  duties 100 

Contents  of  liens  for  freight - 114 

packages  to  be  marked 105 

manifest --- - 77 

Contraband  merchandise  not  to  be  exported 91 

vessels,  all  hatches  to  be  closed  and  sealed 138 

Copies  of  declaration  must  agree '.- - ---  97 

landing  permits  to  be  made 53 

manifests  for  partial  discharges .-.. 84 

general  manifests  to  be  presented  at  each  port  .  - 84 

certification  of, - - 84 

Corporations  may  furnish  a  general  bond  ..- _ - 199 

to  forfeit  all  oleomargarine  not  branded 71 

Correct  returns  must  be  made  by  appraiser - 131 

Corrections  in  manifest  not  certified,  null  and  void . .  . . 77 

of  manifest,  when  permitted 76 

Correspondence  of  collectors  and  acting  collectors  to  be  transmitted  through 

office  of  principal  customs  port -  -  5 

Cost  of  sending  goods  to  warehouses  to  be  avoided,  when 41 

Country  of  final  destination  of  exported  merchandise  to  be  stated 150 

Cove,  when  entered  by  vessel,  manifest  to  be  delivered  to  inspector ^ .  78 

Crafts  entering  wrecked  goods  must  manifest  cargo 161 

Crew,  documents  relating  to,  to  be  examined  by  boarding  insx>ector 31 

of  vessels  engaged  in  coasting  trade  may  be  examined 179 

Criminal  courts  have  jurisdiction  in  customs  cases 221 

Cruising  ground  for  Revenue-Cutter  Service 243 

Cuban  productions  are  to  be  entered  free 161 

vessels  authorized  to  clear  for  foreign  ports 179 

in  ports  of  United  States  subject  to  section  2497  of  Revised 

Statutes 179 

only  to  engage  in  coasting  trade 166 

wrecked,  not  dutiable —  161 

Customs  agents  to  furnish  bond 93, 97 

duties  collected  by  postmasters,  when 142 

employees— Inspectors,  all  goods  seized  to  be  sent  to  the  public 

stores 24 

assigned  to  duty  by  surveyor 24 

forbidden  to  perform  any  private  or  unof- 
ficial duties  on  board  vessels  24 

must  ascertain  whether  incoming  vessels 

are  provided  with  signal  lights  _  _ .  24 
send  receipts  and  reports  to  sur- 
veyor   ■-.  24 

take  receipt  of  storekeeper  for  such 

goods 24 

on  special  service,  required  to  wear  uni- 
forms, where 24 

to  be  appointed  by  surveyors 24 

superintend    unlading   of    vessels    at 

night 35 
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Artide. 

Customs  employees— Inspectors,  when  collector  may  appoint 34 

Customs  districts,  description  of 5,347 

Custom-houses,  description  of - 1 

for  what  purpose  established 2 

how  established - 1,4 

locks,  where  to  be  used _ _ 39 

of  second  class 3 

twoclassesof 2 

Customs  officials,  duties  of - 

collection  of  duties 6 

fees • 

penalties • 

compilation  of  returns  of  commerce,  navigation,  and  im- 
migration   € 

disbursement  of  public  moneys 6 

documenting  of  vessels 6 

exclusion  of  foreign  vessels  from^coastwise  trade 8 

immigration  laws,  enforcement  of 6 

maintenance  of  laws. 6 

treaties   8 

must  warn  and  advise •  8 

prevention  of  smuggling • 

securing  lawful  revenue 6 

suppression  of  smuggling 6 

use  and  preservation  of  public  property 6 

Customs  operations,  who  may  perform W 

surveillance,  by  whom  exercised • 

in  jurisdictional  waters W 

in  ports tt 

where  exercised W 

Dr. 

Damage  can  not  be  claimed  for  losses  occasioned  by  examination  of  vessel..  -  f* 

of  merchandise,  no  allowance  for Vi 

to  goods  incurred  on  voyage,  no  allowance  for !!• 

Date  manifest  is  received  to  be  stamped  thereon S 

of  landing  goods  from  vessel  to  be  noted  in  discharging  book 51 

warehousing  must  be  placed  on  all  bonded  packages 19S 

Dead  animals,  abatement  of  duty  on _ 1T4 

Death  of  consignee,  eflPect  of 15^ 

parties  to  a  bond  to  be  rejiorted  to  military  governor 1S§ 

Declarations  and  oath  of  consignee 8J 

copies  of ,  must  agree Sf 

of  abandonment,  when  not  necessary IST 

wrecked  merchandise  _ Ifl 

to  be  compared  with  manifest,  invoice,  and  bill  of  lading Vi 

delivered  to  chiefs  of  departments. .. •. 112 

noted  in  register 11- 

numbered 1'- 

sworn  to  for  supplies  for  post  exchanges ^ • 

Decisions  of  collectors  of  subports  to  be  forwarded  to  collector  of  customs 

for  Cuba >.. 241 

Definition  of  printed  matter i# 
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Article. 

Ddiyeries  of  goods  from  any  vessel  must  correspond  to  landing  permit  for 

same 28 

Delivery  of  merohandiae  to  be  made  in  open  day 118 

Deposit  of  ship's  papers 179 

Derelict  merchandise  is  dutiable 161 

Description  to  be  made  of  unshipped  merchandise  _ 20 

YBgue,  not  allowed  in  manifests 77 

Destruction  of  invoice,  penalty  for 221 

Differenoes  in  weight,  x)enalty  for 224 

Discharge  book  to  be  delivered  to  surveyor 50 

duly  signed 60 

accomi>anied  with  permits  and  orders  of  discharge. . .  51 

Diadiarge  of  vessela,  collector  to  designate  place  for 115 

entering  i)ort  in  ballast 127 

details  of ,  how  arranged 118 

goods  landed  in  error 128 

goods  without  permit  sent  to  general-order  store 115 

made  under  supervision  of  insx>ectors 115 

nothing  to  be  landed  without  permission 124 

periodsfor 125 

permit  for  unlading  ballast 127 

responsibility  of  captain  in 115 

rules  for  discharging  cargo  in  bulk 121 

to  be  performed  in  open  day 118 

to  be  performed  within  prescribed  period 115 

unlading  of  cattle  . 121 

when  permitted  .  115 

Discharging  book  to  be  kept  by  discharging  inspectors  50 

must  designate  disposition  of  all  packages 51 

entries  in,  how  to  be  made 50,51 

how  to  be  kept 50, 51 

inspectors:  alterations  in  receipts  to  be  investigated 44 

are  to  check  our  cargo _ 50 

assigned  to  vessels  to  examine  cargoes 88 

for  storing  or  delivering  of  car- 
goes   88 

to  superintend  unlading 88 

duties  of - 88 

extra  hours  of  service  to  be  paid  for  by  shipper 47 

have  power  to  oblige  cartmen  and  lightermen  ex- 
hibit license  to  carry  goods 48 

how  x>ermits  are  to  be  entered  in  discharge  book. . .  51 

must  be  constantly  on  duty  until  relieved 48 

close  hatches  before  leaving  vessel 48 

endeavor  to  save  expense  to  owner  of  perish- 
able goods. . . : .  - 41 

have  goods  properly  separated  on  wharves 
for  convenience  of  weighers,  gangers,  or 

markers. 42 

have  goods  weighed,  ganged,  or  measured  be- 
fore removal 42 

lock  room  or  safe  where  valuables  are  stored.  89 
not  allow  ballast  or  coal  to  be  loaded  while 

vessels  are  discharging  cargo 45 
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Article. 

Discharging  inspectors  most  not  allow  unlading  of  goods  before  sonrise  or 

after  sunset 46 

report  condition  to  night  inspector  when  he 

takescharge 48 

disobedience  of  lightermen  or  cart- 
men  - 43 

to  what  places  goods  are  sent 50 

secure  all  unbroken  packages  of  sea  stores...  88 

submit  discharge  book  to  suryeyor 51 

to  suryeyor  all  vouchers  relating  to 

disposition  of  the  cargo 51 

not  allowed  to  leave  vessel  without  consent  of  sur- 
veyor   48 

samples  of  cargo  in  bulk  to  be  sent  to  appraiser's 

store 40 

to  cancel  or  remove  all  customs  seals  before  deliv- 
ering goods  for  further  transportation 49 

keep  a  discharge  book 50 

personally  examine  vessels  before  reporting  them 

fully  discharged 5S 

report  all  explosive  or  perishable  goods  imported.  41 
goods  on  board  after  discharge  period 

has  expired 52 

coal  on  board  vessels 51 

excess  of  sea  stores _._ 38 

seize  all  goods  removed  in  violation  of  law 4S 

send  mail  to  nearest  post-office _ 88 

unsigned  receipt  with  each  load  of  goods  to 

warehouse _  44 

take  charge  of  specie  and  valuables 3) 

officers  assigned  to  vessels 81 

Disobedience  of  customs  orders  or  regulations  to  be  rei)orted  to  surveyor. ..  48 

Disposal  of  explosive  substances 9W 

Disposition  of  duplicate  manifest 158 

perishable  goods 301 

printed  matter  relating  to  lotteries 14S 

refitted  vessel 1^ 

unshipped  packages 31 

Dispositions  of  the  tariff  must  be  applied  by  appraiser 181 

Disputes  over  charges  for  warehousing  goods,  how  decided IBS 

Distress,  vessels  in 159. 34S 

District  inspectors,  books  to  be  kept  by « 

certificates  of  shipment,  made  by 31 

in  charge  of  finid  delivery  to  make  final  return  of  dis- 
charge   S 

have  general  supervision  of  all  vessels  coming  into  their 

districts * 

how  report  of  partial  discharge  of  vessel  is  to  be  made..  ^ 
must  be  in  their  respective  districts  during  such  hours 

as  the  surveyor  may  direct fl 

certify  to  manifests  delivered  to  masters  or  con- 
ductors    

give  name  of  weigher  or  ganger  underneath  certifi- 
cate of  shipment 


: 
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Article. 
District  inspectors  most  specify  aodemeath  certificate  nnmber  of  packages 

not  shipped  and  reason,  if  known 28 

state  disposition  made  of  unshipped  portion  of  ship- 
ment   28 

record  book  to  be  kept  by 25 

to  ascertain  if  Cnban  vessels  are  properly  documented. .  25 

have  complied  with  naviga- 

tionlaws 25 

examine  vessels  coming  into  their  district 25 

retain  custody  of  vessels  nntil  relieved  by  discharging 

inspectors 25 

secure  and  seal  all  hatches  and  openings  of  vessels 

from  foreign  ports  which  enter  their  district  . : . . .  25 

supervise  shipment  of  goods  for  export 26 

transportation  in 

bond 26 

when  shipments  are  to  be  indorsed  *' shipped  in  part"  . .  28 
there  are  two  inspectors  one  must  be  constantly 

on  duty :,. 25 

to  indorse  on  original  entry  certificate  of  ship- 
ment    27 

Division  appraisers.    {See  Appraisers. ) 

Division  of  insular  afifairs,  circular  of,  No.  31  .  ...   71 

Dock  book  for  weighers ' 55 

how  to  be  indorsed ^ 55 

kept 55 

to  be  corrected  to  agree  with  amended  return  of  weights 58 

Documents  in  support  of  protests  to  be  presented 2^9 

of  vessels  to  be  deposited  with  consul 75 

relating  to  vessel  and  crew  to  be  examined  by  boarding  inspector .  3 1 

required  for  export  of  merchandise 151 

to  be  presented  for  appraisal  of  merchandise 137 

Double  duties  charged  on  provisions  not  listed  with  ship's  stores 2:24 

Doubts  as  to  quality  of  goods,  how  decided 134 

Draymen  must  produce  siiirned  receipt  for  goods  delivered  before  intrusted 

with  another  load 44 

or  lightermen  must  give  bond 198 

Duress  by  enemies,  obligations  and  privileges  conferred  by 78 

Dutiable  goods  claimed  as  stores  to  be  sealed  by  discharging  collector 38 

stored  in  bonded  warehouses 184 

mail  held  until  duties  are  paid 142 

Duties  assessed  on  merchandise  received  by  mail 130 

must  be  paid  on  derelict  merchandise 161 

excessive  ship's  stores 86 

not  to  exceed  $1  may  be  remitted 72 

of  consuls  of  the  United  States  performed  by  oollectorn  of  cuatomH. .  15 

Revenue-Gutter  Service 242 

weighers 53  60 

on  baggage  and  effects,  when  remitted 72 

passsengers' effects,  when  remitted 1\J^ 

to  be  paid  from  proceeds  of  sale HO 

taty.  amount  to  be  paid  on  merchandise  to  be  decided  by  customs  ins})eotor 

atHabana U 

>uty-p«ttd  merchandise,  when  to  be  sold  by  collector U^^ 
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Artkte. 

Duty,  neglect  of,  to  be  reported  to  snrvey or  by  weigher  _ St 

performance  of ,  guaranteed  by  bond 61 

E. 

Effects  of  passengers  {see  Baggage). 

when  admitted  free  of  duty 122 

dnties  on.  not  to  exceed  $1  may  be  remitted 72 

Employees  not  restricted  in  discharge  of  their  duty 87 

Entrance  of  vessels  through  stress  of  weather  ...  .   ISI 

Entries  of  district  inspectors  to  be  made  with  necessary  particnlars 2$ 

Entry  of  merchandise,  agent  mnst  have  i)ower  of  attorney  for  malring 97 

amendments  to,  not  permitted 97 

collector  of  cnstoms  to  examine 101 

copies  of,  most  correspond 97 

declaration  of ,  who  may  make 96 

mnst  be  numbered  oonsecntiyely 96 

different  consignees  can  not  unite  in  a  single  entry. .  96 

methodsof W 

form  of  declaration  and  oath... 91 

information  to  be  set  forth  in  entries 97 

motive  power  of  vessels  to  bestatedin 102 

must  be  accompanied  by  bill  of  lading  and  invoioe.-  96 
authorized  by  proper  department  of  custom- 
house     96 

made  at  custom-house  of  port  of  arriyal 9$ 

on  entire  sheets  of  paper 96 

give  port  of  origin 97 

not  contain  amendments  or  erasures 9« 

number  of  must  agree  with  permit 56 

of  steamships  making  regular  trips 117 

goods  for  warehousing  must  be  in  duplicate 194 

should  give  number  and  paragraph  of  manifest 97 

class,  etc.,  of  packages 97 

weight  of  each  article 97 

state  name  of  consignee 91 

value  of  merchandise 9? 

to  be  duly  recorded    Ill 

made  in  duplicate  or  triplicate 96 

when  duties  accrue 16 

made  in  triplicate 2ft 

whomaymake « 

Equipment  may  be  landed  for  repairs  under  bond Ifl 

of  Cuban  vessels  wrecked  not  dutiable 16^ 

Errors,  clerical,  may  be  corrected iM 

in  certified  manifest  to  be  reported It 

manifest  do  not  cause  forfeiture * 

for  export,  how  corrected It 

Evidence  In  support  of  appeals 2^ 

of  fraud,  penalty  for  destruction  of 

shortage  must  be  presented  to  collector 

to  be  taken  for  classification  of  goods 

Examination  by  appraisers  to  be  reported  to  collector 

new,  may  be  made  in  cases  of  suspected  frauds 

of  account  of  bonded  warehouses 
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Article. 

Ezamijiation  of  baggage 1^ 

cargo  and  manifest  by  boarding  inspector  neoeflsary 31 

goods  landed  in  error Id3 

merchandise,  how  performed 105 

premises  nsed  for  bonded  warehouse 188 

Exceptions  to  regnlations  for  deposit  of  ship*s  i>apers 75 

Exchanges,  post,  what  may  be  imported  by 69 

Exclusion  of  all  persons  from  appraisals 7d 

Exceptional  examination  of  goods  to  be  reported 135 

Execution  of  bonds  before  collectors 188 

Exemption  from  duty  of  periodicals 145 

tonnagednes 176 

Expense  of  discharge  of  contraband  vessel,  how  paid 138 

night  discharge,  on  whose  account 47 

Expenses  incurred  in  seizure  charged  to  consignee 1d6 

Expense  of  appraisal,  how  paid 110 

storage  and  sale  to  be  deducted  from  proceeds 107 

vessels  in  distress  to  be  paid  for  by  sale  of  cargo 150 

Expiration  of  period  granted  for  storage  causes  abandonment  of  goods 1 57 

Explosives,  not  allowed  in  bonded  warehouses ^00 

to  be  reported  to  collector 41 

when  seized :3iJ0 

Exx)ortations,  application  for,  to  be  made  to  collector 147 

certificate  of  clearance,  when  granted ...  153 

documents  required  for 151 

expenses  of  lading  for,  by  whom  borne 151 

how  vessels  are  to  qualify  for 147 

manifest  of ,  to  be  presented 151 

merchandise  for,  how  examined 140 

errors  in,  how  corrected 140 

of  products  of  the  island  of  Cuba 151 

permit  for,  how  issued .. 14N 

policy  of  vessels  to  be  presented  in  dnplicate 147 

what  they  are  to  contain 147 

special  regulations  for  lines  of  steamers 140, 15U 

supervision  of IftJ 

vessels  to  engage  in,  to  be  examined — I4H 

when  night  work  shall  be  aUowed 15U 

ixportation  for  repairs 7H 

tzport  bond,  when  canceled UIO 

izport  or  transshipment  entries  to  be  returned  to  surveyor's  oflHoe  , .  HO 

transport  permits 51 

Jctension  of  period  allowed  for  storage  of  bonded  goods . ,        1 0)1 

iztracts  known  as  oleomargarine 71 

nilnre  to  appear  to  claim  goods,  effect  of  .         ,         ,  \t)) 

pay  liquidated  duties,  yansiiiy  for vvil 

EilBe  bottoms  may  be  destroyed Oy 

oaths,  penalties  for Uy 

imilies  of  soldiers,  baggage  of,  entered  iti9h  '^M 
9es   for  consular  service;!  to  be  fyj\ltn:i"A  by  'iolU-aU/r*  of  imiilAiiim  mn\ 

accounted  for  as  customs  col:ectionii  .  I ') 

2307G— 01 7 
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Artida. 

Figures,  original,  of  weigher  not  to  be  erased... 58 

and  letters  to  be  used  in  manifests 77 

Findings  of  board  of  appeals  must  be  in  writing 237 

Fine  for  consal  returning  ship's  papers  before  clearance  certificate  is  issued.       75 

failure  to  deposit  ship's  papers _ 75 

permitting  persons  to  board  or  leave  vessel  without  consent  of  cus- 
toms officers -_       65 

Firms  may  furnish  a  general  bond 199 

to  forfeit  all  oleomargarine  not  branded 71 

Firearms,  when  seized 226 

Firkins  containing  oleomargarine  to  be  branded 71 

Flag  of  vessels  engaged  in  coasting  trade  of  Cuba 177 

Foreign  goods  landed  from  a  vessel  in  distress  are  dutiable 161 

merchandise,  transit  of 154 

in  transit  not  liable  for  duties 154 

vessels  not  engaged  in  trade  exempt  from  tonnage  taxes 176 

obligations  of  masters  of 7J 

to  deposit  ship's  papers  with  consul 73 

when  permitted  to  engage  in  coastwise  trade 166 

Forfeiture  of  merchandise 333 

not  on  manifest   ..       7^ 

whenremitted 76 

Form  of  bond  of  employees  to  be  prescribed  by  collector & 

Forms,  application  to  enter  goods  without  invoice 104 

declaration  of  owner ._ 97 

consignee 91 

Form  for  manifest  of  packages  carried  in  transit .  .  IM 

withdrawal  for  exportation 211 

of  oath  of  consignee 9T 

owner  of  merchandise 97 

declaration  on  export  withdrawal 212 

export  delivery  permit 215 

issuing  permits  to  engage  in  coasting  trade 179 

order  for  examination  of  bonded  goods  withdrawn  for  eicport S16 

permit  to  unlade  ballast ITt 

transfer  of  merchandise  in  bond 196 

withdrawal  permit 3u6 

Forms,  blank,  at  the  expense  of  the  interested  party 336 

Four  leagues,  limit  of  .iurisdictional  waters  of  Cuba 61 

Fractional  silver  of  the  United  States  to  be  received  in  limited  amounts ...        91 

Frauds,  when  suspected,  may  be  investigated M 

Fraudulently  entered  goods  to  be  forfeited 101 

Free  merchandise  to  be  appraised 131 

of  duty,  supplies  for  United  States  Army  and  Navy A 

pratique,  admission  to _.  81,  S5 

permits  to  be  entered  in  the  discharging  book X 

Freight  carried  from  United  States  on  Army  transport 53J 

due,  to  be  paid  from  sale  of  unclaimed  goods ISl 

Funds,  employees  in  charge  of,  to  be  bonded Q 

G. 

Garrisons,  officers  in  charge  of  post  exchanges 

Gangers  or  weighers,  names  of,  must  appear  on  certificates 27. 5£ 

General  bond  for  lighters  or  drays 

manifest  must  state  packages  transferred 1 
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Article. 

General  order  stores,  goods  in,  when  to  be  sold 109 

when  goods  are  to  be  sent  to 87 

transportation  bond 203 

Odd  coin  to  be  receired  for  dnty 99 

Goods  consigned  to  order  to  be  noted  in  manifest 77 

devoted  to  charity  must  appear  on  manifest 288 

imported  in  any  ▼ecool  mnst  correspond  to  landing  i>ermit .  38 

in  bond  liable  for  dnties  in  force  at  time  of  withdrawal 319 

period  allowed  to  remain  in  storage 198 

samples  of,  may  be  taken 205 

in  transit,  general  manifest  for  necessary 334 

landed  are  to  be  properly  separated  on  wharres 43 

may  be  followed  when  frands  are  snspected 64 

mnst  all  pass  throngh  cnstom-honse 67 

be  examined  in  appraisers'  room 185 

not  dnly  entered  within  ten  days  to  be  placed  in  store 116 

passed  at  cnstom-honse  to  be  seized 106 

on  vessel  not  manifested,  penalty  for 234 

to  be  arranged  on  wharves  for  convenience  of  weighers 43 

entered  within  ninety  days  after  importation 107 

undervalued,  when  confiscated 336 

when  forfeited  to  Gk>vernment 106 

Government  stores  nsed  for  storage  of  seized  goods. 185 

to  x)ay  dnty  on  supplies ..  .  70 

vessels  exempt  from  tonnage  taxes 176 

Governor-General  mnst  approve  permits  to  engage  in  coasting  trade 177 

to  be  advised  of  American  consignments  renounced 118 

ht)88  tonnage  to  be  stated  in  manifest ..- l,  77- 

weight  of  x>ackage6  to  be  given  in  manifest 77 

hinpowder  not  allowed  in  bonded  warehouses 300 

H. 

[arbor  improvement  taxes 175,176 

Latches  and  openings  of  foreign  vessels  to  be  sealed  by  district  inspectors. .  35 

closed  by  revenue  officers  344 

of  contraband  vessels  to  be  closed  and  sealed 138 

to  be  opened  only  in  presence  of  collector 138 

sealed  by  boarding  inspectors 31 

abana  designated  as  principal  customs  port  of  Cuba 5 

ealth  certificate  necessary  for  cattle  landed 131 

officers  permitted  to  board  incoming  vessels 65 

eavy  articles  may  be  stored  in  warehouses  of  class  three 187 

oxur  manifest  is  received  to  be  stamped  thereon 83 

ours  when  vessels  may  be  unladen 46 

I. 

entification  of  articles  exported  for  repairs 78 

iplements  and  weights  to  be  tested 54 

ftplied  abandonment,  how  decided 157 

iportations  by  sea 67 

not  entered  within  ninety  days  to  be  sold 107 

of  oleomargarine  to  be  inspected  by  collector 71 
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Artide. 

Importations,  when  considered  as  beginning W 

of  goods  free  of  duty,  when  concladed .  _•  . .  68 

Imported  aninials,  claim  for  damages  to 174 

Importer  must  deliver  abandoned  goods  as  directed 110 

may  abandon  all  or  part  of  shipment 110 

examine  bonded  goods 205 

m  ost  give  bond  for  duty  on  goods  in  bonded  warehouse 195 

not  liable  for  duty  on  abandoned  goods 110 

right  of  appeal  from  appraisement 161 

Importing  vessels,  when  vessels  are  so  considered (B 

Imprisonment  of  persons  committing  frauds  against  the  revenue 231 

Incorx)orated  compknies  may  act  as  sureties 188 

Information  furnished  by  appraisers  to  collectors 188 

Injury  to  persons  on  vessels  to  be  reported : 165 

Insolvency  of  parties  to  a  bond  to  be  reported  to  military  governor 189 

Insurance  companies,  marine,  when  considered  consignees 94 

Interlineations  in  manifests,  null  and  void 77 

Interior  circulation 18! 

employees  of  custom-houses  to  exercise  surveillanoe 06 

Inventory  of  wrecked  cargo. 168 

Investigations  made  by  judges  221 

Invoices,bond  to  be  given  for  production.... 104 

fraudulent,  penalty  for Sfl 

may  be  divided,  how 194 

cover  goods  for  consumption  and  for  warehouse 217 

penalty  for  failure  to  produce 104 

pro  forma » 104 

*  required  for  each  separate  shipment  of  goods IGft 

to  be  compared  with  entry 104 

reduced  to  the  currency  of  the  United  States.. 91 

state  country  of  origin  of  goods 108 

weight  of  steel  rails  in,  when  accepted 51 

Iron,  heavy,  may  be  stored  in  warehouses  of  class  3 187 

railroad,  how  to  be  weighed _.  SI 

**  I.  T."  permits  to  be  entered  in  the  discharging  book 51 

J. 

Judges  of  first  instance,  authority  of 28 

instruction,  authority  of CI 

Jurisdictional  waters  of  Cuba 61 

L. 

Labor  in  handling  bonded  goods,  how  paid 181 

Lading  for  export  to  be  verified _ IS 

of  merchandise,  documents  required  for 15t 

X>ermits,  under  what  conditions  granted 49 

Landed  goods  to  be  properly  separated  on  wharves 4 

Landing  from  vessels  in  port tf 

permit  necessary  for  seized  goods tl^ 

Language  of  manifest _.  _ tl 

protests  - SI 

Lardine  to  be  branded  as  oleomargarine ti 

Leaf  tobacco  unclaimed  to  be  destroyed,  when 107«lV 
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Article. 

liQgal  holidays,  legal  effect  of 84 

introdnction  of  merchandifle,  how  performed 67 

period  for  discharge  of  vessels _ 125 

proceedings  not  stayed  by  fines 232 

Legitimate  importation  to  be  proven 188 

Letters  and  fignres  to  be  nsed  in  manifests _ 77 

carried  contrary  to  law  to  be  seized _..  18 

containing  dntiable  merchandise,  how  examined 141 

may  be  seized,  when _.• 12 

snspected  of  containing  merchandise,  how  marked 142 

when  delivered  without  being  opened 142 

opened  in  presence  of  customs  officers 141 

Liability  of  agents  and  xnincipals 97 

common  carriers  for  goods  in  bond 128 

customs  officers  as  to  bonds .  63 

officers  who  certify  shipments  without  dne  inspection 80 

Libeled  for  salvage,  merchandise 161 

Liens  for  freight,  form  of _ ..  114 

must  be  satisfied 114 

notice  of ,  to  be  given  to  collector  of  customs  .. .  .  114 

on  goods  for  immediate  shipment  can  not  be  recognized 114 

to  be  verified  by  affidavit 114 

Life,  loss  of ,  to  be  reported 168 

Lighters,  general  bond  for 199 

can  not  approach  vessel  other  than  the  one  being  unladen 116 

discharging  cargo  to  be  accompanied  by  an  inspector 116 

must  discharge  at  once  on  wharves 116 

have  manifest  before  allowed  to  depart  from  wreck 38 

manifests  must  be  in  prescribed  form 38 

by  whom  to  be  signed 38 

how  disposed  of 83 

Lightermen  and  draymen  must  furnish  bond 198 

engaged  in  transporting  duitable  goods  must  produce  j)ermit 

when  requested 48 

Limitations  of  articles  to  be  admitted  free  for  post  exchanges 69 

Liquidation  dock  book  to  be  verified  _ 55 

Liquidated  duties,  when  to  be  jwiid -.  226 

duties,  damages  not  considered  in 110 

Liist  of  harbor-improvement  taxes _ 175, 176 

passengers  to  be  produced 80 

[jocal  authorities,  when  manifest  to  be  delivered  to 78 

[jOcks  tampered  with,  to  be  reported  to  collector 204 

Liog  book,  fine  for  failure  to  present 224 

to  be  examined  by  surveyor 81 

Lioes  of  coasting  permit,  how  proven 178 

life  to  be  reported _ .  _ 163 

IfOttery  tickets,  disposition  of 146 

M. 

Cachinery  allowed  to  be  transported  coastwise 171 

idCail  bags,  sealed,  delivered  to  postmasters _ 140 

packages,  when  sent  to  custom-house 142 

to  be  sent  to  poet-office  by  discharging  inspector 38 

Calls,  examination  of .  139,141 
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Article. 

Malt  liqaors  for  post  exchanges  not  free 6» 

Manifests,  additions  to,  null  and  void 77 

and  cargo  mnst  agree... 76 

cargo  in  bulk,  how  entered  in 77 

consignee  to  be  given  in 77 

contents  of 77 

copies  of  must  agree  with  original 79 

when  to  be  delivered 77 

copy  to  be  sent  to  port  of  destination,  when S4 

corrections  of,  when  allowed 76 

duplicate  to  be  certified  by  collector 15S 

for  each  port  of  entry - 77 

exx)ort  to  be  sworn  to 153 

part  of  cargo  discharged 84 

gross  tonnage  to  be  stated  in.. 77 

interlineations,  not  permitted  in 77 

in  triplicate,  when  necessary SOS 

language  of 77 

merchandise  not  on,  forfeited 76 

most  be  certified  to  by  district  inspectors 27 

state  packages  carried  in  transit 154 

name  of  captain  to  be  given  in 77 

of  baggage  to  be  produced 80 

cargoes  to  be  certified  to  by  boarding  inspector 31 

coastwise  vessels    169 

merchandise  laden  for  foreign  ports 155 

route  of  vessel  to  be  delivered 91 

transport  to  be  presented  at  custom-house 2$l 

wrecked  or  derelict  merchandise 161 

penalty  for  erroneous 76, 221 

period  for  producing 75 

ports  of  departure  to  be  stated  in 77 

post  entries  on,  when  permitted 76 

register  of  vessel  to  be  given  in 77 

the  basis  of  all  port  operations 77 

time  of  delivery  of,  to  be  stamped  on  by  surveyor 8} 

to  be  posted  on  bulletin  board 89 

to  be  examined  by  customs  officer 79 

presented  to  collector 153 

first  customs  officer  boarding  vessel 79 

returned  to  captain 7S 

signed  and  sealed  by  consul 77 

stamped  *  ^Admitted  "  by  collector 8J 

sworn  to  by  master 77 

prepared  of  cargo  of  wrecked  vessels 33 

two  copies  in  Spanish  to  be  delivered 84.77 

to  state  consignee «: 

bills  of  lading  made  **  to  order" g: 

vague  descriptions  of,  not  permitted 77 

weights  always  to  be  given  in ^  77 

when  Spanish  copies  are  to  be  presented «.  51 

Manner  of  issuing  permits  to  engage  in  coasting  trade 179 

Manufactured  substances  known  as  oleomargarine ._  71 

Marks,  numbers,  and  weights  of  packages  to  be  given  in  manifests .  'j 
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Article. 

Masters  may  apx)eal,  when 77 

entering  port  throngh  stress  of  weather  shall  present  copy  of  mani- 
fest  - 77 

mast  not  allow  i)er8on8  to  board  vessel  until  customs  officers  take 

charge  thereof 65 

present  clearance  papers  to  consul 75 

produce  manifests  of  cargo 75 

to  forfeit  value  of  merchandise  not  manif e  sted 76 

of  lighters  to  be  under  bond 116 

light-house  tenders  have  police  x>o  wers  of  search 34 

vessels  engaged  in  coasting  trade  may  be  examined 179 

in  distress,  when  liable  to  fine 159 

to  receive  certified  manifests  from  district  inspectors ....  27 

report  sea  stores  to  discharging  inspectors 38 

Materials  for  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  to  be  admitted  free 69 

used  in  repairs  of  vessels  dutiable 69 

Mayors  may  authorize  search,  when 11 

Marine  Hospital  Service  may  place  vessels  under  '*  observation '' 85 

supplies  for 69 

to  deliver  manifests  to  surveyor  of  port -  85 

Inspect  all  vessels 81 

insurance  companies,  when  considered  consignees 94 

Measures  and  weights,  when  tested 23 

to  be  compared  with  standards 23 

Merchandise  abandoned  to  marine  insurance  companies 94 

brought  by  passengers  to  be  entered 122 

liable  to  seizure 227 

confiscated  to  be  sold 108 

consigned  to  order,  disposition  of 87 

consignees  of  ,_ 92 

deposited  in  general-order  stores,  when  to  be  sold 109 

imported  in  vessels  of  less  than  30  tons  capacity  confiscated . . .  223 

in  abandoned  vessels,  consignees  of 94 

bulk,  how  unladed   J21 

landed  in  distress  dutiable 161 

error,  procedure  for ' 123 

libeled  for  salvage 161 

must  not  remain  over-night  on  wharves 152 

pass  through  custom-house 67 

not  duly  entered  to  be  forfeited 106 

on  manifest  to  be  forfeited _ 76 

to  be  landed  between  sunset  and  sunrise 35 

of  move  than  $100  in  value  not  to  be  admitted  without  invoice.  104 

picked  up  at  sea  is  dutiable 161 

salvors  of,  considered  as  coDsignees 94 

taken  from  a  wreck  is  dutiable 161 

transported  in  bond  to  be  sealed 123 

unshipped  must  have  ticket  stating  whether  for  export  or 

transportation 29 

when  considered  as  abandoned 113 

duties  are  paid  and  not  removed  from  custom-house,  how 

disposed  of 157 

Iderchants,  when  they  may  declare  it  necessary  to  unlade  vessels 159 

B^ethod  of  keeping  dock  book 55 
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Artick. 

Military  governor  of  Cuba  may  establish  or  suppress  custom- houses 4 

prescribe  forms  for  accounting U 

to  approve  form  of  bond  for  bonded  warehouse.  188 

permits  to  engage  in  coasting  trade. .  177 

public  sale  of  certain  goods 107 

be  notified  of  destruction  of  bonded  ware- 
house   190 

prescribe  disposition  of  abandoned  goods 110 

restrictions    for    importations   of 

Army  supplies tt 

order  disposition  of  lottery  tickets 146 

Misconduct  of  customs  employees  to  be  reported  by  weighers  to  surveyor ..  59 

Missing  packages  of  cargo,  penalty  for 888 

when  found  must  pay  duty 178 

Mixtures  known  as  oleomargarine 71 

Money,  employees  in  charge  of,  to  be  bonded 61 

kinds  of ,  to  be  expressed  in  invoice W 

public,  must  be  accounted  for  as  required  by  military  governor  or 

Secretary  of  War 14 

Moorings  must  be  made  at  place  indicated  by  authorities 80 

Morning  report  of  surveyor  to  collector,  contents  of 25 

Motive  x>ower  of  vessels  to  be  stated  in  entries 102 

Moving  of  goods  in  bond  must  be  done  by  bonded  draymen  or  lightermen..  198 

Municipalities  to  pay  duty  on  supplies 70 

Municipal  judges  may  authorize  search U 

N. 

Names  of  captains  to  be  given  in  manifests ^ 

placed  on  bulletin  boards  of  custom-house 89 

persons  lost  at  sea  to  be  reported 16J 

shippers  to  be  given  in  manifest .' 77 

vessel  and  master  to  be  secured  by  boarding  inspector 31 

weighers  or  gangers  must  appear  on  certificates 27. 51 

Nationality  of  vessel  to  be  stated  on  entry 97 

Nationalized  merchandise,  how  performed 16^ 

Natural  products  laden  at  any  point  on  coast 170 

Navigation  laws,  violations  of,  to  be  reported  to  surveyor 25 

Navy  of  United  States,  supplies  for _ 9 

Neglect  of  duty  to  be  reported  by  weigher  to  surveyor .  5S 

Neutrality  laws  enforced  by  Revenue-Cutter  Service S4S 

New  bonds,  when  required _ 189 ' 

coasting  permits,  when  granted 17? 

examinations  to  be  made  in  case  of  suspected  fraud 6t 

packages  must  be  marked  like  old  ones 2(B 

Newspapers  exempt  from  duty 145  j 

Night  discharge  of  vessels  only  by  special  permit 44' 

inspectors,  for  what  purpose  appointed _ 85 

may  call  on  police  and  citizens  to  aid  them 81 

examine  persons  leaving  vessels 81 

question  persons  boarding  vessels  at  night 81 

stop  persons  from  leaving  vessels 81 

must  guard  wharves 85 

keep  watch  over  vessels 35 

prevent  landing  of  goods  between  sunsetand  sunrise.  ^ 
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Article. 

Night  inspectors  must  protect  bonded  warehouses  from  robbery 85 

should  examine  packages  taken  from  vessels  at  night 86 

seize  smuggled  merchandise 86 

to  take  precautions  against  smuggling 86 

watch  for  small  boats  approaching  yessels  or  wharves 

under  their  charge 86 

may  stop  the  landing  of  goods,  when 86 

Night  permits,  when  neoessary 85 

must  be  exhibited,  when 85 

Night  work,  when  permitted -  162 

Nonagreement  of  merchandise  with  manifest,  penalty  for 222 

Nonmanifested  merchandise  of  officers  or  crew  to  be  forfeited 76 

Notice  of  burning  of  bonded  warehouse  communicated  to  military  governor.  190 

public  sale  of  merchandise  to  be  conspicuously  posted 107 

search  of  foreign  vessels  must  be  given  to  proper  consul 9 

on  bulletin  board  to  be  authenticated  by  collector 89 

to  be  given  of  desire  to  refit  wrecked  vessel 165 

Notifications  of  captains,  how  served 88 

NnmberSy  marks,  and  weights  of  merchandise  to  be  given  in  manifests 77 

O. 

Oath  and  declaration  of  consignee 97 

for  entry  of  goods  for  warehousing 194 

of  captain  concerning  ship's  stores 86 

master  to  manifest  of  cargo : 76 

showing  impossibility  of  producing  invoice  .   104 

Oaths,  false,  penalties  for 97 

Object  of  bond  furnished  by  customs  employees 61 

Obligations  of  masters  of  foreign  vessels 76 

owners  of  vessels  engaged  in  coasting  trade 179 

Office  of  consignee  the  office  of  the  master 88 

consul,  when  residence  of  master 88 

Officers  of  Revenue-Cutter  Service  may  board  vessels 244 

Official  correspondence,  how  transmitted 5 

Officials  of  customs  service  —boarding  inspectors 81 

bondsof 61-68 

coast  inspectors 32-34 

collectors  of  customs 15-21 

customs  inspectors 24 

discharging  inspectors 38-52 

district  inspectors 25-30 

night  inspectors 35-87 

surveyor 22 

weighers 53-60 

Official  standard  of  weights 54 

Officials  to  pay  duty  on  supplies  furnished 70 

Oleomargarine  imported  to  be  branded 71 

must  be  sold  from  original  packages 71 

not  pr(^)erly  branded,  a  fraudulent  importation 71 

to  be  seized  and  sold 71 

circular  relating  to 71 

Omission  in  documents,  penalty  for 221 

manifest  do  not  cause  forfeiture, 76 
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Artide. 

Openings  and  hatcheB  of  foreign  vessels  to  be  sealed  by  district  inspectors. .  25 

Operations  for  entering  goods  mnst  be  correct 67 

export,  when  prepared  before  vessel's  arrival 153 

Orders  for  delivery  of  goods  to  be  made  of  record 50 

Original  and  port  marks  must  appear  on  packages  for  exportation 195 

figures  of  weighers  not  to  be  erased .._ 58 

importers  can  not  be  relieved  from  liability  for  duties 197 

Owners  may  secure  delivery  permit  for  perishable  goods _ 4x 

must  be  present  at  examination  of  baggage 138' 

of  merchandise,  right  of  appeal  from  appraisement 161 

unclaimed,  to  receive  no  part  of  proceeds  of  sale. . .  109 

to  be  advised  of  clearance  of  Cuban  vessels  for  foreign  ports 179 

saved  expenses 41 

P. 

Packages  containing  oleomargarine  to  be  branded 71 

may  be  opened _.  67 

not  agreeing  with  permit 51 

foundonboard 51 

to  be  left  on  public  wharves  over  night 119 

on  manifest,  missing,  penalty  for 223 

received  by  mail  to  be  examined 139, 141 

stored  at  captain's  expense,  when 113 

transferred  from  one  vessel  to  another  most  be  manifested 156 

Packing  of  merchandise,  how  to  be  done 105 

Papers,  fraudulent,  penalty  for  presenting 821 

of  contraband  vessels  to  be  delivered  to  collector 138 

Paragraphs  of  the  tariff  must  be  applied  by  appraisers 131 

cited  in  appeals 238 

Partial  or  port  manifest  to  be  certified 77 

withdrawal  from  bonded  warehouses,  how  permitted 196 

Passengers'  baggage,  how  landed 122 

sent  to  public  store,  when 51 

effects,  when  admitted  free.. 123 

Passengers,  list  of,  to  be  produced .  80 

names  of,  to  be  on  route  manifest 91 

on  transport,  regulations  for 234 

to  be  landed  before  other  persons  are  allowed  to  board  vessels 

inport 65 

without  dutiable  property  not  to  be  detained 74 

Payments  of  foreign  tonnage  duties  to  be  noted 180 

Penal  provisions S25 

Penalties  (see  Fines) ,  do  not  exempt  from  other  legal  proceedings 233 

for  broken  seals 119, 224 

changing  anchorage  without  permission 224 

concealed  firearms  or  explosives 825 

concealment  of  documents 231 

delay  of  small  boats  in  transit 284 

destruction  of  documents 221 

difference  in  weights 824 

embarking  goods  other  than  at  a  port  of  entry 827 

merchandise  without  permission 827 

erroneous  manifest 76.2S1 
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Article . 

Penalties  for  failnre  to  ^ve  notice  of  arrival  of  vessel 228 

have  manifest  vised 224 

pay  liquidated  duties 226 

present  copies  of  manifest 224 

declaration   of    merchandise   deposited   in 

warehouse 230 

list  of  passengers 224 

logbook 224 

manifest  of  baggage 224 

general  manifest  of  goods  in  transit 224 

produce  manifest 75,224 

invoice 104 

foreign  merchandise  found  on  coasting  vessels 229 

goods  undervalued -  226 

having  goods  on  vessel  not  manifested -.  222 

importing  in  vessels  of  less  than  30  tons  capacity Ill,  223 

landing  passengers  at  wrong  place 224 

making  false  afiQdavit 221 

statements 221 

missing  packages _ 222 

misuse  of  American  flag- 179 

neglecting  to  report  loss  at  sea 163 

nonagreement  of  merchandise  with  manifest 222 

not  having  vessel's  documents  in  order 224 

stating  increased  tonnage  of  vessels 224 

surrendering  coasting  permit 178 

passengers  bringing  in  merchandise 227 

performing  private  service  by  inspectors  on  board  vessels  to 

which  they  are  assigned 24 

presenting  false  documents 221 

fraudulent  invoices 221 

provisions  not  listed  in  ship's  stores 224 

putting  to  sea  without  complying  with  regulations 228 

removing  packages  without  permission 224 

shipping  merchandise  coastwise  without  permit 229 

small  boats  approaching  other  vessels 225, 230 

transferring  goods  from  one  vessel  to  another  without  per- 
mission   230 

undervaluation 104 

unlawful  wearing  customs  service  uniform 232 

willful  acts  of  omission 221 

certif yiDg  shipments  without  due  inspection 30 

Perioda  allowed  for  bonded  goods  to  remain  in  storage 193 

granted  for  depositing  ship's  papers 75 

for  customs  operations,  basis  of 83 

making  protest  of  entrance  through  stress  of  weather. 159 

producing  manifest  of  cargo 75 

of  ninety  days  may  be  extended  by  collector  of  customs 107 

Periodicals  exempt  from  duty 145 

Perishable  articles  to  be  reported  to  collector 41 

cargo,  when  sold 159 

goods  not  allowed  in  bonded  warehouses 200 

goods  to  be  retained  on  board  vessels,  when 41 

Perjury,  penalties  for 97 
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Article. 

Permission  for  engaging:  ii^  coastwise  trade,  how  secured 166, 167 

to  be  present  at  appraisals,  how  secnred 78 

fly  the  American  flag,  when  granted 171> 

forward  goods  saved  from  a  wreck 168 

land  withont  detention 74 

Permits  for  baggage 51 

boarding  vessels - 65 

clearance  for  foreign  ports 179 

coasting  trade 177 

coastwise  vessels 168 

to  be  vis6ed '. 170 

consumption 51,  W 

delivery  of  goods  for  transport  or  export 51 

"I.  T."  goods 51 

*  merchandise 41 

discharge  of  cargo 18,23,81,115 

on  holidays 118 

goods  to  remain  on  wharves 152 

lading  merchandise  for  export 23,148 

landing 45 

merchandise 23, 81, 126 

mast  be  recorded 50 

lighters 171 

night  working  of  vessels 85,46,118 

one  vessel  to  go  alongside  another 124 

passengers  to  land 74 

transfer  of  merchandise  must  be  noted  on  manifest 156 

transport 51 

unloading  vessels  in  distress 150 

weighing  goods 60 

withdrawal  from  bonded  warehouse 193,207,208 

free 51 

from  customs  officer  necessary  to  deliver  specie  or  valuables 39 

to  be  submitted  to  surveyor 51 

viseed..  170 

carry  arms  and  ammunition _ 179 

discharge  ballast 127 

land  equipment  for  repairs 122 

transport  merchandise  in  bond 128 

warehouse .  51, 120 

when  surrendered 178 

Personal  effects  of  passengers.    (See  Baggage.) 

service  on  captains  not  necessary 88 

Persons  permitted  to  board  vessels  upon  arrival  in  i)ort 65 

not  allowed  to  board  vessels  until  master's  permission  is  obtained. .       65 

leave  vessels  until  customs  officials  take  charge 65 

caught  smuggling  to  be  arrested 86 

may  be  searched 10 

Petition  for  extension  of  period  for  discharge 115 

Pilots  allowed  to  board  incoming  vessels 65 

Piratical  attacks,  how  guarded  against     242 

Places  for  discharge  of  cargo 116 

Place  of  ultimate  destination  of  goods  noted  in  discharging  book 51 

Plantations,  machinery  for,  how  transported 171 
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Article. 

Police  or  citizens  to  aid  night  inspectors 36 

Policies  of  vessels  engaged  in  export  trade 147, 148 

to  be  examined  by  inspector 148 

Possession  of  office  not  given  nntil  bond  accepted 68 

Port  anthorities  may  grant  permission  for  change  of  anchorage 80 

charges 75 

not  collected  from  vessels  in  distress 159 

marks  and  original  marks  mnst  appear  on  packages  for  export 212 

Ports  of  call  to  be  noted  in  log  book _ 81 

mnst  be  stated  in  manifest 81 

port  of  departure  of  vessels  to  be  placed  on  bulletin  board 89 

from  which  vessel  sails  to  be  given  in  manifest 77 

Post  entries  on  manifest,  when  permitted 76 

when  allowed 222 

exchanges,  officers  in  charge  of  must  swear  to  importations  of 69 

what  may  be  imported  by 69 

Postmasters,  mnst  aid  customs  officers 144 

required  to  protect  customs  revenue 144 

to  aid  in  collection  of  duties 141 

collect  customs  dues,  when 142 

notify  collectors  of  mail  suspected  of  containing  dutiable 

merchandise 142 

receipt  to  discharging  inspectors  for  mail 38 

Powers  of  customs  officials  not  confined  to  their  own  districts 7 

Power  to  arrest •_ 7,34,36 

*      demand  manifests _.  9 

enter  buildings  other  than  dwellings 10 

hail  vessels 7 

seal  packages 9 

search 7,9,10,34 

seizure 7,10,36,34 

stop  vessels 7 

use  force 7 

Preliminary  entry  of  steamships  making  regular  trips 117 

Premises  destined  for  warehouse,  examination  of 188 

of  custom-house,  when  used  as  bonded  warehouse 184 

Principal  customs  port 2,5 

Principal  responsible  for  clerks 98, 97 

Principals  and  agents,  liability  of 97 

Printed  matter,  definition  of. 145 

exempt  from  duty,  when 145 

in  mails  liable  for  duty 145 

relating  to  lotteries,  disposition  of _ 146 

Private  duties  must  not  be  performed  by  inspectors  on  board  vessels  to  • 

which  they  are  assigned    24 

Privileges  of  Cuban  vessels  in  foreign  ports,  how  determined 179 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  confiscated  oleomargarine  to  be  deposited  in  Treasury .  71 

of  sale  of  abandoned  merchandise  not  to  be  returned  to  owner 157 

merchandise  subject  to  demand  of  importer 107 

cost  of  storage  and  sale  to  be  deducted  from 107 

of  public  sale  of  goods,  how  accounted  for 109 

Products  of  Cuba,  where  laden  for  export 151 

Productions  of  Cuba  entered  free  of  duty 161 

Prohibited  merchandise  not  to  be  exported 91 
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Article. 

Proof  of  proper  payment  of  duties  required 64 

Property,  employees  in  charge  of,  to  be  bonded 61 

lossou  vessels  to  be  reported 163 

of  officers  shipped  on  transport  must  be  mani  f  ested 234 

of  private  individuals  carried  on  transport  must  be  manifested.  _ .  234 

Propellers,  {general  bond  for 199 

Proprietors  of  warehouses,  fees  allowed ._ 186 

Protection  of  customs  revenue  by  Revenue-Cutter  Service 243 

Protests 235 

board  of  appeals  to  consider _ 236 

classification  desired  should  be  stated  in 235 

class  of,  not  admitted  for  review 288 

evidence  submitted  in  support  of 237 

findings  of,  to  be  communicated  in  writing 241 

language  of 241 

may  be  filed  before  or  at  time  of  payment  of  duties 285 

must  be  filed  in  writing 235 

give  paragraph  of  tariff  under  which  classification  is  claimed.  288 

state  in  detail  nature  of  claim 238 

not  allowed  for  excessive  sea  stores 288 

to  be  accompanied  by  samples  when  possible 241 

forwarded  to  military  governor 241 

regulations  for  presentation  of ..." 241 

right  of  importers  to  protest  against  valuation 235 

rules  for  submitting    285  et  seq. 

Provisions  on  board  vessels  must  be  listed 80 

Public  notice  of  sale  of  goods  not  duly  entered 107,109 

property  carried  on  transport  must  be  described  in  manifest 234 

must  be  accounted  for  as  prescribed  by  military  governor 

or  Secretary  of  War U 

stores,  appraisals  to  be  made  at 185 

Putting  to  sea  without  complying  with  regulations,  penalty  for 228 

Q. 

Qualified  ports  of  entry  only  may  be  entered  by  vessels 160 

Qualifying  for  export  trade 147 

Quality  of  goods,  how  decided 134 

Quantity  of  cigars  admitted  free  of  duty 122 

Quarantine  service  may  designate  landing  place  for  passengers 224 

vigilance  of  vessels  in 

Quartermasters  in  charge  of  transports 234 

must  certify  to  manifests  delivered  to  collector  of  customs.  234 

must  issue  bills  of  lading  for  all  transport  shipments 234 

R. 

Railroad  iron,  how  to  be  weighed .' 59 

may  be  stored  in  warehousesof  class  three 187 

Rails,  steel,  how  to  be  weighed 59 

Rates  for  storage,  how  computed 186 

to  be  paid  to  be  decided  by  customs  inspector  of  Habana 17 

Reappraisements,  proceedings  for _ 136 

Receipt  describing  goods  to  accompany  each  load  for  warehouse  or  public 

store 44 
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Article. 

Receipt  for  all  paokages  to  be  given 51 

nnshipped  merchandise  to  be  signed  by  storekeeper 29 

seized  goods  to  be  sent  to  the  surveyor ..  ..  24 

or  ticket  for  goods  sent  to  general  order  store  to  be  attached  to 

original  entry 80 

Record  book  to  be  kept  by  district  inspector 25 

Records;  collectors  must  forward  all  required  reports  to  superior  authority  15 

must  be  open  to  inspection  at  all  times  .  13 

of  all  permits  for  delivery  of  goods  to  be  kept 50 

principal  customs  officers  required  to  keep 13 

to  be  delivered  to  successors 13 

of  seizure  of  contraband  vessels  to  be  delivered  to  collector 128 

Refitting  of  wrecked  vessel,  procedure  for 165 

Refund  of  duty  on  missing  packages 178 

when  not  to  be  made 104 

Registered  mail,  how  forwarded  and  marked 142 

Register  of  declarations 112 

foreign  vessels  to  be  produced 75 

vessel  to  be  given  in  manifest - .  - 77 

Registration  of  authorizations  of  clerks  necessary 98 

Registry  of  authorized  clerks  for  customs  oi)erations 98 

Regulations  governing  preparation  of  transport  manifest 284 

for  passengers  on  transport 284 

provided  for  boarding  and  landing  from  vessels  in  port 65 

special,  for  the  coasting  trade 179 

volations  of,  fo  be  reported  to  surveyor 25 

Reimportation  of  articles  exported  for  repairs 78 

foreign  merchandise  dutiable 217 

Remains  of  wrecks  may  be  exx)orted    . .  . . 164 

wrecked  vessels,  what  are  so  considered 164 

Remission  of  additional  duties,  how  secured —    226 

Rent,  when  charged  against  seized  goods 185 

Bennnoiation  of  consignments,  when  to  be  made 94 

merchandise,  meaning  of 157 

Repacking  of  goods  in  bond  permitted ^ 205 

Repairs, articles  exported  for 73 

to  packages  in  bond  permitted 205 

Reports,  daily,  of  all  importing  vessels  to  be  made  to  surveyor 25 

of  accidents  involving  loss  of  life  or  property 163 

to  be  made  to  surveyor 81 

all  broken  packages  to  be  made 120 

all  seizures  and  arrests  to  be  made  promptly 37 

weighers, gangers, or  measurers  on  duty 51 

appraisers  made  to  collectors .  _ 133 

captains  of  entrance  through  stress  of  weather 159 

cases  where  signal  lights  are  not  displayed  according  to  law 24 

chief  Inspector  of  assignment  of  night  force 37 

negligence,  absence,  or  misconduct 37 

coal  on  vessel  to  be  entered  in  report  of  discharging  inspectors. .  51 

coast  inspectors  to  surveyor  of  wrecked  or  stranded  vessels 32 

discharging  inspectors  to  surveyor  of  disobedience  to  orders  or 

regulations 43 

district  inspectors  of  all  discovered  violations  of  laws 25 

importing  vessels  arriving 25 
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Article. 

Reports  of  exceptional  examination  of  goods 135 

explosive  or  perishable  articles  to  be  sent  to  inspector 41 

goods  remaining  on  board  after  discharge  period  has  elapsed. . .  53 

seized  by  inspectors  to  be  sent  to  snrreyor ^ 

lading  of  vessels  to  be  made  to  collector  by  surveyor 23 

night  inspectors,  when  and  to  whom  to  be  made 35 

officer  in  charge  of  bonded  warehouse 195 

seals  which  appear  to  have  been  tampered  with 49 

sea  stores  to  be  made  to  discharging  inspectors 38 

seizure  to  be  made  to  collector 10 

surveyor  to  collector  of  absence  or  neglect  of  employees 33 

all  incoming  vessels 22 

weighing  of  cargoes  to  be  made  to  collector 60 

Reported  weights  of  weighers  not  to  be  changed  or  amended 58 

Reports,  who  are  to  render 5 

of  various  kinds  to  be  made  by  district  inspectors 25 

Reshipment  of  goods  landed  in  error 123 

Residence  of  captain  or  master  of  vessel 88 

Resident  merchants  to  certify  invoices  of  goods  shipped  to  the  United  States.  15 

Responsibility  of  appraiser 131 

captains,  when  terminated 115 

customs  officers  in  accepting  bonds 63 

Restrictions  for  export  of  articles  for  repairs 73 

of  free  entry  to  be  prescribed  by  military  governor 69 

Revenue-Cutter  Service,  cruising  grounds,  how  designated 243 

duties  of .• 243 

to  aid  vessels  in  distress 213 

arrest  i)ersons  violating  the  laws 246 

board  and  search  vessels 244 

certify  manifests 244 

enforce  laws  governing  merchant  vessels 243 

quarantine  regulations 243 

protect  commerce  against  pirates 243 

wrecked  property 243 

seal  hatches 244 

officers,  when  placed  on  board  vessels 244 

Right  of  appeal  from  appraisal  of  wrecked  merchandise 161 

Rooms  containing  specie  or  valuables  to  be  locked  by  discharging  inspectors.  39 

Rowboats  not  allowed  to  go  alongside  vessels  in  port 65 

Route  manifest,  when  to  be  delivered 91 

Rules  governing  transfer  of  merchandise 156 

of  the  tariff  must  be  applied  by  appraiser 181 

S. 

Safeguarding  valuable  cargo,  measures  for 119 

Safes  containing  specie  or  valuables  to  be  locked  by  discharging  inspector.  39 

Sailing  without  complying  with  regulations,  penalty  for 227 

Sails  may  be  landed  for  repairs  under  bond 122 

Salaries  of  employees  of  warehouses  paid  by  proprietor 186 

Sale,  expenses  of,  how  to  be  paid 110 

of  goods  at  auction  after  five  days'  notice 107, 109 

ship's  stores  prohibited 86 

Salvors  of  merchandise,  when  considered  owners 161 
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Article. 

Salvors  interest  in  goods  uncertain  , 161 

may  make  entry  of  wrecked  or  abandoned  goods 161 

Samples  of  g^oods  in  bond  may  betaken 205 

merchandise  to  be  submitted 134 

Scales,  how  to  be  adjusted 57 

Scene  of  wreck  to  be  visited  by  coast  guard 163 

Schedule  of  harbor  improvement  taxes 175, 176 

Scows,  general  bond  for 199 

Sealed  mail  bogs  delivered  to  postmasters 140 

how  examined 140 

Sealing  of  hatches  to  be  done  by  boarding  inspectors 31 

Seals  of  crafts  or  vehicles  conveying  goods  in  bond 204 

placed  and  removed 119 

broken,  to  be  reported  to  collector  of  customs 119 

integrity  of,  to  be  examined 119 

Search  of  vessels  made  by  revenue  officers 243 

when  notice  of,  must  be  given 9 

may  be  made  at  any  time : 10 

warrant  for,  how  secured 11 

may  be  made  by  masters  of  light-house  tenders 34 

Sea  stores,  protests  for,  not  entertained ; 238 

to  be  reported  by  masters  to  custom-house 38 

Seaworthiness  of  vessels  to  be  reported 163 

Secretary  of  War  may  require  account  of  public  money 14 

to  be  advised  of  misuse  of  American  flag 179 

Seized  goods  to  be  sent  to  the  public  stores 24 

Seizure  of  merchandise  brought  by  passengers 227 

when  it  may  be  made 10 

Seizures  may  be  made  by  masters  of  ligbt^-house  tenders 34 

Separate  manifest  for  each  port 77 

sheets  of  manifest  to  be  sealed 77 

shipments  can  not  be  consolidated  in  one  invoice 103 

Service  of  revenue  cutters 243 

on  captains,  how  secured 88 

may  be  made  through  consulate 88 

Sex  to.be  regarded  in  searching  passengers 138 

Shipment  of  goods  in  bond  to  be  supervised  by  district  inspectors 26 

for  export  to  be  supervised  by  district  inspectors .  26 

Ship's  papers  to  be  deposited  with  consul 75 

when  to  be  returned. 75 

stores  for  exclusive  use  of  vessel 86 

when  excessive,  are  dutiable 86 

not  to  be  sold  or  transferred 86 

oath  of  captain  concerning 86 

Shipments,  separate,  can  not  be  consolidated  in  one  invoice 103 

Shortage  in  cargo,  consignee  responsible  for 115 

Short  packages,  when  allowance  is  made  for 174 

shipments,  no  allowance  for 173 

Signal  lights  must  be  displayed  as  required  by  law 24 

of  vessels  engaged  in  coasting  trade 177 

Silver  dollars  of  the  United  States  receivable  for  duties 99 

Size  of  letters  on  oleomargarine  packages 71 

vessels  that  may  import  goods  into  Cuba Ill 

23076—01 8 
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Article. 
Small  boats  approaching  vessels  or  wharves  to  be  watched  by  night  inspect- 
ors   86 

Smuggled  goods,  how  searched  for 11 

Spaces,  empty,  on  vessels,  may  be  searched 67 

Spanish  copies  of  manifest  to  be  delivered 77 

fractional  silver,  how  received  for  duties 99 

Specie  and  valuables  in  charge  of  purser  to  be  taken  charge  of  by  discharg- 
ing inspectors - 39 

Special  deputy  collector,  provisions  for 20 

when  he  may  act 28 

powers  and  duties  of . ^ 20 

examination  of  merchandise,  when  made 105 

permission  for  night  discharge  of  vessels 11?^ 

permit  for  vessels  to  remain' at  wharves 152 

required  for  night  discharge  of  cargo 46 

regulations  for  the  coasting  trade 179 

steamer  lines  engaged  in  export  trade 149 

govern  discharge  of  regular  steamships 117 

returns  of  weights,  when  to  be  made 60, 215 

rules  for  warehousing  goods 184 

Standard,  official,  of  weights  . 54 

Statement,  false,  penalty  for 221 

of  abandonment,  when  it  may  be  made 157 

Steamships.     {See  Vessels. ) 

Steel  rails,  how  to  be  weighed 59 

Storage  charges  must  be  paid  by  consignee 157 

on  unclaimed  goods,  how  paid 110 

to  be  entered  on  withdrawal  permit 210 

expenses  to  be  charges  against  merchandise 67 

of  goods  in  bonded  warehouses 184 

on  goods  to  be  paid  for  by  consignee 115 

Storekeepers,  book  of,  what  to  contain 120 

dutiesof 120 

goods  to  be  received  and  dispatched  in  presence  of 120 

must  receipt  for  goods  received 24 

to  examine  condition  of  packages 120 

keep  keys  of  warehouses 120 

personally  superintend  opening  and  closing  of  wai-ehouse. .  120 

receive  cargo  of  contraband  vessels _ 128 

packages  for  appraisal 120 

report  all  broken  packages 120 

have  charge  of  goods  in  warehouses 1S6 

Stormy  days  deducted  from  period  for  unlading 125 

Stranded  or  wrecked  vessels  to  be  in  charge  of  coast  inspector 32 

Stress  of  weather,  obligations  and  privileges  conferred  by... 7^ 

Subports,  list  of 5.247 

Substances  known  as  oleomargarine 71 

Substitute  for  register  of  foreign  vessels 75 

Substitution  of  authorizations  of  clerks 98 

Supervision  of  appraisal laii 

lading  for  export Kil 

shipments  of  goods  for  export  by  district  inspectors 26 

unlading  vessels  in  distress ir# 

Supplies  for  United  States  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine-Hospital  Service «9 
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Article. 

Supplies  for  post  exchanges,  how  admitted 69 

on  board  vessels  are  to  be  listed 80 

purchased  by  departments  of  Government  to  be  dutiable 70 

Sureties,  who  may  be  accepted  as 188 

Surrender  of  permits  to  engage  in  coasting  trade 178 

Suryeillance,  customs 64, 66 

by  whom  exercised 66 

in  jurisdictional  waters 66 

in  ports 66 

where  exercised 66 

Surveyors,  duties  of _  _ 22, 23 

daily  report  of  incoming  vessels  required 23 

.  direct  inspectors,  weighers,  and  measurers 28 

lading  of  merchandise 22, 23 

may  give  permission  to  change  returns  of  weights 58 

must  examine  and  test  all  weights  and  measures  employed 23 

place  inspectors  on  board  vessels 23 

preserve  with  care  all  orders  received  from  superior  au- 
thority   23 

report  to  collector  any  disagreement  between  delivery  of 

merchandise  and  landing  permit 23 

outdoor  executive  officer  of  the  port 22 

report  each  week  to  collector  all  negligent  or  absent  employes..  23 

report  incoming  vessels  to  the  collector 22 

required  to  sign  the  discharge  book 50 

should  visit  or  inspect  vessels  arriving  in  his  port 23 

supervise  discharge  of  cargoes _ 22, 23 

other  employees 22, 23 

take  charge  of  all  incoming  vessels _ 22, 23 

to  examine  log  book  and  compare  with  manifest 81 

examine  whether  goods  imported  and  deliveries  thereof  cor- 
respond    23 

furnish  certificates  of  weight _ 60 

prescribe  regulations  for  discharge  of  merchandise 118 

send  inspector  of  customs  to  wrecked  or  stranded  vessel  when 

necessary _ 33 

Suine  to  be  branded  as  oleomargarine 71 

Suspected  frauds 64 

procedure  for 183 

loss  of  vessel  to  be  reported 163 

persons  should  be  examined  in  presence  of  another  person 36 

Supervision  of  weighing  by  weighers 53 

Sworn  declaration  for  supplies  for  post  exchanges 68 

T. 

Tallow,  extracts  of,  to  be  branded  as  oleomargarine 71 

Testimony  heard  by  judges 221 

taken  to  determine  classification  of  goods    137 

Testing  of  weights  and  implements 

Tickets  on  unshipped  merchandise  to  be  signed  by  storekeepers 29 

Ticket  or  receipt  for  goods  sent  to  general-order  store  to  be  attached  to 

original  entry _ .  30 

Time  for  discharging  vessels  limited 52 
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Article. 

Tobacco  tinentered  to  be  destroyed,  when 107,106 

Tonnage,  increased,  must  be  reported ..  284 

taxes 75,176 

taxes  may  be  paid  in  advance 181 

Transfer  of  goods  from  one  vessel  to  another,  how  performed 156 

merchandise  in  bond 198 

ship^s  stores  forbidden 86 

Transit,  meaning  of  the  word 154 

conditions  governing 154 

when  permitted 154 

of  merchandise  within  the  island  free 182 

Translations  of  manifest,  when  presented 84 

Transport  i)ermit8  to  be  entered  in  the  discharging  book 51 

Transportation  bond,  when  canceled ..  . 128 

coastwise,  how  permitted 167 

from  point  to  point  within  the  island 182 

in  lighters,  how  i)ermitted 171 

of  goods  In  bond, rules  for 184,202,203 

of  goods  in  bond  to  be  supervised  by  district  inspector   26 

Transshipment  bond,  when  necessary 123 

by  whom  executed 123 

of  merchandise 154 

under  what  conditions  permitted 156 

application  for 156 

must  be  in  duplicate 156 

permits  for,  when  issued 156 

or  export  entries  to  be  returned  to  surveyor's  office 30 

Tubs  containing  oleomargarine  must  be  branded 71 

Tugboats  not  allowed  to  go  alongside  vessels  in  port 65 

Two  copies  of  manifest  to  be  delivered 77 

U. 

Unclaimed  baggage,  disposition  of 138 

goods  may  be  stored  in  warehouses  of  class  two 185 

sale  of 10» 

proceeds,  how  to  be  accounted  for 109 

to  be  taken  possession  of  by  collector 52 

wrecked  merchandise  in  custody  of  collector 161 

Uncertain  interest  of  salvors  in  wrecked  merchandise 161 

Undervaluation,  penalties  for 104,226 

Underwriters,  when  considered  owners  of  goods 161, 162 

Uniforms  to  be  worn  on  duty  by  inspectors 24 

penalty  for  unlawful  wear mg 232 

United  States  Army,  supplies  for 69 

coins  to  be  receivable  for  duties 99 

consuls,  certain  duties  of,  now  performed  by  collectors  of 

customs __ 15 

transport  service 234 

Unlading  of  goods  must  not  be  delayed 41 

nationalized  or  domestic  merchandise,  how  performed 169 

Unlawful  removal  of  goods  prohibited 35 

Unofficial  duties  not  to  be  pgttormed  by  inspectors  on  board  vessels  to  which 

they  are  assigned  ..  .^^^y^Ul^iTi^^^^ 24 
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,  Article. 

Unsealed  mail  packages,  how  disposed  of 143 

Unshipped  packages  to  be  sent  to  nearest  general-order  store 29 

V. 

Vagne  descriptions  not  permitted  in  manifests 77 

Valnables  and  specie  on  board  vessels  to  be  taken  charge  of  by  discharging 

inspectors 39 

Valuable  cargo,  measures  for  safeguarding 119 

Value  of  consignment  to  be  stated  in  route  manifest 91 

foreign  coins,  kow  determined 99 

importations,  how  ascertained 104 

repairs  on  reimported  articles  to  be  dutiable 73 

Variation  of  weight  in  steel  rails,  amount  of,  allowed 59 

Vehicles  may  be  searched . .  . ,  10 

Verification  of  dock  book  by  collectors 55 

Vessels  abandoned 94 

admeasurement  of 22 

admeasurement  of,  to  be  done  by  surveyor 22 

all  parts  of,  to  be  examined  before  discharged 52 

can  not  change  anchorage  without  permission 80 

enter  any  port  not  qualified  as  a  port  of  entry 160 

cargo  of ,  to  be  recorded  in  separate  book 56 

clearance  certificates  of,  to  be  issued  by  collector 75 

consignees  of  _ ,. 92 

documents  of,  to  be  deposited  with  consul _ .  75 

examined  by  boarding  inspector 81 

engaged  in  coasting  trade,  when  documents  may  be  retained 179 

entering  rivers,  special  watch  over 244 

entrance  of,  through  stress  of  weather 159 

from  foreign  ports  to  be  boarded  by  boarding  inspectors 31 

importing,  when  so  considered 68 

in  ballast,  tonnage  taxes  on 176 

coasting  trade  must  carry  a  distinctive  signal 177 

distress  aided  by  Revenue-Cutter  Service 243 

when  they  may  be  unladen _ 159 

quarantine,  vigilance  of 85 

to  present  copies  of  manifests  when 85 

transit  under  supervision  of  inspectors 154 

lost  at  sea  to  be  reported  to  collector 163 

name  of  captain,  class,  and  nationality  to  be  stated  in  entry 97 

may  discharge  on  permits  only  issued  by  collector  of  customs 18 

must  anchor  or  moor  as  directed . .  80 

be  examined  by  customs  authorities 170 

moored  before  persons  are  allowed  to  board 65 

enter  port  promptly 80 

of  less  than  20  tons  burden  may  secare  permit  to  trade 170 

the  United  States  may  engage  in  Cuban  coasting  trade 177 

on  arrival  at  port  under  stress  of  weather  under  customs  control 

until  discharged 78 

size  of,  in  which  importations  may  be  made Ill 

to  be  examined  by  discharging  inspector  before  reported  fully  dis- 
charged , 52 

in  charge  of  district  inspectors 25 

inspected  by  Marine-Hospital  Service 81 
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,  Article. 

Vessels,  when  residence  of  captain 88 

maybe  boarded,  where 9 

who  may  board  incoming 65 

wrecked  or  stranded,  to  be  in  charge  of  coast  inspector 33 

Veterinarian  of  port,  duties  of 121 

Vigilance  of  vessels  in  quarantine 85 

Vinous  liquors  for  post  exchanges  not  free 89 

Violation  of  law,  arrest  for .•...- 246 

revenue  laws  to  be  reported  to  the  surveyor 25 

W. 

WarehoYise,  goods  in,  when  to  be  sold ...  IW 

permits 51 

V                         to  be  entered  in  the  discharging  book 51 

Warehouses,  three  classes  of     184 

Warehousing  goods,  rules  for _ 184 

Waters  Jurisdictional,  of  Cuba '. 64 

Weight,  average,  of  steel  rails,  how  to  be  secured 59 

Weighers  to  keep  beam  clean 57 

to  see  that  their  weights  agree  with  official  standard 54 

assigned  to  duty  by  surveyor _ 53 

duties  of,  described 53-60 

to  weigh  steel  rails  or  railroad  iron,  how 59 

must  have  beam  accurately  balanced.  ^ 57 

mark  weight  of  each  single  package 57 

not  change  returns  of  weights 38 

report  misconduct  or  neglect  to  surveyor 53 

test  scales  frequently 57 

not  to  allow  others  to  take  weights 38 

absent  themeslves  from  duty  without  x>ermission 53 

required  to  have  weights  and  implements  tested 54 

insi)ect  and  take  copies  of  all  permits  calling  for  goods 

to  be  weighed 53 

responsible  for  fidelity  of  assistant  weighers 53 

supervise  weighing  of  all  merchandise 53 

to  be  at  their  assigned  places . 53 

furnished  with  blank  dock  books    55 

copy  i)ermits  in  dock  book 55 

file  completed  book  of  weights 56 

keep  a  separate  book  for  each  cargo 56 

makedaily  entry  of  goods  weighed 55 

special  returns  of  weight  of  articles  on  each  permit 56 

special  returns  when  so  ordered 60 

take  weight  on  rising  beam 57 

when  permitted  to  accept  invoice  weight 51 

when  required  to  make  retorns 60 

Weight  of  merchandise  to  be  given  in  manifest 7* 

packages  to  be  given  in  manifests 77 

recorded 15d 

to  be  taken  on  rising  beam 57 

Weights  and  measures  to  be  compared  with  standards 3 

when  tested 3 

Implements  to  be  tested .^  54 
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Article. 

Weights,  special,  returns  of ,  when  required 215 

Wharves,  persons  excluded  from,  when  goods  are  appraised 73 

to  be  guarded  by  night  inspectors 35 

When  district  inspectors  are  to  take  charge  of  lading  vessels 25 

Windows  of  warehouses,  how  protected 186 

Wine  casks  in  bond  may  be  refilled 206 

Withdrawal  from  bonded  warehouse 196 

of  bonded  goods  for  exportation 211 

permits  for  consumption 208 

Wood  may  be  stored  in  warehouses  of  class  three 187 

Work  on  holidays,  when  permitted 152 

Working  days  for  discharge  of  vessels,  how  computed 1 25 

Wrecked  merchandise  must  be  appraised 161 

procedure  for 162 

salvors'  interest  in  uncertain 161 

property  protected  by  Revenue- Cutter  Service 242 

vessels  to  be  guarded  by  coast  inspectors 88 

Wrecks,  remains  of,  may  be  exported .  _ 164 

to  be  visited  by  coast  guard 163 

Written  authorization  of  clerks  of  consig^nees 93 

Y. 

Yachts  not  liable  for  tonnage  taxes 176 

Yards,  when  used  as  warehouses 184, 187 
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